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The  icnften  figures  indicate  the  relative  size  of  the  oreans  in  your  head. 

The  LAROBR  printed  figures  refer  to  ihe  pages  of  "  Phrenology  Proved.  Illustrated, 
and  Applied,"  where  ;rour  description  of  character  will  be  found;  and  the  buamaul 
flg«re«»  to  accompanying  cute. 


EXPLAWATIOW. 

The  psofortiohate  size  of  the  phrenological  ocgans  of  the  iiidividtia) 
examined,  and,  consequently,  the  relative  power  and  energy  of  his  prirdarj 
mental  powers ;  that  is,  his  moral  aiid  intellectual  character  and  rnanifesta* 
tions,  will  be  indicated  by  the  written  figures  1, 2,  3,  4, 6,  6,  7:  figure  1  sig- 
nifying VERT  small;  2,  small;  3,  moderate;   4,  average;  5,  ix'll; 

6,  LARGE  ;   7,  VERY  LARGE. 

In  order  to  make  the  indications  still  plainer,  these  figures  will  be  written 
appotite  to  those  lines  which  describe  the  individual  examined ;  and  at  the 
end  of  these  lines,  figures  are  placed  which  refer  to  those  pages  of  *<  Phreno* 
logy  Proved,  Illustrated,  and  Applied,*Un  which  will  be  found  a  full  descrip« 
tton,  as  well  of  his  individual  characteristics  as  of  the  results  of  fecUnge, 
character,  talents,  capabilities,  &c.  produced  by  the  combined  operation  of  bis 
faculties  in  that  degree  in  .which  he  possesses  them. 

GxpLAiTATiox  OF  THK  CfTTB.  (abbreviated  c.)  Cut  1  shows  the  Ibeatton, 
number^  and  abbreviated  nante  of  the  organs :  2,  their  genera/  divisions  or 
elasiification  :  3,  4,  present  occipital  and  frontal  views  of  tlie  organs : 
6  is  a  profile  cut  of  Washington :  6,  of  Franklin  :  7,  of  Herschel :  8, 9,  of 
Le  Blanc,  the  murderer  of  Judge  Sayre  and  family,  of  N.  J. :  10  represents 
R  well  balanced,  or  jx^rfect  head :  1 1  is  a  cut  of  a  highly  intellectual  female, 
and  one  endowed  with  great  versatility  of  talents:  12,  13,  are  cuts  of 
Me-che-Ke-te-a-tah,  the  celebrated  war-chief  of  the  Miami  Indians:  14  it 
a  cut  of  Aurelia  Chase,  murderer  of  Dr.  Durkey's  wife,  Bait. :  15,  of  Black 
Hawk:  16,  1 7,  of  an  Indian  chief:  18,  of  De  Witt  Clinton:  19,  of  Bru- 
nei!, engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel,  Eng. :  20,  of  Philip,  a  notorious  thiel 
and  liar,  (p.  320) :  21,  27,  of  a  skoli  fijund  on  the  British  lines  at  York 
town,  Va. :  22, 23,  of  a  remarkably  intelligent  monkey :  24, 32,  of  a  hyena : 
25, 26,  of  a  N.  A.  Indian  :  28,  of  an  idiotick  child :  29,  of  a  full-grown  idiot : 
30, 37,  of  an  ichneumon :  31,  36,  of  a  fox  :  34,  crow ;  37,  43,  of  a  very  cun- 
ning and  roguish  cat :  40,  of  Shakspcare,  from  an  English  portrait,  said  to 
be  the  most  correct  extant:  41,  of  Robert  Hall :  42,  a  New  Zealander. 

[The  small  figures  (second  row,)  placed  before  the  names  of  the  organs, 
are  the  numbers  of  SpiirzheimJ] 

DEPiNiTiajis. — 1,  or  Vbut  Bhall,  means  almost  wholly  wanting; 
3,  or  iSmall,  feeble  and  inactive ;  3,  or  Moderate,  signifies  rather  below 
mediocrity  ;  active  only  in  a  subordinate  degree ;  and  having  only  a  limited 
iafiuence  upon  the  ramd  and  character:  4,  or  Average,  means  fiiir,  or 
between  moderate  and  full,  and  includes  the  general  analysis  of  the 
faculties  :  5,  or  Full,  signifies  respectable,  though  not  marked  or  control- 
ling: 6,  or  Largi,,  applied  to  an  organ,  shows  that  its  corresponding 
faculty  has  a  powerful  and  an  energelick  influence  upon  the  capabilities 
and  feelingSi  if  not  conduct :  7,  or  Vkrt  Largs,  means  predominant, 
especially  over  the  less  encrgetick  faculties ;  constituting  and  giving  tone 
and  direction  to  the  character  and  talents ;  easily  excited,  and  powerful  in 
action ;  and  quite  liable  to  perversion  and  abuse. 

The  sign  +>  (plus,  or  more,)  placed  before  or  after  a  figure,  shows  that 
it  is  larger  than  it  is  marked,  yet  not  enough  so  to  require  the  next  larger 
figure  :  the  sign  — ,  (minus,  or  less,)  that  it  is  not  quite  as  much  as  it  is 
marked.     These  signs  add  and  diminish  nearly  one-half  of  a  degree. 

The  printed  figures  in  the  margin,  refer  to  the  numfjer  of  their  respective 
fiu:uUies,  or  the  order  in  which  they  are  described,  and  the  figures  in  the 
cuts,  to  the  location  of  the  corresponding  faculties  in  the  head,  except  the 
Iguros  under,  or  in  the  qpen  parts  of  the  cuts,  which  refer  to  th^ir  number 
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PHRENOLOGY* 

Points  out  those  connexions^  and  relatione  which  exist  between  the  con* 
dltlom  and  developments  of  the  brain,  and  the  manifestations  of  tht 
MIND,  discovering  each  from  an  observation  of  the  other.  Its  one  distinctive 
characteristic  feature  is,  tliat  each  class  of  mental  functions  is  manifested  by 
means  of  a  given  portion  of  the  brain,  caHcd  an  oi^an,  the  size  of  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  power  of  function.  Thus  the  benevolent  feeling  is  manif 
fested  and  indicated  by  means  of  brain  in  the  frontal  part  of-the  top  of  the 
head,  (see  cuts,)  and  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  brain  here,  will 
be  one's  spontaneous  flow  of  kind,  obliging  feeling,  and  so  of  every  other 
quality  of  mind. 

Its  classification  of  tho  mental  faculties  also  furnishes  a  complete  system 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  by  resolving  all  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  whether  ample  or  domplex,  into  Uicir  primary  elements  or 
faculties. 

That  these  phrenological  relations  either  do,  or  do  not  exist,  and  there* 
fore,  that  phrenology  is  either  fundamentally  true  or  else  untrue,  is  a  self 
evident  proposition ;  and  by  applying  to  it,  as  we  proceed,  the  following  phiio- 
sophical  axioms,  which  are  the  proper  tests  and  touchstones  of  the  truth  of 
8ny  and  every  science,  the  truth  of  phrenology,  or  its  want  of  it,  can  be 
speedily  and  certainly  ascertained. 

Axiom  1.  If  phrenology  is  fundamentally  true,  it  forms  an  important 
part  of  this  great  system  of  things  called  the  universe,  developing  those 
laws  and  unfolding  those  principles,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  "  Qod  created  man,'*  and  also  the  whole  range  of 
animated  beings.  Consequently,  as  every  portion  of  die  universe  originated 
in  the  same  Divine  Mind,  and  as  each  part  of  it  is  adapted  to  every  other 
part,  phrenology,  if  true,  is  adapted  to,  and  must  therefore  perfectly  bar- 
nioni2e  with,  every  other  fact  and  principle  ia  nature  with  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  compared. 

But  if  it  be  erroneous,  then,  since  God  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  man 
of  phrenology,  the  two  will  clash  with  each  other,  because  man  could  never 
devise  a  system  of  facts  and  principles  capable  of  dovetailing  with  the  laws 
and  operations  of  nature.  Truth  will  always  harmonize  with  truth,  but 
with  truth  only.  Error  cannot  tally  wh,h  truth,  nor  with  error.  Hence, 
by  comparing  phrenology  with  the  known  principles  and  operations  of  na* 
ture,  its  truth  or  erroneousness  can  be  ascertaii.ed  from  its  harmonizing 
with  them,  or  being  in  opposition  to  them. 

2.  If  true,  its  origin  is  Divine,  and,  like  every  other  portion  of  the  Crea- 
tor's works,  its  own  inherent  beauty,  simplicity,  perfection,  and  naivete, 
will  stamp  it  with  the  Divine  impress ;  but  if  not  true,  it  is  Human  in  its 

♦  Derived  from  the  two  Greek  words  "  Phren,**  which  signifies  mind,  and 
"Logos,'*  discourse;  the  two  together  signifying  the  science  of  mind,  or  its  laws 
and  phenomena  as  manifested  and  indicated  tlirough  Um  brain. 
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•iig:iu,  and  therefore  necessarily  a  bundle  of  imperfections  and  absurditiet 
throughout 

8.  If  true,  it  develops  tne  con^itutional  principles,  and  analyzes  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  beautifully  unravelling  the  whole  web  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  fully  explaining  the  vast  and  entire  range  of  the 
mental  manifestations,  besides  unfolding  the  laws  of  physiology;  but  if 
untrue,  its  fallacy  can  easily  be  detected  by  its  inability  to  accomplish  these 
ends.  To  effect  these  otherwise  unattainable  objects  is,  "par  excellenee,** 
the  peculiar  prerogative  of  phrenology  ;  jand  its  success  or  failure  here,  la 
the  certain  criterion  of  its  truth  or  erroneousness. 

4.  But  if  phrenology  be  partly  true  and  partly  false,  if  the  Deity  made 
one  part,  and  man  imagined  the  balance,  then,  'Mike  a  house  divided 
against  itself,*'  its  own  iiiherent  absurdities  and  self-contradictions  will  con- 
stitute its  own  refutation. 

Definitiok  op  a  Faculty. 

A  mental  faculty  is  a  primary  power  of  the  mind  which  exercises  one, 
and  but  one,  distinct  and  homogeneous  class  of  functions,  having  for  their 
object  some  specific  end  in  man's  physical  or  mental  constitution,  sudi  as 
love  of  offspring,  memory  of  occurrences,  appetite  for  food,  &c.,  and 
which  is  exercised  by  means  of  a  given  portion  of  the  brain,  called  its 
organ. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  facts  and  arguments,  briefly  stated,  which 
^^  establish  the  truth  of  phrenology. 

I.  The  brain  is  ths  oroait  or  the  MIND,  ob  the  PHYSICAL 
'  INSTRUMENT  or  thought  awd  feelihg. 

FiBST.  That  there  exist  a  most  intimate  connexion  and  relation  between 
the  thinking,  feeling  principle  of  man  and  his  body,  is  a  matter  of  observar 
tion  and  sensation ;  the  state  of  each  reciprocally  af^ting  that  of  the 
other.  That  this  connexion  must  be  manifested  either  directly  through  the 
medium  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  else  by  means  of  some  particular  por* 
tion  of  it,  is  also  self-evident  But  every  other  portion  of  it  except  the 
brain,  is  exclusively  occupied  in  performing  other  functions  than  the  men- 
tal, whilst  the  location  and  structure  of  the  brain,  its  connexion  by  means 
of  the  nerves  with  every  portion  of  the  system,  and  also  eveiy  thing  apper- 
taining to  it,  point  it  out  as  the  <Mome  of  thought,"  "the  palace  of  the  soul.*' 

Bxcoirs.  The  blood  is  the  great  medium  for  the  re-supply  of  vital  energy, 
it  being  most  abundant  wherever  the  greatest  re-supply  of  this  energy  is 
required.  Now  the  exercise  of  mind,  besides  being  the  chief  end  of  man's 
existence  hi  this  world,  and  a  source  of  much  more  intense  pleasure  and 
pain  than  the  cxerci^^e  oMiis  muscles,  causes  a  far  greater  expenditure  of  tho 
vital  energies  than  the  exercise  of  the  latter.  If  therefore  the  brain  were 
the  instrument  of  the  mind,  it  would  use  up  much  more  blood  in  proportion 
to  its  size  than  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  more  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  than  is  sent  to  any  other  equally  large  portion  of  the  system. 

Third.  A  slight  pressure  upon  the  brain  suspends  the  mental  operations^ 
rendering  the  patient  unconscious  of  every  thing ;  and  by  the  removal  of 
this  pressure  the  mental  powers  aro  insttrntly  restored,  whilst  this  eHed 
cannot  be  produced  by  pressing  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  system. 

Fourth.  Injuries  and  morbid  states  of  the  brain  palpably  affect  the  ope- 
ntions  of  the  mind,  as  we  shall  see  hersaiVer,  whilst  this  effect  cannot  bt 
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produced  by  wounding  or  inflaming  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  except 
by  sympathetically  afiecting  the  brain. 

For  additional  proof  of  this  proposition,  see  "  Phrenology  Proved,  Ulua* 
trated,  and  Applied/'  pp.  7—10.  This  work  will  hereafter  be  iiequently 
referred  to  as  follows,  P.  P.  pp.  7 — 10. 

CoroUcu  A  plain  inference  deducible  from  this  proposition  is  that  there 
can  be  no  exercise,  no  manilestation  of  the  mind,  without  a  corresponding 
exercise  and  action  of  the  hrcduy  and,  vice  versa,  that  every  action  of  the 
brain  must  produce  an  exercise  of  mind,  every  change  and  condition  of  eocA 
producing  a  corresponding  affection  of  the  other* 

All  the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform  throughout.  If  a  particular 
organ  exercises  a  single  function  of  a  given  class,  it  exercises  every  function 
of  that  class.  The  eye  sees,  and  does  aU  the  seeing,  and  nothing  eke,  so 
of  tlie  stomach,  lungs,  and  every  organ  and  function  of  the  body,  and  indeed 
of  nature  throughout.  Consequently,  if  the  brain  exercises  a  single  function 
of  the  mind,  if  a  single  thought  or  emotion  is  manifested  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  brain,  then  is  every  emotion,  every  thought,  every  mental  opera- 
tion manifested  by  means  of  the  same  brain.  Either  the  relation  between 
the  two  is  perfect,  and  complete,  and  entire  throughout  all  their  most  minute 
phenomena,  or  else  there  is  no  rdation,  no  mutual  exercise,  no  dependence 
whatever. 

II.    ThB  MIWD  C03rSTST8  or   A  PLURALITT  OF  INDEFElTDSirT  VACULTrSt 

'  OR  povTERS,  each  of  which  exercises  a  distinct  class  of  functions. 

Since  our  design  is  to  show  what  phrenology  is,  rather  than  to  prove 
its  truth,  and  since  fuUy  to  establish  this  fundamental  proposition  would 
require  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to  it,  we  will  only  state  briefly  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  support  it. 

First.  A  plurality  of  mental  powers  would  allow  much  greater  variety 
and  perfection  of  the  mental  operations  than  could  be  attained  if  the  miud 
were  a  single  power. 

Second.  If  the  mind  were  a  single  power,  it  could  be  doing  only  one 
ihmg  at  the  same  time,  but  if  it  be  a  compound  of  several  powers,  each  could 
be  in  simultaneous  action.  Oar  own  consciousness  assures  us  that  we  can 
attend  to  more  things  than  one  at  a  time — that  we  can  be  looking  and 
thinking,  walking  and  talking,  feeling  and  acting,  dec,  all  simultaneously 
Third.  Were  the  mud  a  single  &culty,  it  must  necessarily  be  equally 
asleep  or  awake  upon  all  subjects  at  a  given  instant,  which  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  dreaming;  but  if  composed  of  several,  one  might  be  par- 
tially active,  and  another  dormant,  at  the  same  time,  which  would  produce 
dreaming. 

Fourth.  In  case  the  mind  were  a  single  power,  and  had  become  wea- 
ried by  one  kind  of  action,  it  could  no  more  obtain  rest  by  turning  to  some- 
thing else,  than  a  man  who  had  tired  himself  out  by  walking  east,  could 
rest  himself  by  walking  north.  But  the  mind  is  relieved  by  changing  its 
studies,  pursuits,  &c.,  and  therefore  consists  of  a  variety  of  powers,  wbidk, 
by  acting  in  turn,  spell  each  other,  and  thus  rest  one  another. 

Fifth.  Different  kinds  of  memory,  or  a  retentive  recollection  of  eonii* 
tenances  and  a  poor  one  of  names,  or  a  good  memory  of  ideas,  and  an  indif- 
ferent one  of  details,  or  an  accurate  one  of  places,  and  a  deficient  one  of 
colours,  establish  the  same  point ;  because,  if  all  kinds  of  memory  were  per- 
formed by  the  same  power,  it  would  be  equally  retentive  of  every  thing. 

Sixth.  Insane  persons  are  oflen  deranged  only  upon  a  sin^  subject, 
whilst  they  are  sane  upon  every  other.    Now  were  the  mind  a  sine[le  power. 
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and  the  bram  a  uxuty,  sanity  upon  one  subject,  and  insanity  upon  another, 
could  not  co-exist ;  whereas,  were  it  a  plurality  of  powers,  and  the  brain, 
of  organs,  a  given  organ,  and  with  it  its  power,  might  be  deranged,  whilst 
the  others  remaine<l  in  a  healthy  state-    See  axiom  3. 

Sevejtth.  Were  the  mind  a  single  faculty,  it  would  be  equally  powerful 
when  applied  to  every  thing,  ui  which  case  partial  genius,  or  a  talent  for 
one  thing  and  not  for  another,  could  not  exist  together,  but  every  one  would 
be  equally  gifled  with  mathematical  talents,  and  poetical  talents,  and  mecha- 
nical talents,  and  so  of  every  species  of  intellect,  but  if  the  mind  were  a  plu- 
rality of  powers,  one  power  might  be,  and  would  be  likely  to  be,  weak,  and 
another  strong,  which  would  produce  just  that  diversity  of  disposition  and 
talent  which  actually  exists  among  men.     See  axioms  i  and  3. 

I  will  relate'  a  single  fact  illustrating  this  point,  which  occurred  at  a  public 
testpexamination  in  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  December,  1837,  before  an 
audience  of  over  two  hundred  persons.  It  being  a  blindfold  test-examina- 
tion, some  anti-phrenologists  bad  gone  several  miles  to  procure  far  the  occa 
sien  a  mathematical  fool.  After  having  examined  Captain  Bennet,  and 
ascribed  to  him  superior  talents  and  moral  worth,  this  fool  was  sent  up  as  a 
contrast.  At  first  I  hesitated,  saying,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  must 
indeed  excuse  me  from  proceeding."  "  Go  on,  go  on,"  was  the  unanimous 
response.  I  replied,  **  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,  but  I  tell  you  what,  if  I  do,  I 
shall  make  a  big  hit  or  a  great  mistake ;  that  is  all.  First,  then,  his  reason- 
ing powers  are  small,  so  that  he  cannot  think,  or  reason,  or  understand  any 
thing.  He  is  a  natural  fool,  and  destitute  of  the  moral  organs  at  that.  Se- 
condly, but  here  is  large  calculation.  He  delights  and  excels  in  reckoning 
figures  in  his  head." 

Here  Dr.  Sawyer  interrupted,  by  asking  ^  how  he  could  be  a  fool,  and  yet 
excel  in  arithmetic.  This  is  contrary  to  reason."  I  replied,  <*  Reasonabli 
or  unreasonable,  it  is  the /ac/.  I  appeal  to  those  who  know  him  if  it  is  not." 
'*  It's  so,  if  8  the  fact,"  responded  several  who  knew  him.  *'  He  is  a  perfect 
master  of  arithmetic,  and  will  sit  up  half  the  night  propounding  and  solving 
sums,  and  takes  the  greatest  pleasure  in  it ;  but  doesn't  know  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself,''  said  one  who  knew  him  well.  I  replied,  "  You  see, 
doctor,  what  the  fact  is.  Now,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  how 
this  is,  for  you  are  under  just  as  mucn  obligation  to  do  so  as  I  am."  It  was 
a  poser.  He  gave  up  lieat.  "  Now,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  will  explain  this  matter. 
The  mind  consists  of  a  plurality  of  independent  faculties,  each  of  which  is 
exercised  by  means  of  particular  portions  of  the  brain.  In  this  case,  causali- 
ty, which  thinks,  is  small ;  hence  he  is  a  fool;  but  calculation,  which  is  in- 
dependent of  it,  and  reckons  figures,  is  very  large,  and  he  is  great  in  figures.** 

HI.  Thb  brain   consists    of  as  want   different  PORTIONS 

CALLED  ORGANS,  AS  THE  MIND  DOF^  OF  FACULTIES. 

To  suppose  that  the  mind  consists  of  a  plurality  of  powers,  and  yet  that 
each  power  uses  the  whole  brain  in  siiecesi<ion^  is  a  palpable  absurdity 
Throughout  all  the  operations  of  nature,  we  find  a  distinct  instrument  or 
organ  for  every  class  of  functions,  and  also  every  distinct  class  of  functions 
to  be  exercised  by  its  particular  organ.  Thus,  instead  of  our  seeing,  and 
hearing,  and  tasting,  and  smelling,  and  feeling,  all  by  means  of  one  and  the 
same  apparatus,  each  is  performed  separately  by  its  appropriate  instrument 
Thi9  arrangement  is  universal,  and  the  plain  inference  is  that  the  same  is 
true  of  each  of  the  other  mental  powers,  including  the  organs  of  the  bram. 

These  two  last  propositions  might  have  been  stated  in  one,  the  truth  of 
^•ach  being  inseparable  from,  and  established  by,  that  of  the  other,  and  tha 
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hn>  together  constituting  the  very  essence  and  substance — both  the  founda- 
tion  and  the  superstructure,  us  also  the  characteristic  feature,  of  phrenology. 
Establish  either,  and  you  the.reby  establish  the  other,  and  with  it  the  truUi 
of  phrenological  science ;  overthrow  either,  and  you  thereby  overthrow  the 
other,  burying  the  entire  science  in  the  fall. 

If  the  braia  be  a  unity,  then  the  pathological  or  diseased  condition  of  any 
portion  01  it  must  af!ect  the  brain  as  a  vjhoh,  and  prove  injurious  to  the 
fnind  as  a  whole,  affecting  equaUy  its  every  function  and  operation ;  but  in 
case  the  brain  is  an  assemblage  of  parts'or  organs,  it  is  plain  that  the  injury 
of  one  of  them  will  affect  that  particular  class  of  mental  functions  which  i<f 
exercised  by  it,  and  that  only.  Now,  since  this  dass  of  facts  is  of  that  po- 
sitive, **  ad  kominemr  knock-down  character  which  will  at  onco  estabttsh 
or  vefute  the  doctrines  of  phrenology^  and  the  force  of  which  no  candid  or 
seflecting  mind  can  gainsay  or  resist,  the  author  will  narrate  a  few  which 
have  fallen  under  bis  own  observation.  8ee  cover,  and  also  Am«  Phren* 
lournaLvoL  II.,  No.  II,  pp.  508,  and  also  P.  P.  pp.  18  and  19. 

IV.  ThE8£  FACDLTISS  are  F0SS£:SS£D  OBIGIKALLT  Iir  DIFFERSirT 
DEGREES    OF   FOWER    BT    DIFFERERT.    INDITIDDALS,    AND    AISO    BT    THl 

SAME  iNDiTiDUAL.  See  su  Rccouut  of  thd  mathematical  fool,  p.  8,  and 
P.  P.  pp.  20< — ^24,  where  thb  proposition  is  discussed.  See  al»o,  the  endless 
diversity  of  talent  and  disposition  existing  amongst  men. 

V.  Other  conditions  bkino  £q.ttai.,  the  size  of  tse  braiit,  ikd 

OF  EACH  ORGAN,  IS  THE  XSAS^RE  OF  THEIR   FOWER  OF  FUNCTION. 

Though  tills  proposition  is  an  important  and  a  fundamental  one,  yet  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  discuss  it  here.  I  will  just  observe,  that  since  the  brain 
is  composeU  of  a  plurality  of  distinct  organs,  as  just  shown,  each  of  which 
exercises  a  distinct  class  of  functions,  the  supply  of  blood  to  these  several 
organs  is  proportionate  to  their  volume  and  exercise  combined.  In  other 
words,  the  more  you  exercise  the  feelings  of  benevoienccf,  of  cautiousness, 
or  causality,  for  example,  the  more  will  you  exercl»e.  the  organs  of  bene- 
volence, or  cautiousness,  or  causality,  (see  Corolla,  on  p.  7;)  and  this 
exercise  will  cause  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  these  organs,  which  blood  is 
freighted  with  matter  which  it  deposits  wherever  it  goes,  in  proportion  to 
its  abundance,  and  this  causes  an  enlargement  of  the  organs  proportionate 
to  the  exercise  of  their  respective  faculties.  This  principle  of  increase  by 
exercise,  and  decrease  by  inaction,  is  familiar  in  its  application  to  the  hands 
of  the  labourer,  sailor,  &c.,  to  the  foot  of  the  expert  dancer  and  the  pedestrian, 
to  the  chest  of  the  rower,  the  right  hand  compared  with  the  left,  &c  And 
since  the  brain  is  governed  by  this  same  physiological  law,  why  should  not 
its  effect  be  the  same  upon  the  organs  of  the  brain  1  It  is  for  our  opponents 
to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

VI.    But    PHRENOLOfiT    IS    MAINLT    PROVED    BT    PHYSICAL   FACTS.      It 

was  discovered,  and  has  thus  far  been  perfected,  by  the  true  Baconian 
method  of  inductive  philosophy — by  an  observation  and  a  classification  of 
FACTS.  See  the  method  by  which  each  organ  was  discovered.  In  P.  P. 
pp.  26 — 34,  will  be  found  a  chapter  on  the  phrenological  developments  of 
men  and  animals,  compared  with  their  characters,  in  which  the  brute  crea- 
tion are  shown  to  have  the  animal  organs  on/y,  and  to  be  destitute  of  the 
moral  and  the  reasoning  organs,  whilst  these  organs  are  largely  developed 
in  man.  The  world  is  emphatically  full  of  phrenological  facts,  but  our 
limits  do  not  allow  even  a  bird's-eye  glance  at  them.  The  reader  is  referred 
■  tat  them  to  Grail  and  8purzheim*s  works,  to  the  chapter  of  facts,  P.  P.  pp. 
256-^18  *  and  to  the  open  vohime  of  nature.    Read  for  yourselves. 
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PHYSIOLOGY ; 
OR,  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TEMPERAMENTa 

We're  not  octraelves, 
When  nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind. 
To  suffer  with  the  biydy.—^hakspeare. 

Tas  first  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  phrenology,  namely,  tlM 
**  other  conditions  being  the  same,"  the  size  of  the  brain  and  of  its  organs 
is  the  measure  of  their  power  of  function,  receives  important  modifications 
from  these  **  other  conditions,"*  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  phy- 
siology, or  the  organizaii&n  and  condition  of  the  body,  which  embraces 
Uie  temperament,  the  parentage,  health,  physical  habits,  diet,  exercise,  ex- 
citement, education,  sleep,  medicine,  &c. 

I.  The  Tempebaihents. 

Phrenologists  employ  this  term,  (though  that  of  appafatus,  which  the 
author  wilt  often  use  as  a  substitute,  would  convey  their  meaning  much 
better,)  to  designate  those  classes  of  organs  of  which  the  body  is  composed, 
their  predominance  or  deficiency  indicating  the  relative  vigour  with  which 
these  physical  functions  are  performed.  I'hus  the  lymphatic  or  phlejifmatic 
temperament  produces  dulness  and  laziness ;  the  sanguine  or  arterial,  lovo 
of  physical  action,  with  powerful  passions ;  the  bilious  or  fibrous,  givea 
great  strength  and  endurance ;  and  the  nervous,  intense  feelings  and  deli- 
cate sensibilities.  See  Combe's  description  of  the  temperaments,  in  his  Sys- 
tem of  Phrenology,  p.  30. 

But  these  terms  are  often  misunderstood.  Sanguine  is  mistaken  for 
buoyancy  of  spirits ;  bilious,  for  a  tendency  to  bilious  diseases ;  and  ner- 
vous, for  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
changing  them. 

Much  as  has  been  written  upon  this  most  important  department  of  phre- 
nological sdence,  little  that  is  instructive  or  satisfactory  has  yet  been  pro- 
duct. Dr.  Cald weirs  work  on  th^  temperaments,  and  his  article  in  No. 
1 1.  vol.  i.  p.  393  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  are  decidedly  the  best 
extant,  yet  these  embody  general  principles  rather  than  descend  to  details. 
Phrenologists  give  the  amateur  rules  for  ascertaining  the  temperaments,  and 
require  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  them,  yet  say  little  or  nothing 
concerning  the  several  qualities  of  mind,  and  kinds  of  disposition  and 

'^Phrenologists  are  often  unjustly  accused  of  making  these  "other  conditions'* 
icape-goats  for  their  alleged  errors.  This  charge  is  groundless ;  because,  first, 
the  rules  of  science  allow  us  to  state  just  as  many  conditions  as  we  please,  all  of 
which  the  reasonable  objector  is  bound  to  take  into  account :  and,  secondly,  tlie 
temperament  and  other  conditions  of  the  several  organs  in  the  samt  head^  are 
much  the  same.  Let  anti-phrenologists,  and  especially  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Sewall, 
measure  five  hundred  heads,  or  senile,  in  which  particular  organs,  say  cautiousness, 
or  benevolence,  are*large  or  small,  and  th<i  mental  manifestation  of  half  of  them  is 
the  reverse  of  the  measurements,  and  he  will  theretiy  overthrow  pnrenology,  and 
eiose  every  back  door  of  escape,  Atr  mora  effectually  than  by  measuring  fourtees 
iUtOMd  scuUs.    This  will  be  tabjectiog  phrenology  to  the  oa^  frofw  teat. 
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likait  which  accompany  these  temperameBts  respecUrely.  Yet  thi§  M  Me 
onhf  esserUiaJ  point  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  temperamenta. 

That  the  relations  existing  between  the  mind  and  body  are  most  inti 
mate,  and  that  the  influences  of  each  upon  the  other  are  reciprocal  and  most 
powcorfuli  all  admit,  yet  no  one  has  descended  to  pariiculan,  at  shown 
what  conditions  of  ^e  one  produce  given  states  of  the  other.  Hence,  so 
fiu-  as  concerns  the  practical  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  observation 
or  production  of  given  states  oi  mind,  we  are  as  yet  left  mostly  in  the  daik. 
It  is  upon  these  points  that  the  author  hopes  to  throw  much  additional 
light. 

The  ideas  that  the  temperaments  are  indicated  by  the  huild  and  thape 
of  the  body,  instead  of  by  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  hair,  and  the  other  signs 
usually  given,  and  also  that  particular  temperaments  give  rise  to,  and  ac- 
company, the  predominance  of  certain  classes  of  phrenological  organs,  and 
thereby  of  certain  qualities  and  states  of  mind,  of  certain  dispositions,  talents^ 
and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  qualities,  and  therefore,  that  the  build  and 
form  of  body  indicate  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  the  author  believes  to  be 
new  and  original  suggestions.  They  are  the  result  of  much  observation 
and  experience,  and  though  by  no  means  perfect,  they  strike  out  a  new 
field  of  investigation  to  be  perfected  hereafter. 

For  some  time  after  the  writer  commenced  the  practice  of  phrenology, 
he  followed  his  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  the  temperaments,  until  hu 
own  experience  taught  him  effectually,  by  the  repeated  mistakes  into  which 
they  led  him,  that  they  were  in  error,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  lym» 
pliaiic  temperament ;  which  they  described  as  being  a  bad,  dull,  lazy,  ease- 
loving,  liatless,  anti-thinking  and  &nti-feeling  temperament,  but  which  he 
often  found  coupled  with  superior  talents,  as  in  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  many  others.  He  then  adopted  the  theory,  that  as  every 
thing  appertaining  to  man  is  good  and  attains  a  good  end,  the  lymphatic 
temperament  must  be  not  only  beneficial,  but  even  essential,*  by  inducing 
that  ease-loving  state  of  the  system  called  rest,  which  lays  in  and  husbands 
those  vital  resources  required  fur  expenditure  by  the  other  temperaments. 
For  years,  however,  both  in  his  lectures  and  practice,  he  has  regarded  this 
temperament  as  a  state  of  disease  rather  than  as  a  distinct  temperament,  as 
an  accumulation  of  gross  fat,  which  does  more  harm  than  good. 

The  following  classifieation  and  naming  of  the  temperaments  is  both 
more  simple  and  more  comprehensive,  and  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
than  those  now  in  use.  Man,  as  an  organized  being,  has  a  body  which  is 
made  up  of  three,  instead  of  four,  classes  of  organs,  namely, 

1.  THE  VITAL  TEMPERAMENT,  or  the  nutritive  apparatus.  T\iis 
embraces  those  organs  employed  in  manufacturing  vitality,  and  in  creating 
and  sustaining  animal  life ;  viz.,  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  hearf,  lungs, 
blood,  viscera,  &c.,  including  all  the  internal  organs.  This  corresponds  ia 
part  to  the  sanguine  and  lymphatic  temperaments. 

*  In  G.  Combe's  familiar  lecture  upon  the  temperaments,  in  Philadelphia,  at 
which  be  requested  his  class  tu  hsIc  questions  and  propound  difficulties,  the  writer 
obtained  Ipave,  and  put  the  fitllowing  questions :  Tirst,  *'  What  in-ecise  function  in 
the  animnl  economy  does  the  lymphatic  temperament  perform  1"  Second,  *'How 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  lecturer,  that  *this  was  a  bad  temperament,'  could 
be  reconciled  with  tiie  well-ebtabltshed  phrenological  doctrine,  that  every  fkculty 
and  function  were  not  only  zood,  but  necessary  to  man's  existence  1"  So  far  tttm 
answering  the  first,  cr  solvinjr  the  ditficulty  presented  in  the  last,  he  treated  bolli 
the  qnestlons  and  their  proposer  any  thing  but  kindly,  and  reflected  eevtrely  on  the 
ktter  ftr  putting  them,  thereby  evincing  that  he  was  nonplussed- 
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S,  THE  MOTIVE  APPARATUa  This  includeg  Ae  bones  am' 
museka  which  constitute  the  framC'-work  of  the  sjstcm,  and  correspond? 
vrith  the  bilious  temperament 

3.  THE  MENTAL  APPARATUS.  This  embraces  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  which  are  the  instruments  employed  in  the  production  and 
exercise  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  is  similar  to  the  nervous  temperament. 

In  taking  for  my  cabinet  the  busts  of  our  great  men,  I  was  struck  with  the 
fact  that  they  all  had  amply  developed  chests.  Finding  some  diificulty  in 
adjusting  the  apparatus  to  the  head  of  S.  Soutliard,  oh  account  of  his  depth 
of  shoulders,  he  remarked  that  he  measured  under  the  arm-pits  as  much  as 
a  common  barrel.  In  taking  the  busts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bascom,  Judge 
Daggett,  Preston,  and  others,  the  same  difficulty  was  expenenced  from  the 
same  cause.  I  had  observed  the  same  amply  developed  chest  in  Webster,  Clay, 
Adams,  Marshall,  Gibson,  Frclinghuysen,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Alex.  Hamilton, 
N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Asher  Robbins,  Thaddeus  Stephens,  Govs.  Wolf,  Porter, 
Ritner,  Seward,  Edwards,  Vesey,  and  others ;  Drs.  Beecher,  Griffin,  Hum* 
phrey^  and  Packard,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  besides  those  below  enu- 
merated. 

Indeed,  every  distinguished  man  whom  I  had  seen,  or  whose  bust  I  had 
taken,  was  found  to  have  this  amply  developed  chest.  Hence  I  was  natu- 
rally led  to  conclude  that  it  was  as  much  an  accompaniment  of  greatness  as 
a  large  forehead ;  and  that  intellectual  greatness  was  the  product  of  both 
large  vital  organs  to  manufacture  the  vital  stamina,  and  large  intellectual 
organs  to  expend  this  vital  power  intellectually  instead  of  muscularly. 

In  Bridgeport,  C<f>nnecticat,  in  a  blindfold  examination,  I  ascribed  supe- 
rior talents  to  a  man  who  was  deficient  in  intellect.  When  the  error  wac 
pointed  out  and  the  request  made  to  re-examine,!  replied  that  his  headviBa 
a  good  one,  all  that  I  had  described  it  to  be,  but  that  he  had  but  a  feeble 
heart  to  nourish  and  invigorate  his  brain.  His  chest  was  small  and  narrow* 
his  arms  set  forward  and  near  together,  the  abdomen  small,  the  person  bent 
forward,  the  chest  as  it  were  caved  in,  and  the  pulse  extremely  feeble.  The 
next  day,  his  son,  who  was  also  simple,  and  another  lad  came  into  irny  office 
from  their  play.  The  simpleton's  pulse  beat  only  half  as  fast  and  not  half 
as  strong  as  the  other\«  I  had  made  thousands  of  similar  observations, 
which  I  now  recollected,  and  had  often  said  that  Benton  owed  his  talenta 
more  to  his  chest  and  habits  than  to  the  size  of  his  brain. 

The  conclusion  was  thus  forced  home  upon  me  that  greatness  depended 
quite  as  much  upon  the  development  of  this  class  of  organs,  as  upon  that  of 
the  brain,  or,  rather,  upon  both  united.  Not  that  every  man  with  large  in- 
ternal organs  is  a  great  man,  for  his  power  may  be  expended  physically,  but 
that  every  great  man  has  this  class  of  organs  large. 

From  this  time  I  abandoned  the  notion  of  the  lymphatic  temperament 
altogether,  and  adopted  the  classification  here  suggested.  These  conclusions 
were  arrived  at  in  1838,  and  since  that  time  have  regularly  formed  a  pari 
of  my  courses  of  lectures. 

1.  Thb  Vital  TxMPEnAMEWT,  or  Nctrititb  Apparatus.  Apply 
the  tongue  to  the  larger  end  of  a  good  egg,  and  it  will  be  perceptibly 
warmer  than  any  other  part,  because  the  vital  property  of  the  chick  is 
located  there ;  but  if  this  part  is  cold,  life  is  extinct,  and  the  egg  spoiled. 
(Subject  this  egg  to  the  process  of  hatching  for  a  short  time,  and  remove 
the  coverings  from  this  end,  and  you  will  see  the  heart  palpitating,  and  the 
blood  vessels  formed,  the  yolk  supplying  the  heart  with  the  required  nutri- 
Uuzi,  whilst  the  other  portions  remain  vet  unorganised.    The  first  portioD 
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of  the  animal  economy  fdrmed  is  the  heart  ain]  its  appurtenances,  or  th« 
internal  system  of  organs,  and  through  them,  matter  is  deposited  here  and 
there  for  the  formation  of  the  balance  of  the  body.  This  same  vital 
apparatus  also  supplies  the  materials  required  for  the  growth  and  nutri- 
tion of  all  the  parts,  requiring  either,  and  is  far  more  active  during  infancy 
and  youth  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  as  is  indicated  by  their  pulse, 
appetite,  and  love  of  physical  action.  Life  is  also  extinguished  sooner  by 
a  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  blood,  in- 
stead of  coagulating,  remains  liquid,  all  evincing  that  this  is  the  centre  of 
vitality. 

This  apparatus  not  only  originates  vitality,  but  also  sustains  the  whole 
mimal  economy.  It  constitutes  the  fountain  head  of  animal  power  and 
vital  energy ;  manufactures  the  animal  heat ;  resists  cold  and  heat,  disease 
and  death ;  and  re-supplies  the  brain,  and  nerves,  and  muscles  with  those 
vital  energies  which  they  are  compelled  to  expend  whenever  they  are  ex- 
ercised. It  is  to  the  man  what  the  fire,  and  wood,  and  water,  and  steam 
are  to  the  engine — the  "  vis  animae'' — the  "prtmum  mobile** — the  alpha 
and  the  omega  of  the  animal  economy. 

It  includes  the  entire  system  of  internal  organs  located  in  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  namely,  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  blood,  liver,  viscera,  &c  Its 
predominance  may  be  known,  not  so  much  by  red  or  chestnut  hair,  blue 
eyes,  &c.,  as  by  the  shape  of  Uie  body.  It  gives  a  stout,  square  built,  thick 
set,  stocky  build ;  depth  and  breadth,  and  often  roundness  of  shoulders,  and 
thus  a  capacious  chest ;  arms  far  apart  and  set  well  back  ;  well  developed 
alidomen;  a  full  strong  pulse;  large  and  strong  lungs;  powerful  voice; 
short,  sound,  and  well  set  teeth ;  plumpi  person ;  wide  nostrils ;  abundant 
flesh ;  red  face,  and  indeed  the  skin  everywhere  showing  a  great  supply  and 
flow  of  blood ;  hair  abundant,  and  often  curly ;  a  capacity  for  enduring 
fatigue,  and  privation,  and  exposure ;  a  tough,  iron  constitution,  or  what  is 
called  bottom,  which  is  erroneously  attributed  to  the  bitioua  temperament ; 
a  great  love  of  physical  action,of  amusements,  of  fresh  air,  and  out-of-door  exer- 
cise, though  not  o(  hard  work ;  a  restlessness  which  cannot  endure  confine- 
ment in-doors ;  and  a  desire  to  be  all  the  tin;ie  doing  something  to  work  ofiT 
the  constantly  accumulating  energies  of  the  system.  Generally,  though  not 
always,  the  hair  and  whiskers  will  be  red,  or  sandy,  or  chestnut,  abundant, 
and  often  curly  ;  the  face  flushed  or  suffused  with  Mood  ;  the  countenance 
florid,  and  often  handsome ;  the  Umbs,  neck,  &c.,  short,  and  thick  set,  and 
large  in  circumference ;  and  the  whole  person,  head  included,  built  on  the 
short,  and  broad,  and  thick  set,  instead  of  long  and  tall,  principle. 

This  temperament  gives  a  tough,  strong  constitution ;  great  powers  of 
endurance ;  a  great  amount  of  animal  life  and  vigour  to  be  worked  off,  either 
by  the  muscles  in  physical  action,  or  by  the  brain  in  thought  and  feeling ; 
great  ardour  of  desire ;  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm ;  powerful  feelings,  pas- 
'  fiions  and  impulses,  and  a  susceptibility  of  high  excitement,  as  well  as  sMisi- 
tiveness  to  the  influence  of  both  mental  and  physical  stimuli ;  a  hearty 
relish  for  food,  particularly  animal,  for  condiments,  sleep,  &c.,  and  a  great 
enjoyment  of  animal  life  and  pleasure  as  such. 

Persons  in  whom  this  temperament  predominates,  show  their  talents  in 
business,  natural  shrewdness,  and  management,  more  than  in  hard  study,  or 
direct  reasoning,  or  fondness  for  books.     They  have  usually  more  praclica.' 
common  sense  than  book  learning;  and  of  general  informatioii  about  me 
and  things,  such  as  they  pick  np  from  observation,  conversation,  newspi 
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pen,  &C.,  rathei  than  accurate  scientific  knowledge,  or  depth  and  power  of 
mind. 

Its  decided  predominance  is  accompanied  by  a  round  head,  well  developed 
at  the  base,  large  amativcness,  acquisitiveness,  alimentiveness,  benevolence, 
and  language ;  large  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  generally ;  a  rapid 
widening  of  the  head  from  the  corners  of  the  eyes  to  the  tips  ef  the  ears ;  side 
head  spherical  and  well  filled  out ;  forehead  generally  full  or  square  and 
broad  rather  than  high ;  perceptive  organs  large ;  and  ail  the  or^ns  short 
and  broad  rather  than  long  or  painted. 

This  temperament  predominates  in  Thos.  H.  Benton,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
Levi  Woodbury,  Wm.  C.  Preston,  of  S.  C,  N.  Biddle,  Rives,  Dr.  Bethune, 
Orville  Dewey,  David  Paul  Brown,  Robley  Dunglison,  Samuel  Southard, 
Garret  D.  Wall,  Felix  Grundy,  Jesse  R.  Burden,  Edwin  Forrest,  F. 
Wemyss,  J.  R.  Scott,  Ex-Sheriff  ParWns,  of  the  royal  family  of  England, 
Jas.  Watson  Webb,  Commodores  Chauncey  and  Kennedy,  Lord  Byron,  and 
many  other  public  characters.  The  Indian  Chief  Keokuk  affords  one  of  its 
oest  examples,  and  every  one  of  the  thirty  Indian  chiefs  taken  by  O.  S.  &  L 
N.  Fowler  show  a  development  of  chest  truly  remarkable,  exciting  astonish 
ment  by  their  size,  and  admiration  by  tbeir  beauty.  In  Indians  generally, 
and  also  in  Africans,  this  is  a  leading  temperament,  combined  with  the  mo- 
tive, but  with  less  of  the  mental.  In  the  Irish,  Dutch,  Germans,  and 
Jews,  it  also  predominates.     See  their  build. 

Men  of  this  temperament  predominant  generally  dislike  hard  woik,  and 
hence  choose  some  occupation  in  which  they  can  get  their  living  without  it, 
such  as  agents,  overseers,  cashiers,  aldermen,  captains,  landlords,  traders  in 
live  stock,  butchers,  speculators,  lawyers,  politicians,  public  officers,  con- 
tractors, &c  &c.  To  employ  a  trite  saying,  they  generally  "  know  on  which 
side  their  bread  is  buttered ;"  turn  every  thing,  especially  bargains,  of 
which  they  are  usually  fond,  to  their  own  account ;  always  feather  their 
own  nests ;  look  out  for  themselves,  and  take  care  to  g«t  their  own  part  of 
every  thing.  In  short,  this  is  the  animal  temperament,  both  physically  and 
phrenologically,  and  necessary  in  order  to  give  force  of  character,  and  that 
selfishness  which,  in  the  present  stale  of  things,  is  a  leading  requudte  to  suc- 
cess in  almost  every  thing.  It  feels  and  acts  out  the  sentiment,  ^*  every  raan 
for  himself,"  and  is  more  apt  to  be  connected  with  roguery  and  vice,  than 
any  other  organization. 

One  with  this  temperament  fully  developed  resists  powerfully  the  action 
of  disease,  yet  when  attacked,  is  usually  taken  suddenly,  becomes  very  sick, 
and  is  brought  at  once  to  the  crisis.  The  diseases  to  which  it  predisposes 
are  apoplexy,  gout,  fevers,  infiammatoiy  rheumatism,  |.!ethoric  complaints, 
flowing  of  blood  to  the  head,  asihma,  &c  Upon  it  health  and  long  life 
mainly  depend. 

Bad  men  will  be  found  to  have  this  temperament,  though  not  c  i4^  one 
in  whom  it  predominates  is  a  bad  man.  This  is  the  predominant  tempera- 
ment of  the  lower  animals.  One  of  its  best  examples  occurs  in  the  lion, 
and  the  extraordinary  height,  and  breadth,  and  size  of  his  chest  and  fore- 
shoulders,  his  terrific  roar,  length  of  life,  colour,  and  development  of  the  ani- 
mal organs,  all  evince  its  prodigious  development  The  motive  is  also 
almost  equally  powerful.    See  also  the  bull-dog,  mastifi^  6cc. 

2.  The  Motivk  Apparatus.  This  embraces  the  osseous  and  fibrous 
portions  of  the  system,  or  the  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  tendons,  and  every 
organ  of  the  body  employed  ia  eive  bodily  motion  of  any  kind ;  including 
walking,  labouring,  and  every  kind  of  coTporeai  movement    It  also  gives 
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muscular  strength,  and  constitutes  the  frame-work  of  the  system  giving  it 
its  build,  shape,  and  fonn ;  and  is  to  the  man  what  the  timbers  are  to  Uu 
hoQse,  or  the  hulk  to  the  steam-boat 

'HiAngh  the  bones  and  muscles  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  in  ahuoat 
every  respect,  yet  they  are  here  classed  together ;  because  each  is  adapted 
to,  and  useless  without  the  other,  and  both  together  perform  motion. 

The  bones  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  the  muscular  superstructure 
is  built,  are  articulated  at  their  ends  by  the  joints,  and  firmly  bound  to- 
gether by  ligaments,  yet  allowed  free  motion.  Towards  the  middle  of  these 
bones,  the  muscles  are  firmly  attached,  so  that  when  they  contract,  they 
give  motion  to  the  end  of  the  bone  opposite  the  beify  of  the  muscle. 
These  muscles  constitute  the  lean  meat,  or  red  flesh  of  all  animals,  and  are 
made  red  by  the  immense  number  of  minute  blood-vessels  which  are  rami 
fied  upon  every  fibre  of  every  muscle  in  order  to  re-supply  that  vital  power 
which  is  expended  by  its  exercise.  The  contractile  power  of  these  muscles 
s  truly  astonishing,  as  is  evident  from  the  wonderful  feats  of  strength  and 
agility  of  which  man  is  capable ;  and  that  too,  though  these  muscles  act 
under  a  great  mechanical  disadvantage. 

One  in  whom  the  motive  apparatus  predominates,  has  a  person  lean  and 
spare;  usually  of  good  size  and  height;  an  athletic  build;  strongly  marked 
features;  a  large, Roman  nose;  high  ami  large  cheekbones ;  large  and  broad 
front  teeth ;  and  all  the  bones  of  the  body  large  and  (projecting;  a  deep,  grum, 
base  voice ;  distinctly  marked  muscles,  and  blood-vessels;  large  joints;  hard 
flesh  ;  great  muscular  power,  or  physical  strength  ;  ease  of  action,  and  love 
of  physical  labour,  of  lifting,  working,  &c. ;  dark,  and  often  coarse,  stifi^ 
abundant,  and  perhaps  bushy  hair ;  a  black,  and  heavy  beard ;  dark  skin 
and  eyes;  sr harsh,  expressive  visage;  strong,  but  coarse  and  harsh  feelings; 
the  movements  like  those  of  the  draught  horse,  stow,  but  powerful  and 
efficient ;  with  much  force  and  energy  of  character. 

The  mental  qualities  of  this  temperament  take  their  complexion  entirely 
from  its  combinations,  which  will  presently  be  considered. 

3.  Thb  MsifTAL  Temperament,  or  the  Nervous  Apparatus. — ^This  em- 
braces the  brain  and  nervous  system,  or  that  portion  of  the  body  called  into 
action  in  the  manufacture  and  exercise  of  thought,  feeling,  sensation,  &c 

At  first,  the  brain  consists  of  a  mere  ganglion  of  nervous  matter,  formed 
at  the  top  of  the  spinal  column.  To  thi^,  succes£:ive  additions  are  mad« 
upwards  and  forwards,  forming,  successively,  the  brains  of  various  animals, 
from  that  of  ^he  fish  and  toad,  through  that  of  tlie  dog  and  monkey,  up  to 
the  perfectly  developed  brain  of  the  adult  man.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the 
base  of  the  brain,  or  the  animal  organs,  which  alone  can  be  exercised  by 
the  infant,  are  developed  first,  whilst  benevolence,  amativeness,  veneration 
constructiveness,  and  some  others  which  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  infimt, 
ftre  not  developed  for  some  time  in  the  heads  of  infants.    See  their  heads 

The  construction  of  the  brain  is  fraught  with  more  interest  than  that  oT 
any  other  portion  of  the  system.  Its  internal  portion  is  fibrous,  whilst  its 
outer  is  soft  and  gelatinous.  It  is  folded  up  into  layers  or  furrows,  called 
convolutions,  which  are  expanded  by  dropsy  in  the  brain,  into  a  nervouii 
sheet  or  web.  These  convolutions  allow  a  much  greater  amount  of  nervouii 
matter  to  be  packed  up  in  a  given  compass,  and  tlieir  depth  and  size  are 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  mind  and  talent.  Thus  in  animals  and 
idiots  they  are  small  and  shallow;  in  men  of  ordinary  talents,  much  deeper; 
whilst  the  dissectors  of  the  brains  of  Cuvier,  Lord  Byron,  and  other 
great  men,  have  remarked  with  astonishment  upon  the  size  and  depth 
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of  tlieir  convolutions ;  and  Dr.  G.  M'Ciellan,  the  distinguished  surgeon  in 
Philadelphia,  remarked  to  the  writer,  in  reference  to  a  recent  dissection  of 
the  brain  of  one  of  the  most  talented  men  of  Delaware,  that  he  never  saw 
the  convolutions  so  deep  and  large — the  furrows  being  an  inch  in  depth. 

Some  writers  say  five  times  as  much  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain  in  propor- 
tion to  its  volume,  as  is  sent  to  any  other  portion  of  the  system ;  some  say 
eight  times  as  much ;  others  fifteen ;  and  one  twenty ;  but  all  agree  as  to 
the  general  fact  The  difierence  between  them  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  talents  of  those  operated  upon,  intellectual  subjects  having 
the  most  The  distinctness  and  protrusion  of  th^  veins  in  the  heads  of  our 
great  men,  as  also  the  immediate  filling  up  of  these  veins  when  one  laughs 
or  becomes  excited,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  column,  and  by  means  of  the  nerves 
that  go  off  from  the  spinal  marrow  through  the  joints  of  the  back  bone,  the 
\  rain  holds  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  body,  the  nerves  being  rami- 
tied  upon  every  portion  of  its  surface,  so  that  not  even  the  point  of  a  needle 
can  penetrate  any  portion  of  it  without  lacerating  them,  and  thus  producing 
pain.  This  spinal  marrow  is  composed  of  four  principal  columns,  the  two 
anterior  ones  exercising  voluntary  motion,  the  two  posterior  ones,  sensa- 
tion. Let  the  nerves  that  go  off  from  the  two  posterior  columns,  be  severed 
•t  their  root,  and  the  parts  on  which  they  are  ramified  will  be  destitute  of 
sensation,  not  feeling  any  thing,  though  able  to  move;  but  on  severing  the 
nerves  that  go  off  from  the  two  anterior  columns,  though  the  patient  will  feel 
the  prick  of  the  needle,  he  will  be  unable  to  move  file  limb  to  which  the 
nerve  goes.  Now  observe,  that  these  two  anterior  or  motive  columns 
•re  in  -direct  connexion  with  ih^  frontal  portion  of  the  brain,  in  which  the 
intellectual  organs  are  located,  so  that  each  can  communicate  freely  with 
the  other,  whilst  the  two  posterior  colunms,  or  those  of  sensation,  are  in 
connexion  with  the  ba£k  part  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  organs  of  the  feel- 
ings are  located. 

These  two  classes  of  nerves  are  united,  near  their  origin,  in  one  common 
sheath,  but  let  them  be  severed  in  any  part  of  their  course,  and  the  portion 
below  will  be  destitute  of  sensation  or  motion  according  to  the  nerve  severed, 
whilst  the  parts  above  will  retain  them  unimpaired.  They  are  most  abun- 
dant on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  and  accordingly,  the  skin  and  adjacent 
flesh  is  the  seat  of  much  rnoHs  intense  pain  from  wounds  than  the  internal 
portions. 

One  in  whom  the  mental  temperament  greatly  predominates,  will  be 
characterizod  physically  by  a  small  stature ;  light  build ;  small  bones  and 
muscles ;  a  slim,  tall,  spare,  sprightly  person ;  quickness  of  motion ;  great 
physical  activity,  too  much  for  his  strength ;  sharp  features ;  thin  lips ;  a 
small  pointed  nose ;  teeth  sharp  and  liable  to  early  decay ;  all  the  bones 
pointed;  the  head  usually  uneven,  and  the  phrenological  organs  sharp;  the 
Toice  sharp,  shrill,  high-keyed,  and  often  soflt  and  flexible,  and  its  intoiia- 
tions  evincing  fervour  and  tenderness ;  the  hair  light,  fine,  and  thin ;  a  fine, 
clear,  soft,  and  delicate  skin ;  extreme  sensitiveness  to  physical  suffering ; 
ft  keen,  light,  intelligent,  and  sparkling  eye ;  a  speaking  countenance,  indi- 
eating  sensibility ;  a  small  narrow  chest  and  abdomen ;  and  the  shoulders 
set  forward  and  brought  near  together ;  thus  producing  a  stooping,  bending 
attitude.  The  diseases  to  which  it  predisposes  are  consumption,  dyspepsia, 
iiver  complaint,  and  brain  fever ;  nervous  affections  .  a  flowing  of  blood  to  the 
head,  with  wakefulness  at  night;  and  a  tendency  to  partial  or  entire  mental 
derangement 
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He  win  be  characterized  mentally  by  a  predominance  of  mind  over  tbat  of 
ibc  body,  so  that  its  ststte  will  affect  that  of  the  bo<ly  more  than  that  of  the 
body  will  the  mind.  He  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  stimuli  and  of  all  exciting  causes;  be  refined  and  delicate  ia 
feeling  and  expression,  and  easily  disgusted  with  any  thing  coarse,  vulgar, 
or  out  of  taste ;  when  he  enjoys,  will  enjoy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  when 
he  suiieiiB.  sufler  with  equal  intensity ;  he  subject  to  extremes  of  feeling ; 
have  his  disgusts,  sympathies,  and  prepossessions  easily  excited  ;  experience 
a  vividness  and  intensity  of  emotion,  and  a  clearness,  pointed ness,  and  rapi- 
dity of  thought,  perception,  and  conception,  and  a  love  of  mental  exercise, 
imparted  by  no  other  temperament;  6  id  have  a  deep  flow  of  pure  and  virtu- 
ous feeling,  which  will  effectually  resist  vicious  inclinations.  His  desires 
tvili  be  intense,  and  his  efforts  to  obtain  his  ends  correspondingly  vigorous. 
Hence  he  will  be  eager  in  all  his  pursuits,  and  feel  that  his  ends  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  must  be  answered  note;,  and  thus  liable  to  overdo, 
and  prematurely  exhaust  his  physical  powers,  which  at  best  are  none  too 
good.  He  will  also  be  very  fond  of  reading  and  study ;  of  thinking  and  rea- 
Honing ;  of  books  and  literary  pursuits ;  of  conversation,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
information,  and  apt  to  lie  awake  at  night,  thinking,  or  feeling,  or  reading. 

This  temperament  gives  mind  as  mind,  and  literary  rather  than  business 
talents.  One  with  this  temperament  predominant  should  choose  some  pro- 
fession, or  light  mental  occupation,  such  as  a  clerk,  merchant,  teacher,  or  if  a 
mechanic,  should  choose  that  of  a  goldsmith,  or  some  similar  business  requir- 
ing much  light  action,  but  not  hard  lifting,  where  he  can  get  his  living  b}'  his 
head  instead  of  his  hands.  He  should  also  avoid  close  application ;  take  much 
pleasurable  recreation  and  exercise;  live  more  at  his  ease  than  he  is  inclined 
to  do ;  avoid  all  kinds  of  stimulants,  wines,  tea  and  coffee  included ;  use 
vegetable  food  mostly;  endeavour  to  enjoy  existence;  and  avoid  being 
worried. 

These  temperaments  are  always  combined,  each  exbting  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  every  individual..  They  are  sometimes  equally  balanced,  but 
generally  one  predominates,  another  is  secondary  though  well  marked,  and 
a  third  moderate  or  weak.  The  e&cts  produced  by  their  combinations  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  manifestation  of  mind. 
The  author  does  not  expect  to  do  it  justice,  but  only  to  advance  a  few  im- 
portant hints.  This  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  observation 
aiane,  not  from  books  and  descriptions,  which  can  do  no  more  than  to  put 
the  observer  upon  the  right  track. 

The  vital  apparatus  expends  its  energies  first  in  forming  the  body,  se- 
condly in  consolidating  and  perfecting  it,  and  lastly,  in  perfecting  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  which  devplop  mind.  In  infancy,  childhood,  and 
youth,  it  greatly  predominates  over  the  others,  especially  the  mental,  which 
ripens  last  and  holds  sway  longest.  Heice,  long  after  the  physical  powers 
begin  to  wane,  the  mental  retain  ell  the  T  pristine  vigour,  yielding  last  to 
enfeebling  old  age.    Hence  the  proverb  **  «?ld  men  for  counsel." 

Again,  our  smartest  men  were  often  very  dull  boys ;  giving  little  promise 
of  talent  till  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  old.  This  is  explained  by  the 
physiological  law  just  stated.  In  early  life,  the  vital  apparatus  was  mostly 
expended  in  farming  a  powerful  constitution,  and  laying  in  a  great  reservoir 
of  vital  stamina.  Such  are  **  late  ripe,  late  rotten " — ^the  winter  apple, 
improving  with  age,  and  keeping  well.  They  have  amply  developed  chests ; 
an  excellent  muscular  organization;  thevitcd  motive  temperament predoifii' 
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lating  in  youth,  with  a  large  amount  of  the  elements  of  the  mental,  60  t\jt^ 
/hen  their  energies  reach  the  brain,  mind  assumes  the  ascendancy,  converW 
ng  their  powerful  resources  into  mental  greatness. 

Precocity  is  the  opposite  of  this,  the  mental  apparatus  being  too  "•**ly  and 
too  powerfully  developed,  thus  using  up  the  energies  of  the  system,  ahd 
causing  an  early  death.  The  minds  of  such  should  never  l>e  stimulated,  hut 
always  be  checked,  and  their  vital  and  motive  temperaments  cultivated.  But 
parental  fondness  oflen  takes  the  o{)posite  course  in  order  to  exhib  t  ^'iis  pre- 
cocity, which  hastens  their  ruin. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  death  prostrates  the  extrenius  first; 
(he physical  before  the  mental  powers;  tlie  base  of  the  brain,  or  the  animal 
propensities,  such  as  appetite,  hatred,  love  of  money,  &c.,  next ;  and  finishes 
with  the  moral  organs.  Hence,  after  "  the  world  and  the  love  of  it "  have 
vanished,  the  spiritual  man,  or  the  organs  in  the  top  of  the  head,  are  otten 
vigorously  exercised  upon  a  future  state. 

Since  the  vital  apparatus  manufactures  the  vital  resources  to  l>e  expended 
either  by  the  muscles  in  physical  action,  or  by  the  brain  in  the  exercise  of 
mind  and  feeling,  according  to  the  demand,  its  ample  development  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  labourer,  to  the  intellectual  man,  to  the  business  man,  in 
short,  to  any  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  and  when  deficient  should 
by  all  means  be  cultivated. 

The  vital  motive  apparatus.  One  having  this  temperament  predomi- 
nant, will  be  of  good  size  and  height,  if  not  large ;  well  proportioned ;  broad 
shouldered ;  muscular ;  nose  and  cheek-bones  prominent ;  visage  strongly 
marked;  features  often  coarse  and  homely;  countenance  oAen  stem  and 
harsh ;  face  red  ;  hair  red  or  sandy,  if  not  coarse,  and  movements  strong, 
but  often  awkward  and  seldom  polished.  He  will  be  best  adapted  to  some 
laborious  occupation,  and  enjoy  hard  work  more  than  books  or  literary  pur- 
suits ;  have  great  power  of  feeling,  and  thus  require  much  self-government ; 
possess  more  talent  than  he  exhibits  to  others ;  manifest  his  mind  more  in 
his  business,  in  creating  resources  and  managing  matters  than  in  literary- 
pursuits  or  mind  as  such;  and  improve  with  age,  growing  better  and  more 
intellectual  as  he  grows  older. 

One  with  the  vital  mental  temperament  predominant,  with  the  motive 
moderate  or  small,  will  have  a  double  augmentation  of  fervid  feeling — of  ani- 
mal feeling  from  his  vital,  and  of  elevated  mental  and  sentimental  feeling 
from  his  mental  apparatus,  being  hardly  able  to  contain  himself^  such  will 
be  their  intensity.  His  flow  of  sympathy  will  be  great,  so  that  he  will 
easily  receive  and  communicate  impressions ;  be  too  much  influenced  by 
bis  Impulses,  likes,  dislikes,  first  impressions,  &c. ;  have  his  hobbies;  be 
enthusiastic ;  throw  a  great  amount  of  feeling  into  all  he  says  and  does ; 
use  strong  and  byperbolicAltxpressions ;  be  fond  of  company,  if  not  forward 
in  it ;  have  a  quick,  clear,  sharp,  keen,  active  mind  and  good  business  talents; 
a  ready  flow  of  ideas  and  a  talent  for  communicating  them,  either  on 
paper  or  in  social  conversation  ;  show  taste  and  refinement  and  delicacy  in 
every  thing ;  have  an  under-current  of  pure  virtuous  feeling  which  will  pre- 
vent the  grosser  manifestation  of  animal  passion,  and  give  the  intellectual 
and  moral  man  the  ascendency,  sinning  only  under  some  sudden  and  power- 
ful excitement,  for  which  he  will  be  very  sorry ;  be  fond  of  reading,  particu- 
larly poetry,  novels,  tales,  light  and  sentimental  pieces,  belles  lettres,  news- 
papers, &c. ;  be  inclined  to  attempt  this  kind  of  composition ;  have  a  re> 
lentive  memory ;  shrewdness ;  smartness ;  and  enough  of  selfishness  to  tal^ 
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nre  of  number  one^  yet  not  enough  power  or  momeatnm  of  mmd  and  du^ 
meter  to  become  ^ea^  or  pre-emiDent  This  is  the  eloquent*  tempenmenl^ 
and  also  the  poetical,  though  in  poete  the  mental  often  predominates  over 
both  the  others.  In  singers  it  also  predominates,  though  the  ^ital  generallj 
Assumes  the  lead,  giving  both  the  love  of  music  and  a  poweriul  voice. 

Its  predominance  is  indicated  by  small  bones;  moderate  stature;  light 
and  thin  hair  and  eyes;  rather  thick  set,  stout  buiJd  ;  round  ahouldeis;  lull 
chest;  full  fiice;  handsome  figure;  genteel  address;  beautiful  features; 
small,  short,  and  sharp  nose;  a  sprightly  walk;  considerable  colour  in 
the  cheeks  and  fiice ;  and  that  exquisiteness  of  feeling  which  enjoys  and 
si^fers  in  the  extreme.  Hence  its  possessor  will  live  a  very  happy,  e* 
unhappy^  or  else  chequered  life,  according  as  his  organs  are  agreeably 
or  disagreeably  afiected. 

Auburn  hair  is  the  product  of  this  temperament,  which  is  no  less  the 
accompaniment  of  beauty  of  mind  and  feeling,  than  it  is  of  face  and  figures 
The  kotivb  mbhtal  texp£Ram£:;t.  One  having  this  temperament, 
with  the  motive  predominant,  and  the  vital  average  or  full,  will  be  of  good 
size;  rather  tail  and  slim;  lean  and  rawboned,  if  not  homely  and  awkward ; 
poor  in  flesh ;  bones  and  features  prominent,  particularly  the  nose ;  have  a 
firm  and  distinct  muscle,  and  a  good  physical  organization ;  a  keen,  piercings 
penetrating  eye;  the  front  upper  teeth  rather  large  and  projecting;  the 
hands,  fingers,  and  limbs  all  long ;  a  long  fece,  and  often  a  high  forehead; 
a  firm,  rapid,  energetic  walk ;  and  great  ease  and  efficiency  of  action,  acconi- 
panied  with  little  fatigue. 

He  tvill  have  strong  desires  and  much  energy  of  character ;  will  take 
hold  of  his  projects  with  both  hands,  and  drive  forward  in  spite  of  obstacle^ 
and  hence  is  calculated  to  accomplish  a  great  deal ;  is  not  idle  or  laasy,  but 
generally  prefers  to  wait  upon  himself;  will  move,  walk,  dbc,  in  a  decided, 
forcible  and  straight-forward  manner ;  have  strong  passions ;  a  tough  and 
wiry  brain  and  body;  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind;  good  judgment;  clear 
head,  and  talents  more  solid  than  brilliant ;  be  long-headed,  bold,  cool,  cal 
culating,  fond  of  deep  reasoning,  and  philosophizing,  of  hard  thinking,  and  the 
graver  and  more  solid  branches  of  learning.  This  is  the  thorough-going 
temperament;  imparts  busine^  powers;  predisposes  to  hard  work,  and 

*Tnie  eloquence  consists,  not  in  strength  of  argument,  nor  in  gigantic  power  of 
thought,  not  in  deep,  powerM,  conclusive  reasonfng,  nor  the  observation  of  rheto* 
rical  rules,  but  in  the  spontaneous  gushlngs  or  the  impassioned  burstings  of  deep 
feeling  and  intense  emMion,  transmitted  to  the  audience  not  so  much  by  words  as 
by  the  melting,  thrilling,  soul-stirring  intonations  of  the  voice ;  by  the  looks  and  at- 
titude of  the  man,  which  take  captive  the  citadel  of  feeling  by  storm,  and  melt  the 
soul  in  sympathy.  Hence  eloquence  can  never  be  written,  never  placed  on  paper. 
It  inuitt  he  seen  and  heard  and  felt.     Thin  tentperainent  is  productive  of  eloquence 


in  two  ways :  first,  by  creating  a  gupbing  fountain  of  sympathy  and  a  spontaneous 
flow  of  feeling  in  the  speaker,  and  B«2€oudly,  by  giving  a  large  pair  of  lungs,  which 
in  fpeaking  use  up  great  quantities  of  air,  by  which  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain 


in  great  abumlancc  and  higlily  charged  with  vitality,  thus  producing  pathos.  The 
oreuns  of  language,  individuality,  eventuality,  cotnparison,  idestity,  imitation,  and 
mine  others  are  also  necessary,  and  this  sama  temperament  in  the  hearer  imparts 
the  feelings  to  be  operated  upon.  This  temperament  predominates  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bogcom,  whom  Clay  pronounced  the  greatest  natural  orator  he  ever  heard ;  in  Revs. 
Bethune,  Bnrcbard  and  Matfitt ;  in  Divid  Paul  Brown,  Judge  Conrad,  William  B, 
Read,  ex  Attorney-General  of  Pa. ;  Alvan  Stewart  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Ely  K» 
More,  ex  U.  S.  Representative  from  N.  Y.,  whoiite  natural  untutored  eloquence 
ourxt  for'.b  meteor-like  in  such  dazzling  splendour  as  to  astonish  and  overpower  his 
beareru,  and  soon  literally  overcame  and  prostrated  his  physical  energies,  and  many 
others  who  might  be  named.  Indeed  I  know  no  one  remarkable  for  oratory  or  muslo 
in  whum  this  temperament,  and  especiallv  the  vital,  does  not  predominate.  \Vs 
triumphantly  appeal  whether  phrenology  does  not  thus  furnish  a  better  deserij^»lMi 
»nd  analysis  of  eloquence  than  can  b«  found  in  works  on  this  subject. 
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18  indispensable  to  those  who  engage  in  great  undertakhigs,  or  who  would 
rise  to  eminence. 

One  having  the  mental  temperament  predominant,  the  motive  fall  or 
large,  and  the  vital  average  to  full,  wilt  differ  in  build  from  the  preceding 
description  only  in  his  l>eing  smaller,  taller  in  proportion,  and  more  spare. 
He  will  have  a  reflective,  thinking,  planning,  di^riminatiiig  cast  of  mind ;  a 
great  fondness  for  literature,  science,  and  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  deeper, 
graver  kind ;  be  inclined  to  choose  a  professional  or  mental  occupation ;  i^ 
exercise  his  body  much,  bat  his  mind  more;  will  have  a  high  foreheail  t 
good  moral  faculties;  and  the  brain  developed  more  from  the  root  of  the 
nose,  over  to  philoprogenitiveness,  than  around  the  ears.  In  character, 
also,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  will  predominate.  This  (empi^ra- 
ment  is  seldom  connected  with  depravity,  but  generally  with  talent,  and  a 
manifestation,  not  only  of  superior  talents,  but  of  the  solid,  metnphysic  I, 
reasoning,  investigating  intellect;  a  fondness  £)r  natural  philosophy,  the 
natural  sciences,  Sec,  It  is  also  the  temperament  for  authorship  and  clear- 
headed, laboured  productions.  It  predominates  in  Revs.  .Jonathan  Edwards, 
Wilbur  Fiske,  N.  Taylor,  E.  A.  Parke,  Leonard  Bacon,  Albeit  Barnes, 
Oberlin,  and  Pres.  Day ;  Drs.  Parish  and  Rush ;  in  Vethake,  Hitchcock,  Jas. 
Brown  the  grammarian,  ex  U.  S.  Attorney  General  Butler,  Hugh  L.  White, 
Wise,  Asher  Kobbins,  Walter  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Franklin, 
Alex.  Hamilton,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Jno.  Q.  Adams,  Percival, 
Noah  Webster,  Geo.  Combe,  Lucretia  Mott,  Catharine  Waterman,  Mrs. 
Bigoumey,  and  nearly  every  distinguished  author  and  scholar. 

But  if  the  mental  temperament  decidedly  predominates,  the  motive 
only  fair  ^and  the  vital  weak,  he  will  bo  very  tall,  slim,  long-boned,  lank, 
small  chested,  slender  built,  very  active  and  smart  for  business,  but  too  light 
for  any  thing  requiring  great  strength  of  mind,  or  force  of  character.  He 
is  best  fitted  for  some  light,  active  basiness,  such  as  mercantile,  writing, 
book-keeping,  &c.,'  or  if  a  mechanic,  for  a  silversmith,  tailor,  &c.  Artists 
generally  have  this  temperament,  and  often  poets.  The  muscles  being  too 
small  to  relish  or  endure  much  hard  work,  they  take  too  little  vigorous 
exercise ;  have  feelings  too  refined  and  exquisite  for  this  rough  and  selfish 
age,  or  for  coarse,  dirty  work ;  are  often  sentimental,  hypochondriacal,  and 
dyspeptic,  and  predisposed  to  consumption  and  an  early  grave.  This  build 
and  temperament  generally  predominate  in  our  first  cut  dandies  and  doable 
refined  ladies,  who  are  usually  more  fashionable  than  sensible  or  useful.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  desirable  one,  especially  for  wives  and  mothers,  notwith- 
standing it  is  now  all  the  rage,  and  much  cultTvated  by  artificial  pressure. 
It  generally  predominates  in  our  city  and  village  masters,  misses,  an  J 
children,  and  also  in  precocious  children,  who  seldom  amount  to  much,  and 
usually  die  young.  Consumptive  families  are  mostly  very  smart,  but  very 
slim,  poor  in  fiesh,  and  sharp-favoured. 

One  haYy)g  the  vital  predominant,  the  motive  fair  or  strong,  and  the  men 
lal  deficient,  when  really  roused,  and  pressed  into  service  by  powerful  mo- 
tives, will  be  able  to  accomplish  much,  yet  will  love  ease,  and  do  no  moro 
than  he  is  compelled  to.  His  passions  will  be  strung,  and  his  temptations 
powerful,  with  some  tendency  to  merry  company,  if  not  the  excitement  of 
drink.  He  will  ivit  be  inclined  to  books,  or  hard  study,  or  close  application, 
but  will  be  able  to  do  much  hard  work,  and  less  disgusted  with  coarse  or 
filthy  kinds  of  labour  than  one  more  delicately  organized.  Hence  it  is  desi* 
rable  that  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,**  scavengers,  col- 
U«ra,  dtc.,ihould  have  this  temperament    One  with  the  mental  temperament 
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woald  be  incapacitated  both  mentally  and  physically  for  these  Winds  of 
^dgeiy* 

The  motive  predominant,  mental  great,  and  vital  full,  is  the  one  for  poweiw 
fol  and  sustained  mental  effort,  and  great  power  in  any  department,  espe- 
cially that  of  mind  as  mind,  or  of  sv/aying  a  commanding  influence  over 
mankindy  or  for  taking  the  lead  in  a  large  business ;  whilst  one  with  the 
mental  predominant,  the  vital  full,  and  the  motive  weak,  though  he  may  be 
imart,  he  cannot  be  great ;  though  his  feelings  may  flare  up,  and  his  talentft 
ihine  forth  with  brilliancy,  they,  will  be  raomentaty,  and  too  flashy,  vapid, 
tod  quickly  spent  to  be  permanently  usefuL  The  former  is  the  solid  wood 
or  the  anthracite  coal,  making  a  slow  but  powerful  and  continuous  heat ; 
whilst  the  latter  resembles  the  fire  made  by  pine  shavings,  intense  but  mo* 
mentary. 

Having  described  clearly  the  three  primary  temperaments  and  their  prin- 
cipal combinatiors  the  reader  is  lefl  to  his  own  observation  for  the  interme- 
'  diate  shades  of  r'^racter  produced  by  the  others. 

Balance  o\  tempbramknt.  But  the  best  temperament,  the  one  most 
fevourable  f?/  true  greatness  and  a  general  genius,  for  balance  and  consis- 
tency of  character,  and  for  perfection  in  every  thing,  is  that  in  which  each  ia 
strongly  marked,  and  all  about  equally  balanced.  Is  there  too  much  of  the 
motive,  there  is  power,  hut  nothing  to  rouse  it  to  effort,  and  the  talents  lie 
dormant.  Does  the  vital  motive  greatly  predominate  over  the  mental, 
though  there  is  physical  power  and  enjoyment,  there  is  too  little  of  the  men- 
tal, too  little  sensibility,  too  much  grossness  and  coarseness,  too  little  intel- 
lect and  too  much  of  the  animal.  If  the  mental  predominates,  there  is  too 
much  mind  and  sensibility  for  the  body,  too  much  feeling,  and  that  too  exqui- 
site for  this  coarse  world,  together  with  a  green-house  precocity,  and  too 
much  sentimentalism  and  refinement.  They  might  be  aptly  compared  to 
the  several  parts  of  a  steamboat  The  vital  is  the.  wood,  water,  fire,  steam, 
and  engine ;  the  motive,  the  hulk ;  the  mental,  the  freight  and  passengers. 
When  the  vital  predominates,  it  manufactures  more  steam,  more  vital  energy 
than  the  others  can  work  off,  and  there  is  a  restlessness,  a  pressure,  an  over- 
flowing of  feeling  and  passion,  and  a  liability  to  burst  If  there  is  a  de- 
cided predominance  of  bone  and  muscle,  there  is  too  much  hulk ;  she  will 
move  slowly,  and  if  the  mental  is  also  weak,  she  is  too  light  freighted  to  be 
worth  running,  or  to  secure  the  great  objects  of  existence.  But  if  the  men- 
tal is  greatly  predominant,  she  is  overloaded,  in  danger  of  sinking,  and 
incapable  of  being  properly  managed. 

But  when  these  temperaments  are  equally  balanced,  when  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  vital  energy,  a  proportionate  supply  of  the  motive  to 
impart  physical  strength  and  the  love  of  labour  requisite  to  give  exercise, 
and  also  of  brain  to  impart  mental  capacity  and  enjoyment,  health  and  long 
life,  and  a  high  order  of  talent  will  be  the  delightful  result  ^ 

Every  form  of  disease,  and  a  premature  death,  are  caused  mainly  ^  a  pre- 
dominance o(  one  or  more  of  these  temperaments,  or  the  weakness  of  others, 
Of  their  exhaustion  or  want  of  action.  When  any  one  has  assumed  the 
ascendency,  its  tendency  is  to  become  still  mere  predominant,  and  thereby 
to  withdmw  the  strength  from  the  others,  on  the  principle  that  an  overloaded 
stomach  withdraws  the  strength  from  the  brain  and  muscles,  which  is  the 
vet^  reverse  of  what  should  take  place.  This  n&ca  up  the  weaker  tempert^ 
cents,  and  they  go  by  the  board,  carrying  health  and  life  with  them. 

The  inquiry  then  becomes  a  most  important  one, 

HOV  CAir  THXSS  TKBVSRAltZirTS  BE  IITCAEASSII  OR  DKCRXASXnt 
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How  eon  their  halanee  bepreserved  or  regcuned?  The  ready  aniwer  ui^  ^ 

By  their  reaptetivt  exercise  and  euUivaiion, 

Has  yoor  mental  apparatus  become  too  powerful  and  active,  and  yoar  mui- 
ealar  too  weak,  stop  those  sedentary  or  mental  pursuits  which  have  induced 
this  state  of  things ;  suspend  business ;  remove  care  and  anxiety ;  take  things 
easily ;  take  much  physical  exercise,  and  even  moderate  labour  will  be  of 
great  service  to  you,  or  rather,  is  indispensable ;  avoid  stimulants  of  all 
kinds  and  deg^rees,  for  they  excite  the  nervous  system  which  you  wish  to 
remain  quiescent ;  retire  early,  first  taking  care  to  make  yourself  sleepy ; 
rise  early,  but  sleep  enough ;  banish  care  from  your  pillow ;  give  your  food 
ample  time  to  digest,  and  let  it  be  of  a  cooling  nature ;  avoid  animal  food, 
tea,  cofiee,  wines,  porter,  &c.,  the  effect  of  which  is  highly  irritating  to  the 
nerves ;  in  short,  keep  your  brain  and  nerves  free  from  excitement,  and  exer- 
cise your  muscles  as  much  as  they  will  bear,  but  no  more,  and  that  mode- 
rately, and  the  equilibrium  will  soon  begin  to  be  restored,  and  you  to  amend. 
And  then  keep  on. 

Are  your  muscles  strong,  but  mind  dull,  and  feelings  obtuse,  work  less, 
but  read,  and  think,  and  feel  more.    In  short,  exercise  your  brain  more  and 
muscles  less.    Have  you  too  much  blood,  and  a  tendency  to  corpulency,  and  ^ 
•n  aversion  to  both  study\nd  labour,  eat  less,  and  wcnrk,  and  think,  and  study 
more. 

But  observe,  no  one  can  change  or  improve  your  temperament  for  you,  , 
any  more  than  they  can  eat  or  sleep  for  you.  Nor  can  you  purchase  them, « 
nor  can  the  physician  give  you  medicines  to  change  them  except  for  the  > 
worse.  First  study  the  nature  and  precise  functions  of  each  temperament, 
and  secondly  the  means  of  changing  them,  and  then  apply  these  means  vigo-  y 
rously,  and  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  increase  and  decrease  each^ 
at  pleasure.  And  if  physicians  would  apply  this  kind  of  remedy  to  a  ma-^ 
jority  of  diseases,  they  would  often  effect  surprising  cures  where  all  theif  I 
medicines  only  make  their  patients  worse.  j 

But  if  your  business  is  of  too  pressing  a  nature  to  allow  you  the  propeu 
time  and  means  to  effect  this  change,  go  on  as  you  are ;  but  remember,  y#»H 
must  find  time  to  dit  the  sooner,  \ 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  effect  of  the  habits  of  men,  and  of  the  institqj 
tions  of  society,  is  most  unfavourable  for  the  preservation  of  this  balance  \m 
the  temperaments.    The  farmer,  mechanic,  and  labouring  classes  generally 
exercise  their  muscles  mainly,  to  the  neglect  of  their  minds,  if  not  of  thci 
nutritive  apparatus,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  villages,  oil 
merchants,  book-keepers,  brokers,  professional  men,  artists,  and  mechanic 
of  the  lighter  kinds  of  business,  and  especially  our  gentlemen  of  leisure,  ou 
dandies  and  fashionable  ladiesy  exercise  their  nerves  and  brains  almofl 
exclusively,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  their  musclei^  meanwhile  overloadim 
their  digestive  organs  and  breathing  impure  air,  not  to  mention  their  pri 
venting  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  at  that    The  former,  and  some  cri 
the  latter,  plead  that  they  have  no  tinie  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  tin 
latter  certainly  have  little  disposition  to  take  sufficient  physical  exert  Uk 
Hence,  in  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  villages,  the  mental  temperamefl 
greatly  predominates,  and  the  vital  is  weak,  as  is  evinced  by  their  sha^ 
features,  thin  faces,  and  haggard  looks,  whilst  those  of  the  country  and  oi 
working  classes  ^nerally,  have  finely  developed  heads,  with  but  Uttle  cult 
vation,  that  is,  they  have  much  natural  talent,  with  but  little  acquired  leail 
ing.    This  explains  that  sickly  delicacy,  that  poor,  scrawny,  homely,  ahan 
,  dyspeptic,  and  nervous  state  of  the  body,  which  is  so  &i^nd| 
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in  our  cities  and  villages.  Indeed,  to  be  "  sickly,"  and  ^  unwell,''  and  **  m 
delicate  health,"  and  "  quite  poorly  "  and  to  be  "  troubled  with  the  dyspep- 
sia," ot  the  "  Uver  complaint,"  or  "  flatulence,"  or  "  pain  in  the  stomach,*' 
or  a  "  sour  stomach,"  or  "  indigestion,"  to  have  the  "  head-ache,"  or  the 
**  tooth-ache,"  the  **  side-ache,"  or  the  "back-ache,"  to  be  "troubled  for  want 
of  breath,"  or  to  have  a  "  bad  cold,*'  &c.  &c.  &c.,  are  as  indispensable  to  a 
fiushionable,  and  especially  a  lady,  as  is  tight-lacing.  No  one  can  be  a  gen- 
teel lady  without  having  some  complaint  ^  Good  health  is  a  sure  indication 
of  a  want  of  refinement.  But  if  mankind  will  violate  nature's  laws,  they 
must  take  the  consequences,  and  most  dearly  are  they  paying  for  the  whistle 
of  their  fashionable  folly. 

Mankind  have  no  more  right  to  be  sick  than  to  commit  suicide,  and  sick 
persons  are  to  be  blamedy  not  pitied.  God  made  us  all  to  be  perfectly 
healthy  and  perfectly  happy,  fix)m  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  to  live  twice 
as  long  as  we  now  do ;  and  if  we  lived  as  we  should  live,  and  obeyed 
the  organic  laws  of  onr  creation,  we  should  never  be  sick,  and  never  die  till 
ripe  old  age  crept  slowly  and  imperceptibly  upon  us,  like  the  gradual  de- 
parture of  evening  twilight,  our  powers  gradually  weakening  till,  like  the 
expiring  lamp,  life  went  out  of  itself,  "without  a  struggle  or  a  groan."  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  sickness  and  death  of  children.  To  suppose 
that  the  Creator  has  rendered  this  shocking  and  heart-rending  mortality  of 
one-half  of  all  our  children  neceasaryy  is  "  charging  God  fooUshly."  No ! 
parents,  t>y  not  keeping  your  own  lind  your  children's  temperaments  duly 
balanced,  and  by  your  ^anton  violation  of  every  law  of  physiology, 

"  You  give  yourBelves  the  wounds  you  feel." 

Sickness  is  not  a  providential  afBiction  nor  a  judgment,  but  the  natural,  legi- 
timate, inevitable  effect  of  violating  those  laws  of  physiology,  including 
tiiose  of  the  temperaments,  under  the  government  of  which  man  is  placed. 
Sickness  and  health  are  as  much  causes  and  effects  as  the  rising  of  the  sun 
or  the  fall  of  rain.  The  causes  are  in  our  'own  hands,  and  the  effects 
(diseases)  show  how  we  apply  them.  The  one  vesi  end  of  man's  exist- 
ence is  enjoyment.  Every  organ  and  function  of  his  body,  every  faculty 
of  his  mind,  man  throughout,  is  every  way  adapted  to  enjoyment  of  the 
richest  kind,  and  to  an  extent  inconceivable  by  us  as  we  now  are.  What  a 
world  of  real  pleasure  is  there  in  childish  sports,  and  in  the  flow  of 
'*  youthful  blood,"  and  buoyant,  elasti'c  spirits ;  in  the  full,  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  health,  and  strength ;  in  eating,  sleeping,  and  muscu- 
lar exercise !  Yet,  what  are  all  these  compared  with  the  higher  cvcicise  d 
mind,  of  glowing  friendship,  of  the  domestic  feelings,  of  pure  and  elevated 
connubial  love,  of  the  still  higher  moral  and  religious  feelings,  of  disinter 
rested  benevolence  to  man,  and  adoration  of  God,  not  to  mention  the  still 
more  exalted  delight  springing  flrom  studying  the  works  and  operationa  of 
nature,  from  the  exercise  of  mind  as  mind,  which,  more  than  any  thing  elae^ 
calls  into  harmonious  a&tion,  and  that,  too,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  greatest 
number  of  faculties !  The  perfection  of  man's  nature  consists  in  the  harmo- 
nious and  agreeable  exercise  of  these  and  all  his  other  faculties  and  powers* 
But  man,  in  bis  eager  chase  after  riches,  does  not  give  himself  time  to  reap 
any  of  these  golden  fruits  thus  strewed  l^  the  God  of  nature  in  his  path.  He 
spends  nearly  all  his  time,  all  Ms  energies,  his  whole  existence  upon  hie 
body,  in  amasong  wealth,  in  getting  something  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  wea% 
and  live  in,  and  show  off  with.  In  doing  this,  ho  nurries,  and  drive% 
and  toils,  as  though  he  had  but  a  week  to  live,  thereby  brfeking  down  hie 
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constitution,  in<]uciag  disease  in  all  its  forms,  and  harrying  himself  into  an  i'k 
eariy  grave.  This  cannot  be  4he  natural  order  of  things.  So  noble  a  being  f  bii 
as  man  was  certainly  never  made  merely  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  flutter  in  ii 
the  fashions,  and  heap  up  money.  Had  God  designed  that  he,  like  the  ]  ai 
other  animals,  should  expend  his  whole  existence  upon  his  body,  be  cer«  ]  tb 
tainly  would  never  have  endowed  him  with  the  higher  qualities  of  morality  !  tii 
and  intelligence.  Life  and  probation  are  worth  too  much  to  be  a//  swal-  -  d 
lowed  up  in  merely  gratifying  our  physical  animal  wants.  The  body  is  tli 
only  the  servant  of  the  mind,  and  for  us  thus  to  use  up  both  the  mind  and  ■  i 
body  upon  the  latter,  is  to  make  ourselves  mere  brutes,  and  to  throw  into  i 
the  back-ground  all  that  is  noble,  and  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  godlike  in 
man.  Yet  all  this  the  mass  of  mankind  do.  Only  here  and  there  one  i 
spend  their  time  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  mind,  and  moral  feeling  i 
as  such.  How  small  a  proportion  of  time  is  spent  in  studying  the  won-  d 
derful  works  of  God,  in  admiring  the  beauties  of  nature,  examining  her  I 
operations,  or  studying  and  applying  her  laws  and  phenomena!  No!  <  j 
man  has  no  time  to  bestow  upon  these  trivial,  foolish  matters !    He  does  not  i 

take  time  even  to  eat  and  sleep,  but  must  swallow  down  his  food  half  mas-     <     \ 
ticated,  and  nearly  untasted,  thus  deranging  his  stomach,  and  doubly 
Abridging  the  pleasures  of  his  palate.    The  same  is  'u-ue  of  all  his  enjoy- 
ments.   He  ruins  his  health  in  maJcing  money,  an^'.  r-^mpletes  that  ruin  in 
spending  it! 

But  the  order  of  nature  evidently  is  for  man  to  exercise  every  part  of  his 
body,  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  in  due  proportion. 

"  Nature's  wants  are  few  but  loud.''  A  few  hours'  labour  each  day,  say 
from  five  to  eight,  will  earn  all  the  necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life,  arti- 
ficial wants  and  extravagances  excepted,  and  to  evory  man,  rich  and  poor, 
literary  and  in  business,  this  amount  of  exercise  is  indispensable  for  pre- 
serving his  health.  The  labourir)g  classes,  instead  of  consuming  their 
whole  existence  in  working,  should  be  better  paid  for  their  labour,  and 
thus  allowed  time  to  cultivate  their  intellects,  and  exercise  their  finer 
feelings.  The  present  arrangements  of  society  tend  to  make  the  rich  ' 
man  richer,  and  the  poor  man  poorer.  This  is  certainly  not  the  or- 
der of  nature.  The  possession  of  great  wealth  is  not  right,  because 
its  possessor  cannot  enjoy  it;  and  because  wealth  is  only  the  time  of 
man,  his  li&,  and  flesh,  and  blood,  and  earthly  existence,  thrown  into  that 
form.  If  **  time  is  money,"  then  money  is  time,  and  for  one  man  to  con- 
sume, to  put  into  his  pocket,  to  expend  upon  his  individual  gratification,  the 
time  and  lives  of  one.  Or  five,  or  twenty,  or  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  his 
fellow-beings,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  have  different  degrees  of  wealth, 
is  contrary  to  the  original  arrangement  of  heaven.  That  arrangement  is, 
for  every  man  to  have  the  disposal  and  the  full  avails  of  his  own  time ;  for  I 
every  man  to  have  property  enough  to  supply  his  real  necessities  and  wants, 
but  no  more,  and  to  expend  the  balance  upon  nobler  pursuits,  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  when  men  transgress  these  na« 
taral  laws,  they  experience  rebuke  at  the  hand  of  nature,  in  the  very  line  of 
their  transgression.  If  they  become  too  rich,  they  fail  in  business,  these 
reverses  always  felling  upon  the  most  wealthy;  or  their  children  squander  it,  or 
they  get  cheated  out  of  it,  so  that,  «  nolens,  volens"  they  sre  compelled  to 
keep  within  certain  limits.  And  the  nearer  they  keep  to  "  neither  povertjr  • 
nor  riches,"  the  better  it  is  for  them,  mentally  and  physically,  for  time  •nji  • 
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W  e  have  said  that  money  is  time.  We  will  illustrate  and  iipply  thii 
Mea  The  capitalist  eraplays  twenty  men  at  $2  per  day.  They  each  earn 
hin».  $4  per  day ;  and  this  nett  profit  re-augments  his  wealth.  But  this  wealth 
18  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  life,  and  blood,  and  strength,  and  sinew^ 
and  being  of  these  labourers  put  into  his  pocket  Let  him  pay  them  ail 
they  earn,  namely,  the  two  dollars  for  half  a  day's  work,  and  let  them  spend 
the  other  half  of  each  day  in  cultivating  their  mental  temperaments,  in  exer- 
cising their  minds  and  moral  feelings,  in  literary  societies,  religious  exercises, 
the  study  of  nature,  &c.  and  though  he  might  not,  thereby,  amass  his  tens 
of  thousands,  yet  he  would  be  just  as  well  off,  and  they  vastly  better.  It 
would  even  benefit  him  to  work  half  the  day,  and  thus  earn  his  own  living. 

Instead  of  this,  he  employs  these  men  to  build  and  furnish,  in  splendid 
<tyle,  a  iiouse  at  an  expense  of  $25,000.  Probably  just  as  comfortable 
a  house  could  be  built  "knd  furnished  for  $5,000.  Here,  then,  are  10,Q0O 
days  of  man's  existence  throum  away  upon  extract  for  the  mere  sake  of 
looks.  Now  the  time  men  spend  in  labour,  deducting  lost  time,  would  not 
probably  average  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  eadi,  but  we  will  say  fifteen, 
and  we  have  more  than  the  entire  earthly  existence  of  two  human  beings 
thrown  away  upon  the  mere  extras  of  that  single  house,  which  do  no  one 
any  real  good,  but  simply  gratify  the  rich  owner's  approbativeness  and  ac- 
quisitiveness. If  he  owns  a  dozen  such  houses,  or  dieir  equivalent,  he  uses 
up  in  his  own  gratification  the  entire  lives  of  twenty-four  beings  as  good 
as  himself.  And  who  is  tuU  rich  nabob,  this  <*  great  Cssar,"  that  he  shouil 
monopolize,  or  rather  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  selfishness,  all  the  lives 
of  all  these  human  beings  ?  Why  he  is  a  rich  man  !  that  is  all.  Let 
the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes  be  doubled,  and  trebled,  and  quadrupled; 
build  the  comfortable  house  Tor  $5,000,  but  pay  out  the  $25,000  for  It,  and 
let  the  10,000  extra  days  be  spent  in  reading  and  mental  culture,  and 
men  will  not  only  be  more  healthy  and  happy,  but  live  longer;  for  it  is  ft 
well  established  physiological  principle  that  the  due  exercise  of  the  mind  is 
eminently  productive  of  health  and  long  life*  by  keeping  this  balance  of  the 
temperaments. 

We  have  named  but  a  single  item  of  extra  expense,  and  designedly  under 
rated  even  that.  How  many  thousands  of  furnished  houses  are  there  that 
cost  $30,000,  $50,u00,  and  even  $100,000.,  and  how  many  more  that  ap* 
proach  $20,000.  How  many  thousands  and  millions  of  lives  are  thus  swal- 
lowed up  in  this  one  vast  vortex  of  extravagance ! 

If  }  ou  say  that  all  this  circulates  money,  and  gives  employment  to  tne 
poor ;  I  reply,  cut  off  these  extras,  and  yet  pay  just  as  much  for  the  balance, 
and  you  will  circulate  just  as  much  money,  be  just  as  well  off  yourself,  and 
save  a  vast  amount  of  time  for  mental  culture.  You  give  too  much  employ- 
ment, and  too  little  for  it  In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  this  arrangement  is  indispensable. 

Tea  and  coffee  also  consume  a  vast  amount  of  human  existence.  The 
time  ejcpended  in  earning  the  money  to  pay  for  the  vast  consumption  of 
these  articles,  the  time  taken  in  cultivating  and  curing,  in  transporting  and 
telling  them,  in  paying  for,  and  setting,  and  cleansing  the  china  sets,  and  above 
all,  the  two  or  more  hours'  time  of  one  person  for  each  of  the  2,000,000  fami- 
lies in  the  U,  S.  spent  daily  in  preparing  these  articles,  would,  of  itself,  make 
from  1 ,200  to  1,500  years^  or  some  thtrtt  livks  consumed  evert  day  just 
m  the  one  single  item  of  cookino  these  worse  than  useless  drugs.    Now  ad'f, 

*  See  an  aiticle  on  *'  Mental  Exercise  as  a  means  of  Health,"  in  Vol.  II. pp.  9^  An<| 
t70»f  th«  American  Phrenological  Journal,  and  ''Hadd'ji's  inftrmiUesqf  OanfiM.'* 
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■il  these  items  together,  and  extend  the  estimate  ia  nil  that  use  them,  and 
what  a  vast  consumption  of  baman  existence  ia  thns  brought  to  view,  which, 
might  otherwise  be  expended  upon  tbe  exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
laculties !  ■  Let  tea  and  coffee  drinkers  never  complain  of  a  want  of  time  for  ^ 

mental  culture.  -i 

These  decidedly  injurious  drags  are  also  a  more  prolific  source  of  headaches  ^ 

and  nervous  aflections  than  any  other.  An  inveterate  tea  or  co£fee  drinker 
IS  sure  to  be  dreadfully  afflicted  with  the  headache,  and  often  the  sick  head- 
adic.  Another  dose  may  indeed  give  temporary  relief,  but  it  is  only  to  r^ 
double  the  Iraadacbe  when  its  stimulating  e^t  subsides. 

Tliey  also  decay  the  teeth,  causing  that  terrible  malady  the  toothache^ 
besides  opening  the  pores  and  exposing  to  colds,  thus  inducing  fevers,  con- 
sumption, &c.,  and  thereby  increasing  the  waste  of  human  existence  by 
shortening  life. 

A  stiU  better  example,  first  of  the  mmeoesEnry  wasting  of  existence,  and 
secondly  of  the  shortening  of  life,  might  be  adduced  in  the  uw  of  tobacco, 
that  vilest  and  fiithiost  of  narcotics*    To  see  beardless  boys  strutting  about  ^ 

sucking  segars,  betokens  an  early  grave.  A  young  or  forming  constitution 
canr  ot  stand  tea,  or  cofiee,  or  tobacco.  True  we  occasionallv  see  old  people 
who  have  long  used  them,  and  also  ardent  spirits,  but  they  md  not  begin  tin 
theii  bodies  were  fully  matured,  besides  having  originany  powerful  consti- 
tutions, which  few  young  people  can  now  beast  of.  If  the  public  health  de- 
clines for  fifty  years  to  come,  as  fast  as  it  has  for  fifty  years  past,  we  shall  be 
a  weakly,  miserable  race  indeed,  and  be  surely  supplanted  by  those  who  have 
not  yet  used  these  enervating,  time-destroying,  soul-and-bodj-killing  fash  ^ 

ions,  luxuries,  and  extravagances. 

AVhat  finite  mind  can  measure  the  vast  amount  of  human  existence  swi^ 
lowed  up  in  the  manufacture,  sarle,  and  drinking  of  ardent  spirits,  wines, 
beer,  6cc,  and  the  fearful  ravages  on  the  life,  happiness,  virtue,  and  intellects  j 

of  men  resulting  from  their  use,  besides  producing  a  feverish  morbid  action  | 

of  the  body,  and  thus  a  rapid  consumption  of  the  physical  energies,  and  also  I 

pretematurally  exciting  the  organs  located  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  thus 
withdrawing  the  strength  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs.*    It  is  not  ' 

so  much  the  money  thrown  away  as  it  is  the  vast  consumption  of  the  Htne 
or  lift  of  man,  and  the  abridgment  of  human  existence  which  forms  the 
ehimtem  to  be  considered. 

This  needless  consumption  of  man's  existence  is  equally  applicable  to  a 
thousand  artificial  wants  and  useless  extras  now  deemed  indispensable. 
Mankind  probably  expend  two-thirds  ^or  three-fourths^of  their  time  upon 
what  does  no  one  any  good,  including  the  ackness  and  premature  d«ith 
thereby  induced.  What  a  vast,  an  inconceivable  amount  of  time,  is  wasted 
in  being  faafiionabk,  in  ginng  splendid  parties,  in  manufacturing,  making 
and  altering  splendid  dresses,  suits,  &C,  in  dashing  out  in  splendid  style 
and  equipage,  and  in  nicely  adjusting  the  attire  before  the  toilet. 

Men  also  trade  vastly  too  much,  buy  too  much,  consume  too  much,  just 
to  gratify  their  artificial  wants,  have  too  much  to  pay  fbr,  thus  inducing 
these  **hard  times,"  besides  rendering  themselves  vexed  and  unhappy  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  Far  too  much  time  is  spent  in  government,  which 
is  now  prostituted  to  the  selfish  ends  of  those  in  office,  more  than  it  is  made  i 

conducive  to  the  public  good.  Men  will  do  that  as  politicians^  which,  if  they 
did  as  men,  would  blast  their  charactere  and  banbh  them  forever  from  virtu* 

•  The  writer  is  preparing  for  the  press  an  eatayop  Tempemnce  coasUlered  phi*« 
pologicalljr  and  phvriolosicallv .  wbldi  will  be  shoit^r  tetoed. 
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9QB  society.  '*  All  is  fair  in  politics,"  be  it  lying,  or  cheating,  or  the  i 
trickery,  or  the  grossest  defamation,  and  *<  the  spoils  of  office  belong  to  those 
yfhQ  conquer"  by  these  (tisgraceful  means.  Unbiushingly  are  these  prin- 
ciples piociaimed  and  acted  upon.  PoUtics  swallow  up  a  vast  amount  of 
time,  and  money,  and  public  virtue.  I  speak  as  a  philosopher  and  not  as  a 
politician,  for  I  should  feel  myself  disgraced  by  voting  either  ticket  till  these 
\ugean  stables  are  cleansed  of  their  sel^haess  and  moral  pollution. 

Having  named  a  few  of  the  items  on  which  the  life  of  mankind  is  worst 
than  wasted,  and  by  which  it  is  shortened,  the  observation  and  reflection  of 
eadi  reader  will  be  left  to  carry  out  the  principle  for  himsel£  Let  it  be  observed 
that  the  crime  of  murder  is  considered  so  honible  as  to  be  punished  with  the 
heaviest  penalty  of  the  law,  only  because  it  shortens  the  earthly  existence  of 
the  one  murdered.  Now  wherein  consists  the  difference  in  the  criminality 
of  murdering  a  man  out-right,  or  in  another's  appropriating  that  existence 
to  himself^  as  we  have  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  houses.  There  is  a  di^ 
ference,  but  it  is  less  than  is  supposed ;  for  in  both  cases  the  higher  ends  of 
man's  creation  are  cut  off.  And  what  is  the  difference  between  committing 
suicide,  and  doing  what  induces  diseases  and  a  premature  death  ? — there  is 
none.  And  wasting  our  time  upon  tea,  coffee,  and  the  fashions  as  we  have 
illustrated,  is  nearly  as  bad.  Life  and  health  are  the  treasure  of  treasures** 
the  all  of  mortals,  and  should  be  made  the  most  of.  Each  of  us  has  but  a 
single  life  to  live.  Hence,  not  only  should  not  a  single  hour  or  moment  of 
it  be  wasted,  but  it  should  bo  spun  out  as  long  as  the  laws  of  nature  will 
allow,  and  every  thing  which  tends  either  immediately  or  remotely  to  induce 
disease  or  shorten  life,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  murder  or  suicide. 

Again,  our  cities  and  villages,  besides  being  great  maelstrooms  for  engulph- 
ing  and  <^nsuming  the  public  health  and  morals,  besides  sending  out  a  pes- 
tiferous inHuence  ^roughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  be- 
sides being  sinks  of  sin  and  pollution,  and  literally  rotten  with  depravity, 
and  b^ng  "  the  sores  of  the  body  politic,"  have  originated  and  still  perpetu- 
ate these  feshions,  and  bad  habits,  and  wrong  arrangements  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  as  so  destructive  of  the  lives,  thid  health,  and  virtue  of  man- 
kind. They  create  most  of  those  artificial  wants  by  which  so  much  of  man's 
exbtence  is  both  consumed  and  cut  off.  They  engender  and  inflame  that 
speculating  spirit  which  causes  <>ur  **  hard  times,"  besides  confining  multi- 
tudes to  the  counting-house  and  the  parlour,  and  preventing  that  exerdae 
which  is  indispensable  to  health,  virtue,  happiness,  and  long  life. 

Let  but  our  cities  and  villages  be  emptied  out  upon  the  country ;  let  our 
land  be  better  tilled  ;*  let  our  politicians  and  many  of  our  public  officers  go 
to  work ;  let  every  man  labour,  and  thus  improve  bis  motive  temperament ; 
but  let  none  overdo ;  let  every  man  cultivate  his  mind ;  let  the  fashions  be 
buried,  and  nature  studied,  especially  human  nature  as  developed  by  phreno* 
logy  and  physiology,  and  man's  happiness  would  be  augmented  a  thousand 
fold,  his  diseases  and  sufferings  diminished  ten  thousand  fold,  and  our  worid, 
now  a  bedlam,  would  become  the  garden  of  Eden.  In  creating  a  being  every 
way  so  noble  and  godlike  as  man  is,  in  adapting  to  his  use  and  happiness  so 
perfect  a  world  as  this,  and  in  subjecting  him  to  the  operation  of  a  system  of 

^Tbe  foUowinff  amount  of  produce  was  raised  on  tbirty-elght  acres  of  originally 


poor  land  by  Jonathan  Jenkins  of  Camden,  Delaware,  in  1837,  namely  two  hundred 

bushels  or    *  *        "      ....  -        -  

one 

ly.  IK 

'  many  persons  would  this  sustain  one  year  1  It  Is  a  sin  agal 
so  much  land  uncultivated,  and  so  much  more  but  poorly  tiUad,  especially  when 


ushels  of  wheat,  three  huudred  and  twenty  >five  of  corn,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 

-._  ._  _  .- —  j-.^^  ^^^  g^y  ^f  potatoes,  and  forty  of  turnips,  bes* '      -'— 

^,  r jg  four  cows,  and  fattening  one  thousand  poun ,, 

Hew  many  persons  would  this  sustain  one  year  1  It  is  a  sin  against  Heaven  to  sea 


of  hay,  pasturing  four  cows,  and  fattening  one  thousand  pounds  of  beef.    Query, 
Hew  many  persons  would  this  sustain  one  year  1  I  *  .  ^»-    -^- 

so  much  land  uncultivated,  and  so  much  more  bu 
Its  cuUivatlOD  would  do  our  eitiasns  so  much  gooA 
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lawi,  men!^}  and  ph3r8iea1,  the  most  perfect  imaginable,  the  Beitjr  has  doM 
his  part  He  now  allows  men  to  obey  these  laws,  and  be  per%ctly  hapyff 
or  to  violate  them,  and  thus  to  bring  down  their  jwinful  penalty  \ipon  his 
own  head — ^to  cut  his  own  throat  if  he  pleases,  but  if  he  does,  he  is  com 
polled  to  die  in  consequenoe  of  it  Our  destiniea  are  mostly  in  our  own 
hands,  especially  after  we  are  old  enough  to  choose  or  refuse  the  good  or  evU, 
If  this  is  called  radicalism,  agraiianlsm,  loco-foeoisra,  tl^  real  tevelUng 
principle,  putting  the  rich  and  peof  on  an  equality,  be  it  so ;  tV  is  the  order  - 

of  nature.  Mankind  have  tried  ^  the  good  (?)  old  way*'  quite  long  enough, 
and  suffered  quite  enough  thereby.  That  every  thing  as  it  now  is,  is  aU 
■  wrong,  is  fully  evinced  by  the  hard  times,  the  bad  health,  the  misery  and 
vexation,  and  the  premature  death  of  all  classes.  Man  cannot  change  for 
the  worse.  He  must  follow  the  order,  and  obey  the  laws  of  his  nature,  or 
take  the  consequences.* 

Tbz  Parehtaob. 

The  parentage  has  also  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind.  Not  only  are  the  several  organs  propagated  from  parent  to  child, 
but  the  particular  ybrm  nf  manifestation  of  particular  faculties  is  also  trans- 
mitted. Thus  if  the  large  conscientiousness  or  benevolence  of  the  parent  is 
exercised  in  a  religious  channel,  not  only  will,  these  organs  be  large  in  the 
child,  but  they  will  run  in  a  similar  channel,  instead  of  other  channels.  If 
the  aliraentiveness  of  the  parent  fastened  upon  oysters,  or  ardent  sjStrits,  or 
other  kinds  of  food  or  drink,  that  of  the  child  will  crave  the  same  kinds  of 
food  and  drink,  eaph-organ  in  the  child  taking  not  only  its  size  but  also  its 
particular  direction  and  form  of  manifestatiim  from  those  of  the  parents. 

Having  barely  stated  this  general  principle,  the  author  leaves  it,  because 
he  cannot  enlarge  upon  nor  defend  it  here,  but  is  now  preparing  a  work 
upon  this  general  subject,  in  which  will  be  discussed,  first,  the  marriage  rela- 
tions, and  the  phrenological  rules  given  for  their  formation,  and  for  adapting 
the  conduct  of  each  to  the  phrenological  brgans  of  the  other;  and,  secondly, 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  transmission  of  both  physical  and  mental 
quaUties  from  parents  to  children  through  successive  generations,  illustrated 
by  a  vast  amount  offsets  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
country  and  their  descendants  down  to  the  present  time,  showing  that  the  i 

original  characteristics  of  the  parents  are  still  stamped  upon  their  descend- 
ants. He  has  now  in  his  employ  a  gentleman  more  intimate  with  this  class 
of  facts,  and  better  calculated  to  ferret  them  out,  than  any  other  man  in  this 
country.    The  work  will  be  issued  in  the  fall  or  winter.  ^ 

One  single  mind  can  observe  only  a  few  of  the  vast  amount  o^  facts  bear 
ing  upon  this  subject,  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.    The  writer  therefore  solicits  the  communication  of  well  authenti'  \ 

eated  facts,  in  reference  to  the  relations  between  parents  and  children,  and  j 

the  hereditary  transmission  of  mental  or  physical  qualities.  The  names  of 
both  subject  and  communicator  must  be  given  in  order  to  give  authenticity 
to  the  fkctSy  though  the  latter,  and  often  both,  will  be  omitted  in  the  work. 
He  solicits  all  who  know  any  facts  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  physicians 
in  particular,  to  aid  in  this  most  important  task,  by  communicating  them  to 
him  at  Philadelphia,  at  his  expense.  Let  all  obtain  the  histories  and  cha- 
racters of  their  ancestors  from  their  aged  parents  and  grand  parents,  and 

*Tbe  writer  is  still  collecting  and  arr^ging  the  materials  for  his  work  on  tba 
•vUs  of  society  as  it  is,  and  tlieir  remedy  by  the  application  of  phrenological  princi-  ' 

Nea.  See  note  on  P«  P«  pw  4M. 
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ntotd  them  00  that  ftey  may  be  used  hereafter.    It  w91  be  more  usefui  ihaa 
Cbe  genealogy  of  our  horses,  which  is  so  carefully  recorded 

Tas  Isfi.ussrG£8  o»  Habits. 

The  influence  of  habits  in  modifying  the  manifestations  of  the  organs  u 
also  prodigious,  often  changing  the  whole  character  of  the  man,  as  is  tha 
case  with  intemperate  persons.  We  can  advert  to  the  influence  of  only  t 
few,  and  to  these  few  only  very  briefly. 

1.  ExsRCisie.  However  splendid  a  head  and  temperament  a  man  may 
possess,  without  a  great  amount  of  exercise,  of  vigorous,  daily,  muscular  exer- 
cise, without  much  hard  work  he  eannot  become  a  great  man.  Scarcely  a 
single  intellectually  great,  or  even  eminent  man  or  woman,  either  of  this  or 
any  o&er  age  can  be  named,  who  did  not  lay  the  foundation  oS  their  great- 
ness in  hard  muscalar  labour,  and  perfect  the  superstructure  by  the  same 
means ;  that  is,  who  did  not  work  hard  in  their  early  days,  and  continue  this 
labour,  or  at  least  take  much  vigorous,  daily  exercise  through  life.  A  long 
list  of  names,  illustrating  this  point,  might  easily  be  adduced. 

When  I  visited  Washington  to  take  the  busts  of  our  great  men,  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  &ot  that  they  all  took  a  great  amount  of  physical  ex- 
ercise. Speaker  Polk  habitually  rose  about  daylight,  and  took  a  walk  of 
two  hours  before  breakfast,  and  frequently  a  ride  after  adjournment,  and  the 
amount  of  mental  labour  which  he  performs  is  astonishing.  John  Q.  Adams 
informed  me  that  be  uniformly  roee  before  the  sun  to  take  his  exercise,  and 
to  a  friend  of  mine  he  expatiated  eloquently  upon  the  benefit  and  delight 
which  he  expericaiced  in  bathing  every  suitable  morning  in  the  Potomac 
**  Here,*'  said  he,  pointing  to  his  bathing  place,  <*  I  come  whilst  others  are 
asleep,  to  take  my  morning  swim.  You  cannot  imagine  how  delightful  it  is 
for  an  old  man  like  me  to  take  this  exerdse  (without  which  I  cannot  live)  in 
the  cool  water,  and  without  getting  my  blood  heated." 

Benton  told  me  that  he  required  his  servant  to  spend  all  his  strength  iq 
robbing  him  at  least  two  hours  daily,  with  the  stifiest,  hardest  brush  he 
could  find,  besides  taking  much  additional  exercise.  By  these  means  it  is 
that  his  health  has  even  improved,  in  sfHte  of  his  great  and  constant  mental 
exertion  for  the  twen^  years  in  succession  of  his  congressional  career ;  and 
to  these  same  means  does  he  owe  most  of  his  prodigious  influence. 

Frequently,  as  I  was  going  out  to  take  my  walk,  have  I  met  Webster  re- 
turning from  his.  Many  similar  facts,  collected  not  only  at  Washington 
but  connected  with  the  history  and  habits  of  every  distinguished  man,  sc 
&r  as  I  know,  establish  fully  the  fact,  that  physical  exercise  is  as  indispen- 
sable an  accompaniment  of  greatness  as  is  the  development  of  the  intelleo» 
tual  organs.  And  one  principal  reason  why  so  many  men,  having  all  th 
I^renc^ical  indications  of  greatness,  do  not  distinguish  themselves,  is  € 
want  of  physical  exercise. 

Both  whilst  in  college,  and  in  my  professional  visits  to  our  principal  ool« 
leges  since  my  graduation,  I  have  observed  it  as  a  uniform  fact,  that  t^se  stu 
dents  who  had  been  brought  up  without  having  laboured,  never  took  a  higk 
intellectual  stand,  except  in  parrotrlike  scholarship.  They  always  showed 
want  of  mental  vim  and  pith,  and  the  powers  of  tough,  close,  hard  thinking. 
After  they  enter  upon  the  business  of  life,  their  case  is  still  worse.  For  them 
to  rise  to  eminence  is  impossible.  If  I  am  thankful  to  God  and  ihy  father 
for  any  thing,  it  is  that  I  was  made  to  work  hard  and  constantly  on  a  farm, 
till  13  years  of  age,  when  I  began  to  prepare  for  college.  I  left  home  with 
only  four  dollars  in  the  world,  with  my  all  upon  my  back,  on  a  journey  on 
^bot  of  four  hundred  miles.    I  UH/rked  my  way  io  collie,  and  t/irou^ 
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college.  Instead  of  earning  my  money  by  teaching  school,  I  supported 
myself  by  sawing,  splitting,  and  canying  op  the  wood  of  my  fellow-etudents, 
three  and  fimr  high  JUghla  of  stairs;  improving  in  this  way  every  hour, 
except  study  hours;  and  often  portions  of  the  night.  My  fellow-students 
laughed  at  me  then,  but  now  the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot.  I  thought  it  a 
hard  row  to  hoQ,  but  a  rich  harvest  has  it  yielded  me ;  and  you,  reader,  owe  i 

to  this  same  cause,  whatever  of  delight,  or  benefit,  my  lectures,  writings,  i 

and  examinations  afford  you.  ^' 

Diet.  By  the  truly  wonderful  process  of  digestion,  food  and  drink  are 
converted  into  thought  and  feeling — are  manufactured  into  mind  and  soul. 
Is  it  then  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  different  kinds  of  food  produce  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  mind  ?  Reasonable  or  unreasonable,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
fa£t.  Oysters  are  proverbial  for  exciting  a  certain  class  of  feelings  propor- 
tionately more  than  odxer  feelings,  or  the  intellect.  Other  kinds  of  food 
are  known  to  have  a  similar  effect  Rollin,  the  celebrated  historian,  says, 
that  in  training  the  pugiliste  for  the  bloody  arena,  to  whom  a  ferocious 
spurit,  and  great  physical  strength,  were  the  chief  requisites,  they  were  fed 
exclusively  on  raw  flesh.  Will  not  this  principle  explain  the  ferocity  of 
beasto  of  prey ;  the  mildness  of.  the  lamb  and  the  dove ;  the  blood-thirs^, 
revengeful  spirit  of  the  savage  Indian ;  and  the  mild  and  pacific  disposition 
of  the  Chinese  and  Hmdoo.  Ardent  spirito  and  wine  excite  the  animal 
organs,  located  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  more  than  they  do  the  intellectual  ^ 

or  moral  faculties.    This  is  unquestionably  the  fact  with  eveiy  thing  hefit-  I 

ing  in  ite  nature;  sucb  as  condiments,  flesh,  tea,  coffee,  and  high-seasoned  I 

or  highly  stimulating- food  of  any  kind.    And  it  will  probably  be  found,  \ 

that  animal  food,  by  keepmg  the  body  in  a  highly  excited,  not  to  say  fever-  { 

ish  state,  is  calculated  unduly  to  exdte  the  animal  organs,  thereby  with^  -^ 

drawing  strength  from  the  top  and  firont  of  the  brain,  but  imparting  physical 
strength,  and  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  system,  thereby  wearing  it 
out  the  sooner ;  and  also  that  vegetable  food,  by  reducing  the  inflammation 
of  the  blood,  and  keeping  the  system  cool ;  promotes  clearness  of  thought, 
quietness  of  feeling,  placidity  of  mind,  and  moral  and  elevated  feeling; 
and  develops  the  nervous  temperament,  thus  producing  a  tendency  to  intd-  \ 

kctual  pursuits. 

This  subject  opens  up  a  vast  field  for  observation,  and  nothing  but /oc^ 
can  guide  us  to  liie  proper  results.  Let  observations  be  made,  experimente 
instituted,  and  the  resulto  recorded ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  good  will  flow 
from  them.  If  you  wish  to  distinguish  yourself  intellectually,  you  m*jkst 
regulate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  your  food  and  drink  in  accordance  ^ 

with  the  established  laws  of  physiology,  or  your  wings  of  fame  will  be 
melted  in  tne  heat  of  animal  indulgence. 

HsALTH.    In  consequence  of  different  degrees  of  health,  the  talenta  of  ^ 

the  same  individual  oft^  vary  several  hundred  per  cent.  Upon  ito  import- 
ance, and  the  means  of  preserving  and  obtaining  it,  and  of  regaining  it  when  -» 
impaired,  I  cannot  enlarge  here.  Observe  the  influence  of  disease  upon  the 
manifestations  of  the  mind — the  irritability,  and  sour  temper,  and  debilitated 
intellect  and  moral  feeling  which  often  accompany  it.  Observe  how  totally 
changed  is  the  dyspeptic  from  what  he  was  before,  and  your  impressions  as 
to  the  influence  and  importance  of  health  will  be  quite  as  distinct  as  by  any 
thing  4hat  can  be  said  here.  But  alas !  how  few  retain  their  health  thirty 
vears.  The  midnight  darkness,  and  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
nealth  which  ptrvi^  the  community  is  both  astonishmg  and  heart^cken*  . 
iogi    In  tUa  reipeot,  man  ia  infinitely  behind  the  bmto  creation,  who  nevw 
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Mrken,  unless  when  caused  by  man.  Yet  man's  organization  is  vasUj  ih« 
«Aost  perfect,  and  least  liable  to  disease.  But  mankind  arc  neatly  aA 
vaicides— downright  seli-murderers  of  soul  and  body.  They  seem  to  be  d«» 
:ermincd  neither  to  live  long,  nor  to  enjoy  life  whilst  they  do  live.  A  per 
ectiy  healthy  man  knows  neither  fatigue  nor  pain,  yet  men  lore  both,  and 
court  and  woo  them,  making  them  their  constant  attendants  from  the  cradto 
to  the  grave.  But  it  is  right  enough  to  allow  them  to  choose  their  com* 
panionj.  Let  them  have  them,  but  do  not  blame  the  world  in  which  yott 
live  for  the  result  of  this  choice.  If  you  wish  either  to  enjoy  life  or  to  exer« 
sise  your  minds,  you  must  keep  your  health. 

MKniciiTEs.  The  brains  of  thousands  of  men,  and  tens  of  thousands 
)f  children  have  been  debilitated,  and  their  minds  clouded  with  a*  thick 
aist,  and  in  many  cases,  totally  darkened  by  those  powerful,  life-killing 
^ugs,  employed  as  healing  agents.  How  many  mothers,  in  order  to  mako 
«:eir  little  ones  sleep,  have  blunted  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  rendered 
ixsiiT  intellects  obtuse,  by  dosing  themjxrith  laudanum,  ♦*  Godfrey's  cordial," 
%rA  other  medicines.  If  men  would  observe  the  laws  of  life  and  healthy 
tbey  would  never  require  medicine,  and  in  most  cases  where  they  take  it 
h^  would  do  better  without  it,  if  they  would  begin  in  season  to  practise 
abstinence,  and  not  carelessly  and  ignorantly  augment  the  disease.  And  if 
our  phyddans,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  cure  of  diseases, 
would  lecture  and  inform  the  people  how  Xo  preserve  their  health,  though 
they  might  make  less  money,  they  would  save  suffering  humanity  a  vast 
tmount  of  misery  and  premature  death.  ^  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
%  pound  of  cure." 

But,  owuig  to  the  bad  organization  of  society  alluded  to  in  the  close  of 
the  chapter  on  temperaments,  men  have  no  Ume  to  attend  to  their  health 
In  consequence  of  which  the  violated  laws  of  nature  compel  them  to  find 
time  to  be  sick,  and  to  eE»e  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

EoucATioir.  For  remarks  ymonx  the  influence  of  education  in  modify 
k^  the  direction  of  the  feculties,  see  P.  P.  p.  40;  and  for  remarks  upon  its 
influence  in  changing  the  relative  size  of  the  organs  and  power  of  the  fecul 
ties,  see  a  chapter  on  the  utility  of  phrenology,  appended  to  the  last  edition 
cxf  P.  P.  pp.  421,  and  also  to  this  work. 

For  thA  effects  of  the  combined  action  of  the  feculties,  which  oonstitutt 
b^  fer  the  most  important  portion  of  phrenology,  or,  rather,. its  very  essence, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  correct  estimate  of  character  can  ba 
formed,  Cie  reader  is  referred  to  **  Phrenology  Proved,"  Ac,  the  main  design' 
of  wnick  is  to  present  this  hitherto  neglected,  but  all-important,  feature  of 
this  subject 

A  desc  ipl'on  of  the  organs  in  this  isolated  state,  furnishes  so  lame  and 
uOyicrt);:  .v  )^of  the  character,  that  unless  those  who  have  their  heads 
«iaminea  \ip  \  this  chart,  mako  the  references  here  indicated  to  P.  P.,  and 
there  read  those  combinations  that  apply  to  them,  they  need  not  expect » 
correct  or  satisfactory  description.  But  decidedly  the  best  method  of  record- 
ing the  descriptions  is  to  have  them  written  out  by  the  examiner. 

The  succeeding  descriptions,  and  also  those  referred  to  in  **  Phrenology 
Proved,"  &c,  me  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  the  brain  is  full  or 
large  in  size— the  organization  sound — health  fair  or  good — activity  full  or 
great ;  and  that  the  feculties  have  not  been  misdirected. 

We  have  already  encrvfached  largely  upon  the  space  allotted  to  the  analysis 
of  the  feculties,  and  must  therefore  dose  this  department  of  our  subject, 
mtmving  additional  remarks  fer  another  place. 
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pHTSioeiroMT  AS  coNSTEOTED  WITH  Phrevoloot.  That  there  U  eortm 
troth  in  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  physiognomj,  and  that  the  features 
and  general  expression  of  the  countenance  do  furnish  some  index  of  charao  - 

ter  and  talent,  is  a  generally  admitted  &ct,  yet  in  its  details,  and  as  a  sys- 
tem,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  As  far  as  it  is  true,  there  exist  relations  of 
cause  and  tjf-'i  between  its  signs  and  phenomena,  yet  none  maintain  that  a 
long  or  prominent  ncse  causes  superior  talent,  or  that  the  talents  give  shape  J 

to  the  nose,  and  s  )  of  its  other  signs.  Instead  of  a  given  shape  of  the  fea- 
tures causing  or  b  ing  caused  by  the  disposition  or  talents,  both  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  tempet  unent  and  organization.  A  sharp  nose  is  said  to  indicate 
a  scold,  because  wlen  the  nose  ?s  sharp,  the  teeth,  bones,  voice,  phrenologi- 
cal organs,  ifeelinga,  perceptions,  every  thing  about  them,  including  the  tem- 
per, are  also  sharp,  the  whole  man,  mind  and  body,  being  constructed  upon 
the  angular  principle,  which  gives  rise  to  great  mental  as  well  as  physical 
activity,  and  to  intense  feelings.  It  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy  that  every 
part  of  every  individual  should  be  proportionate  to  every  other,  and  conespond 
with  it  Thus  the  length  of  every  bone  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  every 
other,  so  that  from  the  length  of  any  one  of  them  we  can  ascertain  that  of 
every  other,  and  also  the  height  of  the  person.  Long  arms  are  never  found 
with  short  legs,  but  if  the  person  is  stout  and  square  built,  the  phrenological 
organs  will  be  short  and  broad,  and  the  head  wide  instead  of  high.    In  tall  ^ 

persons  the  organs  are  all  long,  and  the  head  higher  and  thinner.  If  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  bone  in  the  limbs,  the  scull  also  will  be  thick.  If  the 
person  is  small  boned,  his  scull  is  tfiin,  the  system  maintaining  uniformity 
of  construction  throughout 

Again,  the  qualities  of  the  mind  correspond  with  the  build  of  the  bodj«  J 

If  the  latter  is  beautifully  formed,  well  proportioned,  handsome,  &Ai^  not  only 
will  its  motions  be  easy  and  graceful,  but  the  feelings  will  be  exquisite,  thtf 
mind  well  balanced,  and  a  beauty,  per£||tion,  taste,  refinement,  elegance, 
and  good  sense  will  cheracterize  every  King  he  says  or  does.    But  if  the  , 

body  is  coarse,  the  build  strongly  marked  or  peculiar,  the  features  striking  { 

or  prominent,  and  countenance  unusual,  the  mind  will  also  be  eccentric,  the 
remarks  new  and  striking,  and  as  homely  as  the  body,  and  the  character 
-odd,  differing  from  the  common  run  of  people.  Webster  is  a  Webster  in 
his  walk,  looks,  and  features  as  well  as  in  his  speeches,  both  mind  and 
body  beeing  cast  in  the  same  mould.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  men 
great  in  a  particular  line  generally  have  a  remarkable  build,  walk,  counte-  ^ 
nance,  manner  of  thinking,  expression,  and  action.  Energetic  men  have  a 
rapid,  energetic,  decided  walk,  whereas  the  exquisite  dandy,  without  brain, 
without  sense,  and  with  all  his  mind  upon  his  back,  will  have  a  soft  etfeminato 
maimer  of  speaking  and  acting,  a  mincing,  affected,  artificial  walk,  as  though 
he  was  stepping  on  eggs,  and  so  of  the  other  mental  qualities.  ^ 

The  natural  lanocaoe  of  the  oroans.  Nearly  related  to  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  that  of  the  natural  language  of  the  organs,  or  the  posi- 
tion into  which  the  organs,  when  active,  throw  the  head  and  body,  which, 
besides  furnishing  strong  evidence  that  phrenology  is  true  to  nature,  and 
forms  a  part  of  it,  is  really  amusing  when  properly  presented.  The  prin- 
ciple is  tL^iii :  every  organ,  when  active,  throws  the  head  into  a  line  with  it- 
self^ and  so  happens  that  in  every  instance  the  position  of  the  head  pro  ^ 
duced  by  the  activity  of  any  organ,  is  perfectly  expressive  of  the  state  of 
mind  unparted  by  the  faculty.  Thus  active  causality  projects  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  forehead,  and  deep  thinkers,  like  Franklin  and  Webster,  alwaya 
hold  their  heads  in  this  way.     fhis  sutaect  will  hereafter  be  carried  out  and  -'^ 
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Id  imr  descripdons  of  the  temperaments,  much  more  -refifirenee  ehoatd 
perhaps  have  been  made  to  the  influence  of  the  different  sitee  of  the  brain, 
in  combination  with  the  different  temperaments  and  d^^rees  of  activity ; 
but  instead  of  confosbg  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  amatetu:  by  mingling  Um 
two  together,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  the  general  remark  here  that  in 
these  and  many  similar  cases,  he  is  left  to  make  the  aliowanoeg  in  his  own 
Band,  because  descriptions  cannot  be  made  sofficiently^  minute  to  reach 
them.  Having  the  principal  landmarks  before  him,  he  4s  left  to  fill  up  th« 
intermediate  spaces  by  compounding  the  influences  of  the  two  in  propor* 
(ion  as  each  is  found  in  the  heads  of  those  examined. 

The  writer  values  measurements  less  than  most  phrenologists  do,  because, 
1.,  when  one  is  tall,  his  organs  ere  long  and  slim,  but  when  he  is  short  and 
thick  set,  they  will  be  short  and  brood ;  see  chapter  on  physiognomy ;  end, 
8.,  the  practised  eye  and  fingers  discover  elevations  and  depresstdns  too  mi 
nnte  finr  any  measure  to  reach,  and  also  estimate  both  propo&onate  and 
absolute  sise  here,  as  in  various  mechanical  operations,  in  making  little  glass 
birds,  toys,  dte^,  far  more  accurately  than  any  instruments.  The  most  va- 
luable measures  are,  1.,  the  circumference,  2.,  from  ear  to  ear  over  flrmnessi 
which  measures  fofce ;  3.,  do.  around  comparison,  and  aiso  individtMlity. 

I.  The  size  of  the  braiit,  other  conditions  being  equal,  is  found  to  be 
the  measure  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  mental  power ;  and  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  several  organs  of  an  indii^idual,  indicates  the  proportional 
•ti«ngth  and  energy  of  his  comspond'mg  faculties* 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  amount  of  one's  mental 
power,  depends  even  more  upon  these  ^^ other  conditions"  such  as  his 
organization,  or  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  the  condition  of  his  nutri« 
tt«e  organs,  the  stete  of  his  health,  his  temperament,  the  amount  of 
excitement  under  which  his  various  faculties  act,  his  education^  habits, 
f  diet,  &c.,  than  upon  the  size  of  his  brain  alone.     Accordingly,  in  conse> 

quence  of  different  degrees  of  health,  rest,  fatigue,  excitement,  &c.,  the 
manifested  quantity  ox  amount  of  a  man's  mental  power,  will  vary  twenty, 
forty,  and  even  eighty  per  cent,  whilst  the  kind  or  quality  will  dif&r 
~^ .  little  if  any.     Hence,  both  in  proving  phrenology,  and  also  in  applying  ito 

principles,  the  province  of  the  phrenologist  is  to  point  out  the  chameter 
or  kind  of  telente  and  mentel  power,  rather  than  their  precise  amount  g 
and  yet,  if  he  is  informed  as  to  these  "  other  conditions,''  (and  it  is  not 
only  his  right  to  know  them,  but  preposterous  in  him  to  pronounce  with* 
out  such  knowledge,)  he  can  ascertain  very  nearly  the  amount,  as  well 
as  the  kind,  of  intellect  and  fi)eting. 

ArsRAOE. — One  having  an  average^sised  brain,  with  activity  only 
tcerage^  will  discoveronly  an  ordinary  amount  of  intellect ;  be  inadequate 
to  any  important  uiidertaking ;  yet,  in  a  small  sphere,  or  one  that  requires 
«ily  a  m^hanical  routine  of  business,  may  do  well :  with  activity  great 
r  very^greaty  and  the  organs  of  the  propelling  powers  and  of  practica 
ntellect,  \xtgfi'  ox  very  large,  is  capable  of  doing  a  fair  business,  and  may 
Mfe  ^r  a  man  of  some  talent,  yet  he  will^iot  be  original  nor  profound; 
irill  be^uiek  of  perception ;  have  a  good  practical  understending ;  will  dt. 
irell  in  Ids  sphere^  yet  never  manifest  any  traces  of  greatness,  and  out 
if  his  sphenl'  be  common-place :  with  moderate  or  imall  activity,  will 
lardly  have  if  mfhon  sense. 

.JPjDmmf^One  having  a  full-sized  brain,  with  activity  great  or  very  greai^ 
ta$^€^^ff$is  of  practical  intellect  a  id  cf  the  propelling  powers,  tatigti  of 
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nay  Iai|«>  «Itho«|^  he  will  not  possess  greatness  of  intellect,  nor  a  dcfp^ 
strong  mind,  will  be  very  clever ;  have  considerable  talent,  and  that  so  di» 
tributod  that  it  will  show  to  be  more  than  it  really  is;^  is  capable  of  being 
a  good  scholar,  doing  a  fine  business,  and,  with  advantages  and  applica* 
tion,  of  distinguishing  himself  somewhat,  yet  he  is  inadequate  to  a  great 
undertaking ;  cannot  sway  an  extensive  mfluence,  nor  be  really  great :  with 
activity  y^d  or  arerage,  will  do  only  tolerably  well,  and  manifest  only  a 
eommon  share  of  talents  s  with  activity  moderate  or  amail,  wiU  neither 
be  nor  do  much  worthy  of  notice :  c.  15.  43. 

Labgi. — ^One  having  a  largo-siged  brain,  with  activity  average,  will 
possess  considerable  energy  of  intellect  and  feeling,  yet  seldom  manifest  it 
unless  it  is  brought  out  by  some  powerful  stimulus,  and  will  be  rather 
too  indolent  to  exert,  especially  bis  inteUeet  .*  with  activity  fuUy  will  be 
endowed  with  an  uncommon  amount  of  the  mental  power,  and  be  capable 
of  doing  a  great  deal,  yet  require  considerable  to  awaken  him  to  that 
vigorous  effort  of  mind  of  which  he  is  capable ;  if  his  powers  are  not 
called  out  by  oircomstanoes,  and  his  organs  of  practical  intellect  are  only 
average  or  full,  he  may  pass  through  life  without  attracting  notice,  or 
manifesting  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  talents:  but  if  the  perceptive 
laeuldes  are  strong  or  very  strong,  and  his  natural  powers  put  in  vigorous 
roquisition,  he  will  manifest  a  vigour  and  energy  of  intellect  and  feeling  quite 
liaoivB  mediocrity ;  be  adequate  to  undertakings  which  demand  originality 
af  mind  and  force  of  character,  yet,  after  all,  be  rather  indolent  (c.  18)  :  with 
Activity  great  or  very  great,  will  combine  great  j9oti;er  of  mind  with  great 
activity ;  exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  those  minds  with  which 
Ae  comes  in  contact;  when  he  enjoys,  will  enjoy  intensely,  and  when  he 
fttflEers,  suffer  equally  so;  be  susceptible  of  strong  excitement;  and,  with 
Uie  organs  of  the  propelling  powers,  and  of  practical  intellect,  large  or 
very  large,  will  possess  all  the  mental  capabilities  for  conducting  a  large 
bunness ;  for  rising  to  eminence,  if  not  to  pre*eminence ;  and  discover 
great  force  of  character  and  power  of  intellect  and  feeling :  with  activity 
moderaiey  when  powerfully  excited,  will  evince  considerable  energy  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  yet  be  too  indolent  and  too  sluggish  to  do  much 
lack  clearness  and  force  of  idea,  and  intensenees  of  filling ;  unless  lite* 
rally  iinvea  to  it,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  much  or  do  much,  and  yet  actu- 
ally possess  more  vigour  of  mind,  and  energy  of  feeling,  than  be  will 
manifest ;  with  activity  1,  or  2,  will  border  upon  idiocy. 

VxBT  LxEGX. — One  having  a  veiy  laige  head,  with  activity  average  or 
fall,  on  great  occasions,  or  when  hui  powers  are  thoroughly  roused,  will 
be  truly  great;  but  upon  ordinary  occasions,  will  seldom  manifest  any 
remarkable  amount  of  mind  or  feeling,  and  perhaps  pass  through  life  vviti^ 
the  credit  of  being  a  person  of  good  natural  abilities  and  judgments,  yet 
nothing  more:  with  activity  great,  strength,  and  the  intellectual  organs 
the  same,  will  be  a  natural  genius ;  endowed  with  very  superior  powers 
of  mind  and  vigour  of  intellect ;  and,  even  though  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  his  natural  talents  will  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  make 
him  truly  talented  (c.  7)  :  with  activity  very  great,  and  the  organs  of  prac- 
tical intellect  and  of  the  propelling  powers  large  or  very  large,  will  possess 
the  first  order  of  natural  abilities;  manifest  a  clearness  and  forco  of  intel- 
lect which  will  astonish  the  world,  and  a  power  of  feeling  which  will  carry 
all  before  him ;  and,  with  proper  cultivation,  enable  him  to  become  a  bright 
■tar  in  the  firmament  of  intellectual  greatness,  upon  which  coming  agw 
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Vvay  gaze  with  delight  and  astonishment    His  mental  enjoyment  will  bo 
BKwt  exquisite,  and  his  sufierings  equally  excruciating:  c  5.  6.  40.  41. 

MoDERATs. — One  with  a  head  of  only  moderate  size,  combined  with 

great  or  very  great  adiviiy,  and  the  organs  of  the  propelling  powers  and 

j_  of  practical  intellect,  will  possess  a  tolerable  share  of  intellect,  yet  appear 

to  possess  much  more  than  he  does;  with  others  to  plan  for  and  direct 

him,  will  perhaps  execute  to  advantage,  yet  be  unable  to  do  much  alone ; 

t  will  have  a  very  active  mind,  and  be  quick  of  perception,  yet,  after  all, 

have  a  contracted  intellect  (c  10. 26) ;  possess  only  a  small  mental  calibre^ 

>^-  and  lack  momentum  both  of  mind  and  character :  with  activity  only  average 

'  or  fair f  will  have  but  a  moderate  amnuni  of  intellect,  and  even  this  scanty 

allowance  will  be  too  sluggish  for  action,  so  that  he  will  nether  soffer  nor 

enjoy  much :  with  activity  moderate  or  small,  be  an  idiot 

Sjkall  ok  yebt  Small. — One  with  a  small  or  very  small  head,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  activity  of  his  mind,  will  be  incapable  of  inteUect- 
Qal  fibrt ;  of  comprehending  even  easy  subjects ;  or  of  experiencing  much 
paiii  or  pleasure ;  in  short,  will  be  a  natural  fool .-  c  28.  29. 

IL  The  Strength  of  the  Ststem,  including  the  brain,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  upon  thB  perfection  or  imperfeeiiofi  of  the  organization. 
Probably  no  phrenological  condition  is  so  necessary  for  the  manifestation 
oi  mind,  as  a  strong,  compact  constitution,  and  energetick  physical  powers 
Even  after  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  organization  has  brought  oc 
disease,  a  naturally  vigorous  constitution  often  retains  no  small  share  of  ita 
■^  former  elasticity  and  energy,  and  imparts  the  same  qualities  to  the  mental 

1  operations  (c  5.  6.  7.  12. 15.  18.  40.  41.  43) ;  but,  in  proportion  as  thia 

is  defective,  weakness  and  imbecility  of  mind  will  ensue. 

III.  The  Deorbs  of  Activity. — In  judging  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
I  mind,  the  activity  of  the  brain  is  a  consideration  quite  as  important  as  its 
"  size.  Whilst  size  gives  power  or  momentum  of  intellect  and  feeling,  acti- 
vity imparts  quickness,  intensity,  willingness,  and  even  a  restless  desire,  t«^ 
act,  wbic)^  go  far  to  produce  rffidency  of  mind,  with  accompanying  effort 
and  action.  Under  the  head  of  si^,  however,  the  efiects  of  the  different 
degrees  of  aztivity  were  presented,  and  need  not  to  be  repeated  here. 

IV.  Upon  the  £xciTAEiLiTT.-^harp,  or  pointed  and  prominent 
organs,  always  accompany  a  nervous  and  veiy  excitable  temperament; 
moderate  or  average  a^ed  head;  sharp  teeth  and  pointed  bones;  spright* 
Uness  of  mind  and  body,  dec. 

Pointed  or  Vert  Pointed. — One  with  a  head  uneven,  or  veiy  un- 
even, peculiar  in  shape,  and  having  a  great  many  protuberances  and  de- 
pressions, or  hills  and  valleys  on  it,  has  an  equally  peculiar,  eccentrick, 

r-  sui'generis  character ;  presents  many  strong  and  weak  points  of  mind  and 

character ;  is  too  much  the  sport  of  circumstances ;  lacks  uniformity  and 
consistency  of  character,  opinion,  and  conduct ;  is  likely  to  be  driven  back 

L  and  forth  by  strong  excitements  and  counter^xcitements,  and  thus  to  ha^ 

a  rough  voyage  through  life ;  to  experience  many  remarkable  incidents, 

wr-  hair-breadth  escapes,  &c. ;  in  short,  to  do  and  say  many  singular  things. 

Moderately  Smooth. — One  with  a  round  even  head,  js  likely  to 
manifest  uniformity  and  consistency  of  character ;  to  have  good  sense  and 
]udgment ;  to  have  few  excesses  or  deficiences ;  and,  like  the  poet's  goou 
man,  **  hi^lds  the  even  tenourofhia  way,**  passing  smoothly  throui^h  life. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FACULTIES, 

Amatiyeitess  : — Reciprocal  Attachment  and  Love  of  the  Sexes  as  such  ; 

with  Adhesiveness^  Connubial  Love,  and  the  Marriage  RekUiona. 

Adaptatioit.    To  prevent  the  extinction  of  our  race,  some  provision  hr  . 
its  continuance  became  necessary.  Propagation  and  death  are  arrangementJ 
necessarily  connected  with  man's  earthly  existence.  The  former  has  its  coun-  f 

terpa/t  in  this  faculty. 

It  creates  all  those  relations  and  reciprocal  feelings  existing  bet**:een  the  .  i 

sexes  8A  such,  and  results  in  marriage  and  of&pring.    It  originates  those  re*  f 

dprocal  kind  offices  and  tender  feelings  which  each  sex  manifests  towards 
the  other,  refining  and  elevating  each»  promoting  gentility  and  politeness, 
and  greatly  augmenting  social  happiness.  So  far  from  being  grosr  or  ex- 
ceptionable, its  proper  exercise  is  pure,  and  chaste,  and  even  desiratl  i  The 
son  who  loves  and  obeys  his  mother,  is  always  tender  and  faithfi  J  to  his 
^ife,  and  the  endearing  recollections  of  his  mother  and  loved  onD,  are  hli 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  studv,  dec,  as  well  as  restraints  upon 
his  vicious  inclinafions.  The  mother  dotes  upon  her  sons,  and  the  fkthei 
upon  bis  daughters.  All  this  class  of  feeungs  and  pnenomena  <>riginatefl  m 
this  faculty.  In  cities  it  is  larger  than  ir  *ne  country,  because  so  constantly 
excited  by  caresses  bestowed  even  upon  cuildren  ^  (he  opposite  sex,  bo 
being  already  too  strong,  it  should  be  excited  as  little  as  possible. 

Ayxrage.  One  having  this  organ  average,  will  treat  the  other  sex  ten 
derly,  and  enjoy  their  society,  yet  not  b-r  enchanted  with  Jt,  nor  allow  it  to 
divert  him  from  graver  pursuits ;  will  find  this  feeling  more  active,  intense, 
and  exdtable,  than  powerful  and  enduring,  and  be  capable  of  experiencing 
much  connubial  love;  yet  its  amount  and  qualities  will  be  determined  by 
his  temperament  and  combinations.  If  adhesiveness,  conscientiousness, 
and  ideality  are  large,  and  activity  great,  his  love  will  be  tender  and  intense, 
yet  pure  and  chaste ;  partake  more  of  elevated  friendship  than  animal  feel- 
ing, and  be  refined  and  virtuous ;  he  will  have  more  friends  than  lovers  among 
the  opposite-  sex ;  be  disgusted  with  vulgarity  in  them ;  in  case  his  love  is 
well  placed,  will  enjoy  the  marriage  selations  much,  and  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs  also  large,  and  the  mental  temperament  predominant, 
can  love  the  refined  and  intellectual  only ;  but  if  ideality  is  moderate  or  small, 
will  disregard  merely  personal  beauty,  and  choose  a  useful  companion :  with 
cautiousness  veiy  large,  will  mature  his  love  slowly,  hesitate  much,  anci 
perhaps,  make  no  choice  at  all :  with  cautiousness  and  secretiveness  largw 
or  very  large,  will  express  less  love  than  he,  feels,  and  tKit  equivocally  ant. 
by  piecemeal,  and  even  then  not  until  his  loved  one  is  fully  committed*  .. 

with  conscientiousness  and  approbativeness  large  or  very  large,  can  lovit  l| 

tmhf  one  whose  morals  are  pure  and  unblemished,  and  will  value  the  virtuis  it. 

and  moral  purity  of  the  other  sex  as  the  pcArl  of  greatest  price,  being  parti 
cularly  disgusted  with  this  specie?  of  immorality :  with  cautiousness,  con 
sdentiousness,  approbativeness,  and  veneration  large  or  very  large,  am: 
eelf^steem  moderate  or  small,  will  be  very  bashful  in  the  society  of  the  op  ^ 

posite  sex,  and  of  both  sexes,  yet  enjoy  the  company  of  a  few  of  the  formei  ^ 

much :  with  adhesiveness  and  berevolence  large  or  very  larg^  and  ideality  \ 

and  approbativeness  moderate  or  small,  will  bo  really  kmd  ai  J  afiectionattf 
towards  the  other  sex,  yet  not  polite,  or  refipsd,  or  urbane,  or  merely  nomi*  ' 

nally  attentive,  &c 

Full.  One  having  amativeness  full,  will  experience  the  same  feeUngi 
in  kind,  but  in  a  still,  greater  degree  of  activity  and  power,  with  those  de> 
Bcribea  under  amativeness  average,  due  allowance  being  made  for  its  in- 
oreased  power,  but  if  bis  activit;v   vui  excitaodii^  ace  oath  great,  oe  yntt  i 
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read  his  deacnption  under  amativeness  large,  bj  selectiug  those  combinationi 
that  apply  to  himself. 

LAnes.  One  who  has  amativeness  large^  will  be  alive  to  the  personal 
charms  and  accomplishments  of  the  other  sex ;  a  great  admivOT  of  their 
beauty  of  form,  elegance  of  manners,  &c. ;  on  account  of  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  this  faculty,  can  easily  ingratiate  himself  into  their  good  will, 
become  acquainted,  exert  an  influence  with  them,  and  kindle  in  them  the 
passion  of  love,  or,  at  best,  create  a  fiivourable  impression^  even  if  in  som?  re- 
spects disagreeable ;  has  his  warmest  friends  among  tho  other  sex,  and 
when  this  feeling  b  strongly  excited,  finds  its  restraint  extremely  difficult 
He  should  marry  young,  and  his  first  love,  if  possible,  especially  if  co:«>.en 
trativeness  is  large,  be,cause  this  feeling  will  be  too  powerful  to  be  trifled 
with  or  easily  diverted,  and  hard  to  govern.  With  adhesiveness  also  large, 
he  will  mingle  pure  friendship  with  devoted  love ;  <*  cannot  flourish  alone," 
but  will  be  inclined  to  love  and  marry  young,  and  be  susceptible  of  ardent 
and  intense  connubial  attachment ;  will  invest  the  object  of  it  with  almost 
superhuman  purity  and  perfection;  magnify  their  personal  charms  and 
their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  overlook  defects  in  either ;  be  dai 
lighted  in  their  company,  but  unhappy  when  deprived  of  it ;  fully  un- 
bosoms every  feeling,  communicating  and  sharing  every  pain  and  pleasure, 
and  having  the  whole  current  of  the  other  faculties  enlisted  in  their  behalf: 
with  ideality  large  or  very  large,  and  the  mental  apparatus  predominant,  will 
experience  a  fervour,  elevation,  intensity,  and  ecstasy  of  love,  which  will 
render  it  wellnigh  romantic,  especially  the  Jirsi  love ;  fasten  upon  mental 
and  moral,  more  than  personal  charms,  or  rather  blending  the  two ;  can  fall 
in  love  only  with  one  who  combines  beauty  of  person  with  refinement,  gen- 
teel manners,  and  great  delicacy  of  feeling ;  be  easily  disgusted  with  what 
is  coarse,  vulgar,  improper,  or  not  in  good  taste,  in  the  person,  dress,  man- 
ners, expressions,  &c.,  of  the  other  sex,  but  equally  pleased  with  the  oppo- 
site qualities ;  express  his  love  in  a  refined, delicate,  and  acceptable  manner; 
be  rather  sentimental,  fond  of  love  tales,  romances,  sentimental  poetry,  &c. 
but  if  ideality  be  moderate  or  small,  and  the  motive  temperament  predo- 
minant, will  be  the  reverse ;  with  philoprogeniUveness  also  large,  will  be 
eminently  qualified  to  enjoy  the  domestic  relations  of  co;npanion  and  parent, 
and  take  his  chief  delight  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  seldom  straying  from 
home  unless  compelled  to ;  and  with  inhabitiveness  also  large,  will  travel 
half  the  night  to  be  at  home  the  balance,  and  sleep  poorly  anywhere  else: 
with  firmness  and  conscientiousness  large  or  very  large,  will  be  faithful  and 
constant  in  his  love,  keeping  the  marriage  relations  inviolate,  and  regarding 
them  as  the  most  sacred  feelings  belonging  to  our  nature ;  with  combative 
ness  large,  will  protect  the  object  of  his  love  with  great  spirit,  resenting 
forcibly  any  indignity  or  scandal  offered  to  their  person  or  character :  with 
adhesiveness  and  alimentivmess  large,  will  doubly  enjoy  the  meal  taken  with 
his  family  or  loved  one :  with  adhesiveness  and  approbativeness  large  oi 
very  large,  will  praise  them,  like  to  hear  them  praised,  and  to  be  commended 
by  tliem,  and  cut  to  the  heart  by  their  reproaches ;  and  if  self-esteem  is  only 
moderate  or  small,  and  ideality  large,  too  ready  to  follow  the  fashions  de> 
manded  by  the  other  sex,  (a  combination  too  common  in  women,)  and  too 
fearful  lest  they  shoulicl  incur  their  censure :  with  secretiveness  and  cau- 
tiousness large  orjrery  large,  will  feel  much  more  affection  than  express^ 
af&cung  -^      .    -  - 


ng  compasAre  indifiTerence,  especially  at  first,  and  until  the  othet 
side  .is  fully  committed,  and  perhaps  not  bring  matters,  to  a  crisis  till  it  ie 
toe  laie ;  but  with  secreliveitess  moderate,  will  throw  wide  open  the  poitale 
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of  hiB  heart,  showing  in  his  eye,  his  looks, and  actions,  all  the  love  he  fe  It; 
with  adhesiveness,  self-esteem,  and  finnness  large  or  veiy  large,  though  his 
love  may  be  powerful,  he  will  not  allow  it  to  subdue  him,  nor  humble  him- 
4elf  to  gratify  it,  and  bear  its  interruption  with  fortitude :  but  with  self- 
esteem  moderate  or  small,  will  break  down  nooner  under  blighted  love . 
with  a  moderate  or  average  sized  head  and  causality,  the  vital  mental  tem« 
perament  fHredominant,  and  adhesiveness,  approbativenees,  and  ideality 
large  or  very  large,  wiU  prefer  the  company  of  the  beautiful,  accomplished, 
fiuitajnable,  dressy,  gay,  and  superfieial  of  the  other  sex,  and  love  to  talk 
■mail  talk  with  them :  with  the  moral  organs  predominant,  will  choose  the 
Tirtuous,  devout  and  religious :  with  the  intellectual  organs  large  or  veiy 
large,  can  love  only  those  who  are  intellectaal,  sensible,  and  literary,  and 
•Imdst  adore  them,  but  is  disgusted  with  the  opposite  class :  with  the  vital 
temperament  predominant,  ideality  large  or  very  large,  causality  only 
average,  and  conscientiousness  moderate  or  small,  will  be  less  particular  as 
to  their  morab  than  their  personal  charms,  and  if  concentrativeness  is  small, 
will  \on  the  pretty  face  and  figure  best  that  he  sees  last,  and  have  an  attach- 
ment ny  no  means  exclusive,  courting  many,  rather  than  being  satisfiea 
with  individual  attachment,  and  being  strongly  inclined  to  the  animal  grati- 
fication of  this  faculty ;  and  with  large  language,  individuality,  eventuatity, ' 
and  mirthfulness  added,  will  take  great  delight  in  joking  with  and  about  th« 
of^posite  sex ;  often  be  indelicate  in  his  allusions ;  fond  of  hearing  and  re- 
lating obscene  anecdotes  about  them*  and  of  vulgar  prints ;  and  with  large 
tune  added,  of  singing  love  songs  of  an  objectionable  character,  if  not  prona 
to  revelry  and  prriigacy,  and  extremely  liable  to  pervert  this  faculty, 
with  adhesivenerj  and  conscientiousness  only  moderate  or  average,  and  ao 
quisitiveaess  Ir  .ge,  or  very  laige,  will  marry  quite  as  much  for  money  or 
animal  gratis  ation,  as  for  connubial  love,  especially  if  his  first  attachment 
has  been  in*  :.rrupted :  with  an  active  temperament  and  large  firmness,  con- 
scientious! jss,  and  cautiousness,  will  experience  powerful  temptations,  yet 
resist  the*^ ;  but  with  only  moderate  secretiveness  and  conscientiousness,  and 
cautiouf  <e8s  only  full,  will  hardly  be  a  Joseph,  and  should  never  trust  to  his 
resolu'  on ;  but  if  conscientiousness  and  approbativeness  are  large,  in  case 
he  d''  dB  yield,  he  will  suffer  the  deepest  shame,  remorse,  and  penitence. 

7  ae  reverse  of  any  of  these  combinations  will  produce  opposite  qualities. 

VsBT  Large.  One  having  this  organ  very  large  experiences  its  powei 
m*jd  intensity  to  an  almost  ungovernable  extent;  is  even  passionately  fond 
'  f  the  other  sex ;  .should  by  all  means  be  married ;  will  place  the  highest 
estimate  upon  them,  and  experience  the  feelings  described  under  amative- 
ness  large,  and  under  those  combinations  which  exist  in  his  head,  in  a  stBl 
bigher  degree  of  intensity  and  power,  so  that,  making  due  allowances  for 
the  increase  of  this  feeling,  he  will  read  his  character  in  this  respect  under 
this  organ  large,  selecting  diose  combinations  which  are  found  in  his  head. 

MosEBATS,  will  be  rather  deficient,  though  not  palpably  so,  in  love  and 
attentions  to  the  opposite  sex  ;  with  adhesiveness  large,  have  more  platonic 
affection  and  pure  friendship  than  animal  feeling;  with  activity  great, 
more  ardour  and  excitability  of  this  feeling  than  power,  and  be  disgusted 
with  vulgarity.    This  combination  predominates  in  women. 

Small,  fisels  little  connubial  or  sexual  love,  or  desire  to  marry ;  is  leas 
polite  and  intisresting,  and-  moie  cold,  coy,  distant,  reserved,  &c.,  than  one 
with  this  organ  large,  and  the  leverse  of  his  description^  p  59,  c  29.  31. 

ViRT  ixALL,  ii  paMtvely  contineat,  never  experiencing  thib  feeling :  p.  00 
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PiUZOFBoexiriTiyBNxst :  Parentallove/  attachment  to  on^$  own  0ff» 

spring^,*  love  of  children  generally  y  of  peta^  animalSy  <$'& 

*  To  rear  the  tender  thoiight,  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

AsArrATioir.  For  aught  we  know,  man,  like  the  fahled  Mi^pra  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter,  might  have  been  brought  forth  in  the  full  possessiOQ  of  all 
lus  faculties  both  physical  and  mental,  capable,  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  earthly  existence,  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  supplying  his  evexy 
want  But  the  fatt  is  otherwise.  He  enters  the  world  in  a  condition  utter- 
ly helpless,  and,  but  for  the  greatest  parental  care  and  anxiety,  every  infant 
diild  must  inevitably  perish,  and  our  race  soon  become  extinct  To  this  ar- 
rangement or  state  of  things,  philoprogenitiveness  is  adapted,  nor  can  any 
other  element  of  man's  nature  accomplish  the  end  attained  by  this  faculty.. 
The  infant  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  friend,  and  therefore  adhesiveness  can- 
not be  exercised  upon  it  Causality  might  devise  the  means  requisite  for  its 
relief  but  would  not  lift  a  finger  towards  executing  them ;  b^aevolence  might 
do  something,  yet  it  would  be  far  too  little  for  their  physical  salvation  or  their 
mental  and  moral  culture.  How  often  do  we  find  persons  very  benevolent 
to  adults,  but  cruel  to  children.  These  vexatious  and  expensive  little  crea- 
tures are  fiir  more  likely  to  array  combativeness  and  deatructiveness  and  ac- 
quisitiveness against  them  than  benevolence  or  any  other  faculty  m  their 
fiivour :  so  that  if  parents  had  no  fiiculty  adapted  exclusively  to  the  nursing 
and  training  of  o&pring,  their  burden  would  be  too  intolerable  to  be  sub- 
mitted to,  whereas  this  ^ulty  renders  them  the  dearest  of  all  objects  to  p»- 
lents,  their  richest  treasure,  their  greatest  delight,  and  an  object  for  which 
they  live  and  labour  and  sufier  more  than  for  any  other,  casting  into  the 
shade  all  the  toil  and  trouble  and  expense  which  they  cause,  and  lacerating 
the  parent's  heart  with  the  bitterest  of  pangs  when  death  or  spac«^  tears 
the  parent  and  chikl  asunder. 

The  nuixiberless  attentions  demanded  by  the  helpless  condition  of  chil<]t* 
len,  require  a  much  more  vigorous  action  of  the  other  fiiculties  in  their  fa- 
vour than  is  demanded  in  reference  to  adults.  Without  the  infiueii^ 
of  philoprogenitiveness,  the  seales  would  be  turned  against  them,  whereas 
BOW,  by  exciting  combativeness  and  cautiousness  in  uwir  defence  and  pro- 
taetion ;  by  awakening  causality  to  plan  and  benevolence  to  execute,  ways  and 
means  fortheir  relief ;  by  stimulating  acquisitivenese  to  accumulate  the  means 
of  educating  and  adorning  them,  it  sets  all  the  other  faculties  at  work  in 
their  behalf. 

Moreover,  the  duties  and  relations  of  the  mother  to  her  ofispring  require 
a  much  greater  endowment  of  this  fi^ulty  in  her  than  in  the  father,  and  ao> 
cordingly,  we  find  much  larger  philoprogenitivoness  in  the  female  head  than 
in  the  male.  This  adaptation  of  the  organ  in  woman  to  the  far  greater 
power  of  the  pas»on,  and  of  both  to  the  far  greater  demand  made  upon  her 
by  her  offspring^  u  certainly  an.  important  evidence  of  the  truth  of  phco- 
Doiogy. 

Atsragx.  One  having  philoprogenitiveness  average,  will  take  consider* 
able  interest  in  children,  especially  when  they  begin  to  walk  and  prattle, 
and  if  a  parent,  exert  himself  strenuously  to  provide  for  them ;  place  a  high 
but  reasonable  value  upon  them ;  be  sufficiently  tender  of  them,  yet  not 
foolbhly  fond  or  indulgent ;  be  pleased  with  good  children,  yet  not  bear  much 
ftom  those  that  are  troublesome ;  and  whilst  he  will  value  his  own  children 
highly,  and  bear  considerably  from  them,  he  will  not  care  much  about  those 
sf  othsis  or  bear  much  from  them. 
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One  having  philoprogenitiveness  average,  with  adhenvenefls  large  m 
very  large,  will  not  manifest  great  fondness  for  infants^  yet  when  his  own 
childreh  are  capable  of  being  made  companions  and  friends,  will  prize  them 
highly :  with  combativeness  and  destructiveness  larger  than  philoprogeni 
tivene68,4||bi]gh  tolerably  fond  of  good  children,  will  not  bear  with  their 
mischief  or  childish  whims*  or  tbeir  noise,  and  hence  often  scold  if  not  pun- 
ish them :  with  well  developed  intellectual  organs,  will  labour  for  their  in- 
tellectual improvement,  and  give  them  good  advantages  for  education :  with 
the  moral  organs  large,  will  se^  their  moral  and  religious  improvement, 
and  watch  their  moral  conduct :  with  adhesiveness,  benevolence,  firmness, 
conscientiousness,  and  the  reasoning  organs  large  dr  very  large,  combative^ 
ness  and  self-esteem  at  least  full,  will  like  children  well,  yet  be  far  ^m 
spoiling  them  by  over  indulgence,  and  generally  secure  their  obedience,  yet 
not  treat  tbem  with  severity :  with  very  large  consdentiousness,  will  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  their  childishness,  but  censure  their  Httie 
thoughtless  mischief  as  though  it  were  a  premeditated  wrong,  && 

Full.  The  descriptions  and  combinations  under  philoprogenitiveness 
foil  will  be  found  under  this  organ  average,  the  reader  making  due  allowance 
for  the  increased  influence  of  philoprogenitiveness,  and  will  be  a  medium 
between  those  of  this  organ  average  and  large. 

Largs.  One  having  philoprogenitiveness  large,  if  a  parent,  takes  a 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  his  children  ;  enjoys  their  company  and  childish 
i^rts,  and  perhaps  often  mingles  with  them  ;  easily  gains  their  good  will 
by  paying  them  little  attentions,  and  is  thus  the  better  qualified  to  govern 
and  educate  them;  values  his  children  above  all  price;  cheerfully  submits 
to  parental  care  and  toil ;  spare  no  pains  for  them ;  eagerly  watches  around 
their  sick  bed,  regrets  their  absence,  and  experiences  poignant  grief  at  their 
loss;  ifconcentrativencssbe  also  large  or  very  large,  will  pore  intsessantly  over 
^at  Ipss  for  years,  but  with  concentrativeness  moderate  or  small,  though  he 
will  feel  their  loss  keenly  whenever  he  thinks  of  it,  will  be  occasionally  re* 
lieved  by  a  change  of  occupation  or  subject  of  feeling:  with  combativeness, 
destructiveness  and  self-esteem  full  or  large,  and  adhesiveness,  benevo* 
lence,  conscientiousness,  firmness  and  the  reasoning  organs  large  or  very 
burge,  corrects  his  children  when  their  own  good,  and  not  his  caprice,  de- 
mands it ;  governs  them  by  moral  suasion  mainly,  and  employs  physical 
punishment  only  as  a  last  resort ;  is  kind  fet  strict,  fond  yet  not  over-indul- 
gent; gratifies  his  children  whenever  he  can  do  so  without  injuring  them, 
but  no  &rther,and  is  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  parent:  with 
the  moral  organs  generally  large  or  very  large,  regards  their  moral  cha- 
racter and  standing  as  of  primary  importance,  and  faithfully  reproves  their 
Aiulfs,  dec;  if  a  professor  of  religion,  will  interest  himself  in  institutions  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  morals  of  children,  such  as  Sabbath-schools,  Bible 
Masses,  &c.,  and  with  large  cautiousness  added,  vrill  have  much  anxiety 
touching  this  point :  with  the  intellectual  organs  large  or  very  large,  will  do 
his  utmost  to  cultivate  their  intellects,  and  give  them  every  advantage  in  his 
power  for  acquiruig  knowledge,  with  an  active  temperament,  say  the  sanguine 
nervous,  a  moderate  or  average  size  brain,  and  large  or  very  large  comba- 
tiveness and  destructiveness,  and  moderate  or  average  causality,  secretive 
ness  and  conscientiousness,  will  be  by  turns  too  indulgent  and  then 
too  severe;  pet  them  one  minute  and  scold  or  punish  them  the  next 
not  overlooking  their  childish  foibles,  and,  with  moderate  or  small  self-esteem 
added,  will  fiaul  to  secure  their  respect  or.  obedience,  and  allow  tfiem  to  tran- 
{»le  upoQ  him ;  with  large  or  very  lai^  approbat.  and  ideal  iKl<!ed  to  Usm 
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coab  nation,  will  be  likely  to  educate  them  for  show  and  eSkni  ratlier  than 
for  usefulness ;  to  teach  them  the  ornamental  and  fashionable,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  more  substantial,  branches  of  learning ;  to  ornament  their  person* 
more  than  their  minds,  thus  making  them  self-conceited  fops  and  vain  and 
gaudy,  belles,  rather  than  useful  members  of  society :  but  with  a  large  brain, 
well  developed  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  and  only  average  or  full  ide- 
ality and  approbat.,  will  si>ek  their  usefulness  rather  than  their  distinction  , 
and  give  them  an  education  more  practical  and  substantial  than  ornamen* 
tal:  with  a  full  or  large  sized  brain,  and  well  developed  moral  and  intellectua. 
organs,  particularly  large  firmness,  self-esteem,  conscientiousness,  individu* 
ftlity,  eventuality,  locality,  form,  language,  order,  calculation  and  comparison, 
will  be  eminently  qualified  for  teaching  school,  and  capable  of  both  govern- 
ing and  instructing  them. 

This  organ  also  fastens  upon  other  objects  of  care  and  tenderness,  such  as 
domestic  animals,  particularly  horses,  dogs,  cattle,  Ijirds,  flower-pots,  du^, 
creating  in  the  farmer  a  love  of  rearing  and  feeding  his  live  stock;  in  the 
hunter  and  man  of  leisure,  a  powerful  attachment  to  his  favourite  horse 
and  dog ;  in  the  unmarried  lady,  a  love  of  her  kitten  or  lap  dog  or  bird ;  in 
the  little  girl,  a  fondness  for  her  doll-babies,  and  with  imitation  and  con- 
struct, skill  in  making  and  dressing  them,  &c. :  combined  with  large  or  very 
large  form,  size,  and  ideality,  this  faculty  admires  the  good  points  of  a  horse 
both  of  form  and  movement,  and  thus  aids  in  matching  and  judging  of 
horses,  and  with  large  acquisitiveness,  leads  to  trading  in  them,  (see  acquis, 
large*) 

Vebt  Large.  One  having  philoprogenitiveness  very  large,  will  expe* 
rience  the  feelings  described  under  this  organ  large  but  in  the  highest  de» 
gree  of  intensity  and  power ;  almost  idolizes  his  children ;  grieves  immoder 
ately  at  their  loss,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  literally  doting  on  and  living  fot 
them ;  with  large  or  very  large  benevolence  and  only  moderate  or  small  de- 
8tructiveness,cau  never  correct  children  or  see  them  punished,  and  with  on* 
ly  average  causality,  is  in  danger  of  spoiling  them  by  petting  and  over-in- 
dulgin/r  them :  with  very  large  approbativeness  or  self-esteem  added,  indulges 
parental  vanity  and  conceit;  prides  himself  upon  At>  children,  thinking  them 
vastly  smarter  than  those  of  others,  and  taking  every  opportunity  to  exhibit 
their  attainments :  with  very  large  cautiousness,  indulges  a  multitude  of 
groundless  apprehensions  about  them,  always  cautioning  them,  and  thus 
likely  to  render  the  child  either  timid,  or  else  disgusted  with  the  foolish  feari 
of  the  parent  i  with  acquisitiveness  moderate,  makes  them  many  presents, 
uulis  too  ready  to  supply  their  every  want,  even  though  an  artificial  one :  with 
btfge  or  very  large  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  whilst  he  indulges  towards 
them  indescribably  tender  parental  fondness,  will  love  them'  too  well  to  spoil 
them  i  and  love  Uiem,  too,  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings  rather  than  as 
mcT^y-his  children;  and  employ  his  utmost  powers  in  cultivating  the 
higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  man's  nature,  contemplating  them  with  a  fond- 
necs  amounting  to  rapture. 

MoDK^ATE.  One  having  this  organ  moderate,  is  not  fond  enough  of  child- 
ren to  bear  much  from  them ;  may  love  his  own  children,  yet  cares  little  ibr 
those  of  others,  and  cannot  please  or  take  care  of  them,  particularly  of  m- 
fants,  nor  endure  to  hear  them  cry,  or  make  a  noise,  or  disturb  his 
things,  and  with  an  active  temperament  and  full  or  large  combativeness,  is 
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yet  with  tlieae  organs  large ;  and  combat  and  destruct.  only  fall,  many  do 

every  thing  necessaxy  for  their  good,  and  never  see  them  wronged  or  suffer. 

The  combinatioi:  and  descriptions  under  philoprogenitiveness  average  will 

apply  to  this  organ  moderate,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  diminished 

mfluence  of  the  feeling. 
Small,  feels  little  interest  in  even  bis  own  children,  much  less  ia  those 
of  others ;  is  liable  to  treat  them  unkindly  :  p.  64.  c.  26. 
Vert  Small,  has  no  parental  love  ;  hates  all  childrdn  :  p.  64.  c.  30. 

a  4  •ADHESIVENESS.--ii'nenrf«///p  /  social  feeling  ;  love  of  society 
A?XRA0E,  is  quite  friendly,  yet  will  not  sacrifice  much  for  friends. 
Full,  is  highly  social,  yet  not  remarhahly  warm-hearted  :  p.  C6.  c.  16, 
LASaE,  is  eminently  social,  an  ardent,  sincere  friend ;  enjoys  friendly 
society  extremely;  forms  strong,  if  not  hasty,  attachments :  p.  65.  c.  1 1. 
Vf.rt  Large,  loves  fiiends  with  indescribable  tenderness  and  strength 
of  feeling ;  will  sacrifice  almost  every  thing  upon  the  altar  oi  friend* 
sjbip ;  with  amat.  full  or  large,  is  susceptible  of  the  most  devoted  con- 
nubial love;  falls  in  love  easily :  p.  65. c.  10.  14.  20.  21.  42. 
Moderate,  loves  friends  some,  yet  self  more ;  quits  friends  often :  p.  67, 
Small,  is  unsocial,  cold-hearted,  likes  and  is  liked  by  few  or  none :  p.  67. 
Vert  Small,  is  a  stranger  to  friendly  social  feeling :  p.  67.  c.  24.  32. 

4.  6.  INHABITIVENESS.— Lwe  of  home  as  such;  attachment  to  tht 
place  where  one  has  Uved  /  unwil&ngneaa  to  change  it  /  patriotiam, 
Aysraos,  fjrms  some,  though  not  strong,  local  attachments :  c.  8. 12« 
Full,  loves  home  well,  yet  does  not  grieve  much  on  leaving  it :  p.  69. 
Large,  soon  becomes  strongly  attached  to  ihe  place  iu  whic^  he  lives 
loves  home  and  country  dearly ;  leaves  them  reluctantly ;  is  unhappy 
without  a  home  of  his  own :  p.  68.  6.  12.  14.  15.  16.  21. 
Vert  Large,  regards  home  as  the  dearest,  sweetest  spot  on  earth ;  feels 
homesick  when  away ;  dislikes  changing  residences ;  is  preeminently 
patriotic ;  thinks  of  his  native  place  with  intense  interest :  p.  68.  c.  6. 
Moderate,  has  some,  but  no  great,  regard  for  home  as  such .-  p.  69.  c  26 
Small  or  Vert  Small,  forms  few  local  attachments ;    cares  liHls 
where  he  is;  makes  any  place  home;  leaves  and  changes  residcwwi 
without  regret :  p.  69.     *  (The  numher  according  to  Spurzheim.) 

6.  CONCENTRATIVENESS.— Ifm/y  oiirfcon/tnutVy  of  thought  (P^d 
feeling  f  power  of  entire  and  concentrated  application  to  one  thinff 
Average,  possesses  this  power  to  some,  though  to  no  great,  extent 
Full,  is  disposed  to  attend  to  but  one  thing  at  once,  ye^  can  tunr  ra 
pidly  from  thing  to  thing;  is  neither  disconnected  nor  prolix :  p.  71.  c  15 
Large,  is  able  and  inclined  to  apply  his  mind  to  one,  and  but  one,  »\\h 
ject  for  the  time  being,  till  it  is  finished  ;  changes  his  mental  operations 
with  difficulty ;  is  oflen  prolix :  p.  72.  c.  12. 42. 
Vert  Large,  places  his  mind  upon  subjects  slowly ;  cannot  leave  tb«m 
unfinished,  nor  attend  to  but  one  thing  at  once ;  is  very  tedious ;  ha 
great  application,  yet  larks  intensity  and  point :  p.  70. 
Moderate,  loves  and  indulges  variety/  and  change  of  thought,  feehng, 
occupation,  &c. ;  is  not  confused  by  them ;  rather  lacks  application ;  has 
intensity t  but  not  unity,  of  the  mental  action  :  p.  71.  c.  16. 
Small,  craves  novelty  and-variety ;  has  little  application ;  thinks  and 
feels  intensely,  yet  not  long  on  any  thing,  jumps  riipidly  Uom  premise 
to  co!iclusion ;  fails  to  connect  and  carry  out  his  idecs  &c. :  p.  71.  c.  14 
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VsRT  Smali.,  is  restless ;  satisfied  only  by  ctmslant  suecesKon .   p.  73. 
This  faculty  is  sui  generis,  and  affects  both  feeling  and  intellect 

SPECIES  11.  S£i.FisH  PuuPENsiTiKs.  These  provide  for  the  various 
animal  wants ;  have  reference  to  the  necessities,  desires,  and  gratificatioru 
of  their  possessor ;  and  terminate  upon  his  sensual  interests  and  wants 
Lar&e  or  Yert  Large,  has  strong  animal  desires;  is  strongly  tempted 
to  gratify  them ;  prone  to  be  selfish,  unless  the  moral  sentiments  are  still 
stronger ;  and  will  take  good  care  of  number  one :  c.  8. 12. 14. 15. 16. 20. 
Moderate  or  Small,  is  not  selfish  enough ;  easily  trode  upon ;  needi 
to  have  some  one  to  take  care  of  him ;  and  cannot  give  himself  up  to 
low-lived,  sensual  pleasures :  c.  10.  1 1.  12.  41. 

A,  VITATIVBNBSS.— Locco/cartWcncc  as  such,  dread  of  annihilation, 
Atxraoe,  is  attached  to  life,  and  fears  death,  yet  not  a  great  deal. 
Full,  desires  life,  but  not  eagerly,  from  love  of  it  arul  of  pleasure :  p.  74. 
Laros,  loves,  and  clings  tenaciously  to,  existence,  for  its  own  sake^ 
craves  immortality  and  dreads  annihilation,  even  though  miserable :  p.  74. 
YsRT  L  AROK,however  wretched,shrinks  from,and  shudders  at  the  thought 
of,  dying  and  being  dead ;  feeb  that  he  cannot  give  up  existence :  p.  74. 
Moderate,  loves  life,  yet  is  iiot  very  anxious  about  living :  p.  74. 
Small  or  Vert  Small,  heeds  not  life  or  death,  existence  or  annihilation 

t.  6.  COMBATIVEN£SS.~i^ee/iVi^  of  resistance,  defence,  opposition  i 
boldnesst  willingness  to  encounter  /  courage^  resentment,  spirit :  p.  75. 
AyERAGX,  is  pamck,  but,  when  driven  to  it,  defends  his  rights  boldly 
avoids  collision,  strife,  &c.,  yet,  once  excited,  is  quite  forcible. 
Full,  seldom  either  courts  or  i^rinks  from  opposition ;  when  roused,  ii 
<}uite  energetick ;  may  be  quick  tempered,  yet  is  not  contentious :  p.  781 
Large,  is  resolute  and  courageous ;  spirited  and  efficient  as  an  oppo- 
nent ;  quick  and  intrepid  in  resistance ;  loves  debate ;  boldly  meets,  if 
he  does  not  court,  opposition :  p.  75.  c.  5.  15.  8.  16. 
Vert  Large,  is  powerful  in  opposition ;  prone  to  dispute,  attack,  &c. ; 
contrary ;  has  violent  temper ;  governs  it  with  difficulty  :  p.  77.  c.  12. 14. 
Moderate,  avoids  collision;  is  rather  pacifick  and  inefficient:  p.  78. 
Small,  has  feeble  resistance,  temper,  force,  &c. ;  is  cowardly :  p.  79. 
Vert  Small,  withstands  nothing ;  is  chickenhearted ;  an  arrant  coward. 

7.  I.  DESTRUCTIVENESS.  — £a:ec«/iW7i6«*/    iftdignatian  ;  force g 
severity  /  sternness  /  a  destroying,  pain-causing  disposition .-  p..  82 
Average,  has  not  really  deficient,  yet  none  too  much,  indignation.  19 
Full,  can,  but  is  loath  to,  cause  or  witness  pain  or  death ;  has  sufficient 
severity,  yet  requires  considerable  to  call  it  out :  p.  83.  c.  5. 11. 
Large,  when  excited,  feels  deep-toned  indignation ;  is  forcible,  and  dis> 
'^posed  to  subdue  or  destroy  the  cause  of  his  displeasure :  p.  82.  c.  5.  89. 
Vert  Large,  when  provoked,  is  vindictive,  cruel,  disposed  to  hurt,  take 
revenge,  &c. ;  bitter  and  implacable  as  an  enemy ;  very  forcible :  p.  83 
c  12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  24.  25.  26.  82.  33.  35.  42. 
Moderate,  is  mild ;  not  severe  nor  destructive  enough ;  when  angry, 
lacks  power ;  cnn  hardly  cause  or  witness  pain  or  death :  p.  84.  c.  10. 41. 
Small,  would  hardly  hurt  one  if  he  could,  or  could  if  he  would;  has 
BO  feeble  anger  that  it  is  derided  more  than  feared  :  p.  84.  c.  21. 27. 
Veri  Small,  is  unable  to  cause,  witness,  or  endure  pain  or  death :  c.  48. 

8  •  AlAMENTl\:}il!iES8,'-'Appeiite  for  fiustenance;  cause  of  hunger. 
Average,  enjoys  food  well,  but  not  very  well ;  hence  is  particular :  c.  41, , 
Full,  has  a  good  appetite,  vet  can  govern  it  w«U  x  is  not  greedy:  p.87.7 
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Lahgx,  has  an  excellent  appetite ;  a  hearty  relish  for  food,  drink,  &c ; 
enjoys  them  much  ;  is  a  good  liver ;  not  dainty .  p.  86.  c.  5.  12.  14. 
Vert  Large,  sets  too  much  by  the  indulgence  of  his  palate ;  eats  witK 
the  keenest  appetite ;  perhaps  ^'  makes  a  god  of  his  belly :"  p.  87.  c  18 
Moderate,  ha»not  a  good,  nor  very  poor,  but  rather  poor,  appetite :  p.  87 
Small  or  Vert  Small,  is  dainty,  mincing,  partieulat  9bout  food ;  eats 
with  little  relish ;  hardly  cares  when  he  eats,  or  whether  at  all ;  p.  88. 
.  8.  ACQUISITIVENESS. — Love  of  acquiring  and  posiessing  fro- 
PERTT  AS  SUCH  *,  dcsire  to  savCy  lay  up,  4*^*/  innate  feeling  of -xitse  ajtd 
THiiTE,  of  a  right  to  possess  and  dispose  of  things  .*  p.  89. 
Average,  loves  money,  but  not  greatly ;  can  make  it,  bat  spends  freely. 
Full,  sets  by  property,  both  for  itself,  and  what  it  procures,  yet  is  not 
penurious ;  is  industrious  and  saving,  yet  supplies  his  wants :  p.  93. 
Large,  has  a  strong  desire  to  acquire  property ;  is  frugal ;  saving  of 
money ;  dose  and  particular  in  his  dealings ;  devoted  to  money-making, 
trading,  &e. ;  generally  gets  the  value  of  his  money :  p.  89»  c.  5.  18. 
Vert  Large,  makes  money  his  idol /  grudges  it;  is  tempted  to  get  it 
dishonestly ;  penurious ;  sordid ;  covetous ;  &c. :  p.  92.  c  8.  9.  20.  26. 
Moderate,  finds  it  more  difficult  to  keep  than  make  mon^ ;  desires  it 
more  to  supply  wants  than  lay  up ;  is  hardly  saving  enough  <  p.  94.  c  7. 14 
Small,  will  generally  spend  what  money  he  can  get  injudiciously,  if  not 
profusely  ;  lays  up  little ;  disregards  the  prices  of  things :  p.  95.  c.  27. 41, 
Vert  Small,  cannot  know  nor  be  taught  the  value  or  use  of  money :  p.  95. 

10.  7.  SECRETIVENESS.— .i>c«Vtf  and  ability  to  secrete,  conceal,  «|c 
Average,  is  not  artful  nor  very  frank ;  is  generally  open ;  am  conceaL 
Full,  can  keep  to  himself  what  he  wishes  to»  yet  is  not  cunning :  p.  99 
Large,  seldom  discloses  his  plans,  opinions,  &c. ;  is  hard  to  be  found 
out ;  reserved ;  non-committal :  p.  96.  c.  6. 40. 

Vert  Large,  seldom  appears  what  he  is,  or  says  what  he  means ;  oilcn 
equivocates  and  deceives ;  is  mysterious,  dwrk,  cunning,  artful,  given  te 
double-dealing,  eye-service,  &c* :  p.  98.  c  8.  9.  12.  13.  15.  16.  17,  20 
25.  26.  22.  30.  31.  33.  34.  36.  37.  38. 

Moderate,  is  quite  candid  and  open-hearted;  loves  truth;  dislikes 
concealment,  underhand  measures,  &c. ;  seldom  employs  them :  p.  100. 
Small,  speaks  out  just  what  he  thinks ;  acts  as  he  feels ;  does  not  wid; 
to  learn  or  tell  the  secrets  of  others,  yet  freely  tells  his  own ;  is  too  plain 
spoken  and  candid :  p.  101.  c.  21.  27.  41. 
Vert  Small,  keeps  nothing  back ;  has  a  transparent  heart :  p.  101. 

GENUS  in.    Human,  Moral,  ahtd  Religious  Sektimsnts  :  102 

9PECIES  I.  Selfish  Sentimertb.  In  tbeir  character  and  objects,  thest 
faculties  partake  more  of  the  human,  and  less  of  the  animal,  than  do  th« 
selfish  propensities,  and  although  they  terminate  upon  self,  yet  they  hav 
no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  moral  character :  p.  47.  103.  c.  2 
Average  or  Full,  has  a  respectable,  though  not  great,  regard  for  hi 
character,  and  desire  to  do  something  worthy  of  himself :  c.  21.  10.  11 
Largs  on  Vert  Largs,  thinks  much  of  and  about  himself;  has  a  greal 
amount  of  character  of  some  kind :  p.  51.  c  5.  6.  12. 14.  15.  16. 18. 40 
Moderate,  Small,  or  Vert  Small,  has  too  little  pride  and  weight 
of  character  and  ambition  to  give  manliness  and  efficiency :  c.  20.  26. 

U.  10.  CAVTIOUSNESS.—Carefulness  f  prwjision  against  danger 
'      Average,  has  some  caution,  yet  hardly  enough  for  success    e.  41. 
Full,  has  prudence  and  forethought,  yet  not  too  much :  p.  105.  c  40 
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LARVRi  is  always  watchlii];  on  the  look-oot;  carefal;  anxious;  solid 
lous ;  provident  against  real  and  imaginary  danger,  &c.:  p.  104.  c.  5. 6. 15 
YsRT  Labge,  hesitates  too  much ;  suffers  greatly  from  groundless  fears ; 
k  timid,  easily  frightened^  &^ :  p.  105.  c.  12.  13.16.  17.21.26.27.31. 
MoDEiiATE,  is  rather  imprudent,  hence  unlucky ;  liable  to  misfortunes 

^  caused  by  carelessness ;  plans  too  imperfectly  for  action :  p.  106. 

Shall,  acts  impromptu ;  disregards  consequences ;  fears  nothing ;  is 

^.  Imprudent;  luckless,  often  in  hot  water :  p.  106.  • 

-  Ybrt  Sk all,  is  reckless,  destitute  of  fear  and  forethought :  p.  107. 
Circumspection.  Propriety;  discreetness  of  expression  and  eondud 
Atsra6s  or  Full,  has  some,  though  none  too  much,  discretion  and 
propriety  of  expression  and  conduct ;  sometimiBs  speaks  inconsiderately. 
Laroe  or  Vert  Large,  weighs  well  what  he  says  and  does ;  has  « 
nice  sense  of  propriety ;  thinks  twice  before  he  sfMcs  once. 
Moderate  or  Small,  does  and  says  indiscreet  things :  unascertained 
l».  11.  APPROBATIVENESS.— &?w«  of  honour,  regard  for  charac' 
ter  /  ambition  f  love  of  p^ularity,  fame,  distinction,  ^c. .'  p.  107. 
Average,  enjoys  approbation,  yet  will  not  sacrifice  much  to  obtain  it. 
Full,  desires  and  seeks  popularity   and  feels  censure,  yet  will  neither 
deny  nor  trouble  himself  much  to  socure  or  avoid  either:  p.  110. 

'  Large,  sets  every  thing  by  character,  honour,  Sec, ;  is  keenly  alive  to^ 

^^  the  frowns  and  smiles  of  publick  opinion,  praise.  Sec ;  tries  to  show  off 

to  good  advantage ;  is  affable,  ambitious,  apt  to  praise  himself:  p.  108 
Vert-Largs,  regards  his  honour  and  character  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  / 

I  is  even  morbidly  sensitive  to  praise  and  censure ;  over  fond  of  prtise, 

j  often  feels  ashamed,  dec.;  extremely  polite,  ceremonious,  &c.:  p.*  110. 

^  Moderate,  feels  reproach  some,  yet  is  little  affected  by  popularity  or 

unpopularity ;  may  gather  the  flowers  of  applause  that  are  strewed  in 
his  path,  yet  will  not  deviate  from  it  to  collect  them  :  p.  112. 
Small,  cares  little  for  popular  frowns  or  favours ;  feels  little  shame ; 
disregards  and  demises  fashions,  etiquette,  dec;  is  not  polite:  p.  112. 
Vert  Small,  cares  nothing  for  popular  favour  or  censure. 
Id.  SELF-ESTEEM.  Self-respect ;  high-toned,  manly  feeling ,-  innale 
love  of  personal  liberty,  independent,  ire,;  pride  of  ch^aracter.-  p.  113. 
Aterage,  respects^  himself,  yet  is  not  haughty :  c.  21. 41. 
Full,  has  much  self-respect;  pride  of  character ;  independence:  p.  116. 
Large,  is  high-minded,  independent,  self-confident,  dignified,  his  own 
master;  aspires  to  be  and  do  something  worthy  of  himself;  assumes 

%^  tesponsibllities ;  does  few  Hftle  things :  p.  1 14.  c.  6.  6. 

Vert  Large,  bus  unbounded  self-oonfidence ;  endures  no  restraint; 
takes  no  advice;  is  rather  haughty,  imperious,  &c.;  p.  1 16.  c  8.  14. 15. 16L 

2^  Moderate,  has  some  self-respect,  and  manly  feeling,  yet  too  little  to 

give  ease,  dignity,  weight  of  character,  &c. ;  is  too  trifiing :  p.  1 16.  c.  26 

^.  Small,  feels  too  unworthy ;  says  and  does  trifiing  thin«**' ;  puts  him- 

self on  a  par;  is  not  looked  up  to ;  undervalues  himself:  p.  117.  c.  11 
Vert  Small,  is  servile,  low-minded  :  destitute  of  self-respect :  p.  117 
U.  .5.  FIRMNESS.— Dccmo?i,  stability,  fixedness  of  character,  ij-c.  119 
Aterage,  has  some  decision,  yet  too  little  for  general  success :  c.  10. 20 
Full,  has  perseverance  enough  for  ordinary  occasions,  yet  too  little  for 

C'eai  enterprises;  is  neither  fickle  nor  stubborn  :  p.  121.  c.  21.  27. 
ARGE,  may  be  fully  relied  on  ;  is  set  in  his  own  way  ;  hard  to  be  cx>n- 
▼inced  or  changed  at  all ;  holds  on  long  and  hvd :  p.  119.  c.  6. 
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VsuT  Laagk,  is  wilAil ;  and  so  tenaciou«  and  nnchangeable  of  bpf 
nioHy  purpose,  &c,  that  he  seldom  gives  up  any  thing :  p.  120.  c.  5.  h, 
12.  14.  16.  16.  17. 

Moderate,  gives  over  too  soon ;  changes  too  often  and  too  easily ;  thai 
fails  to  efifect  what  greater  0rmness  would  dot  p.  132.  c.  11.  26. 
Smj|];.l  ob  Vbrt  Small,  lacks  perseverance ;  is  too  changeable  and 
vacillating  to  efiOect  much,  or  be  relied  upon :  p.  122. 
BPECI£S  II.    Moral  avd   Religious  SsirTixsirTS.    These  rendei 
man  a  moral,  accountable,  and  religious  being ;  humanize,  adorn,  ani 
elevate  his  nature;  connect  him  with  the  moral  government  of  God^ 
create  the  higher  and  nobler  sentiments  of  our  nature;  and  are  the  origin 
of  goodness,  virtue,  moral  principle  and  purity,  dtc. :  p.  48.  123.  c.  2. 
Ay  BR  AGE  OR  Full,  has  moral  feeling  and  principle,  yet  too  little  tk 
withstand  large  or 'very  large  propensities :  c.  8.  16.  21. 
Largs  or  Vert  Large,  is  morally  inclined ;  sentimental;  thinks  and 
feels  much  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  dec:  p.  62.  c  6. 6. 7. 11. 41. 
Moderate,  Small,  or  Vert  Small,  has  not  strong  vtkonl  or  religious 
feelings;  lets  his  larger  faculties  rule  him:  p.  62.  c  14.  17.  20.  26.42. 

16.  16.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.— /nwa/«  feeling  of  duty,  aceountO' 
hilityy  justice,  right,  4^. ;  morcU  principle  /  love  of  truth  :  p.  124. 
Average,  has  right  intentions,  but  their  influence  is  limited :  c.  16. 
Full,  strives  to  do  right,  yet  sometimes  yields  to  temptation ;  resists 
besetting  sins,  but  may  be  overcome,  and  then  feels  remorse :  p.  130.  c  27. 
Large,  is  honest ;  fai^^ful ;  upright  at  heart ;  moral  in  feeling ;  grate* 
ful ;  penitent ;  means  weil ;  consults  e?u/y  before  expediency ;  loves  and 
means  to  speak  the  truth;  cannot  tolerate  wrong :  p.  126.  c.  13.  26. 11. 
Vbrt  Large,  is  scrupulously  exact  in  matters  of  right ;  perfectly  honest 
in  motive ;  always  condemning  self-  and  repenting ;  very  forgiving,  con- 
scientious, &c ;  makes  duty  every  thing,  expediency  nothing:  p.  129. 
Moderate,  has  considerable  regard  for  duty  m  feeling,  but  less  in  prao- 
tice ;  justifies  himself;  -is  not  very  penitent,  grateful,  or  forgiving ;  often 
temporizes  with  principle;  sometimes  lets  interest  rule  duty  :  p.  131. 
Small,  has  few  conscientious  scruples ;  little  penitence,  gratitude,  r» 
gard  for  moral  principle,  justice,  duty,  &c. :  p.  132.  c.  20.  16.  17. 42. 
Vert  Small,  neither  regards  nox  feds  the  claims  of  duty  or  justice. 

16. 17.  HOPE. — Antieipationf  expectation  of  future  happiness,succes8,4rc. 
Average,  has  some,  but  generally  reasonable,  hopes ;  is  seldom  elated 
Full,  is  quite  sanguine,  yet  realizes  about  what  he  expects :  p.  139. 
Large,  expects,  attempto,  and  promises  a  great  deal ;  is  genemlly  san- 
guine, cheerful,  &c ;  rises  above  present  troubles;  though  disappointed, 
hopes  on  still ;  views  the  brightest  side  of  prospects :  p.  137.  c.  6.  6. 26. 
Vert  Large,  has  unbounded  hopes ;  builds  a  world  of  castles  in  the 
air ;  lives  in  the  future ;  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire :  p.  138.  c.  12.  IS, 
Moderate,  expects  and  attempts  too  little ;  succeeds  beyond  his  hopf.^  | 
is  prone  to  despond ;  looks  on  the  darker  side  :  p.  139. 
Small,  is  low-spirited ;  easily  discouraged  ;  fears  the  worst ,  sees  many 
lions  in  his  way ;  mi^nifies  evils ;  lacks  enterprise :  p.  140.  c  17. 
Vert  Small,  expects  nothing  good ;  has  no  hope  of  the  future :  p.  1 40 

*7.  la  MARV£LLOUSNESS.--^e/^/tnMe9U0ermi/ura/;  credulity 
AriRAGB,  believes  some,  bat  not  much,  in  wonders,  forewamings,  dM» 
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FfTLL^  is  open  to  conviction ;  rather  credulous ;  believes  in  spirits,  divine 
providences  and  forewarnings,  the   spiritual,  &c. :  p.  143. 
LxROE«  beheves  and  delights  in  the  supernatural,  in  dreams,  and  thejlike; 
thinks  many  natural  things  supernatural:  p.  142.  c.  S.  12. 
Vmit  Lahoe,  is  very  superstitious ;  regards  most  things  with  wonder. 
MoDEBATS,  believes  but  little  that  cannot  be  accounted  for,  yet  is  open 
to  conviction  ;  is  incredulous,  but  listens  to  evidence  :  p.  144. 
Sut^LL,  is  convinced  only  by  the  hardest ;  believes  nothing  till  heL.seei 
fojcts,  or  why  tmd  wherefore,  not  even  revelation  farther  than  a  reason 
'     IS  rendered  ;  is  prone  to  reject  new  things  without  examination :  p.  145. 
Vebt  Small,  is  skeptical ;  believes  little  else  than  his  senses :  p.  146. 

I^.  14.  YEHiERATlOff.— The  feeling  of  worship  for  a  Supreme  Being  t 
respect  for  religion  and  things  saerea,  and  for  superiors.'  p.  147. 

/  Ayebage,  may  feel  religious  worship,  yet  httle  respect  for  men.  10. 
Full,  is  capable  of  much  religions  fervdur  and  devotion,  yet  is  not  habi* 
tually  serious ;  generally  treats  his  fellow  men  civilly :  p.  149.  c.  1 1. 42, 
Lauge,  loves  to  adore  and  worship  God,  especially  through  his  works; 
treats  equals  with  respect,  and  superiors  with  deference :  p.  148.  c.  6, 
Vebt  Large,  is  eminent,  if  not  pre-eminent,  for  piety,  heartpfelt  devo- 
tion, religious  fervour,  seriousness,  love  of  divine  things,  &c. :  p.  149. 
c.  5.  12.  15.  16.  26.  41.    • 

Moderate,  disregards  religious  creeds,  forms  of  worship,  &,c, ;  placet 
religion  in  other  things ;  is  not  serious  nor  respectful :  p.  150.  c  21. 
Small,  feels  little  religious  worship,  reverence,  respect,  &c. :  p.  150 
Vebt  Small,  seldom,  if  ever,  adores  God ;  is  almost  incapable  of  it. 

1 9.  la  BENEVOLENCE.  Desire  to  see  and  make  sentient  beings  happy; 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  this  end;  kindness;  sympathy  for  distress: 
AvEBAOE,  has  kind,  fellow  feeling,  without  much  active  wnevolence. 
Full,  has  a  fair  share  of  sympathetick  feeling,  and  some,  though  no 
great,  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  others :  p.  158. 
Labge,  is  kind,  obliging,  glad  to  serve  others,  even  to  his  injury ;  fedf 
lively  sympathy  for  distress ;  does  good  to  all ;  p.  155.  c  6. 7.  18.  21. 
Vebt  Large,  does  all  the  good  in  his  power ;  gladly  sacrifices  self  upon 
the  altar  of  pure  benevolence ;  scatters  happiness  wherever  he  goes ;  if 
one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  persons :  p.  157.  c.  5.  10.  11.  40.  41. 
Moderate,  has  some  benevolent  feeling,  yet  too  little  to  prompt  to  much 
self-denial ;  does  good  only  when  he  can  without  cost :  p.  168.  c.  12.  20. 
Small,  feels  little  kindness  or  sympathy ;  is  almost  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
distress;  hard-hearted,  selfish,  &c :  p.  159.  c.  8.  14.  15.  26.  42. 
Vert  Small,  is  destitute  of  all  humanity  and  sympathy :  p.  159.  c  24. 

i^PECIES  in.  Semi-Intellectual  Sbntimeitts.  By  creating  a  tasta 
for  the  arts,  improvements,  polite  literature,  the  refinements  and  eleganciet 
of  life,  &c,  these  faculties  greatly  augment  human  happiness,  and  adorn 
and  elevate  human  nature :  p.  48.  159.  c  2.    Large  in  c.  6.  11.  18. 

W.  9.  C0NSTRUCTIVENES8.  Mechanical  dexterity  and  ingenuity  t 
desire  and  ability  to  use  tools,  build,  inverU,  emphy  machinery ,  <^c. 
Average,  has  some,  yet  no  great,  relish  f&t,  and  tact  in,  using  tools. 
Full,  has  fair  mechanical  ingenuity,  yet  no  great  nio/ura/ talent  or  desira 
to  midie  things ;  with  practice,  will  do  well ;  without  it,  little :  p.  163. 
Largs,  shows  great  natural  dexterity  in  using  tools,  executing  medui" 
meal  operations,  working  machinery,  &c.;  loves  them:  p.  161.  c.  18 
3 
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Ykkt  Laboe,  is  a  medumick  of  the  first  order ;  a  tniQ  genius  /. loves  il 
too  well  tc  leave  it ;  shows  extraordinary  skill  in  it :  p.  163.  c.  7.  19. 
MossRATS,  with  much  practice,  may  use  tools  quite  well,  yet  disliket 
mechanical  operations;  owes  more  to  art  than  nature :  p.  163.  c  14,  .* 

8sf  ALX,  hates  and  is  awkward  and  bungling  in  using  tools,  &c. :  q.  163. 
Vebt  Small,  has  no  mechanical  skill  or  desire :  p.  164.  ' 

21.  19.  IDEALITY. — Imagination  ;  taste  ;  faney  ,•  love  of  perfection^  \ 

poetry i  polite  Uteraturey  oratory ^  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  4«.  J 

Average,  has  some  taste,  though  not  enough  to  influence  him  much. 
FiTLL,  has  refinement  of  feeling,  expression,  &c.,  without  sickly  delicacy, 
some  love  of  poetry,  yet  not  a  vivid  imagination :  p.  1 68.  c  6.  7.  42. 
Larc^e,  has  a  lively  imagination  ;  great  love  of  poetry,  eloquence,  fiction, 
good  style,  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art :  p.  166.  c.  11.  18.  41.         '  \ 

Vert  Large,  often  gives  reins  to  his  erratick  imagination  ;  expeklenoea 
revellings  of  fancy,  ecstasy,  rapture  of  feeling,  enthusiasni :  p.  167.  c.  40. 
Moderate,  has  some,  but  not  much,  ima^nation ;  is  rather  plain  in 
expression,  manners,  feeling,  &c. ;  dislikes  poetry,  finery,  &c. :  p.  168. 42 
Small,  lacks  taste,  niceness,  refinement,  delicacy  of  feeling,  &c. :  p.  169,  J 

Vert  Small,  is  destitute  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  this  faculty :  p.  169.  ^ 

B   SUBLIMITY, -^Conception  of  grandeur  i  sublime  emotions  excited  ] 

by  contemplating  the  vast,  magnificetit,  or.  spkndid  in  nature  or  art* 
Average,  sometimes,  but  not  to  a  great  degree,  experiences  tliis  feeling.  j 

Full,  enjoys  magnificent  scenes  well,  yet  not  remarkably  so.  ^ 

Large,  admires  and  enjoys  mountain  scenery,  tliunder,  lightning,  tern* 
pest,  a  vast  prospect,  &c.,  exceedingly  ;  hence,  enjoys  travelling :  p.  249. 
Vert  Large,  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  wild  and  romantick;  feels 
the  sublimest  emotions  whilst  contemplating  the  grand  or  awful  in  tia-  J 

ture ;  dashing,  foaming,  roaring  cataracts,  towering  mountains,  peals  of 
thunder)  flashes  of  lightning,  commotions  of  the  elements,  the  starry 
canopy  cf  heaven,  &c.:  p.  249.  c.  11.  40.  41. 
Moderate,  ii«.^  some,  though  not  at  all  vivid,  emotions  of  this  kind. 
Small,  or  ter    ^Small,  discovers  little  in  nature  to  awaken  this  feeling. 

22.  21.  IMVVKTIO^, -—Disposition  and  ability  to  take  patism,  imitate 
Average,  copies  some,  yet  too  little  to  deserve  or  excite  notice. 
Full,  with  effort,  copies  some,  but  not  well ;  cannot  miviick:  p.  171 
Large,  has  a  great  propensity  and  ability  ^o  ci>py,  take  pattern  from 
others,  do  what  he  sees  done.,  &c ;  needs  but  one  showing ;  gesticulates 
much  ;  describes  and  acts  out  well :  p.  170.  c  41. 
Vert  Large,  can  mimzck,  act  out,  and  copy  almost  any  thing ;  de> 
scribe,  relate  anecdotes,  du;.,  to  the  very  life ;  has  a  theatrical  taste  and 
talent;  seldom  speaks  wittvout  gesturing:  p.  171.  c  11.  40. 
Moderate,  cannot  mimick  ai  all^  can  copy,  draw,  take  pattern,  &c, 
only  with  difficulty ;  describes,  relates  anecdote,  &c.,  poorly :  p.  171. 
Small,  dislikes  and  fails  to  copy,  draw,  do  after  others,  &c. :  p.  178 
Vert  Small,  has  little  ability  to  imitate  or  copy  any  thing:  p.  172. 

23.  20.  MIRTHFULNESS.— //i/tttifiw  perception  of  the  absurd  ana 
ridiculous  ;  a  joking,  fun-making,  ridiculing  disposition  and  ability. 
Average,  perceives  jokes,  and  relishes  fun,  but  cannot  make  much. 
Full,  has  much  mirthful  feeling ;  makes  and  relishes  jokes  well :  p  175. 
Large,  has  a  quick,  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous  ;  makes  a  fflteX 
amount  of  fun  ;  too  much  for  his  own  good ;  is  quick  at  repartee ;  smilot 
often;  biighs  heartily  at  jcke»:  p.  173.  c.  11.  18. 
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Vbkt  La-Boe,  18  quick  and  apt  at  turning  every  thing  into  ridicule « 
throwB  off  constant  talUes  of  wit ;  is  too  facetious,  jocose,  &c :  p.  176.  e.  6. 
MoDSBATE,  has  some  witty  ideas,  yet  lacks  quickness  in  conceivings 
and  tact  in  expressing  them ;  is  genetally  quite  sober :  p.  176.  c.  26. 
SxAXL,  makes  little  fun ;  is  slow  to  perceive,  and  still  slower  to  turn 
jokea;  seldom  laughs;  thinks  it  wrong  to  do  so:  p.  177. 
Vebt  Small,  has  few  if  any  witty  ideas  or  conceptions :  p.  177. 

OBNUS  in.  IiTTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES.  These  have  to  do  with  the 
physical  and  the  metapkysietd  world ;  with  things  in  general,  and  their 
qtioUtieSf  relations,  &c. ;  with  &e  world  and  its  contents :  p.  49. 177.  c.  S. 
Ayebaoe  OB  Full,  has  sufficient  intellect  to  get  along  in  the  world, 
yet  not  enough  to  render  him  eminent  for  talents :  c  10. 15.  21.  97. 
Labge,  is  possessed  of  sufficient  natural  talent  and  power  of  intellect 
to  enable  him  to  take  a  high  intellectual  stand  among  men,  yet  their 
direction  depends  upon  other  causes :  c  18. 

Vebt  Large,  is  by  nature  a  truly  great  man ;  possesses  the  highest 
order  of  natural  talents ;  is  capable  of  rising  to  pre-eminence  .*  c.  5.  6. 
7.  11.40.41. 
MoDEBAiE  OR  Small,  shows  Uttle  talent ,  lacks  sense :  c  8. 14. 20.  42. 

SPECIES  1.    The  Senses  ;  sensation,  sights  hearing,  taste,  smell,  178. 

SPECIES  II. — Obsebvino  awd  Kitowih-o  "Faculties,  These  bring 
man  into  direct  intercourse  with  the  physical  world ;  observe  facts  of 
all  kinds,  that  is,  the  conditions,  qxudities,  phenomena,  and  physical 
relations  of  material  things :  collect  and  treasure  up  information ;  creata 
the  desire  to  see  and  know  things,  dec. :  p.  50.  183.  c  2. 
Ayebaoe  OB  Full,  possesses  fair  perceptive  powers :  c.  6.  10.  11.  21. 
Labge,  with  advantages,  knows  a  great  deal  about  matters  and  things 
in  genera! ;  is  very  quick  of  observation  and  perception ;  has  a  practical,  ^ 
matter-of-fact,  common  sense  tact  and  talent ;  can  show  off  to  excellent 
advantage ;  appear  to  know  all  that  he  really  does,  and  perhaps  more ; 
is  capable  of  becoming  an  excellent  scholar,  or  of  acquiring  and  retaining 
'knowledge  with  great  facility,  and  attending  to  the  details  of  business ; 
and  has  a  decidedly  /?rac/ecfl/ intellect:  p.  50.  c  16. 16. 17. 18. 19. 25. 
Vert  Large,  is  pre-eminent  for  the  qualities  just  described  ;  seizes  as 
if  by  intuition  upon  the  properties,  conditions,  fitness  or  unfitness,  value, 
&c,  of  things;  has  wonderful  powers  of  observation  and  ability  to 
acquire  knowledge ;  has  a  natural  taste  and  talent  for  examining  and 
collecting  statistics,  studying  natural  science,  &c. :  p.  53.  c.  5.  7.  12. 40. 
Moderate  or  Small,  is  rather  slow  of  observation  and  perception, 
cannot  show  to  be  what  he  is;  acquires  knowledge  with  difficulty, 
is  slow  in  learning  and  doing  things  off-hand,  dec :  p.  63. 

21.  22.  IirniyiRUALiTT. — Observing  and  individualizing  power  and 
desire;  curiosity  to  see  and  know;  disposition  to  specify, personify 
Average,  has  some,  yet  no  great,  curiosity,  and  desire  to  see  things. 
Full,  has  fair  observing  powers,  and  desire  to  see  things :  p.  185.  c.  6. 21 , 
Large,  has  a  great  desire  to  know,  investigate,  examine,  experience^ 
dbc. ;  is  a  great  observer  of  men  and  things ;  quick  of  perception ;  seec 
what  is  transpiring,  what  should  be  done,  6^*:  p.  184.  c  8. 10. 11. 14. 25. 
Vert  Labge,  has  an  insatiable  desire  to  see  and  know  every  tMngt 

extraordinary  observing  powers;  is  eager  to  witness  every 

event :  p.  185.  c.  5.  7.  12.  13.  15  22.  23.  40.  4L  42. 
6 
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MossBATSi  is  rather  deficient,  yet  not  palpably  so^  in  observing  poww 
and  desire ;  not  safBciently  specifick :  p.  185. 
Small,  is  slow  to  see  things ;  attends  little  to  particnlars :  p.  186. 
Vbrt  Small,  sees  scarcely  any  thing;  regards  things  in  the  gross :  p.  18# 
35.  23.  FORM. — Cognizance  and  recollection  of  shape,  or  eonjtgunaion. 
Aterage,  recollects  forms,  feces,  &c.,  quite  wcBy  but  not  very  well. 
Full,  recognises  persons,  conntenances,  6cc^  well:  p.  188.  c.  9.  19. 
Large,  notices,  and  for  a  long  time  remembers,  the  faces,  eonntenancei^ 
forms,  looks,  &Cn  of  persons,  beasts,  things,  Scc^  once  seen  ;  knows  bj 
sight  many  whom  he  may  be  unable  to  name :  p.  187.  c  6. 18.  40.  26 
Vert  Large,  never  forgets  the  countenacnce,  form,  Ac,  of  persons  and 
things  seen ;  easily  learns  to  read  and  spell  correetly;  reads  and  sees  things 
at  a  great  distance ;  has  excellent  eyes^ht:  p.  188.  c.  5. 7. 13. 17. 23. 39, 
Moderate,  must  see  persons  several  times  before  he  can  recollect  them  ; 
sometimes  doubts  whether  he  has  seen  certain  persons :  p.  189. 
SxALL  OR  Vert  Small,  has  a  miserable  memory  of  persons,  loolu^ 
shape,  Sec ;  fails  to  recognise  even  those  he  sees  of(en  :  p.  189. 

26.  SIZE. — Cognizance  and  knowledge  of  relative  magnitudCy  bulk,  ^e. 
Aterage,  measures  bulk  with  toterabfe,  but  not  great,  accuracy :  c.  21. 27 
Full,  can  measure  ordinary  and  familiar  distances  well,  yet  shows  no 
remarkable  natural  talent  In  it :  p.  191.  c.  6.  8.  9.  10.  14.  18. 
Large,  has  an  excellent  eye  for  measuring  proportion,  size,  height, 
angles,  perpendiculars,  Ac;  quickly  detects  disproportions  in  them: 
p.  190.  c  II.  19.25.42. 

Vert  Large,  detects  disproportion,  and  judges  of  size,  with  wonderful 
accuracy,  by  intuition,  and  as  well  without  as  with  instrun^nts ;  cannoi 
endure  inaccuracy  :'  p.  191.  c  5.  7.  12.  J.*).  Id.  16.  17.  40. 
Moderate,  is  rather  deficient  in  measuring  by  the  eye ;  with  practice, 
may  do  tolerably  well  in  short,  but  fails  in  long,  distances :  p.  191. 
Small,  judges  of  relative  ^ze,  Ac,  very  inaccurately  :  p.  191.  e.  28. 29 
Vert  Small,  can  hardly  distinguish  mountains  from  molehills :  p.  192. 

27.  WEIGHT* — Intuitive  perception  and  appHeation  of  the  principki 
ofapecijick  gravity  t  projectile  forces,  momentum,  balancing,  resistance, 
Aterage,  balances  himself  tolerably  well  in  ordinary  cases,  yet  has  nf 
great  natural  talent  in  this  respect:  c  21.  27. 

Full,  keeps  his  centre  of  gravity  well,  but  ventures  little :  p.  194. 
Large,  can  walk  on  a  high  or  narrow  place ;  hold  a  steady  hand ;  thnm 
a  stone  or  ball,  and  shoot,  straight ;  ride  a  fractious  horse,  &c.,  yttj 
well :  p.  193.  c  16.  17.  25.  26.  40.  41. 

Vert  Large,  has  this  power  to  a  wonderful  extent :  p.  194.  c.  7. 1 3. 15 
Moderate,  maintains  his  centre  of  gravity,  &c,  rather  poorly  :  p.  191 
Small  or  Vert  Small,  is  unlike  one  wi&  weight  large :  p.  195.  c2€ 

28.  26.  COLOUR. — Perception  and  recollection  of  colours,  hues,  tints,  ^ 
Aterage,  can  discern  and  recollect  colours,  yet  seldom  notices  thein. 
Full,  with  practice,  compares  and  judges  of  colours  well ;  without  it,  does 
not  excel :  p.  196.  c  10.  1 1.  41. 

Large,  has  a  natural  taste  and  talent  for  comparing,  arranging,  mingling^ 
applying,  and  recollecting  colours ;  is  delighted  with  paintings :  p.  195 
Vert  Large,  resembles  one  with  colour  mrge,  but  excels  him :  p.  196* 
Moderate,  aided  by  practice,  can  discern  and  compare  colours,  yet  owes 
leas  to  nature  than  art ;  seldom  notices  colours  unleta  obliged  to,  mi 
then  soon  forgets  thc^m  *  n  1 97  e  20 
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(ftftAiL,  seldom  observes  the  colour  of  one's  hair,  eyes,  dress,  &c,;  can 
not  describe  them  by  what  they  wear,  or  compare  coloura  apart ;  hard||r 
distinguishes  the  primary  colours  by  candlelight,  much  less  shades:  p.  197 
Vebt  Small,  can  tell  white  from  black,  but  do  little  more:  p.  197.  c  1 

29.  28.  ORDER.  System  i  physical  arrangement  s  a  ])laee  for  tkk^s, 
Atkbaoe,  appreciates  order,  yet  not  enough  to  keep  it :  c  9.  10.  37 
Full,  likes  order ;  takes  much  pains  to  keep  things  arranged :  p.  300l 
Labos,  has  a  place  for  things,  and  tjiings  in  Uieir  places ;  can  find,  ervB 
in  the  dark,  mHhat  he  ahne  uses ;  is  83r8tematick ;  annoyed  by  disorder . 
p.  199.  c  6. 11.  16.  19.40.41. 

Ybbt  Lahob,  is  very  precise  and  particular  to  have  every  Rttk  thing  in 
its  place ;  literally  tormented  by  disorder ;  is  fastidious :  p.  199.  c.  5. 7 
MoBEBATE,  likes,  but  does  not  keep  order ;  allows  confusion :  p.  201. 
Shall  ob  V^bt  Small,  is  nearly  destitute  of  order  and  system :  p.  201 

•0.  29.  CALCULATION. — Intuitive  perception  of  the  relations  of  num 
berss  ability  to  reckon  Jtgures  in  the  head;  numerical  computation* 
Atebaob,  by  practice  and  rules,  may  reckon  figures  quite  well :  c.  10. 
Full,  ^ded  by  rules  and  practice,  may  excel  in  reckoning  figures,  ana 
do  well  in  his  head,  but  not  without  them :  p.  204.  ell.  27. 
Laboe,  can  add,  subtract,  divide,  &c.,  in  his  head,  with  facility  and 
correctness ;  become  a  rapid,  correct  accountant ;  delights  and  ezceb  in 
'  vithmetick:  p.  202.  c.  5.  13.  15.  19. 
^BBT  Laboe,  has  an  intuitive  faculty,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  of  reckoning 
,^ven  complicated  sums  of  figures  in  his  head ;  delights  in  it:  p.  203.  c.  7 
MoDEBATE^^does  sums  in  his  head  rather  slowly  and  inaccurately :  p.  204. 
Small,  is  dull  and  incorrect  in  adding,  dividing,  &,c. ;  dislikes  it :  p.  205. 
YsBT  Small,  can  hardly  count,  much  less  go  farther :  p.  205.  c.  2S.  29. 

81. 27.  LOCALITY.  Cognizance  and  recollection  of  relative  position,  looks 
and  geography  ofplacesy  Sfc;  desire  to  travely  see  the  world,  4*c«*  P*  205. 
Ayebaoe,  has  a  fair,  though  not  excellent,  recollection  of  places :  c  27 
Full,  rememben  places  well,  yet  is  liable  to  lose  himself  in  a  city  or 
forest ;  ordinarily  shows  no  deficiency ;  seldom  loses  himself:  p.  207.  c  8. 
Laboe,  recollects  distinctly  the  looks  of  places,  where  he  saw  things, 
dec. ;  seldom  loses  himself,  even  in  the  dark ;  has  a  strong  desire  tc 
travel,  see  places,  dec. :  p.  205.  c.  20.  25.  26. 

YsBT  Laboe,  never  forgets  the  looks,  location,  or  geography  of  an^ 
place,  or  hardly  thing,  he  has  ever  seen ;  is  even  passionately  fond  of 
travelling,  scenery,  geography,  dec. :  p.  206.  c.  5.  7. 12. 13.  16. 17. 40. 
MoDEBATE,  recollects  places  rather  poorly ;  sometimes  gets  lost :  p.  207 
Small  ob  Ysbt  Small,  has  little  geographical  or  local  knowledge  o 
recollection ;  seldom  observes  where  he  goes,  or  finds  his  way  back :  p.  208 
SPECIES  m.  Sevt-febceptiye  Faculties.  These  have  to  do  with 
action  or  phenomena,  and  their  conditions,  and  deal  them  out  to  th< 
reasoning  faculties :  p.  50.  209.  Large  in  c.  5.  7.  17 ;  small  in  6.  26. 
§2.  30.  EVENTUALITY.— Arco/fecfion  of  actions,  phenomena,  occur- 
rences, what  has  taken  place,  circumstantiaJ  and  historical  facts :  p.  209. 
Atebaoe,  has  neither  a  good  nor  bad  memory  of  occurrences,  dec.;  c.  8« 
Full,  recollects  leading  events,  and  interesting  particulars,  and  has  a 
good  memory  of  occurrences,  yet  forgets  less  important  details:  p.  212. 
Laboe,  has  a  clear  and  retentive  memory  of  historical  facts,  general  news, 
what  he  has  seen,  heard,  read,  dec,  even  in  detail:  p.  210.  c.  5. 10. 16 
ViBT  Laboe,  nevei  forgets  any  ioeettrr«nce,  even  though  it  is  trifling 
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has  a  craving  ihlrat  for  information  and  experimen  ,  literally  devooni 
books,  newspapers,  &c. ;  commands  an  astonishing  smount  of  informal* 
lion ;  p.  211.  c.  12.  13.  14.  20. 

MoDEHATS,  recollects  generals,  not  details ;  is  rather  forgetful  p.  212.  c  6. 
Smlaxi.,  has  a  treacherous,  confused  memory  of  occurrences :  p,  213. 
Ybrt  Small,  forgets  almost  eveiy  thing,  generals  as  well  .as  particulars. 

$3.  31.  TIME. — Cognizance  and  recollection  of  succession,  the  lapse  of 
time,  dates,  how  torig  ogo  things  occurred,  4e,.'  p.  214. 
Atebaox,  notices  and  remembers  dates,  times,  6tc,  some,  but  not  well. 
Full,  recollects  about,  but  not  precisely,  when  things  occurred:  ^  216. 
Large,  tells  dates,  appointments,  ages,  time  of  day»  &c.,  well :  p.  215. 
Vebt  Labgs,  remembers,  with  wonderful  accuracy,  the  time  of  occur- 
rences; is  always  punctual ;  tells  the  time,  day,  &c.,  by  intuition :  p.  216. 
Moderate,  has  rather  a  poor  idea  of  dates,  the  time  when,  &c. :  p.  216. 
Small,  can  seldom  tell  when  things  took  place ;  is  not  punctual :  p.  217. 
Vert  Small,  is  liable  to  forget  even  his  age,  much  more  other  things. 

34.  32.  TUNE.— Tone,'  seme  of  melodic  and  musical  harmony  f  ahiUty 
to  learn  tunes  and  detect  chord  and  discord  by  ear ;  propensity  to  sir^ 
Ayeraoe,  tikes  miffiic ;  with  practice  may  perform  tolerably  well. 
Full,  can  learn  tunes  by  ear  well,  yet  needs  help  ftom  notes :  p.  220. 
Large,  easily  catches  tunes,  and  learns  to  sing  and  play  on  instruments 
by  rote;  delights  greatly  in  singing;  has  a  correct  musical  ear:  p.  218. 
.  Vert  Largs,  learns  tunes  by  hearing  them  sung  once  or  twice ;  is 
literally  enchanted  by  good  musick ;  shows  intuitive  skill,  and  spends 
much  time,  in  making  it;  sings  from  the  heart,  and  with  melting  pathos, 
p.  219.  c  12. 

Moderate,  luded  by  notes  and  practice,  may  sing,  yet  it  will  be  mecha- 
nically ;  lacks  that  soul  and  feeling  which  reaches  the  heart :  p.  220. 
Small,,  learns  to  sing  or  play  tunes  either  by  note  or  rote  with  great 
difficulty;  sings  mechanically,  and  without  emotion  or  effect:  p.  221. 
Very  Small,  can  hardly  discern  one  tune  or  note  from  another :  p.  221 

85.  33.  LANGUAGE.  Power  of  expressing  ideas,  feelings,  4*C'>  by 
means  of  words,  attaching  meaning  to  signs,  ^c.i  verbal  memory f 
desire  and  ability  to  talk:  p.  222. 

Ayeraoe,  can  communicate  his  ideas  tolerably  well,  yet  finds  some 
difficulty ;  uses  common  words ;  can  write  better  than  speak. 
.  Full,  commands  a  fair  share  of  words,  yet  uses  familiar  expressions 
is  neither  fluent  nor  the  reverse;  when  excited,  expresses  himself  freely, 
yet  not  copiously :  p.  227.  c.  6. 

Large,  is  a  free,  easy,  ready,  fluent  talker  and  speaker ;  uses  good  Ian 
guage ;  commits  easily  ;  seldom  hesitates  for  words :  p.  224.  e.  5.  7.  20 
Vert  Large,  has  by  nature  astonishing  command  of  words,  copious 
ness  and  eloquence  of  expression,  and  verbal  memory ;  quotes  witli 
ease ;  is  an  incessant  talker ;  has  too  many  words :  p.  226.  c  1 1. 40. 41 
Moderate,  often  hesitates  for  words ;  employs  too  few ;  may  write  well 
and  be  a  critical  linguist,  but  cannot  be  an  easy,  fluent  speaker :  p.  228 
Small,  employs  few  words,  and  those  common-place;  in  speaking 
hesitates  much ;  is  barren  in  expression ;  commits  slowly :  p.  228. 
Vert  Small,  can  hardly  remember  or  use  words  at  all,  or  read:  p.  229. 

GENUS  IV*  Reflectite  or  Reasohiko  Iittellect.  This  looks 
beyond  mere  physical  fads  and  natural  phenomena,  and  investigates 
|heir  causes^  abstract  relations,  analogies,  gietXprine^li^  Sec:  'wiginatw 
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ideaa ;  ascertaiTis  and  applies  natural  laws;  contrives;  invents,  &c ;  p.  229. 
>  Laros  or  Vert  Large,  with  perceptive  intellect  iess^  gives  great  depth 

I  without  brilliancy  of  talent ;  shows  to  be  less  than  he  is ;  holds  out  well. 

^  B8.  35.  CAUSALITY. — Cognizance  of  the  relatiom  of  muse  and  effect  t 

|^«  fibiUty  to  apply  them,  or  to  adapt  means  to  ends ;  power  of  reasonings 

thawing  inferences  from  premisesy  discoverins  first  principles,  ^c 
y—  Ay  BRAG  B,  has  some,  hut  no  great,  ability  to  plan  and  reason :  c.  10. 

[  Full,  adapts  means  to  ends  well ;  hns  an  active  desire  to  ascertalv 

causes,  yet  not  a  deep,  original,  cause-discovering  and  applying  mind : 
p.  236.  c.  21.  27. 

Large,  plans  well ;  can  think  clearly  and  closely  ;  is  always  inquiring 
into  the  why  and  the  whefefore — tlie  causes  and  explanation  of  things  * 
always  gives  and  requires  tlie  reason  ;  has  by  nature  excellent  judgment, 
good  ideas,  a  strong  mind,  &c. :  p.  233.  c.  5.  18.  19.  41. 
Vert  Largs,  is  endowed  with  a  deep,  strong,  original,  comprehensive 
mind,  powerful  reasoning  faculties,  great  vigour  and  energy  of  thought, 
first-rate  judgment,  and  a  gigantick  intellect :  p.  236.  c.  6.  7.  11. 40. 41. 
Moderate,  is  rather  slow  of  comprehension ;  deficient  in  adapting  means 
to  ends ;  has  not  good  ideas  or  judgment:  p.  ^37.  c.  8.  12.  13.  15. 16. 
Shall,  has  a  weak,  imbecile  mind ;  cannot  contrive  or  think :  p.  238. 
h-  c  14.  20.  25.  26. 

Vert  Small,  little  idea  of  causation :  is  a  natural  fool :  p.  238.  c.  28. 29. 

17.  34.  COMPARISON.— Perce;>^ion  of  cmalogiesj  resemblances,  differ* 

mces  ;  ubility  to  compare,  illustrate,  criticise,  classify,  generalize,  4r. 

I    -  Average,  perceives  striking  analogies ;  illustrates  tolerably  well :  c.  8. 2 1  • 

^  Full,  i  Qustrates,  discriminates,  &c.,  well,  but  not  remarkably  so :  p.  243. 

Largs,  has  a  happy  talent  for  comparing,  illustrating,  criticising,  arguing 

from  similar  cases,  discriminating  between  what  is  and  is  not  analogous, 

or  in  point,  classifying  phenomena,  and  thereby  ascertaining  their  lawa^ 

dsc. :  p.  241.  c  7.  12.  13.  15.  18.  19.  41. 

Vert  Large,  is  eiidowed  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  critical  acu* 
men ;  analytical,  comparing,  and  illustrating  power:  p.  243.  c  5. 6. 40. 41. 
Moderate,  may  discern  obvious  similarities,  yet  overlooks  others :  p.  244i 
Small  or  Vsrt  Small,  is  aknost  destitute  of  this  power:  p.  244.  c  28. 29 
Having  made  numerous  observations  upon  the  following  organs,  and 
especially  upon  suamtiveness,  the  author  considers  them  as  highly  pro- 
bable, but  not  as  ascertained,  (See  pp.  248-9.)  He  therefore  places 
them  before  the  tribunal  of  facta,  and  awaits  its  decision,  meanwhile 

i  summoning  the  phrenological  world  as  witnesses.    They  were  first 

pointed  out  by  L.  N.  Fowler,  brother  of  the  author. 
C.  SUAVmVENESS.  Ability  lo  render  on^s  self  agreeable,- pleasant 
ness, 

Ayerage  or  Full,  neither  excels  nor  is  deficient  in  this  respect 
Large  or  Vert  Largs,  readily  wins  confidence  and  affection,  even  of 
enemies;  can  say  and  do  hard  things  without  creating  difikulty ;  obtain 
fiivours;  get  along  well;  so  say  and  do  things  .that  they  take.*  p.  248 
MoDERATx  OR  Small,  is  deficient  in  the  power  just  described. 
D.  This  faculty  is  as  yet  without  a  name.     One  with  this  organ 
Large  or  Vert  Largs,  perceives,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  charjeteraad 
motives  of  men  from  their  physiognomy,  conversation,  &c. ;  is  suspicion^ 
and  seldom  deceived ;  naturally  understands  human  nature :  p.  247.40 
"•  iTE  OR  Small,  seldom'  suspects  others ;  is  easily  imposed  upon^ 
f  human  nature  slowly ;  docs  not  know  well  how  to  take  men  i  p.  247 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  PHRENOLOGY,  BY  MEANS  OP 
ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

I  openly  ivow  my  belief  in  Animal  Magnetism ;  first,  because 
I  have  seen  so  many  facts  and  bxperuobnts  that  I  hiow  it 
to  be  TRUE,  but  mainly  because  the  DiscovEmss  and  improve- 
leiNTs  made  in  Phrenology  by  means  of  it,  deserve  the  candid 
consideration  of  every  student  of  Phrenology,  as  well  as  every 
lover  of  science.  For  many  years,  my  practice  in  examining 
heads^  satisfied  me  of  two  things ;  first,  that  there  was  consi- 
derable unappropriated  space  between  the  organs,  and,  on  this 
account,  the  organs  are  not  wholly  surrounded  by  those  dotted 
lines  which  form  Uieir  boundaries ;  (see  cut  on  page  54  of  the 
Practical  Phrenology ;)  the  open  spaces  showing  portions  of 
the  head  unappropriated.  That  cut  was  made  in  1836,  so 
that  I  discovered  these  open  spaces  between  Uie  organs,  even 
at  that  early  date.  Secondly,  I  had  aUo  still  further  observed 
that  portions  allotted  to  many  of  the  single  organs,  often  con- 
tained a  distinct  protuberance  at  one  part  of  them,  but  a  de- 
pression at  the  other ;  and,  in  my  private  classes,  have  often 
shown  the  upper  portion  of  Sel^-Esteem,  next  to  Firmness, 
to  be  deficient,  while  the  lower  portion  contained  a  marked 
protuberance ;  and  so  of  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and 
several  other  organs.  These  observations  prepared  my -own 
mind  for  new  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  organs ;  and,  no 
sooner  had  an  application  of  Animal  Magnetism  been  made,  to 
Phrenology,*  than  I  eagerly  embraced  it,  not  otdy  to  test  the 
truth  of  magnetism  in  regard  to  the  organs  that  were  fully  es- 
tablished, but  also,  when  satisfied  on  this  point,  to  see  which 
of  the  doubtful  organs  stood  beiug  tested  by  magnetism,  as 
well  as  whether  new  ones  could  be  discovered.  Accordingly, 
the  Rev.  Le  Roy  Sunderland,  Dr.  Sherwood,  and  myself,  in- 
stituted a  series  of  Phreno-Magnetic  experiments,  -—  a  sum- 
mary of  that  portion  of  the  results  which  relates  to  Phrenoh' 

*  In  1837, 1  remarked  to  Dr.  Underbill,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  if 
Animal  Magnetism  were  true,  it  might  be  applied  to  the  Phrenological 
organs ;  and,  nothing  but  an  excessive  professional  practice,  prevented 
my  doinff  it  then.  In  May  last,  before  any  such  application  had  been 
made,  when  my  brother  magnetised  Miss  Gleasop,  in  Boston,  I  urged 
him  to  magnetise  the  orsans.  News  of  the  death  of  his  wife  received 
that  same  morning,  and  nis  preparing  to  come  to  New  York  that  day. 
Alone  prevented  his  doing  it. 
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gy^  is  given.  I  have,  in  this  eonnexion,  room  to  give  but  a 
summary  merely;  but,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject 
in  the  Pnrenological  Journal,  I  shall  give  these  results  m/t^//. 
Nothing  has  ever  interested  me  more  than  these  experiments, 
and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  put  another  edition  of  this  work  to 
press,  though  it  was  stereotyped,  without  giving  at  least  a  sumr 
mary  of  them.*  I  will  just  add,  that  [  have  examined  hun- 
dreds, probably  thousands,  of  heads,  since  these  discoveries 
were  made,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whedier  examinations 
made  by  means  of  them,  coincided  with  the  characters,  and  1 
find  they  do  without  the  least  perceptible  variation.  These 
results,  then,  are : 

1.  Each  of  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  liver,  &c.  <&c.,  has  an  organ  in  the  head,  which  is 
large,  small,  healthy,  or  disordered,  &c.,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  organ  in  the  body.  These  organs  are  situated 
behind  the  ears,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  internal  or- 
gans, that  Amativeness  does  to  the  genital.  Their  precise 
position,  however,  I  have  not  so  fully  ascertained  as  is  de« 
flirable. 

2.  All,  or  nearly  all,. the  oldt  organs,  are  found  to  be  a 
rot«/>,  or  family  uf  organs ;  each  analogous  to  the  old  one, 
lit  differing  from  each  other  in  their  shades  of  function. 

Thus,  Gombativeness  is  found  to  be  divided  into  Physical 
Courage,  Dissatisfaction,  and  Resistance,  or  a  contrary 
spirit ;  Philoprogenitiveness,  into  Parental-Love,  Filial-Love, 
and  Love  of  Pets;  and  so  of  most  of  ihe  other  organs. 

3.  The  location  and  function  of  all  the  old,  or  established 
organs,  are  fully  confirmed,  not  a  single  variation  of  impor- 
tance in  either  having  been  observed.  This  will  certainly 
prove  highly  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  Phrenology,  and 
does  immortal  credit  to  ihe  minuteness  and  extent  of  the  ob- 
servations of  its  founders,  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 

4.  These  experiments  have  revealed  the  cause  and  instrU" 
menfs,  as  well  as  the  **  modus  operaiulV^  of  Physiognomy^ 
and  show  how  it  is  that  the  iictivity  of  each  organ,  imparts  its 

*  Similar  observations  and  discoveries  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, of  Louisville,  Ky.  How  the  results  of  the  two  tally  together, 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  such  a  comparison  will  be  at  least  inttrestitie. 

T  I  employ  this  term  for  the  want  of  a  better,  and  mean  by  it  the 
ones  already  established.  By  the  term  new  organs,  I  mean  those  rc- 
eently  discovered. 
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peculiar  expression  to  the  faee.  Men  have  long  known  that 
all  the  passions^  such  as  anger,  love,  cunning,  pride,  decision, 
kindness,  piety,  fear,  reflection,  &c.,  were  expressed  in  the 
*countenance ;  hot  no  one  has  ever  discovered  the  rationale  of 
this,  or  shown  how  it  was  done.  As  all  effects  have  their  le- 
gitimate cmtseSf  and  also  their  meanSt  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  which  they  are  effected,  these  expressions  must  have 
both  their  causes  and  instruments  of  expression.  These,  we 
think,  we  have  discovered.  It  appears,  that  every  organ  of 
the  body  and  brain,  has  a  certain  magnetic  connexion  with 
die  face,  or  a  place  there  for  its  indication.  For  the  want  of 
A  better  name,  we  will  call  tUbse  places  and  connexions,  the 
poles  of  the  organs*  Hence,  when  the  organ  is  affected,  that 
portion  of  the  face  is  drawn  so  as  to  cause  the  face  to  express 
the  feeling  or  sentiment  of  the  organ  excited.  This  connex- 
ion existing  between  the  organ  and  the  pole,  (for  that  is  the 
term  given  to  the  termination  of  this  connexion,  while  the 
term  conductor  is  applied  to  the  channel  by  which  this  influ- 
ence passes  from  the  organ  to  the  face,)  is  the  same  as  that 
between  the  head  and  the  hand,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
by  which  the  limbs,  muscles,  &c.,  involuntarily  obey  the 
command,  and  fulfll  the  desires,  of  the  mind  and  will.  Thus, 
the  poles  of  Self-Esteem  are  between  the  mouth  and  nose, 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  apart,  and  about  an  inch  below 
the  outer  portion  of  the  nose.  Hence  its  action  produces  that 
curl  of  the  upper  lip  which  expresses  scorn,  contempt,  pride, 
and  self-sufficiency. 

The  poles  of  Firmness,  are  about  half  an  inch  apart,  near 
he  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  and  in  the  hollow  between  the  nose 
and  mouth.  Hence,  its  action  produces  that  compression  of 
the  upper  lip  which  is  said  to  indicate  decision  of  character; 
and  hence,  encouraging  another  to  be  firm,  is  expressed  by  the 
saying,  **  Now  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip. "  The  expression, 
"*  That  man  carries  a  stiff  upper  lip,"  is  also  in  harmony  with 
Uiis  supposed  discovery. 

The  poles  of  Mirthfulness,  are  just  within  and  above  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  hence  its  action,  as  when  a  joke  is 
given  and  laughter  excited,  draws  the  mouth  outward  and  tqh 
ward.  The  poles  of  Approbativenoss  are  mosdy  horizontal 
with  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  a  little  above  them,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ear.  Hence 
its  action  produces  a  smile,, similar  to  that  of  Mirthfuhiess,  as 
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when  a  person  is  commended,  or  does  or  says  something  to 
elicit  praise.  Vain  persons  in  their  tfmiles  say,  "  Am  I  not 
smart?     Have  I  not  said  a  witty  thing  ?" 

Phtioprogenitiveness  has  its  poles  in  the  npper  lip,  about* 
half  an  inch  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth;  and  hence,  moth* 
ers  give  their  most  affectionate  kisses  to  their  babes  out  of  the 
aides  of  their  mouth,  instead  of  the  middle.  The  poles  of 
Amatireness  are  in  the  upper  lip,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  apart,  just  above  its  edge,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  each 
side  of  the  middle  of  it ;  while  the  poles  of  Adhesiveness  are 
between  the  last  two  mentioned^  The  poles  of  the  reasoning 
organs  are  just  below  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip,  and  those  of 
the  moral  organs,  still  fardier  down,  between  the  lower  lip 
and  chm. 

This  harmonises  perfectly  with  the  physiognomy  of  all 
great  reasoners ;  for,  their  under  lip  will  be  found  to  project 
and  turn  under ,  as  it  were,  towards  the  teeth.  Reasoners 
generally  handle  their  under  lip  much,  and  whenever  we 
think  deeply,  we  naturaUy  bite,  or  finger,  or  draw,  or  stick 
out  the  under  lip.  The  coincidence  between  this  discovery, 
or  rather,  between  the  position  of  these  poles  and  that  part  of 
the  face  by  which  the  functions  of  their  organs  are  manUested, 
is  most  happy  and  striking;  and  it  will  soon  lead  to  a  correct 
system  of  Physiognoniy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  of  interest  connected 
with  this  portion  of  our  subject,  namely,  that  the  poles  of  the 
organs  are  grouped  in  the  face^  much  as  the  oi^ans  them- 
selves are  grouped  in  the  head;  that  is,  the  poles  of  those  organs 
that  are  most  likely  to  aid  and  accompany  one  another,  are  lo- 
cated near  each  other.  Thus,  it  is  a  leading  principle  in  Phre- 
nology, that  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties  should  co-ope- 
rate in  directing  and  governing  the  actions  of  all  the  other  fac- 
ulties, and  in  controlling  nearly  all  the  doings  of  life ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  the  poles  of  these  organs  are 
near  neighbors,  just  as  are  the  organs  themselves. 

I'his  same  principle  of  polarity,  applies  equally  to  all  the 
organs  of  the  body.  Thus,  the  poles  of  the  heart  are  in  the 
chin,  by  exciting  which  the  heart  labors,  and  is  raised  to  so 
violent  a  state  of  action  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  to  all  appearance,  would  cause  death  in  a  few 
seconds.  The  poles  of  the  lungs  are  in  each  cheek — just 
where  the  hectic  flush  appears  in  consumption.    Hence,  the 
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inftaiDinatioii  of  the  lungs  excites  these  poles,  prodaeing  that 
rosy  redness  of  the  cheeks  whieh  indicates  and  accompanies 
lung-fever.  In  the  name  of  philosophy,  I  ask,  if  this  coin* 
cidence,  does  not  indicate  truth,  and  is  not  in  harmony  wiik 
nature  ?  And,  heyond  a  doubt,  this  discovery,  if  founded  in 
truth,  will  soon  be  employed  in  Ae  cure  Of  consumptive  com- 
plaints, lung  fevers,  asthma,  &c.  The  poles  of  the  stomach 
are  found  to  join  Alimentiveness  on  its  inner  side.  This 
shows  haw  it  is,  that  die  exciteihent  of  the  stomach  by  hun- 
ger, disease,  ice.,  excites  Alimentiveness,  and  through  it  Com- 
bativeness,  .Destructiveness,  &c.  &c.  In  other  words,  it 
shows  tvhy  hunger  produces  a  desire  to  €a/,  rather  than  to 
worship,  or  be  kind — why  the  morbid  and  inflamed  condition 
of  the  stomach,  brought  on  by  over-eating,  (a  disease  called 
dyspepsy,  liver-complamt,  ^,)  produces  a  craving,  insatiable 
appetite;  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  being  felt  at  the 
poles  adjoining  Alimentiveness,  and  thereby  exciting  die  organ* 
and  creating  a  desire  for  food ;  and  also  why  and  how  hunger 
produces  iiritability,  iU  temper,  Sue  ,  rather  than  kindness,  oi 
penitence,  &c. ;  these  poles  of  the  stomach  being  close  by 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  which  partake  of  the  ex- 
citement of  the  stomach  through  these  poles.  All  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  are  found  to  have  their  poles  in  the  face, 
and  in  all  prd>ability,  when  dormant,  can  be  excited  and  cool- 
ed oflf  when  inflamed,  merely  by  magnetizing  their  poles,  or 
by  putting  them  to  sleep. 

Let  the  reader  not  dismiss  this  subject  with  a  sneer,  or 
treat  it  like  a  humbug,  as  Animal  Magnetism  has  generally 
been  treated ;  for,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  on  a  caieful  exami- 
nation, he  may  find  that  he  has  been  *'  entertaining  angels  un- 
awares." It  may  be  true ;  and  if  so,  good  will  certainly  grow 
out  of  it.  Phrenologists  should  be  the  last  to  dismiss  any 
matter  unexamined  which  appeals  to  experiment. 

In  flfiving  a  summary  account  of  the  organs  supposed  to 
have  been  discovered,  I  shall  define  instead  of  describe,  be- 
cause, in  this  way,  the  function  of  the  organ  can  be  presented 
in  a  manner  much  more  clearly  and  succinctly  than  by  de- 
Bcribing  them.  Those  about  which  the  Author  is  aess  certain, 
will  be  marked  widi  a  star ;  and,  in  relation  to  all  of  them,  he 
begs  leave  to  m^ke  this  general  remark,  that,  although  he  is 
certain  of  the  truth  of  Animal  Magnetism,  and  of  the  existence 
and  location  of  many  new  organs,  yet  his  observations  have 
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not  betn  as  extensive  and  various  as  could  be  wished,  and 
therefore  subject  to  revision.  Still,  unless  his  confidence 
amounted  almost  to  a  certainty,  this  subject  would  never  have 
found  its  way,  either  into  the  columns  of  his  Journal,  or  the 
pages  of  this  Work.  These  discoveries  have  induced  him  to 
re-number  all  the  organs,  beginning  with  the  forehead,  and  to 
re-name  most  of  the  old  ones ;  the  former,  because  such  a 
course  seemed  necessary,  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  mere  technicmities  of  the  science,  and  apply  plain, 
English  names  which  all  understand,  in  place  of  those  foreign 
names,  with  a  scientific  rather  than  a  practical  termination, 
which  Spurzheim,  in  his  misguided  zeal  to  elevate  Phrenology 
to  a  rank  among  the  sciences,  unwisely  gave  them.  I  have 
long  been  desirous  of  making. this  change,  and  this  afibrds  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  put  it  in  practice. 

NAMES,  NUMBERS,  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE  PHRENOLO- 
GICAL ORGANS. 

1.  Indiyibuaijtt — Observation,  curiosity  to  see  things,  the  noHcofg 

faculty. 

2.  Form — ^Recollection  of  things  by  their  shape,  of  countenances,  &c. 

3.  L.iNGUAox — Three  organs:  one  for  expressing  ideas,  connected 

with  Ideality;  another  for  merely  talking,  without  saying  any 
thing,  called  garrulity ;  and  a  third,  for  remembering  names. 

4.  Size — Cognizance  and  judgment  of  magnitude,  bulk,  proportion, 

large  and  small,  &c. 

5.  Weight — The  balancing  faculty;    application  of  the  laws  of 

gravity. 

6.  CoiiOR — Perception,  appreciation,  and  judgment  of  colors. 

7.  Order — ^System ;  arrangement ;  having  a  place  for  things,  and  things 

in  their  places. 

9.  Number — Ability  and  disposition  to  count 

d.  Calcui^atiokt — Mental  arithmetic ;  casting  accounts  in  the  head^ 
computing  numbers. 

10.  Eventuality — ^Recollection  of facts^  etents,  occurrences,  experi" 

ments,  history,  news,  information,  circumstances,  business  trans- 
actions, &c. :  two  organs—  one  for  remembering  the  scenes  of 
childliood;  fhe  other,  for  recol'ecting  recent  transactions  and  in- 
formation 
:  1.  CoMPARisoir  ofphyst^  f Atng-s—- Compar ilig  those  things  of  which 
the  perceptive  faculties  take  co^izance. 

12.  Comparison  of  Ideas — Discrimination,  power  of  analyzing,  illus- 
trating, criticising,  generalizing,  reasoning  by  indication,  &c. 

13.  Causality — Power  of  thought;  reasoning  by  inference;  percep- 
tion and  application  of  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect ;  conceptios 
of  ideas,  investigation;  philosophical  reasoning. 
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14.  Planning — ^Adapting  means  to  ends ;  contrivance ,  ]>erceiying  the 
shortest,  surest  way  to  effect  purposes ;  the  committee  of  ways 
^nd  means. 

15.  LoCAjLiTT — Two  organs :  recollecting  places,  and  love  of  travelling. 

16.  Time — Becgllecting  when  things  occurred ;  keeping  time  in  the 
head ;  the  beat  in  music,  dancing,  &c. 

17.  Tune — ^Disposition  to  sing;  catching  tunes  by  rote,  or  by  the  ear 

18.  MirsicAii  Harmony — ^Perception  and  love  of  the  higher  qualitiefl 
of  music.  '*■ 

19.  Wit — ^Repartee,  perceiving  and  manufacturing  jokes,  retorts,  etc.; 
arguing  by  ridicule. 

a20.  Laughter — ^Merriment ;  Lan^fdng  easily ,  much,  and  heartily, 

21.  Suavity — Politeness;  disposition  to  say  and  do  things  agreeably. 

22.  Physiognomy — ^Discernment  of  character ;  reading  the  characters 
of  men  from  their  countenances,  conversation,  &.c. ;  managing  men. 

23.  Flattery — ^Disposition  to  praise^  compliment,  commend,  &c. 
34.  Kindness^ — ^Disposition  to  do  favors,  oblige^  serve,  &c. ;  active  be- 
nevolence. 

25:  Pity — Sympathy  for  the  distressed,  commiseration. 

26.  Gratitude— ^rateftil  for  favors  received;  a  thankful,  grateful  spirit. 

27.  Deference — Submission  to  superiors;  homage,  respect  for  age 
and  worth ;  diffidence ;  dependence  on  the  great  and  learned. 

28.  Veneration — ^Devotion ;  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  religious 
awe. 

29.  Faith— Trust  in  Divine  providence,  and  following  its  guidance.' 

30.  Credulity — Belief  in  wonders,  fish-stories^the  strange,  novel,  &.c. 

31.  Imitation — ^Ability  and  disposition  to  copy,  take  pattern,  draw ; 
imitate  the  ways  of  others;  do  after  them ;  sketch;  learn  by  being 
shown  once,  &c. 

32.  Mimicry — Ability  to  mock,  caricature,  represent,  personify,  &c. 

33.  SADNEss-^The  lonely,  sad,  sorrowful,  bad  feeling,  without  cause.  * 
^4.  Taste— Refinement;  elegance  of  manners  and  expression;  neatness 

*  of  person ;  disgust  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar ;  sense  of  propriety ; 

gracefulness. 
35   Ideality — Imagination ;  fancy ;  conception  of  the  beautiful ;  the 

love  of  poetry,  fiction,  &c.,  and  disposition  to  make  them ;  reverie. 
33    Cheerfulness — ^A  contented,  joyous,  happy,  cheerful  feeling. 

37  Hope— Expectation;  anticipation ;  enterprise ;  looking  at  the  bright 

side  of  the  prospect ;  hoping  against  hope ;  counting  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched ;  never  letting  well  enough  alone. 

38  Conscientiousness — Justice ;  diB^osiiXon  to  ^o  right ;  integrity; 
honesty ;  fairness ;  sense  of  moral  obligation ;  probably  two  organs^ 
one  toward  men ;  the  other  toward  God. 

39  Firmness — Decision;  perseverence;  stability;  unity  of  purpose.    ' 

40.  Self-Esteem  —  Self-confidence;  self-assurance;  ambition  to  do 
and  be  something  great,  noted,  and  extraordinary ;  aspiration  after 
eniinence;  dignity. 

41.  Self- Will — Love  of  liberty ;  disposition  to  rule  one's  self;  insub- 
ordination; unwilliness  to  serve  or  obey,  or  be  und&r  another; 
desire  to  be  in  business  for  our -self ;  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  our  own  actions;  love  of  power;  a  domineering  spirit;  deter- 
mination to  do  as  one  pleases,  and  have  his  own  way  in  spite  of 
consequences. 
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43.  Regard  for  Charactkr,  standing,  honor,  estimation,  a  good 
name,  &c. 

44.  Love  op  Dibpi<at,  fashion,  style,  ettiquette ;  splendor  of  equip- 
age, &c. 

45.  Jealousy — Desire  to  be  the-  sole  object  of  regard,  affection,  praise, 
&c. ;  spirit  of  rivalry,  emulation,  &c. ;  desire  to  excel  others ;  out 
do  all ;  be  noticed,  ^c. 

46.  Fbuitfulness — This  faculty  makes  the  male  sure  in  begetting,  and 

the  female  go  her  full  time. 
A.  Modesty — Bashful ness ;  shame-facedness ;  blushing  easily. 

47.  CoNTCTuiTY— Dwelling  on  and  )^ouring  over  one  thing ;  the  plod- 
ding, prosing,  continuous  dispo9ition ;  patience  in  examining,  col- 
lating, comparing,  &c. 

48.  Physical  Fear — Carefulness,  caution  as  to  dangers,  losses,  etc. 

49.  Moral  Fear — ^Fear  of  the  consequences  of  doing  wrong,  offend- 
ing the  Deity,  &c. 

50.  GuARDEDSTEss,  as  to  papers,  expressions,  &c. ;  circumspection. 
Cl.  Combination — Partnership:  disposition  to  unite  in  business.  (*) 
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52.  Monbt-Masing — ^Trading ;  dealing  largely ;  driving  a  big  business. 

53.  EkjoNOMY — Frugality;    saving  money;     contracting   expenses; 
_      hoarding;  husbanding  for  the  future. 

54.  IwGENOiTr— Dexterity  in  using  tools,  making  thin^,  turning  off 
^^  .     work,  makiag  and  working  machinery,  etc. ;  building;  slight  of 

hand  in  all  manual  operations. 

55.  Smeu:. — Lore  of  fragrant  odors,  and  aversion  to  those  that  are  dis- 
agreeable. 

56.  Thirst — Disposition  to  drink;  love  of  the  water. 

67.  AppBiTPE — Enjoyment  of  food;  hunger;  relish  for  food. 

B.  Taste — Love  ot  richly-flavored  and  highly-seasoned  delicacies. 
36.  SuBLiMiTT — ^Love  of  the  grand,  sublime,  and  terrific  in  nature, 
mountain  scenery,  cataracts,  &c. 

58.  RETRiBUTioN^Revenge ;  disposition  topunith  or  have  #«rfi^ael«oft 

59.  Destrugtivekess  —  Disposition  to  break,  destroy;  cause  pair.j 
hurt,  teaze,  tantali2se,  dettce,   &c. 

60.  AiroER — Resentment;  spirit;  contention. 

61.  Resisteitce — Self-defence;  self-protection;  defence  of  rigA/5. 

62.  CovRAOB — Self-possession  and  coolness  in  personal  danger;  intre- 
pidity; bravery;  valor. 

63.  Tattling — ^Telling  the  faults  of  others ;  when  ungovemed,  slan* 
der;  backbiting;  evil-speaking;  town-talk;  gossip. 

64.  SecRETiYENEss — Management;  artifice;  keeping  secrets;  self- 
restraint;  evasiveness;  reserve. 

65.  DisLiKE-r-Aversion ;  dissatis£aiction ;  fault-finding;  peevishness; 
grumbling. 

66.  Love  or  Houe — Attachment  to  the  domicil  of  childhood  and 
youth ;  love  (^the  old  homested— K>f  **  father's  house,"  etc. ;  desire 
.to  have  a  phice  of  our  own. 

.  67   Patriotism — ^Love  of  country,  and  a  more  recent  habitation. 

68.  Adhesiybkess-^ Friendship;  love  of  company;  attachment  to 
friends ;  the  companionable,  social,  cordial,  warm-hearted  feeling 

69.  LoT^  OF  Bjebp-^akes— Of  presents,  remembrances,  etc. 

70.  Pabentai.^  Love — ^Attachment  of  parents  to  their  own  children 
desire  to  caress  and- pet  them. 

^1.  Fu<iAL  Love — Love  of  children  to  their  parents,  or  those  who 
provide  for,  watch  over,  and  advise  them. 

72.  CoBTHUBiAL  LovE«~-Love  of  husbands  and  wives  for  each  other. 

73.  LovB  OF  Pets— -Of  horses,  dogs,  stock,  etc<,  and  desire  to  improve 
the  breed  ;  the  feeling  of  the  shepherd. 

k  74.  Cabessiitg — Pure  love  between  the  sexes;  disposition  to  hi|g,  kiss^ 
caress^  fonlile,  etc. 

75.  Physical  Love — Animal  passion ;  the  sexual  impulse,  lust. 

76.  Love  of  Life — Enjoyment  of  existence ;  tenacity  of  life. 

77.  Dread  of  Death — Shrinking  from  death  and  annihilation.  (*) 

78.  BuFFooiTERY — Low,  comical  wit;  clownish  sport;  revelry. 

79.  Organ  that  controls  the  motion  of  the  limbs.  {*) 

80.  Oroait  ofthb  Heart. 

81.  Orgabt  of  Reapiration. 

82.  Org  AW  o/  Digestion. 

S3.  Organ  of  Motion — The  great  center  or  common  pole  of  all  ih^ 
muscles ;  desire  and  ability  to  ael,  or  be  doing  something.   (*) 
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PATHOLOGICAL  FACTS.* 

Wbi£8t  leetuiing  and  practising  phrenology  in  the  city  of  New  Yoxfc« 
-  December  27,  1836,  Dr.  Howard,  who  then  lived  in  Carmine  street, 
called  on  me,  and  stated  that  the  Evening  before,  he  had  been  called  in 
great  baste  to  visit  a  lady  who  was  taken  with  a  most  violent  pain  in  the 
head,  which  was  so  severe  as  in  fifteen  minutes  entirely  to  prostrate  her, 
producing  fainting.  When  brought  to,  she  had  forgotten  the  names 
of  every  person  and  thing  around  her,  and  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of 
words,  not  because  she  could  not  articulate  them,  but  bMause  she  could 
not  remember  or  think  of  them.  She  could  not  mention  the  name  of  her 
own  husband  or  children,  or  any  article  she  wanted,  nor  convey  her  ideas 
by  words,  yst  understood  all  that  was  said  to  her,  and  possessed  every 
other  kind* of  memory  unimpaired.  **  And  wAere  was  this  pain  located,*' 
I  eagerly  inquired.  **  That  is  for  you  to  say,'*  said  he.  **  If  phrenology 
is  true,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  where  it  is."  **  Then  it  is  located  over 
her  eyes"  said  I.  He  replied,  **  That  is  the  place."  The  pain  was  seated 
there  only.  In  other  words,  her  phrenological  organ  of  language  had 
become  greatly  diseased,  and  the  faculty  of  language  was  the  only  men- 
tal power  that  suffered  injury,  all  the  others  remaining  unimpaired. 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  related  to  the  author 
a  similar  case,  which  occurred  in  or  near  that  city,  accompanied  by  a 
pain  in  the  same  portion  of  the  head,  and  there  only.  See  also  P.  P.  p.  18« 

Whilst  examining  professionally  the  head  of  a  lawyer,  Attorney 
General  'of  one  of  the  New  England  states,  observing  an  unusual 
and  feverish  heat  in  his  forehead,  and  particularly  in  the  organs  of 
the  perceptive  faculties,  I  observed,  "  Sir,  the  brain  in  your  forehead  is 
highly  inflamed ;  you  have  been  studying  or  thinking  too  hard,  or  doing 
too  much  business  of  some  kind,  and  if  you  do  not  stoibsoon,  you  will  be 
either  a  dead^man  or  a  crazy  one."  He  started  upon  hu  feet  as  if  eleo-  , 
trifled,  exclaiming,  **  Who  has  been  telling  you  about  me !"  **  No  one, 
sir."  **  But  some  one  has  been  telling  you."  '*  Upon  my  honour  and 
my  conscience,  sir,  I  neither  know  you  nor  your  occupation,  nor  condi> 
tion  in  life,  nor  one  single  thing  about  you,  except  what  I  infer  from  your 
phrenological  developments,"  said  I,  pointing  out  to  him  the  preternatu- 
ral heat  of  his  forehead.  He  requested  me  to  proceed,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  examination,  stated  that  for  several  weeks  he  had  been  dreadfully 
afflicted  with  the  most  violent  and  intolerable  pain  in  his  forehead,  parti- 
cularly the  lower  portion,  and  on  that  account,  had  requested  my  attend- 
ance, that  his  memory,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  remarkably 
retentive,  had  fiiled  him,  and  his  iatellectual  feculties  also  sustained  mu<^ 
injury,  and  that  all  this  was  brought  on  at  a  session  of  the  Court  in  which  , 
his  intellectual  powers  were  employed  to  their  utmost  stretch  of  exertion 
for  several  days  and  nights  in  succession,  upon  very  heavy  cases,  both  for 
the  state  and  for  individuals.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age,  had  a  powerful 
constitution,  a  most  active  temperament,  and  very  large  perceptive  facul- 
ties, which  the  inflammation  had  rendered  redder  than  the  other  portions 
of  his  forehead. 

After  stating  this  class  of  fiicts  at  a  lecture  in  Eastoo,  Maryland,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Harris  remarked  that  he  now  could  not  help  believing  in  phrenology 
because  he  had  experieneed  its  truth.  He  said  that  at  one  time,  whilst 
extensively  engaged  in  superintending  a  great  amount  an4  variety  of  busi- 

•  N.  B.  This  chapter  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  close  of  propeii- 
lion  III.  p.  0,  and  will  be  priatad  sometiBMS  on  tlie  cover  and  sometimes  in  tiM 
tody  or  the  work. 
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BeiBr,  mchuling  building,  he  was  repeatedly  seized  with  a  most  inteim 
ptin  over  bis  eyes,  which  was  so  powerful,  that  to  obtain  nlief  he  woqM 
haTe  held  his  head  still  to  have  had  it  bored  into,  and  that,  whenever 
this  pain  seized  him,  he  forgot  every  thing,  and  wonid  drop  the  sentence 
he  was  speaking,  unable  to  think  of  a  single  word  or  tiling  until  tho 
paroxysm  abated. 

A  Mr.  C,  of  Boston,  is  subject  to  spells  of  viofent  pahi  in  his  forehead, 
and  there  only,  (the  seat  of  the  intellectual  organs,)  which  is  accompa- 
nied with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  read,  think,  study*  write,  dtc.  He 
often  sits  up  whole  nights  indulging  this  intellectual  mmia.  Nothing 
but  sleep  will  relieve  him,  yet  he  is  unwilling  to  seek  rest  because  of  the 
delight  experienced  in  this  exercise  of  mind,  even  though  fully  aware  that 
he  thereby  aggravates  the  disease. 

At  Carlisle,  in  June,  1837, 1  pdnted  out  this  same  preternatural  heat 
in  the  forehead  of  a  student,  who,  entering  his  class  poorly  prepared,  had 
overdone  his  intellectual  organs.  He  had  beeft  compelled  to  suspend  his 
studies  on  account  of  the  pain  in  his  forehead,  and  the  morbid  action  of 
his  intellectual  powers. 

EvxiTTUAMTT.  In  April,  1937,  Br.  Carpenter,  of  Pottsville,  Penn- 
sylvania, related  to  the  writer  the  following.  One  of  his  patients  fell  from 
a  horse,  striking  the  centre  of  his  forehead  against  the  comer  of  a  rock, 
on  which  portbns  of  bram  were  found.  I  have  seen  the  scar,  and  know 
that  it  was  eveniuaUty  that  was  injured.  As  Dr.  C.  entered  the  room, 
the  patient  recognised  him,  ais  he  did  each  of  his  neighbours,  but  he  bad  for- 
gotten eveiy  fud  and  events  and  them  only.  He  asked  wh^  was  the 
matter,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  told,  forgot,  and  asked  again.  To  use  Dr. 
C.*s  expression,  *' fifty  times  over  he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  told,  forgot,  and  asked  again."  He  forgot  that  his  brother 
was  coming  that  day  from  a  distance  to  visit  him,  and  that  he  was  then 
on  his  way  to  meet  him.  Every  event  was  to  him  as  though  it  was  not ; 
yet  all  his  other  mental  powers  remained  unimpaired.  When  depletion 
was  proposed,  he  objected,  and  assigned  his  reasons,  showing  that  his 
reasoning  faculties  were  uninjured.  After  the  brain  had  been  re-sup- 
plied, he  recovered,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his  memory  of  facts.  Thii 
accident  made  him  a  believer  in  phrenology. 

Dr.  Ramsey,  of  Bloonfield,  Columbia  county,  Pennsylvania,  reported 
the  following  case  as  having  occurred  in  his  practice: — About  four  years 
since,  a  patient  of  his,  by  his  horses  becoming  frightened,  was  driven 
with  great  violence  against  a  fence,  the  c^tre  of  his  forehead  striking 
•gainst  the  comer  of  a  rail.  He  recognised  the  Doctor  as  he  entered,  and 
•f^ed  him  what  all  this  fuss  was  about.  As  soon  as  Dr.  R.  had  told  him, 
he  forgot,  and  asked  again  and  again,  for  twenty  times  in  succession,  and 
to  this  day  he  has  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  this  most  important 
event  of  his  life,  except  the  mere  fact  that  the  horses  were  frightened. 

Another  case  anolagous  to  this,  and  siTeoting  eventuality  was  narrated 
to  the  author  by  the  Rev.  8.  G.  Callahan,  an  Episcopal  Clergyman  and 
teacher  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  standing,  in  Laurel,  Delaware. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  Dr.  Thomas 
Freeman,  surgeon  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  who,  in  an  action 
with  the  Dutch,  received  a  blow  from  a  rope  with  a  knot  in  it,  which 
oroke  in  the  scull  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  *'  Here,'*  said  he,  (putting 
his  finger  upon  the  organ  of  eventuality,)  "producing  a  cavity  resembUng 
theinsideof  a  lectionof  the  laigerendof  aben'segg."    Theaoodenft 
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€&amA  a  lots  of  memory  of  faeU  onfy,  whidi  caond  his  dinmlMal  mn 
JuJf  pay  for  life»  whilst  «veiy  other  power  remained  unimpaired.  Thne, 
if  he  went  for  wood,  he  was  as  likely  to  get  any  thing  else,  or  nothing  at 
all,  as  what  he  went  for.  Being  employed  to  construct  a  vat  for  colouring 
broed-dothfi,  he  constructed  ewry  thing  right,  his  causality  and  con* 
atructiv^ness  remaining  uninjured,  but  when  he  came  to  the  cheoueal  pro- 
eess  of  dyeing,  with  which  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  his  alphabet,  ha 
Jttled  repeatedly,  till  &ey  were  compelled  to  employ  another  dyer,  who 
pointed  out  the  omissions  which  caused  his  &ilures.  Although  the  doo* 
lor  was  an  excellent  chemist,  and  understood  every  part  of  the  operation, 
yet  he  would  omit  one  thing  in  one  experiment,  and  another  in  anoth«, 
and  thus  spoil  every  attempt.  He  could  seldom  succeed  in  any  chemical 
experiment,  though  passionately  fond  of  them,  because  of  these  omissions ; 
and  yet,  said  my  informant,  start  him  on  a  train  of  thought,  and  he  reap 
ioned  as  clearly,  and  logically,  and  powerfully  as  almost  any  one  I  ever 
fieard.  Now  obeerve,  that  the  only  organ  injured  was  eventuality,  and 
this  was  the  ov\y  faculty  impaired. 

Robt  McFarland,  a  tavemkeeper,  who,  in  1837,  lived  in  Carlisle,  Benm 
sylvaniay  south  of  the  Court-house,  in  consequence  of  a  fail  when  about 
sixteen  years  old,  had  a  deposition  of  watery  matter  which  finally  settled 
In  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  forming  a  sack  between  the  scull  and  sbin, 
which  remained  there  for  several  years,  until  it  became  very  painftil,  at 
last  intolerably  so,  compelling  him  to  have  the  sack  removed,  and  the 
decayed  portion  of  the  scoU  on  which  it  had  formed,  scraped  twice  a-day 
for  twenty  days  in  succession,  by  which  the  disease  was  arrested.  Before 
his  fail,  his  memory  of  circumstances,  what  he  read»  saw,  &c.,  was  so 
excellent  that  he  was  often  referred  to.  This  kind  of  memory,  and  this 
only,  was  destroyed  by  the  disease.  On  this  account  he  called  on  me  for 
an  examination,  but  did  not  state  his  object,  waiting  to  see  if  I  would 
detect  it  On  examining  his  forehead,  I  told  him  that  his  memory  of  foces 
was  among  the  best  that  I  had  ever  seen,  but  that  I  observed  a  scar  in  the 
centre  of  his  forehead,  where  memory  of  foots  is  located,  and  that  if  the 
wound  which  caused  it  afiected  the  brain  Uiere,  his  memory  of  inddentSy 
eveiy-day  occurrences,  what  he  read,  and  saw,  and  heard,  &c,  had  been 
impaired.  *'  That's  a  foct,*'  said  he.  <<  If  I  see  a  man  who  called  on  me 
ten  yeans  ago,  I  know  him  instantly ;  but  if  a  customer  wants  any  thing, 
and  another  ealls  for  something  else  before  I  have  waited  on  the  first,  I 
forget  the  first,  and  thus  often  give  ofience ;  but  I  can't  help  it.  And  it's 
of  no  use  for  me  to  read  any^thing;  I  forget  it  immediately." 

The  intense  pain  caused  by  the  dropsical  deposit,  shows  an  a£^tion, 
long  continued  and  severe,  of  the  brain  beneath  it,  and  the  location  of  tht 
scar  fixes  it  on  eventuality,  which  was  the  only  faculty  impaired. 

A  Mr.  Camp,  of  New  Haven;  Connecticut,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun, 
had  the  end  of  the  barrel  driven  an  inch  or  more  into  his  organ  of  even- 
tuality, scattering  the  brain  upon  the  stone  wall  against  which  he  was 
leaning.  By  this  accident,  his  memory  of  facts  was  so  much  impaired 
that  lawyer  Stoddard  said  he  was  frequently  compelled,  on  this  account, 
to  mv^MA  or  give  op  his  suits.  I  have  often  seen  the  scar,  and  also  been 
a  witaJP^  to  his  miserably  defective  memoiy  effects,  appointments,  dtc 

Mir;Alex.  Nathan  Dalby,  potter,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  injury  of  the  organ,  and  with  it,of  Uie  foculty  of  eventuality,  caused 
by  falling  from  a  horse,  and  striking  his  fordiead  upon  a  stone,  and  Dr.  IK^ 
•f  Milton^  Pennsylvania*  families  anothei. 
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Tuirz.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  reports  th* 
following  in  vol.  I.  No.  1,  p.  24,  of  the  American  Phrenological  JoumaL 
A  lad  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  "  the  point  of  the  shoe  striking  him  under 
the  left  superdliaiy  ridge,  outer  angle,  fracturing  the  orbitar  plate,  and 
forcing  the  spicaia  of  bone  upwards  and,  outwards,  on  the  dura-mater, 
which  was  wounded  by  them."  As  the  wound  was  three-fourths  of  an 
Inch  deep,  and  penetrated  the  head  in  the  direction  of  tune,  reaching  the 
borders  of  that  organ,  but  not  penetrating  it,  it  would  9f '  course  highly 
inflame  it,  which  would  produce  a  disposition  to  sing.  This  result  ml* 
Jowed.  When  the  boy  came  to,  he  began  to  sing,  and  sang  mqst  when 
the  wound  was  most  inflamed.  Both  before  and  after  this  occurrence,  he 
had  neyer  been  known  to  sing,  bat  now,  lying  apparently  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  would  break  out  singing  songs,  and,  to  use  his  mother's  ezpres- 
sion,  "  did  nothing  but  sing."  On  account  of  his  singing  propensity.  Dr. 
M.  sent  for  Dr.  Sewall,  the  anti-phrenologist,  and  Dr.  Lovell,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Phrenological  Society,  who  reminded  Dr.  S.  that 
this  case  went  to  prove  phrenology,  and  yet,  p.  67,  of  Dr.  S.'s  attack 
on  phrenology,  he  says  no  cases  analogous  to  the  above  have  ever  been 
known  to  occur.    His  memory  of  such  facts  must  be  rather  short 

A  similar  case  occurred  about  19  years  ago,  at  Young's  factory,  on 
the  Brandywine,  five  miles  above  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  was  reported 
by  Dr.  Jacques,  of  W.,  attending  physician.  An  Irishman,  named  Robert 
Hunter,  having  charged  a  rock  with  a  blast  which  did  not  ignite,  swore 
that  he  would  malce  her  go  off,  at  the  same  time  jamming  his  iron  crow 
bar  down  among  the  powder.  It  struck  fire,  and  blew  up,  but  did  not 
split  the  rock.  The  crowbar  was  sent  no  one  knows  where,  both  hands 
were  torn  off,  and  the  charge,  coming  up  in  a  body,  struck  his  head  along 
the  superciliary  ridge,  cutting  a  furrow  in  the  scull,  and  carrying  away 
portions  of  the  dura-mater  and  brain.  It  took  its  course  along  the  bor* 
ders  of  tune,  but  did  not  disorganize  it  From  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mnk 
White,  at  whose  house  he  boarded  and  died,  I  learned  its  precise  location, 
viz.  along  the  superciliary  ridge,  externally  of  it  It  also  carried  away 
«  portion  of  the  superorbitar  |4ate,  and  terminated  near  mirthfukiess. 

In  fifteen  minutes  after  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Mr.  W.,  "  he  fell 
to  singing  songs,"  and  continued  singing  almost  without  interruption  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  nine  days  aft^r.  I  took  down  firom  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  W.  the  following  description  of  his  singing  propensity.  **  He  sung 
the  whole  time  after  he  was  blown  up  till  he  died.  He  did  not  stop  one 
hour,  pot  it  all  together.  Mr.  W.  began  to  read  the  Bible  to  him,  but 
he  broke  out  singing  and  stopped  him.  He  was  very  musical,  much 
more  so  than  when  he  was  of  himsel£  I  thought  this  very  strange.  It 
was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  was  brought  in  before  he  began  to 
sing*  He  sung  all  the  time  till  he  died,  and  stopped  only  when  some 
one  went  in  to  see  him,  and  then  began  again  directly.  His  principal 
song  was  **  Erin  go  bragh,"  and  he  sung  it  with  a  better  tune  than  I  ever 
heard  it  sung  before  or  since.  It  beat  all  how  musical  his  voice  was. 
He  sung  very  loud,  and  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it." 
Dr.  Jacques  observed  that  what  struck  him  most  forcibly  was  to  hear  him 
nng  with  so  much  feeling,  and  pathos,  and  ecstasy.  Several  others  bore 
their  testimony  to  the  same  point 

G.  Combe,  p.  416,  of  his  large  work,  describes  a  similar  case,  and  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal,  VoL  I.  p.  S43,  still  another,  and  Gelt 
•nd  SpanAieim  many  otfaerai 
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PREFACE. 


To  Americftnize  'whatever  in  science  and  Ihe  arts,  is  capable  of 
improving  or  adorning  the  mind,  or  of  otherwise  benefiiing  mankind, 
is  no  less  the  duty,  than  it  would  prove  the  glory,  of  every  American 
citizen.  Americans  have  had  the  genius  and  the  mora]  courage  to 
point  out  to  the  world  the  landmarks  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  true 
form  and  princi|>les  of  free  government,  and,  also,  the  highroad  to 
national  prosperity  by  improving  and  promoting  agriculture,  com- 
I  merce,  and  the  arts ;  but,  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  and  abase- 

i  meat,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  hitherto  they  have  rendered  to 

foreign  literature  and  foreign  science,  a  far  more  degrading  homage 
and  submission  than  that  demanded  of  our  forefathers  by  political 
tyrants  at  the  period  of  our  Revolution.  We  have  nobly  burst  the 
Kinds  of  despotick  rule,  and  raised  a  proud  beacon  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence whose  light  has  penetrated  and  illumined  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth ;  and  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  have  too 
generally  been  content  to  receive  our  literary  and  our  scientifick  sup* 
pUes  by  foreign  imi>ortations-4hat  we  have  too  long  degraded  our- 
selves by  tamely  submitting^  to  the  diciwm  of  transatlantick  wriiers, 
and  by  servilely  copying  their  works;  or,  in  other  words,  that  our 
literarj|[  and  scientifick  dependence  has  brought  a  blush  upon  our  po- 
litical independence. 

In  nothing  has  this  spirit  of  literary  servility  been  more  strikingly 
manifested  than  in  the  works  of  our  countrymen  upon  the  science  of 
Phrenology.  Hitherto,  no  American  work  has  appeared  upon  this 
subject,  stamped  with  originality  of  thought,  or  presenting  new  and 
eomprehensive  views,  or  even  imbodying,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
f  tent,  facts  produced  by  the  soil  and  climate  of  equal  rights ;  but  every 

thing  phrenological  m  Ibis  country,  has  been  either  a  reprint,  or  a 
substantial  copy,  of  s<une  foreign  work. 

"Why  this  dearth  of  talent  in  American  authorship  upon  Phrenolo- 
gy 1  Is  it  because  foreign  writers  have  exhausted  the  subject ;  or  be- 
cause it  is  an  exotick  plant  which  no  man  of  genius  and  learning 
dares  to  touch  1  or  because  we  have  not  among  us,  minds  sufficiently 
gifted  in  logical  and  critical  acumen,  to  grapple  with  the  subject,  and 
to  tmbody  and  analyze  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  presented  by  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  country  in  which  we  live  T  Surely,  if  the 
grains  of  science  ever  demanded  an  advocate->if  ever  nature  held 
oat  her  hand,  and  invited  her  worshipper  to  sit  down  by  her  side  and 
take  her  picture,  here  the  votary  of  the  one  and  the  amateur  of  the 
other  have  inducements  and  allurements  to  step  forth,  which  were 
never  before  proffered  to  mortal  genius.  In  this  land  of  plenty  and 
equal  rights,  conscious  of  its  liberty  to  exercise  any  and  all  of  its 

towev^,  the  numan  mind  marches  forth  unfettered  and  free.  Here 
uman  nature  displays  itself  in  all  its  varying  hues  of  light  and 
•hade.  Here,  then,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find,  not  only 
llie  greatest  varicqr,  bat,  also,  the  greatest  extremes,  of  character  and 
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lalentSy'as  well  as  the  most  striking  specimeDS  of  original  genias,  d 
all  accompanied  with  corresponding  phrenological  developments. 
Among  those  who  have  become  identined  with  the  American  soil, 
we  find  three  of  the  five  rarieties  of  the  hiDiman  race,  namely,  the 
Anglo-American,  ibe  Aboriginal  American,  and  the  African :  be- 
sides an  innumerable  multitude  of  every  other  nation,  kinared, 
tongue,  and  people,  who  are  every  day  landing  upon  our  prolifick 
:«hores :  and,  m  short,  here  we  have  all  the  matenals  necessary  for 
the  roost  extensive,  and  interesting,  and  instructive  phreoolc^cal  ob- 
vervstiuns  and  experiments.  Since,  then,  the  grand  basis  of  the 
phrenological  sjrstem  has  been  laid  by  Drs.  Gtell  and  Spurzheim,  in 
the  Old  World,  does  it  sot  behoove  some  American  genius  to  step 
forward  and  lay  hold  of  these  ample  materials  thus  placed  by  Provi- 
dence within  his  reach,  and  complete  this  beautiful  structure,  and 
thereby  identify  the  American  name  with  a  monument  which  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages  1 

Phrenology,  it  is  true,  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  and  its  warmest  advo- 
cates do  not  denv,  that,  for  years,  it  must  totter  along  in  its  leading- 
strings.  They  do  not  expect,  that,  like  the  birth  of  Minerva  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter,  a  science  of  so  vast  importance  can  spring  at 
once  into  perfect  form  and  maturity.  They  ao  not  imagine,  that,  in 
the  freshness  of  its  tender  youth,  it  can  possess  all  the  strength,  and 
vigour,  and  compactness  of  manhood.  They  are  not  unaware,  that 
centuries  have  rolled  up  their  rich  floods  of  discovery  to  aid  in  rear- 
ing to  its  present  growtn,  the  science  of  astronomy;  and  they  believe 
that  the  fertilizing  efforts  of  other  centuries  will  be  required  to  per- 
fect it :  and  they  are  sensible,  too,  that  the  same  is  true  of  botany,  chym- 
istry,  medicine,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other  sciences.  Hence,  they  are 
not  so  unreasonable  as  to  suppose,  that  two  or  three  intellects,  however 
gigantick,  are  capable  of  discovering  and  perfecting  so  comprehen- 
sive and  profound  a  science  as  that  of  Phrenology ;  but  they  do  be* 
lieve,  that  Phrenology  is  a  noble  and  thriving  plant—a  germ  of  irue 
sdenee,  which  has  alreadjr  taken  deep  root,  ana  which  requires  noth- 
ing more  than  the  fostering  care  or  men  of  genius  and  learning  to 
Increase  it  to  a  stately  tree,  whose  branches  will  wave  over  all  nar- 
tions,  and  whose  fmit  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  people. 

Of  all  the  subjects  in  philosophy,  that  which  pertains  to  the  mind 
of  man,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  mterestine  and  important.  E/erv 
dl^overy,  therefore,  in  this  imperfectly-explored  region—every  fresn 
ray  of  light  cast  upon  this  clouded  tract,  should  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  every  votary  of  science  and  by  every  friend  of  man.  This  volume 
is  not  designed  to  supersede  the  invaluable  writings  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  and  of  Mr.  Combe,  nor  does  it  profess  to  be  v>koUv  orifrina] ; 
but  it  dues  lay  claim  to  manof  important  imprevemenis  in  the  science 
of  Phrenology.  These  ccmsist  mainly  in  presenting  many  new  and 
(as  the  Authors  conceive)  useful  views  upon  the  subject ;  in  bringing 
lorward  many  new  facts  and  the  result  of  many  observations  and  snc- 
■  cessful  experiments,  which  serve  as  new  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
science  and  illustrations  of  its  principles  and  utility;  in  supplyii» 
BMiny  gross  deficiencies  of  the  other  writers  upon  the  subject ;  ano, 
above  all,  in  presenting  the  subject  in  a  far  more  praUical  form  than 
it  has  been  heretofore  eiven.  These  several  improvements,  how- 
erer,  will  be  more  cleany  vndentood  by  gi^io^  &  definite^  anmeri- 
cid.aiateineut  of  them.  ~ 


The  present  work,  then,  differs  from  all  others  npon  flie  same  sab*' 
ieet,  in  the  following  important  particulars? 

1.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  character 
and  analysis  of  the  primary  mental  facaltics,  the  student  in  Phre- 
nology requires,  not  only  that  the  phenomena  produced  by  them, 
shotdd  be  described,  but  that  those  great  principles  in  nature,  in  ae- 
cordauce  wiih  which  these  various  faculties  are  constituted,  uid  to 
which  they  adapt  the  human  mind,  should  also  be  presented  and  ex- 
plained ;  for,  without  a  knowledge  of  these  natural  laws,  he  cotild 
gain  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  namre  and  functions  of  the 
mental  faculties.  The  faculty  of  Weight,  for  example,  has  to  do 
with  those  great  principles  of  weight,  or  gravity  to  which  all  material 
olqects  are  subservient;  Causality  takes  cognizance  of  the  abstract 
principles  of  cause  and  effect,  upon  which,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
the  whole  natural  and  moral  government  of  Qod  proceeds ;  Compari- 
son is  adapted  to  those  laws  of  analogy  which  enter  into  the  whole 
system  cf  things ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  omission  of  a  more  dis- 
tmct  reference  to  these  fundamental  laws,  the  Authors  consider  as  a 
radical  defect  in  other  phrenological  works,  which  defect  they  have 
attempted  to  supply. 

3.  The  organs  were  discovered  when  developed  in  excess,  which 
has  led  many  to  an  almost  exclusive  observation  of  their  extreme  de- 
velopments to  the  neglect  of  the  medium  and  morj  common  mani- 
festation of  the  faculties,  as  displayed  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life.  In  applying  the  principles  of  the  science,  the  authors  have  al- 
ways practised  giving  the  proporUonate  size  of  all  the  various  or^ns, 
and  or  describing  character  as  deduced  from  the  combined  manifest- 
ations of  the  faculties  in  their  various  degrees  of  strength :  and  thus 
they  have  been  enabled,  in  this  work,  to  describe  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  the  faculties  in  all  tkeir  various  degrees  of  development. 

3.  By  perusing  what  is  said  of  the  man i testations  of  the  various 
faculties  in  our  best  works  upon  Phrenology,  the  reader  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  form  any  distinct  notions  of  the  actions  and 
feelings  which  these  faculties  would  produce  in  their  ordinary,  daily 

manifestations.  This  marked  deficiency  the  Authors  have  attempted 
to  supply  by  dwelling  ckiejly  npon  the  incidents  which  result  from  the 
most  common  operations  of  the  faculties,  and  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  mainly  to  the  precise  phenomena  produced  l^ 
them. 

4.  Hitherto  phrenologists  have  described  the  organs,  not  only  when 
developed  in  excess,  but,  also,  (which  is  a  still  greater  defect,)  as  they 
manifest  themselves  when  acting  singly  and  alone—a.  thing  that 
scarcely  ever  takes  place :  and  hence  the  very  vague  and  imperfect 

•  knowledge  of  the  science  acquired  by  those  who  have  perrsed  all 
our  most  able  tk  orks  upon  the  subject.  The  most  important  point  to 
be  understood  in  Phrenology,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  modificatiom 
produced  by  the  combined  action  of  the  several  organs;  and  the  prin- 
cipal merits  of  this  work  are  believed  to  rest  upon  this  point,  namely, 
the  Authors  have  presented  several  thousand  combinaHarts  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  described  their  accompanying  manifestations  and  phenome- 
na, which  have  not  been  noticed  by  any  other  writers. 
6.  Extensive  observation,  and  long  experience  in  applying  the 

Sinciples  of  Phrenology  to  the  living  subject,  have  satisfied  the  Au- 
DEB,  that,  if  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  science 
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is  erer  to  be  forced  home  upon  the  minds  of  men,  it  vfll  he,  not  so 
much  by  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  as  by  a  practical  offplicatUn  tf 
Us  priftciples.  What  do  the  common  people,  or  even  scientifick  men, 
eare  about  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  any  new  subject  or 
science  1  Before  they  will  believe  in  it,  or  even  listen  to  it,  they  must 
see  its  truih  fracticaUy  demonstrated.  Indeed,  the  world  will  nerer 
believe,  either  in  any  new  mechanical  invention  or  improvement,  or 
in  any  proposed  discovery,  however  reasonable  or  useful  it  may  be, 
until  they  sec  it  fuUjr  and  fairly  tested  by  actual  experimenl.  In  their 
phrenological  experiments  in  describing  character,  the  Authors  sel- 
dom fail  to  convince  nearly  all  who  witness  them,  both  of  the  truth 
of  the  science  and  of  its  practical  utility;  and,  by  gaining  convertS| 
it  gains  advocates,  students,  and  admirers,  becomes  kn^un^  and  its 
nsefuintss  is  thus  disseminated.  The  importrnce  of  this  manual  as 
a  ffraetical  treatise,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact^  that  it  will  enable 
any  individual,  by  having  the  relative  size  of  his  phrenological  or* 

Jians  correctly  marked  upon  the  Chart  which  aeeompanies  it,  to  reaJ 
rom  the  different  pages  of  the  book  to  which  the  Chan  will  refer 
him,  a  most  beautiful  and  accurate  analysis  of  his  own  mn(2— «  cor« 
rect  delineation  of  his  own  character  and  talents,  and  a  ^rfect  clas- 
sification of  all  his  mental  operations,  and  thus  enable  mm  to  judgs 
experitHtntaUy  of  the  truth  of  the  science. 

6.  The  moral  end  theological  bearing  of  the  science  is  one  of  the 
most  iuspor^ant  points  connected  with  it,  and  is  presented  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  work,  and  discussed  in  such  a  manner,  it  is  b^ 
lieved,  as  to  wipe  out  the  disgraceiul  stigma  heretofore  cast  upon 
Phrenology  by  branding  it  as  a  scieuce  whose  doctrines  lead  to  mft* 
delity,  fatalism,  and  so  forth.  The  Authors  trust  that  they  have  en- 
tirely scraped  off  from  it  this  moral  fung^is^  and  clearly  shown,  that, 
so  far  from  its  being  a  legitimate  shoot  springing  naturally  from  the 

Shrenological  stock,  it  is  a  vile  and  baneful  ezotick,  wholly  engen- 
ered  in  the  minds  of  immoral,  misguided,  or  designing  men :  and 
thus,  by  dealing  the  skirts  of  Phrenology  from  every  thing  impure, 
snti-christian,  or  unholy,  they  trust  they  have  rendered  an  accept- 
able service  both  to  the  canse  of  science  aiid  of  pure  morality  ani 
true  religion. 

The  great  haste  in  which  this  volume  has  necessarily  been  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  is  the  only  rearonabie  apology  which  the  Autnors 
nave  to  offer  for  its  numerous  defects;  and  even  this,  it  must  be  r*' 
fiBsscd,  is  more  hackneyed  than  uteigJUy, 


Tilt  wwTMi'is  wHl  be  found  at  tbe  eiU  of  the  vork. 


PHRENOLOGY 

PROVED,  ILLUSTRATED,  AND  APPLIED. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  IN  PROOF  OF  ^BBESOLOGT. 

Phkcnoloot  professes  to  point  out  a  connexion  between 
tcrtain  manifestations  of  the  mind,  and  particular  condittonM 
and  developments  of  the  brain.  It  asserts,  for  example,  that 
ike  fbeling  of  benevolence  or  kirtdness,  is  always  manifested 
and  indicated  by  means  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  a  given  por^ 
lion  of  the  brain;  (see  cuts;)  and  tbat  the  same  is  true  o£ 
eautiousnits  or  circumspection,  of  love,  hatred,  and  reastrnt 
mnd  of  ail  the  other  mental  faculties  and  feelings;  and,  vice 
versa,  that  the  relative  developments  and  various  conditions 
of  given  portions  of  the  brain,  manifest  and  indicate  the 
character  and  talents  of  individuals ;  so  that  the  one  can  be 
always  ascertained  by  an  observance  of  the  other. 

Phrenology  also  claims  to  be  a  new  and  complete  system 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  and  professes  to  devel- 
op and  illustrate  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature 
—principles  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  man's  im- 
provement and  happiness,  and  which  embrace  every  thinfj^ 
pertaining  to  him  as  a  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  be- 
ing. It  rests  for  support,  in  part,  upon  the  truth  of  the  ioI>* 
lowing  propositions. 

I.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  or  that  corporeal 
instrument  which  the  mind  employs  in  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  feeling.  This  proposition  is  established  by  the 
following  arguments. 

First.  How  Impossible  soever  it  may  be  for  us  to  compre- 
hend the  connexi&n  between  mind  and  matter,  it  is,  neverthe' 
less,  indisputably  true,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  except  through  the  medium  of  its 
physical  organ,  the  body.  This  fact  admits  of  the  most  am* 
pie  proof;  but,  without  proof,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  onf 
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who  reflects  at  all — obvious  that  we  know  nothing  of  mind» 
in  this  life,  as  a  separate  entity,  or  a  thing  that  acts  indepen* 
dently  of  its  organick  apparatus. 

Second.  Since  the  body  is  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  it 
follows,  that  the  mind  must  act  upon  the  physical  world, 
either  directly  through  the  whole  body,  or  by  means  of  some 
particular  portion  of  it.  But  it  would  be  abs^ird  to  suppose, 
that  the  mind  employs  the  whole  body  as  its  corporeal  organ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  with  the  exception  of  the  brain,^  such  as  the  limbs, 
the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  viscera,  &c., 
are  exclusively  occupied,  each  in  performing  its  particuJai 
class  of  functions.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  analogically, 
that  some  particular  portion  of  the  body  is  allotted  toithe 
exercise  of  the  mental  functions — a  class  of  functions  io^ 
mensely  more  important  than  all  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  off 
the  whole  body  besides :  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  known  to  be  employed  in  the  performance  ol 
the  other  functions,  it  follows,  that  the  brain  must  be  devoted 
to  the  performance  of  the  intellectual  functions. 

Third,  Another  and,  perhaps,  stronger  evidence  that  tht 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  may  be  derived  from  its  im. 
portant  location  in  the  human  frame,  and  the  extreme  deli* 
cacy  of  its  wonderful  structure.  Look  at  its  commanding 
position,  in  the  superiour  and  crowning  portion  of  this  ma- 
jestick  structure  called  man  I  See  the  matchless  skill  of  th# 
Divine  Architect  displayed  in  protecting,  from  external .  inr 
jury,  this  exquisitely-wrought  instrument ;  first,  by  the  scull. 
80  elegantly  and  wonderfully  shaped,  and  so  judiciously  di 
Tided  into  its  various  frontal,  lateral,  and  occipital  portions: 
and  all  these  so  ingeniously  and  so  strongly  joined  togethei 
by  their  respective  sutures  !  And  in  order  still  farther  to 
strengthen  this  bulwark  of  the  intellect,  we  find  the  scuU 
again  divided  into  its  external  and  internal  tables ;  and  these 
tables  supported  and  united  by  an  intervening,  spongy  sub- 
stance called  diplodt  which  renders  it  less  liable  to  oe  cracked 
or  broken.  This  ossifick  ball  is  also  strengthened  by  the 
scalp  or  skin ;  and  this,  again,  is  both  protected  and  adorned 
by  a  thick  coat  of  flowing  hair.  But,  when  we  take  a  view 
of  the  inieriour  of  this  "  dome  of  thought,''  this  '*  palace  of 
the  soul,''  and  survey  its  beautiful  chambers,  so  superbly 

*  The  spleen  may  also  be  conaldered  another  ezcepUoa:  bcA  It  it  tos 
foMuttt  be  notleed  in  tb«  ftrfomeM. 
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lined  with  the  dura  mater — ^when  we  look  at  the  fia  mater^ 
which  envelops  the  brain,  and  at  the  ingenious  contrivance 
of  that  secreting  membrane,  the  tunica  arc^hnoidea,  placed 
between  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater  to  lubricate  and  soften 
both— when  we  examine  the  partition  walls  of  these  cham- 
bers, formed  by  the  falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
the  connecting  fibres  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
styled  the  corpus  callosum — when  we  scrutinize  the  cineri- 
tious  substance  of  which  the  brain  itself  is  composed,  and 
notice  the  beautiful  convolutions  in  which  it  is  deposited— 
when  we  observe  that  this  organ  is  the  grand  centre  of  all 
the  most  delicate  and  intricate  machinery  of  the  human  frame, 
the  finale  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  of  the  whole  nervous 
system,  and,  moreover,  the  recipient  of,  at  least,  one-third  ct 
the  vital  flood  propelled  by  the  heart — when  we  look  at  all 
this,  the  conviction  is  forced  home  upon  us,  that  the  Great 
Architect  would  not  be  likely  to  make  such  a  display  of  wis- 
dom and  skill  ia  the  formation,  location,  and  protection  of  the 
brain,  unless,  in  doing  so,  he  had  some  important  end  in 
view — ^unless,  in  short,  he  designed  the  brain  to  perform  the 
mental  iUnctions. 

Fov.7th.  It  has  been  fully  proired  by  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions, that  the  nerves  of  leeling,  seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
^c,  have  their  origin  in  the  brain,  and  even  compose  a  por- 
tion of  that  organ ;  and  the  functions  of  these  nerves,  consti- 
tute a  portion  of  the  intellectual  operations.  Now,  since  a 
portion  of  the  mental  functions,  is  performed  by  a  part  of  the 
brain,  it  is  a  logical  induction  to  infer,  that  the  remaining 
mental  operations  are  performed  by  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  brain ;  and,  without  first  showing  by  what  organ  or 
organs  the  other  intellectual  phenomena  are  performed,  no  f 
one  can  logically  call  in  question  this  induction. 

Fifth.  An  inflammation  of  the  brain  produces  a  derange- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties^  and  its  debility  causes  mental 
weakness,  and  sometimes  even  imbecility ;  but  no  such  efifects 
•re  produced  by  the  inflammation  or  debility  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  body.  A  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  brain 
by  pressure,  or  other  causes,  produces  a  suspension  of  the 
action  of  the  mind,  while  the  animal  functions  continue  te 
operate.  The  destruction  or  injury  of  even  a  portion  of  the 
brain,  (when  it  reaches  an  organ  on  both  sides  of  the  head,) 
causes  a  derangement  of  some  of  the  mental  feculties;  but 
(he  motilalioQ  of  any  other  part  <rf  th©  body,  aoch,  f^T  eMi4- 
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pie,  as  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  produces  no  such  efieet 
How  can  these  things  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  princi* 
pie  than  that  which  recognises  the  brai?i  as  the  organ  of  the 
mind? 

Sixth.  There  is  found  to  exist  a  reciprocal  proportion  be- 
tween the  power  and  qualities  of  the  mind^  and  the  size, 
activity,  and  shape  of  the  brain.  An  observation  of  the  va- 
rious classes  of  animals,  will  illustrate  this  position.  The 
worm  has  little  or  no  brain,  and  (except  sensation)  little  or 
no  intellect  or  passion.  The  frog,  the  toad,  the  turtle,  Ac* 
have  a  contracted  and  flattened  brain,  and  the  mental  powers 
proportionally  weak.     The  dog,  the  monkey,  the  elephant,  ^ 

&c.,  possess  a  cerebral  development  &lt  superiour  to  those 
animals  last-named,  and  an  intellect  equally  superiour.     Idi*  I 

ots  are  found  to  possess  brains  vastly  inferiour  to  those  be- 
longing to  men  of  ordinary  talents ;  and  these,  again,  a 
development  of  this  organ  far  inferiour  to  that  of  a  Frank- 
lin, a  Bacon,  a  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  Webster,  a  Bonaparte,  a 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c. :  in  other  words,  as  we  rise  in  the 
scale  of  animated  being  from  the  lowest  grade  tothe  highest,  i 

at  every  ascending  step,  we  invariably  find,  particularly  in 
the  coronal  and  frontal  regions  of  the  head,  (in  which, 
according  to  phrenology,  the  intellectual  and  moral  organs '  i 

are  located,)  an  additional  amount  of  brain.     Are  these  | 

things  merely  the  result  of  chance ;  or  do  they  show  de- 
sign  ? — are  they  merely  accidental ;  or  are  they  the  result 
of  fixed  and  immutable  laws  T 

Other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  proposition  that  the  | 

brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  might  easily  be  adduced ; 
but,  since  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the  great  naturalists, 
anatomists,  physiologists,  metaphysicians,  and  philosophers, 
it  might  fairly  be  assumed,  and  the  burden  of  proof  thrown 
upon  those  who  call  it  in  question. 

II.  The  mind  consists  of  a  'plurality  of  innate  ana  %nde- 
pendent  factdties — a  congregate  of  separate,  primary  pow 
ers.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  arguments 

First.  The  mind  performs  different  classes  of  functions, 
or  various  kinds  of  operations,  such  as  love,  hatred,  fear,  | 

reason,  sensation,  &c. ;  and,  throughout  all  nature,  different 
classes  of  functions  are  always  performed  by  different  tn^ 
strumenis.  .  It  is  admitted,  that  seeing  and  hearing  are  men- 
tal operations,^and,  also,  that  they  are  performjed.bir  different 
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fitculties.  (See  second  argument  under  this  proposition.)  It 
is  likewise  admitted,  that  the  functions  of  love,  hatred,  rea- 
son, &^.,  are  intellectual  functions,  differing  in  their  nature 
and  qualities  no  less  than  those  of  seeing  and  hearing.  U, 
then,  the  economy  of  nature  require*,  that  the  mental  opera* 
tions  of  seeing  and  hearing,  should  be  performed  by  differ 
ent  faculties,  why  should  not  the  same  economy  also  demand, 
that  the  mental  operations  of  loving,  hating,  reasoning,  &c. 
should  also  be  performed  by  as  many  different  facuhies? 
The  mind,  therefore,  consists  of  as  many  different  faculties^ 
or  primary  powers,  as  it  performs  different  classes  of  func" 
tions. 

Second.  The  mind  is  capable  of  doing  several  things  ai 
the  same  time — of  seeing  and  loving  a  friend,  of  reasoning 
and  feeling  upon  a  subject,  of  talking,  walking,  looking, 
thinking,  hearing,  &c.,and  all  simultaneously ;  which  could 
not  possibly  be  done  by  a  single  faculty.  According  to  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,*  the  mind  is  but  a  single 
faculty  or  power,  and  all  the  various  mental  operations  are 
the  product  of  this  single  faculty  in  different  states,  or  7node$ 
of  action : — seemg,  for  example,  is  the  mind,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  man,  in  a  state  of  seeing;  hating,  the  mind, 
or  the  nan,  in  a  state  of  hating;  reasoning,  the  man  m  a 
state  of  reasoning,  &,c.  If  this  is  so,  how  can  the  same 
mind,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  same  man,  be  in  two  or 
more  different  states  at  the  same  instant  ?  How  can  an  in- 
dividual, at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  wholly  engrossed  in 
seeing  his  friend  and  in  loving  him  ?  How  can  a  speaker 
carry  on,  simultaneously,  a  train  of  thought  and  a  process 
of  feeling?  or  how  can  he  reason  better  when  excited  than 
when  not  excited  ?  If  this  theory  were  true,  while  looking 
at  a  wound  we  could  not  feel  its  pain,  but,  with  perfect  ease, 
we  might  relieve  its  pain  by  simply  looking  at  the  wound, 
or  at  any  other  object,  or  by  engaging  the  mind  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  other  function ;  for,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  both  to  see  and  feel  at  the  same  time,  tho 
instant  we  should  begin  to  look,  or  think,  or  do  any  thmg 
^Ise,  we  shoulo  cease  to  feel.  But  since  we  can  see  the  per- 
forating needle  whilst  we  feel  its  smart ;  can  see  our  friend 
whilst  loving  him  ;  can  be,  at  the  same  instant,  both  devising 
and  executing ;  can  be  walking,  and  talking,  and  seeing,  and 

*BrawB'flFbilogoi>1if-<if(h«HoiBinliliid.  ^ 
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feeling,  and  reasoning,  &c.  simultaneously;  and  as  tbeffo 
require  each  the  exercise  of  the  n)ind,  it  follows,  that  these 
various  classes  of  functions,  and«  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  that 
all  the  different  classes  of  mental  functions,  are  performed 
by  as  many  different  faculties^  several  of  which  can  be  in 
simultaneous  action. 

The  supporters  of  Dr.  Brown's  theory,  maintain,  indeed, 
that  the  mind  can  perform  but  one  class  of  functions  at  a 
time;  but  this  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  incorrect;  for,  \\ 
this  position  were  true,  the  moment  one  should  begin  to 
walk,  which  requires  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  all  th« 
time  he  is  engaged  in  walking,  he  must  necessarily  cease  to 
perform  any  and  all  other  functions ;  and  so  of  seeing,  hear« 
mg,  feeling,  &c.  Suppose,  for  example,  an  orator  is  deeply 
engaged  in  addressing  an  audience  :  according  to  this  the- 
ory, he  must  be  engaged  one  moment  in  thinking,  the  next, 
in  feeling,  the  next,  in  looking  at  his  audience,  the  next,  in 
gesticulation,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  round  of  mental 
operations  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  perform,  before 
he  can  recommence  the  circuit  of  the  various  functions  en- 
tering into  the  delivery  of  his  discourse;  but,  it  is  evident, 
that  he  may  be,  at  oiu  ana  the  same  time,  beholding  his  au- 
dience, gesticulating,  and  pouring  forth  a  powerful  current 
of  thought  commingled  with  deep  emotion ;  or,  in  other 
words,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  exercising  all  the  various 
faculties  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  oratorical 
effort. 

But,  scy  the  supporters  of  this  theory,  in  such  instances, 
the  mind  does  not  perform  several  classes  of  functions  at  the 
same  time,  but  its  transition  from  one  class  to  another,  is  so 
rapid  as  not  to  be  observable.  Let  us  look  at  this  argument. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  organ  which  performs  a^ty  pof' 
tion  of  a  class  of  functions,  always  performs  the  whole  oi 
that  class — ^that,  for  example,  the  organ  of  vision  does  all 
the  seeing,  and  that  no  seeing  can  be  effected  without  its 
agency  and  action ;  that  no  digestion  can  be  performed  with- 
out the  action  of  the  stomach ;  that  no  sensation  can  take 
place  except  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  nerves  of  feeling  \^ 
no  motion,  except  by  the  muscles,  and  so  on  ;  and  that  this 
principle  holds  good  throughout  all  the  operations  of  nature: 
and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  the  brain,  (which  ha9 
been  proved  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,)  is  just  as  neces* 
•ary  in  coery^vkixk  any,  operation  of  the  mind;  and,  conae- 
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qnently;  that  there  can  be  no  operation  of  the  mind  without 
a  cor  respond  tng  action  of  the  brain :  and,  moreover,  that  a 
change  m  the  operations  of  the  mind,  must  necessarily  pro^ 
ilu7.e  a  change  in  the  action  of  the  brain.  If,  then,  the  mind 
virere  a  single  faculty,  and,  consequently,  the  brain  a  single 
organ,  their  united  transition  from  one  class  of  functions  to 
another,  could  be  no  more  rapid  or  instantaneous  than  that  of 
the  eye,  the  finger,  or  any  other  corporeal  organ,  and,  of 
course,  not  so  instantaneous  as  not  to  be  observable ;  and,  if 
not  observable,  (which  all  will  admit.)  it  cannot  exist :  and, 
therefore,  the  mind  cannotbea  5in^/e  faculty.  But  according 
to  the  principle,  that  the  mind  consists  o(  ^  plurality  of  facul- 
ties, any,  or  even  all,  of  these  faculties  may  be  in  simultane- 
ous and  harmonious  action — a  principle  as  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  consistency,  as  the  old  theory  is  for  deformity 
and  absurdity. 

Third.  I'he  diversity  of  human  character  and  talents, 
proves  the  plurality  of  the  mental  faculties.  If  the  mind 
were  a  single  faculty,  all  minds  must  be  exactly  alike  in 
their  nature,  their  qualities,  and  their  modes  of  action,  and 
could  differ  o»/y  in  their  strength  and  activity;  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case:  but,  if  different  minds  possess  the 
various  faculties  in  different  degrees  of  development,  they 
must,  like  the  primary  colours  mingled  in  various  propor- 
tions, differ  accordingly ;  which  is  the  fact.  If  the  mind 
were  a  single  faculty,  it  could  work  just  as  well  in  one  har- 
ness as  in  another — could  perform  all  classes  of  mental  op- 
erations with  equal  facility  and  success;  and  every  man 
could  succeed  equally  Well  in  any  and  in  every  pursuit— 
equally  well  as  a  poet,  a  painter,  a  musician,  a  logician,  an 
orator,  a  mathematician,  a  linguist,  a  mechanick,  a  naturalist, 
a  divine,  and,  in  short,  in  every  calling,  and  in  every  department 
of  literature  and  science.  Partial  genius,  or  a  taste  and  tal- 
ent for  doing  particular  thins^,  striking  instances  of  which 
frequently  occur,  could  not  then  exist ;  but  all  men  would  be 
equally  capable  of  succeeding  equally  well  in  any  thing  and 
in  every  thing.  This,  ho'.vever,  the  experience  of  almost 
every  individual,  even  from  the  very  cradle,  proves  to  be  erro- 
neous. Those  who  are  idiots  in  some  things,  are  often  ro* 
markably  gifted  in  other  things ;  which  proves  that  such, 
and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  that  M  mankind,  possess  dif^ 
ferent  mental  Acuities,  and  in  various  degrees  of  streftgtk 
and  acdvity. 
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Ibufih,  According  to  the  principle,  that  the  mind  coneiBts 
of  several  faculties,  it  is  evident  that,  in  a  given  time,  it  can 
perform,  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  also,  a  greater  vari* 
ety,  of  operations,  which  would  render  it  proportionally  the 
more  perfect  and  useful.  In  order  to  show  the  force  of  this 
argument,  let  us  suppose  that  the  body  were  so  constituted 
as  to  be  incapable  of  performing  more  than  one  class  of 
functions  at  a  time,  so  that,  whilst  performing  the  function  of 
respiration,  for  example,  it  would  be  incapable  of  exercising 
any  other  function — whilst  executing  the  function  of  seeing, 
that  of  hearing,  of  feeling,  of  digestion,  and  of  every  thing 
else,  must  cease.  How  infinitely  inferiour  must  such  a  ma<- 
chine  be,  to  the  magnificent  structure  which  we  now  pos- 
sess— a  structure  capable  of  proceeding,  in  the  most  easj 
and  elegant  manner,  in  the  simultaneous  performance  of 
many  widely  difTerent  classes  of  functions !  As,  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  body,  scarcely  any  thing  important  is  ever 
effected  which  does  not  require  the  cooperation  of  several, 
different  organs,  so  is  it  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  for  we  rarely  meet  with  any  of  its  products  that  do  not 
evince  the  combined  efforts  of  several  of  its  faculties.  If 
we  look  into  an  author,  for  example,  we  can  seldom  proceed' 
far  without  meeting  with  a  thought  that  displays  the  com- 
bined action  of  reason,  wit,  fancy,  and  so  forth. 

Fifth.  That  the  mind  consists  of  a  plurality  of  faculties, » 
may  be  proved,  in  the  fifth  place,  by  a  reference  to  the  men- 
tal exercise  of  memory,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  a 
reminiscence  of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  It  has  been 
shown,  that,  if  the  mind  were  a  single  faculty,  its  operation 
"would  be  just  as  powerful  in  all  classes  of  functions,  as  in 
any  class.  In  this  case,  it  could  not  only  remember,  judge,  in- 
vent, construct,  copy,  &c.,  with  equal  success,  but  its  memory 
would  be  just  as  strong  when  exercised  upon  one  class  of 
&cts,  as  w^hen  upon  any  other  class;  and,  consequently, 
every  one  would  be  able  to  remember  every  class  of  facts 
with  equal  ease  and  tenacity.  But  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,, 
the  case.  Almost  every  individual  is  a  living  witness  to  the 
opposite  state  of  things .  in  proof  of  which,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  appeal  to  observation  and  experience.  Most  persons 
find  it  as  easy  to  remember  some  things,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  others :  they  often  find  that  their  associates  rec« 
oUect  what  they  forget,  and  forget  what  they  remember. 
It  is  both  natarsl  and  easy  for  some  persons  to  remember 
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fiiees,  bat  to  forget  names ;  whilst  others  forget  faces,  but  re- 
collect names.  The  same  holds  true  of  size,  weight,  col- 
ours, dates,  tuneS)  places,  incidents,  &c.  Hence,  there  are 
many  kinds  of  memory ;  but  this  could  not  be  the  case  if  thd 
mind  were  a  single  feculty :  therefore^  if  we  admit — what, 
indeed,  the  phenomena  of  memory  compel  us  to  admit — that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  memory,  we  must  also  admit,  that 
there  are,  at  least,  as  m«.^iy  separate  intellectual  faculties,  as 
there  are  sorts  of  memory :  ergo^  the  mind  consists  of  a 
plurality  of  faculties. 

Sixth.  A  plurality  of  the  mental  'faculties,  is  also  estab- 
lished by  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  If  the  mind  were  a 
unity ^  it  would  act  or  repose,  be  asleep  or  awake,  as  a  whole  ; 
that  is,  one  portion  of  it  could  not  be  awake  and  active, 
whilst  the  remainder  slept ;  and,  consequently,  all  its  phe- 
nomena, so  far  as  produced  at  all,  would  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  each  other.  But  this  would  entirely  preclude 
the  phenomena  of  dreaming ;  or,  at  least,  that  kind  of  dream- 
ing so  very  common,  in  which  numerous  vivid  emotions, 
such  as  joy,  grief,  terrour,  fear,  afiection,  &c.  arise,  succeed 
one  another,  and  depart,  without  the  control  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties.  These  phenomena,  however,  perfectly  har- 
monize with  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  faculties,  some  of 
which,  being  awake  and  excited  to  action  by  some  stimulus 
which  does  not  afiect  the  other  faculties,  present  those  dis- 
ordered ideas  and  feelings  which  constitute  a  dream,  whilst 
the  repose  of  the  others,  permits  this  disordered  action. 

Seventh.  Partial  insanity,  or  monomania,  is  utterly  at  va- 
riance with  the  idea  that  the  mind  is  a  single  faculty,  em- 
ploying in  its  operations  but  a  single  organ.  A  derange- 
ment of  the  mind  can  be  caused  only  by  a  derangement  of 
the  brain.  Now,  if  all  classes  of  the  mental  functions,  were 
performed  by  a  single  organ,  it  is  evideut,  that  a  derange- 
ment of  this  organ,  would  cause  a  corresponding  and  uni- 
form derangement  of  all  the  operations  of  the  mind: 
whereas,  cases  of  monoTnania,  or  a  derangement  that  extends 
to  only  one  or  two  classes  of  the  mental  operations,  whilst 
all  the  other  classes  are  performed  with  perfect  sanity  and 
propiriety,  very  frequently  occur.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most 
common  form  in  which  derangement  appears,  many  instances 
of  which  have  fallen  under  the  author's  own  observation. 
We  often  meet  with  persons  deranged  in  the  matter  of  love, 
or  hatred,  or  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  with  respect  t9 
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propfrfty,  &c.,  whilst  they  are  perfectly  ratbnal  on  every 
other  .*i)bject ;  but,  if  one  and  ihe  same  hc\ihy  exercised  the 
various  functions  of  love,  and  hatred,  and  religious  feeling, 
&c.,  and,  also,  all  the  other  noental  functions,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  this  single  faculty  to  be  deranged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  first-named  functions,  whilst  it  was  perfectly 
sane  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  other  functions :  consequently, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  consist  of  only  a  single  fac- 
ulty.* 

Eighth.  The  relief,  and  even  refreshment,  afforded  to  the 
mind  by  a  change  of  thought,  study,  feeling,  &c.,  furnish 
another  evidence  of  a  plurality  of  the  mental  faculties ;  for, 
if  the  mind  were  but  a  single  faculty,  this  single  faculty 
would  have  to  perform  all  the  mental  operations,  and,  con- 
sequently, wouki  be  just  as  much  exhausted  and  fatigued  by 
its  exercise  in  performing  any  one  class  of  functions,  as  in 
any  other  class ;  and,  therefore,  when  fatigued  by  exercising 
one  class  of  functions,  it  could,  not  only,  not  be  relieved  or 
refreshed,  but  would  be  still  farther  exhausted,  by  dropping 
that  class,  and  taking  up  another.  But  what  is  the  language 
of  facts  touching  this  subject?  How  is  it  that  the  mechan- 
ick,  when  fatigued  by  hard  labour  in  hia  shop,  experiences 
relief  and  refreshment  by  taking  a  smart  walk  to  his  meals  ? 
Not,  as  has  been  intimated  by  smne,  by  the  mere  novelty 
presented  by  the  change,  but,  by  giving  rest  to  the  fatigued 
organs,  and  by  bringing  into  exercise  another  set  of  organs. 
What  is  here  predicated  of  the  physical  phenomena,  holds 
equally  true  when  applied  to  the  intellectual. 

The  student,  for  example,  when  suffering  great  fatigue  of 
mind  from  a  long  and  continued  pursuit  of  mat  hematic  ks,  or 
metaphysicks,  oflen  turns  to  chymistry,  history,  the  study  of 
language,  of  geography,  or,  perhaps,  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion, with  new  vigour  and  fresh  delight,  although  his  fatigue 
of  mind  is  too  great  any  longer  to  continue  the  first  study. 
The  fact  that  a  change  of  subjects  or  studies,  affords  relief 
and  refreshment  to  the  mind,  is  too  familiar  to  need  farther 
illustration ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  is  pei- 
fectly  obvious,  namely,  that  this  change  which  presents  an- 
other subject  of  study,  calls  into  exercise  another  set  of  fat> 
ullies. 


*  For  a  farther  illostraUon  of  thbi  point,  see  Dr.  K,  Combe,  and  also  Dr«  Spun 
beiin,  upon  Imsuiitjr* 
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Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  rarious  argmnents  under 
this  second  proposition,  namely,  that  the  mind  performs  dif> 
ferent  classes  of  functions — ^that  it  is  capable  of  performing 
several  classes  of  functions  at  the  same  time — ^that  different 
individuals  possess  the  various  mental  faculties  in  different 
degrees  of  strength  and  power,  constituting  what  is  called 
partial  genius — ^that  the  perfection  of  the  mind  requires  that 
it  should  be  composed  of  many  faculties — ^that  the  phenoni* 
ena  of  the  various  kinds  of  memory,  could  not  be  produced 
by  a  single  faculty — ^that  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  could 
not  result  from  the  operation  of  a  single  facuhy — that  partial 
insanity  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  but  a  single  mental 
power — and  that  the  relief  which  the  mind  experiences  by  a 
change  of  subject,  is  owing  to  the  exercise  of  another  set  of 
Acuities,  one  and  all,  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  mind  is  a  plurality  of  innate  and  inde- 
pendent faculties,  and  that  this  is  a  fundamental  and  consti- 
tutional principle  of  the  human  mind.  Many  other  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  this  position,  might  readily  be  adduced ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  are  abundantly  sufficient. 

In  the  general  argument  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  phrenol- 
ogy, this  proposition  is  all-imporiani,  and  evenfuTidatnental. 
It  IS,  indeed,  the  test  and  touchstone  of  the  truth  of  the  sci- 
ence. If  this  proposition  should  be  disproved,  phrenology 
would  fall,  "  like  the  baseless  febrick  of  a  vision,  and  leave  not 
a  wreck  behind ;"  but  if,  in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
proposition,  it  be  established,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
evading  the  inference,  that  phrenology  is  trite  :  and  when 
we  prove  that  phrenology  is  true,  we  sweep  away,  like  spi- 
ders' webs,  all  the  old  and  crude  theories  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, and,  in  their  stead,  establish,  upon  an  immoveable  basis, 
the  beautiful  and  splendid  superstructure  of  phr^otogical 
science. 

III.  The  BRAIN  consists  of  as  mttnp  different  vonTiosa  or 
ORGANS,  as  the  hind  does  of  faculties.  Throughout  all 
-oature,  different  classes  of  functions  are  always  performed 
oy  different  instruments  ;  and  no  single  organ  is  known  to 
perform  more  than  one  class  of  functions.  It  has  already 
neen  stated,  that  4he  organs  of  seeing,  hearing,  sensatioOi 
Ac,  have  been  proved  each  to  perform  its  respective,  intel- 
lectual function  exclusively  by  means  oi  di  particular  portum 
of  the  brain ;  and  hence  it  follows  analogically,  that  all  tba 
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€iher  mental  faculties  must  also  perform  their  ftinctions  by 
means  of  the  other  portions  of  the  hrain. 

In  support  of  this  third  proposition,  innumerable  facts  have 
heretofore  been  brought  forward  by  phrenologists,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  author  takes  the  liberty  of  presenting  a 
few  of  the  many  that  have  fallen  under  his  own  observation. 

He  once  examined  the  head  of  a  lady  who  was  deranged 
in  the  matter  of  conscience,  bat  perfectly  sane  in  every  other 
respect.  He  found  the  organ  of  conscientiousness  to  be  very 
large,  and  much  heated,  or  much  warmer  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  head.  At  the  request  of  the  author,  other  per- 
sons present  who  were  disbelievers  in  phrenology,  applied 
their  hands  to  the  head,  and  very  readily  perceived,  and  bore 
testimony  to,  the  fact. 

While  practising  phrenology  in  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  a 
lady  called  upon  the  author,  stating  that  she  labour^  under 
a  great  difficulty  in  expressing  her  ideas.  He  remarked  that 
her  organ  of  language  was  large,  and  asked  if  it  had  al- 
ways been  so.  She  replied,  that,  until  she  had  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  which  was  particularly  severe  about  tho 
eyes,  (above  which,  this  organ  is  located,)  causing  excruci- 
ating pain  in  those  parts,  she  could  talk  with  fluency;  but 
since  that  time,  she  often  hesitated  for  words  in  which  to  ex- 
press  the  most  commonplace  ideas.  The  organ  of  language 
being  situated  upon  the  superorbiter  plate,  its  inflammation 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

A  little  girl  of  Washington,  D.  C,  received  a  fracture  of 
the  scull  in  the  region  in  which  the  organ  of  turu  is  located. 
Whilst  confined  with  this  wound,  which  had  become  irri- 
tated, she  experienced,  what  had  never  been  manifested  be- 
fore, a  strong  and  involuntary  propensity  to  sing.  Thus 
the  phenomena  of  musick  was  produced  by  what,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  we  should  expect  to  prevent  it,  viz.  a 
wound;  and  the  only  solution  of  the  case,  seems  entirely  to 
turn  upon  the  fact,  that  the  inflammation  was  connected  with 
the  phrenological  organ  of  tune.  This  case  was  stated  to 
the  author  in  1835,  by  Dr.  Miller,  at  the  house,  and  in  the 
presence,  of  Dr.  Sewall  a  distinguished  physician  and  anti- 
phrenologist. 

Severtil  cases  of  monomania,  produced  by  wounds  and  in- 
flammation  in  the  cerebellum,  in  which  the  feeling  of  ama 
tif>e7uss  was  deranged,  have  been  related  to  the  author.  One 
wajf  that  of  a  gentleman  in  tho  west,  who  had  to  submit  to 
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At  diaeipliofe  of  the  straight-jacket,  and  who  died  the  ninth 
day  of  the  disease,  reported  to  the  author  hy  a  Mr.  C.  An- 
other case  of  the  same  kind,  was  reported  by  Dr.  Miller  of 
Baltimore,  and  another  by  Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston ;  which, 
together  with  the  thousands  of  similar  ones  stated  by  Drs. 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  others,  all  tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  proposition,  that  the  brain  consists  of  a  pluralitif  of  or- 

The  author  saw  a  man  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  who  possesses 
good  talents,  but  who  is  deranged  in  the  matter  of  love,  while 
he  is  sane  in  other  respects.  He  is  oibn  complaining  of  a 
compressed  sensation,  and  of  a  buzzing  sound,  exactly  in 
that  portion  of  the  head  in  which  the  organ  of  adhesiveness 
is  located.  Many  other  cases  in  which  the  individuals  were 
rational,  but  whose  attachments  had  been  interrupted,  have 
faHen  under  the  author's  observation,  and  in  all  of  which 
they  complained  of  a  sort'Mss  in  the  same  place.  In  one  of 
these  instances,  the  individual  was  unable  to  rest  the  back 
part  o(  the  head  upon  a  pillow,  and  suffered  so  much  from 
|he  presence  of  pain  as  to  call  in  a  physician  :*  meanwhile 
the  mental  suffering,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  object  of 
attachment,  was  almost  insupportable. 

Did  the  proposed  limits  of  this  work  permit,  many  more 
similar  facts  would  be  presented,  but  those  given  are  deemed 
sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  a  reciprocal  connexion  be- 
tween the  diseased  condition  of  certain  portions  of  the  brain, 
and  a  derangement  of  particular  classes  of  the  mental  func- 
tions. Here,  then,  we  rest  the  argument.  If  the  brain  is  a 
unity ^  a  disease  of  any  portion  of  it,  must  affect  it  as  a  whole , 
and,  consequently,  (on  the  supposition  that  the  ^ain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,)  equally  affect  every  function  of  the 
mind ;  yet,  since  this  is  not  only,  not  borne  out  by  &ct8,  but 
even  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  the  only  remaining  con- 
clusion is,  that,  instead  of  the  whole  brain's  being  employed 
by  each,  separate  fkculty  of  the  mind,  one  portion  of  it  is 
employed  by  that  faculty,  for  example,  which  performs  the 
function  of  anger,  another  portion  by  that  which  exercises 
fear,  and  arwther  by  that  which  exercises  reason,  and  so  of 
all  the  other  mental  functions.     The  contrary  supposition  is 

*  Throttgh  Ignorance  of  the  real  caase  of  the  disease,  the  mode  of  trertment 
adopted  In  this  case,  was  very  Injurious  and  hi^thly  repreheopible.  Inrteailof  aV 
j^jrlnf  the  excttement,  by  removing  the  inflammation,  a  blister  vna  applied,  vHiiea 
greaOar  iBcrMwd  the  disease. 
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as  absurd,  and  as  much  opposed  to  all  analogy,  both  physical 
and  intellectual,  as  to  suppose  that  the  whole  body  shouldlle 
employed  in  seeing,  the  whole  in  hearing,  in  digestion,  m 
respiration,  and  in  every  other  particular  function :  and  if 
this  connexion  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  par* 
ticuxar  portions  of  the  brain,  exists  at  all,  it  follows,  that  there 
can  be  no  exercise  of  the  one,  without  a  reciprocal  action  Oi 
the  other ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  can  be  no  exercise 
of  a  faculty,  without  the  exercise  of  its  corresponding  or- 
gan ;  and,  vice  versa,  no  exercise  of  an  organ,  without  the 
exercise  of  its  corresponding /a<;u/^^.  The  great  Author  of 
nature  would  not  have  established  this  mutual  connexion, 
unless  the  economy  of  nature  required  it ;  and  if  this  econ- 
omy requires  it  in  any  one  instance,  it  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  equally  demand  it  in  every  instance. 

It  may  also  be  added  in  this  connexion,  that,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  brain,  each  faculty  must,  of 
necessity,  use  the  brain  as  a  whole  in  succession,  which  pre- 
cludes the  poissibility  of  that  common  and  necessary  phenom- 
ena of  the  mind,  namely,  its  simultaneous  exercise  of  several 
faculties. 

IV.  The  various  faculties  of  the  mind  are  possessed,  oris^ 
inally,  in  different  degrees  of  strength  by  different  indi- 
viduals, and  also  by  the  same  individual.  There  exists  a 
toto  celo  difference  between  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Franklin,  a 
Howard  and  a  Nero,  a  Raphael  and  a  Washington,  a  Ben- 
jamin West  and  a  Patrick  Henry — a  difference  which  nei- 
ther education  nor  circumstances  could  create,  nor  even 
essentially  modify.  So  strong  was  the  passion  for  painting 
with  West,  that  he  bid  defiance  both  to  the  corrections  of 
his  school-teacher,  and  the  frowns  of  his  parents,  and  seclu- 
ded himself  in  his  garret  merely  to  indulge  it;  and  even 
while  a  mere  child,  and  without  instruction,  he  conceived 
and  executed  some  of  his  most  beautiful  designs.  Diversi- 
ty and  variety  characterize  the  intellects  and  the  feelings  of 
men,  at  least,  as  much  as  they  do  their  countenances,  and 
that,  even  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  mind,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  opposition  to  circumstances.  This  diversity  of 
human  intellects,  dispositions,  predilections,  talents.  &c.,  is 
too  common  and  too  striking  to  need  illustration.  Every 
individual,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  It  has  even  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  **a 
priet  must  be  born,  and  not  made ;"  and  this  applies  eqnmlly 
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to  the  artist,  the  orator,  the  mechanick,  the  divine,  the  nata- 
ralist  the  accountant,  and  even  to  all  who  excel  in  any  par- 
ticular calling.  The  happiness  of  society,  and  the  improve* 
ment  of  mankind,  absolutely  demand  this  variety  of  talents 
and  character;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  demand,'  the 
Creator  doubtless  intends,  and,  therefore,  qualifies,  one  man 
for  one  sphere  of  action,  and  another,  for  another  sphere. 

If  this  diversity  and  variety  did  not  exist,  it  is  evident  from 
the  principle,  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  that,  in 
all  cases,  the  same  circumstances  would  form  similar  char- 
acters, and  opposite  circumstances,  opposite  characters ;  or, 
rather,  that  the  character  and  talents  of  men  would  vary  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  variation  of  their  education,  circum- 
stances in  life,  &c.,  so  that,  the  one  could  always  be  estima- 
ted from  a  knowledge  of  the  other ;  but  the  fact  is,  similar 
circumstances  often  produce  opposite  characters  and  talents, 
and  opposite  circumstances,  similar  characters  and  talents. 
The  conclusion,  then,  both  a  priori  and  from  facts,  is,  that 
the  various  faculties  are  imparted  to  difierent  individuals,  and 
even  to  the  same  individual,  originally,  in  different  degrees 
of  strength.  The  force  of  education,  however,  in  impro- 
ving or  perverting  the  faculties,  as  originally  bestowed,  in 
modifying  their  relative  power,  and  in  changing  their  direc- 
tion, is  not  intended  here  to  be  denied. 

V.  There  exists  a  reciprocal  proportion  between  the  rel- 
ative strength  and  power  of  the  various  mental  faculties, 
and  the  size  of  those  portions  of  the  brain,  or  those  organs, 
>y  which  they  are  severally  manifested.  It  has  already  been 
shown,  that  each  mental  faculty  is.  exercised,  exclusively,  by 
means  of  one  particular  portion  of  the  brain ;  and,  upon  the 
principle,  which  holds  good  throughout  all  nature,  that, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  size  is  always  the  meastire  of 
power*-r-a  principle  too  familiar  to  require  proof— it  follows, 
that  the  stronger  a  faculty  is,  the  larger  must  be  its  organ ; 
and,  vice  versa,  the  larger  an  organ,  the  stronger  its  faculty. 

This  proposition  is  also  rendered  evident  from  the  estab- 
lished and  ^miliar,  physiological  principle,  that  the  exercise 
of  any  corporeal  organ,  causes  its  increase.  The  exercise 
of  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith,  causes  its  enlargement.  Those 
who  spend  their  lives  at  the  oar,  thereby  greatly  augment 
the  size  of  their  arms  and  chests,  while  the  lower  extremi- 

'  fl«e  Conbe't  0j8tem  of  Fhreoologj,  pRf  m  33  to  39,  «nd  90  to  M. 
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ties  are  comparatively  feeble.'  Labouring  men  generally 
possess  much  larger  bodies,  and  much  smaller  Heads,  than 
literary  and  scientifick  men.  Give  a  child  no  exercise^  and 
you  thereby  make  him  a  dwar£  Cease  to  exercise  any  por- 
tion of  the  body,  and  it  diminishes  in  size  and  strength. 

Now,  since  the  brain  is  one  of  the  corporeal  organs,  it 
follows,  (until  the  brain  is  shown  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  action  of  this  law,)  that  the  same  common  law  of  increase 
by  exercise,  and  of  decrease  by  inaction,  which  has  been 
shown  to  govern  the  other  corporeal  organs,  equally  governs 
the  organs  of  the  brain,  causing  their  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  exercise.  And,  since  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  va- 
rious faculties  of  the  mind  manifest  their  fimctions  by  means 
of  as  many  organs  of  the  brain — that  these  faculties  diflfer 
in  their  strength — that  the  exercise  of  these  organs  must  be 
proportionate  to  that  of  their  corresponding  faculties — and 
that  the  increase  of  these  organs  must  be  proportionate  to 
their  exercise,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  increase  of  each 
organ,  must  be  proportionate  to  the  exercise  of  its  faculty  ; 
that,  for  example,  if,  in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  con- 
scientiousness, an  individual  calls  into  action  a  given  portion 
of  the  brain,  (see  cuts,)  and  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 
another  portion,  he  must  exercise,  and,  of  course,  increase, 
the  organ  of  benevolence  more  than  he  does  that  of  consci- 
entiousness, in  proportion  as  he  is  more  benevolent  tKan  he 
is  conscientious;  and  that  the  same  holds  true  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  their  corresponding 
organs  of  the  brain.  Hence,  a  proportion  between  the  two, 
must  necessarily  exist. 

VI.  7%tf  sha^e  of  the  brain  may  generally  be  ascertain* 
ed  by  the  form  of  the  scull;  or,  in  other  words,  an  increase 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  brain,  causes  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  portions  of  the  scull  above  them ;  for,  inas^ 
much  as  the  scull  is  moulded  and  adapted  to  the  brain,  the 
conformation  of  the  brain  determines  the  shape  of  the  scull, 
and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  corresponds  with  it. 

The  scull  is  merely  the  protector  of  the  brain,  and  sub- 
servient to  it ;  that  is,  the  scull  is  formed  for  the  brain,  and 
not  the  brain  for  the  scull.  How  unreasonable,  then,  to 
suppose,  that  the  scull  should  throw  any  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  the  brain !  This  would  be  like 
assuming,  that  men  are  made  for  the  houses  they  occupy, 
and  not  Uie  houses  for  the  men.    What  I  one  operation  oi 
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uatuTe  interfere  with,  and  prevent,  another  operation  of  n^* 
turel  Does  the  bark  of  a  tree  obstruct  the  growth  of  the 
tree  7  Dees  the  shell  of  the  oyster,  the  lobster,  or  the  turtle* 
prevent  the  increase  of,  or  give  shape  to,  the  body  of  these 
animals?  As  well  might  we  assume,  that  the  skin  gives 
shape  to,  and  prevents  the  growth  of,  the  arm,  the  hand,  or 
the  sculi,  as  to  suppose  that  the  scull  controls  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  brain. 

It  is  brought  forward  as  an  objection  to  phrenology,  that 
an  enlargement  of  the  scull  can  take  place,  only  by  the  me* 
chanical  pressure  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  brain  is  too  soft 
a  substance  to  produce  such  an  influence  upon  the  sculL 
This  objection  is  fully  answered  by  an  appeal  to  that  general 
law  of  nature  which  accounts  for  the  gradual  expansion 
of  the  scull  as  the  individual  advances  in  years,  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  growth  and  formation  as  displayed  in  all  her  works. 
Are  not  the  gradual  growth  and  formation  of  the  wood  and 
bark  of  the  tree,  both  mutual  and  natural  f  And  does  not 
Che  same  hold  true  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  shell-fish, 
and  of  every  thing  analogous  in  nature  ?  Can  we  conceive 
any  thing  more  mysterious  or  difficult  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  operation  of  nature  %  Is  there  any  thing  more  unac- 
countable in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  brain  and  scull, 
<han  in  that  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  a  tree  ?  The  clear 
voice  of  facts  speaks  in  the  language  of  demonstration  upon 
this  subject ;  and  from  its  decision,  there  is  ?m?  appeal.  Not 
only  does  the  whole  head,  which,  of  course,  includes  the 
scull,  and  all  the  various  parts  of  the  head,  increase  up  to 
the  age  of  thirty  or  more,  but  the/orwi  of  the  head  changes, 
more  or  less,  **  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

In  children  the  cerebellum  Morgan  of  amativeness)  is 
commonly  very  small.  In  middle  aged  persons  (when  the 
vip^ur  of  the  passion  is  greatest)  its  proportionate  size  is 
graatly  increased ;  and  in  aged  persons,  again  diminished ; 
and  the  scull  adapts  itself  to  this  increase  and  decrease.  The 
(Diddle  of  the  foreheads  of  children  and  youth,  ii^,  in  general, 
extremely  full  and  rounded,  while  that  of  men  is  generally 
leprcssed. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  class  of  facts  bearing  upon  this  point 
Numerous  instances  of  the  increase  of  various  portions  of 
the  scull,  while  other  portions  remained  stationary,  might 
be  cited ;  yet,  why  should  we  consume  time  upon  the  prop- ' 
osition,  that  the  external  surfiice  of  the  brain  and  scull,  in 
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general,  correspond-r-a  proposition  which  is  not  only  a  mat 
ter  of  observation^  and  which  is  demonstrated  by  almost  every 
scull  upon  which  we  can  cast  our  eyes,  but  which  is  already 
proved  to  our  hands  by  such  men  as  Cuvier,  Magendie, 
Charles  Bell,*  and  others  of  equal  learning  and  authority,  and^ 
moreover,  which  is  susceptible  of  physical  demonstration  ? 

It  remains,  then,  for  the  phrenologist  merely  to  ascertain 
what  portions  of  the  brain  are  employed  to  manifest  the  vari- 
ous faculties,  and,  also,  what  are  the  indications  upon  thv 
scull  of  the  relative  size  of  these  organs,  (which,  indeeii, 
has  already  been  done  by  the  most  critical  and  extensive 
observation,)  and  then  he  will  have  sufficient  data  fron\ 
which  to  determine  even  the  minuii<B  of  the  character  and 
talents,  and  of  the  various  mental  qualities,  of  any  and  oi 
every  individual. 

In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the 
thickness  of  the  scull  may  te  determined  by  its  vibrations  in 
speaking,  the  tones  of  the  voice,  &c. 

VII.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  phrenology^  fur- 
nishes ample  demonstration  of  its  truth.  Like  all  the  other 
exact  sciences,!  every  portion  of  it  was  discovered,  and 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  entirely  by  indite* 
tion — ^by  an  observation  and  a  classification  of  facts.  It 
originated  with  Dr.  Gall,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Vienna, 
who  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  a  uniform  connexion  between 
full  and  prominent  eyes,  and  a  talent  for  committing  to  mem- 
ory.    By  this  happy  circumstance,  he  was  led  to  look  for 

*  In  Charles  Bell's  Anat.  II.  390,  we  are  famished  with  the  following  passagt  * 
**Thu8  we  find,  that  the  bones  of  the  head  are  moulded  to  the  brain,  and  the  p.e« 
culiar  shapes  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  are  determined  by  the  original  peculiari- 
ty in  the  shape  of  the  brain."  It  is  also  added  in  a  note,  "  I  have  seen  one  striking 
instance  of  the  scull's  decreasing  with  the  brain.  It  occnrred  in  an  individaal 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  after  having  laboured  under  chronick  insanity 
for  upwards  often  years,  and  whose  mental  weakness  augmented  inproportion  to 
the  diminution  qf  the  brain  and  the  shrinking  of  his  seuU.  The  diminution  ol 
his  head  in  size,  attracted  his  own  attention  during  life."  Cuvier  is  still  more  ex* 
plicit  upon  the  same  point  He  says,  "  In  all  mammiferous  animals,  the  brain  if 
moulded  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  which  it  fills  exactly :  so  that  the  description 
of  the  osseous  part,  aflfords  us  a  knowledge  o^  at  least,  the  external  form  of  ths 
medullary  mass  within."  Magendie  says, "  The  only  way  of  estimating  the  vol  ome 
of  the  brain  in  a  living  person,  is  to  take  the  dimensions  qf  the  scuU^*'  Ac.  Other 
authors  might  be  quoted ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose ;  so  that  anat- 
9mis:s  and  physicians,  at  least,  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  consistency,  qnes* 
tion  this  proposition :  and  no  others  have  any  right  to  do  so.  Its  correctneav 
stands,  then,  unshaken. 

t  So  many  phrenological  facta,  all,  like  the  converging  rays  of  the  concaye  mlfv 
ror,  tendmg  to  the  same  focus,  all  establishing  and  c«Dfinning  the  same  general 
principles  as  the  great  law  of  nature,  have  been  collected  and  ctassified,  t}t«^ 
tmtil  tneir  opponents,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof  is  thus  thrown,  ezplali 
these  facts  upon  other  tnan  phrenological  principles,  phrenologists  have  an  OB- 
disputed  right  to  number  it  amoDf  (he  "  other  exact  acieocee." 
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0lht»r  signs  oC  intellect,  in  other  portions  of  the  bead,  and, 
accordiogly,  when  he  ascertained  that  a  certain  servant-man 
was  Tpre-endneni  for  his  kindness  and  goodness,  he  took  a 
cast  of  his  head,  and  afterwards,  the  casts  of  several  other 
persons  dtaftiDgtiished  for  the  same  trait  of  character.  He 
then  made  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  these 
several  casts,  and  found,  that,  although  they  di^red  injeve/y 
other  respect,  there  was  one  protuberance,  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  frontal  portion  of  the  head,  (see  cuts,)  commcn 
io  them  aU« 

The  following  is  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Gall  in  the 
discovery  of  comhativen^as.  After  collecting  a  promiscuous 
company  of  ordinary  persons  from  the  streets,  he  ascertain- 
ed from  them  which  were  cowardly,  and  which,  courageottSL» 
He  then  placed  the  former  by  themselves  and  the  latter  by 
themselves,  and  proceeded  to  examine  and  compare  the  re» 
spective  dcvelopmrents  of  thedifierent  portions  of  their  heads, 
until  he  ascertained,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  diver- 
sity of  shape  in  other  parts,  yet  the  beads  of  the  courageous 
ones  all  displayed  a  fulness  and  thickness  just  behind  the 
top  of  the  ear,  (see  cuts,)  and  that  the  heads  of  the  cowardly 
were  all  thin  and  depressed  in  that  particular  region.  This 
discovery — as  well  as  that  of  benevolence — was  then  applied 
to  innumerable  other  subjects,  until  its  correctness  was 
fully  established. 

The  same  plan  was  afterward*  pursued  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
Bpurzheim,  in  the  discovery  of  every  other  organ.  They 
travelled  through  many  countries  in  cUirope,  visiting  the  va« 
rious  hospitals,  prisons,  and  other  places  where  extreme  cases 
of  character  might  be  found,  and  examined  the  heads  of  all 
the  remarkable  persons  within  their  reach,  and  thus,  slowly 
but  sui;ely,  confirmed  the  discovery  and  location  of  about 
thirty  of  the  phrenological  organs:  and  in  this  way  they 
collected  an  amount  of  facts  sufficient  to  fasten  conviction 
upon  every  philosophical  mind  that  will  examine  them. 
Thus,  in  the  discovery  of  phrenology,  nothing  was  theo- 
rized ;  but  every  organ  was  discoveredy  and  that  by  observ- 
ing, that  certain  manifestations  of  the  mind,  are  always  ac- 
companied by  particular  manifestations  of  the  brain,  rhre- 
nology  rests  its  claims  to  respect  and  belief  upon  the  same 
grounds  with  the  sciences  of  chymistry,  mineralogy,  botany* 
electricity,  anatomy,  and  all  the  other  sciences  which  are  de- 
duced from  an  observance  and  classification  of  natural  facts 
i 


VIII.  7%e  truth  of  phrtiiology  is  mainly  supported  tp 
4m  appeal  to  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  nYaicAL  facts. 
In  this  place  an  allusion  can  be  made  to  only  a  few  of  the 
innumerable  fiicts  that  hare  already  been  observed  in  support 
of  phrenological  science.  Throughout  the  whole  animal 
kingdom,  they  abound ;  but,  more  especially,  and  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  are  thev  found  to  be  manifested  in  that  most 
important  and  wonderful  of  the  animal  species — man. 

The  human  head  generally  presents  a  large  development 
of  the  frontal  and  coronal  portions  of  the  brain ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  phrenology,  the  former  of  these  portions,  is  the  seat  of 
the  intellectual^  and  the  latter,  of  the  moral,  organs ;  but,  in 
the  brains  of  animals,  these  portions  are  almost  entirely 
wanting,  as  their  heads  manifest  scarcely  any  traces  of  these 
organs:  and  does  not  this  perfectly  correspond  with  the 
mental  qualities  of  these  different  classes  of  beings  ?  The 
European  race  (including  their  descendants  in  America) 
possess  a  much  larger  endowment  of  these  organs,  and  also 
of  their  corresponding  faculties,  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  human  species.     Hence,  their  intellectual  and  moral  su- 

Ssriority  over  all  other  races  of  men.  Pranlclin,  Locke, 
aeon,  Browne,  Edwards^  Webster,  and  Drs.  Richard  and 
James  Rush,  and,  indeed,  all  deep  and  profound  reasoners, 
all  original  and  powerful  thinkers,  without  a  solitary  excep- 
tion, possess  really  immense  causality  and  comparison. 
Among  all  the  heads  examined  and  noticed  by  the  author, 
he  has  never  seen  one  with  so  very  high,  broad,  and  deep  a 
forehead,  or,  in  other  words,  m  which  the  reasoning  organs 
are  developed  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  as  in  that  ol 
Daniel  Webster  ;*  and  where  do  we  find  his  superiour  for 
displaying  those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  imparted 
by  these  organs  7  (See  comparison  and  causality  very  large.) 
Men  of  ordinary  talent,  possess  a  respectable  endowment  ol 
these  organs.  The  Hindpos,  Chinese,  American  Indians, 
and  the  African  rkce,  still  less,  but  much  more  than  the  low- 
er order  of  aniq^arls'  Idiots,  scarcely  any ;  and  the  lower 
order  of  animals,  none,  or  next  to  none  at  all.  (See  illus- 
tration by  cuts.) 

The   monkey,  possesses  immetise  philoprogenitivenesi^ 

^'"  '  ■    r  .  .       .  I  I        .  ■   I  . 

*  In  the  different  parts  of  this  work,  the  author  occasionally  Ukes  the  libertf 
«f  referrinfc  to  IndiriduKlg  whose  permition  to  do  so,  he  has  oot  had  the  oppor* 
tnitfty  to  ask.  He  trusts,  howeyer,  that  the  cause  of  science  will  be  subserred 
Igf  thit license,  and  that  thi«  will  be  received  ai  a  sufficifnt  apolojrj  for  him. 
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Unatiyeness,  and  iiK^ividuality,  and  large  secretiveness,  com* 
bativeness,  &c.,  and  but  very  little  language,  causality,  com- 
parison,* and  moral  organls;  which  perfectly  corresponds 
with  the  character  of  the  animal.  The  crow  has  very  large 
cautiousness  and  secretiveness,  and  large  combativeneas-  the 
cat,  the  fox,  ttie  weasel,  and  all  those  animals  which  employ 
secrecy  in  catching  their  prey,  possess  large  cautiousness, 
secretiveness,  and  destructiveness ;  the  tiger,  the  lion,  the 
leopard,  and  the  panther,  or  the  feline  species  generally,  the 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hawk,  the  owl,  the  eagle,  and  all 
animals  which  destroy  other  animals  and  live  upon  their 
flesh,  possess,  without  an  individual  exception,  large  com* 
bativeness  and  immense  destructiveness ;  while  the  deer,  the 
calf,  the  sheep,  the  hen,  the  dove,  the  pigeon,  and  all  those 
animals  which  eat  no  flesh,  and  are  not  savage  in  their  na- 
ture, have  small  combativeness  and  very  little  destructiveness. 
The  dog  has  very  large  locality,  and,  accordingly,  is  able 
to  pursue  the  deer  for  successive  days  through  the  deep  for- 
est, making  almost  innumerable  turnings  and  windings,  and 
yet,  when  he  gives  up  the  chase,  can  pursue  a  direct  line  to 
his  home.  The  bear  and  the  swine  possess  the  same  organ, 
and  also  the  same  faculty,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
^miliar  fact  of  tying  up  a  pig  in  a  bag,  and  of  transporting 
him,  in  this  condition,  to  a  distance,  is  directly  in  point.  It 
i^  well  known,  that  as  soon  as  he  is  released,  if  he  has  the 
opportunity,  he  will  draw  a  bee-line  for  his  home.  Secre- 
tiveness is  so  extremely  developed  in  the  head  of  the  cat  and 
the  fox,  that  the  protuberance  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
little  horny  while  destructiveness,  though  large,  comparatively 
retires  *  but  in  the  dog  and  the  bear,  destructiveness  is  much 
larger  than  secretiveness :  and  this  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  character  of  each^  In  the  gambols  of  the  kitten,  and  in 
the  general  disposition  of  the  cat,  we  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
secrecy  and  slyness  than  of  destructiveness ;  but  in  the  dog, 
we  see  the  disposition  to  bite  and  tear  in  pieces  without  the 


*  In  the  monkey,  the  superorblter  plate,  upon  which  Ianjni&g<s  is  located,  anc 
the  portion  •f  the  seal!  beneath  which  caaaaltty  is  situated,  are  joined  together^ 
thusindicatiu?  a  want  of  these  oivans.  Their  want  of  the  corresponding/aeu^ 
tit9,  is  equally  striking.  In  the  Indian  and  African  races,  these  portions  of  tha 
•euUare  separated,  perhaps,  one  inch  and  a  half;  whilst  in  the  miniature  bust  of 
Fnunklin,  which  is  probably  not  one-tenth  the  size  of  his  head,  these  same  por> 
tions  are  separated  nearly  as  &r  as  in  the  full  grown  Indian  anid  African  heads: 
The  height  of  thia  miniature  bust,  from  the  external  opening  of  the  ear,  is  ala» 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  AiU-aixed  Indian  head ;  which  stricUy  c^rrsspon* 
with  the  monUhancter  of  eaeh 
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use  of  artifice  or  cunning.  In  tLe  head  of  the  monkey,  tli« 
robin,  the  bluebird,  the  partridge,  and  other  animals  which 
show  an  extreme  fondness  for  tkeir  young,  as  well  as  in  fe- 
males generally,  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  is  very 
large  j  while  in  the  male  dog*  which  is  a  stranger  to  this 
iceiing,  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found.  The  strength  of  this 
fueling  in  the  female  bear,  which,  as  is  well  known,  will 
/ight  so  desperately  for  her  cubs,  c<Nrresponds  exactly  with 
the  development  of  the  organ  in  a  scull  of  the  bear  now  in 
the  author^s  possession.* 

Facts  whi^h  show  the  correspondence  between  the  known 
character isticks  of  the  various  classes  of  animals  and  their 
phrenological  developments,  might  be  added  to  almost  any 
extent,  and  their  correctness  demonstrated  by  the  author's 
collection  of  the  sculls  of  animals.  Every  menagerie  in 
the  country  affords  numerous  and  striking  evidences  and 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  phrenology.  All  animated-  na- 
ture teems  with  facts  in  its  favour :  and  no  striking  instance 
has  been,  or,  the  affirmation  may  be  ventured,  can  be,  pro- 
duced, through  all  the  gradations  and  classes  which  compose 
the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  worm  up  to  man,  and  even 
through  all  the  different  races  of  men,  which  can  show  a 
discrepance  between  the  known  and  marked  characteristic ks 
of  an  animal,  and  the  phrenological  developments  and  con- 
ditions of  his  brain ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  coincidences 
between  the  two,  are  invariably  found  to  be  the  most  striking 
and  satisfactory.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  phrenological 
phenomena,  from  one  end  of  the  chain  of  animated  beings 
to  the  other,  arc  uniformly  found  to  accord  with  the  characters 
of  these  beings,  it  follows,  that  the  same  phrenological  law 

foverns  all  animals,  and,  consequently,^  causes  this  uni* 
>rmity. 

Yet,  afler  all,  It  is  the  human  species  that  furnishes  the 
most  varied,  the  most  striking,  and  the  most  copious  evi- 

•  The  following  anecdote  is  well  authenticated.  Recently  a  farmer  in  kWe^Kny 
Co..  N.  Y.,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  discovered  that  a  sow  of  his  had  been  killed 
in  tne  stv,  and  that  her  litter  of  pigs  was  missing :  and  from  the  tractcs  of  a  bear 
•round  the  pen,  together  with  copious  traces  of  blood,  he  concluded  that  the  piga 
bad  all  been  eaten  by  the  bear.  Some  time  ader,  however,  the  fertner  encoon- 
tored,  in  the  woods,  a  Uixige  female  bear,  having  in  her  charge  and  keeping  his  tosf 
Utferofpiga.  A  snarp  conflict  ensued.  The  farmer,  determined  to  yecover  his 
itnlen  property,  displayed  his  combativeness  in  a  heroick  manner ;  and  bruin,  ac- 
tuted  by  the  still  stronger  passion  of  philoprogenitiveness,  showed  unwonted 
prowess  in  defending  her  paternal  right  to  her  adopted  ofKipring,  until,  at  I'^ngth, 
•vercome  by  the  skill  of  her  human  antagonist,  she  took  to  iiighl,  carrying  off  one 
of  tho  L'Ule  0quBaker»  in  her  mouth.  This  singular  Incident  clearly  ahows,  thai 
ttie  bearponeased  larger  philoprogenitiToneaa  than  alimontiTeuoM. 
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deuces  atid  illustrations  of  the  trutb  and  principles  of^this 
science ;  because  it  is  man  alone  that  is  capable  of  perform* 
ing  the  greatest  number,  and  the  most  complicated  kinds,  of 
functions — ^man,  whose  mind  can  grasp  the  great,  and  attend 
to  the  minute — man,  in  short,  who  is  lord  over  all  other  ter- 
restrial beings,    i.^  \ 

A  great  number  of  Indian  heads  and  sculls,  from  many 
of  the  different  American  tribes,  has  fallen  under  the  author's 
observation  and  inspection ;  and  he  has  found,  as  a  general 
feature  common  to  them  ail,  an  extreme  development  of  de- 
structiveness,  secretiveness,  and  cautiousness,  together  with 
a  large  endowment  of  individuality,  eventuality,  tune,  con* 
scientiousncss,  and  veneration,  and,  sometimes,  firmness; 
large  approbativeness  or  self-esteem,  and  sometimes  both  , 
large;  moderate  acquisitiveness,  benevolence,  causality, 
combadveness,  amativeness,  and  constructiveness :  and,  la 
the  female,  extremely  large  adhesiveness  and  philoprogeni- 
tiveness;  but  in  the  male,  |»hilopr6genitiveness  moderate. 
This  combination  of  organs  mdkates  just  such  a  character 
as  the  Indians  generally  possess.  Their  extreme  destruc^ 
tiveness  would  create  a  cruel,  blood-thirsty,  and  reyengeful 
disposition--a  dii^xKrition  common  to  the  race — which,  ia 
connexion  with  their  moderate  or  small  braevolence,  would 
make  them  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  distress,  and  steel 
them  to  such  acts  of  barbarity  as  they  are  wont  to  practise 
in  torturing  the  -hapless  victims  of  their  vengeance.  Their 
extremely  large  destructiveness  combined  with  their  large 
secretiveness  and  cautiousness,  and  smaller  combat iveness, 
would  cause  them  to  employ  *«  cunning  and  stratagem  in 
warfare,  in  preference  to  open  force ;"  would  give  them  less 
eou rage  than  cruelty;  cause  them  to  be  wary,  extremely 
CAutious  in  advancing  upon  an  enemy,  and  to  Inrk  in  am* 
bush;  and,  with  high  firmness,  admirably  fit  them  to  endure 
privation  and  hardship,  and  even  the  most  cruel  tortures; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  render  them  unconquersble:  and  if 
to  these  we  add  large  approbativeness,  we  may  expect  them 
to  glory  in  dark  deeds  of  cruelty ;  in  scalping  the  fallen  foe. 
anc  in  butchering  helpless  women  and  children. 

Their  large  conscientiousness  would  make  them  grateful 
fer  favours,  and,  according  to  their  ideas  of  justice,  (which,  in 
consequence  of  their  small  causality,  would  be  contracted,) 
honest,  upright,  and  faithful  to  their  word ;  and  these  consti- 
tute the  principal  sum  of  their  moral  virtues ;  but  when  we 
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add  their  high  veneration  and  marvellousness,  we  find  them 
credulous,  religious,  and  superstitious.  Their  small  amount 
of  brain  in  the  coronal  region  of  the  head,  when  compared 
with  their  immense  development  of  the  animal  passions  and 
selfish  feelings,  would  bring  them  chiefly  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  animal  nature  of  man,  and  tender  them  little  sus- 
ceptible of  becoming  civilized,  humanized,  and  educated : 
hence,  the  rugged  soil  which  they  present  to  the  labours  of 
the  Christian  missionary.  Their  very  large  individuality 
and  locality,  and  full  perceptive  organs  generally,  with  their 
large  destructiveness,  secretiveness,  and  cautiousness,  wquld 
cause  them  to  delight  in  the  chase,  and  admirably  qualify 
them  to  succeed  in  it;  whilst  their  small  causality,  would 
render  them  incapable  of  producing  many  inventions  and  im* 
provements,  or  of  reasoning  profoundly.  Their  small  ac* 
quisitiveness  would  create  in  them  but  little  desire  for  prop- 
erty ;  and  this  would  result  in  a  want  of  industry,  and  leave 
them,  as  we  find  them,  in  a  state  of  comparative  destitution 
as  regards  the  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries^  of  life. 
The  very  large  philoprogenitiveness  of  their  females,  admira- 
bly qualifies  them  to  protect  and  cherish  their  ofispring  under 
the  peculiarly  disadvantegeous  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed ;  whilst  the  small  endowment  of  this  faculty  in 
their  males,  would  cause  them  to  be  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  their  children,  and  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  taking 
oare  of  them  while  young,  upon  the  other ^ex.  Their  large 
tune,  and  very  large  destructiveness,  would  give  them  a  pas< 
sion  for  war-songs  and  war^lances ;  and  these  combined  with 
their  large  eventuality,  would  cause  them  to  adopt  this  meth- 
od of  perpetuating  their  warlike  exploits. 

In  Washington  the  author  examined  the  heads  of  about 
twenty  Indians  of  the  Cherokee  delegation  to  Congress,  is 
which  he  found  the  animal  portion  of  the  brain  relatively 
smaller,  and  the  human  and  reasoning  organs  much  larger, 
than  in  Indian  heads  generally;  and  this  perfectly  harroon* 
izes  with,  and  accounts  for,  the  fact,  that  this  tribe  is  less 
savage,  and  move  intellectual,  than  any  other.  Indeed,  the 
phrenological  developments  of  some  of  the  half-breeds^  were 
decisively  superiour.  Those  examined  from  Indiana,  pos- 
sessed a  much  larger  development  of  destructiveness,  and 
were  less  talented  and  civilized.  Those,  again«  from  the 
Omge  tribe,  possessed  a  development  still  more  infcrioufg 
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and  a  corresponding  charaeter.  A  scnll*  from  a  tribe  of 
cannibals,  located  near  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  wiiich  was 
examined  by  the  author,  presented  altogether  the  worst 
phrenological  developments  of  any  scull  he  ever  saw.  In 
shape,  it  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  monkey, 
except  that  destructiveness,  secretiveness,  and  yeneration« 
and,  perhaps,  conscientiousness,  were  larger.  Of  intellect, 
of  course,  these  beings  possess  very  little ;  and  no  descrip* 
tion  can  adequately  set  forth  their  barbarity  and  brutal  fero- 
city, no  pen  describe  their  degradation.  And  thus  it  appears, 
that,  in  passing  from  the  European  ra^e  to  the  Indian,  and 
from  one  tribe  of  Indians  to  anotherYwe  find,  in  every  in- 
stance, a  striking  coincidence  betweeirthe  phrenological  de- 
velopments of  brain,  and  the  known  traits  of  character.  I 

The  African  race  as  found  in  America,  furnish  another 
instance  of  the  striking  correspondence  between,  their  known 
.xhacactec-and  their  phrfinnl^g*  ""^  .ii.»fVi|iiiiffvff«y  They  pos- 
sess,! in  general,  either  lar^e,  or  very  large,  adhesiveness, 
philoprogenitiveness,  hope,  language,  and  approbativeness, 
$T  self-esteem,  and  sometimes  both;  large  veneration,  mar* 
vellousness,  individuality,  locality,  and  tune ;  with  moderate 
causality,  constructiveness,  and  mirthfulness.  Combative- 
aess,  destructiveness,  secretiveness,  acquisitiveness,  and,  per- 
haps, conscientiousness,  unlike  these  organs  in  the  Indiaa 
head,  vary  in  size,  being  sometimes  very  large,  and  in  other 
instances,  moderate  or  small.  The  size  of  their  heads,  is 
generally  moderate  or  small.  Their  extremely  large  hope, 
would  make  them  very  cheerful,  and  little  anxious  about  the* 
future;  and,  with  their  large  approbativeness  and  small  ac- 
quisitiveness, extravagant,  and  predisposed  to  lead  a  life  of 
ease  and  idleness.  Their  very  large  hope  and  language, 
with  small  secretiveness  and  mirthfulness,  would  ^y%  them 
hilarity  and  garrulity,  without  much  pure  wit. 

Their  large,  or  very  large,  tune,  which  inspires  them  with 
melody,  with  their  smaller  reasoning  organs,  which  giv^ 
hem  but  ii^w  thoughts,  and  their  large  language,  would  fur- 

*  A  cast  «f  tli{<  scnlV  the  author  beli«veB,  is  for  sale. 

t  Individual  exceptions  to  this  description,  are  freqnentlf  to  be  met  with,  but 
the  anther  ts  confident  that  its  general  features  will  be  found  to  be  eharacterf  stick. 
Wliat  the  negroes  are  capable  of  attainiQ«  to  by  edacation  and  cultivation,  he  doet 
not  pretend  to  say,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  his  artj^uiuent  that  he  should  do  so ;  for  hf 
is  merely  pointing  oat  the  coincidences  between  their  pretend  character,  and  thafr 
phrenological  developments.  Tliiq,  however,  he  has  observed,  that  the  inteUeo 
toal  organs  ere,  in  genera],  much  better  developed  In  colotired  tlMrtn  ttam  la 
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niafa  exactly  such  conpositicm  as  we  meet  with  in  negro 
songs,  doggrel  rhymes  glowing  with  vivacity  and  melody, 
and  containing  many  words  and  repetitions  with  but  few 
ideas.  Their  small  reasoning  organs  would  give  them  but 
little  depth  and  strength  of  intellect,  and  a  feeble  judgment, 
with  very  little  talent  for  contriving  and  planning.  Their 
Tery  large  pbiloprogenitiveness,  adhesiveness,  and  inhabi- 
tiveness,  would  make  them  extremely  attached  to  their  fami- 
lies and  the  families  of  their  masters^  and  pre-eminently 
social. 

Their  excessively  large  approbativeness  and  self-esteem 
would  create  in  them  that  fondness  for  dress  and  show,  and 
that  pride  and  vanity,  for  which  they  are  so  remarkable. 
Their  large  religiotts  organs  would  produce  those  strong 
religious  emotions,  and  that  disposition  to  worship,  for  which 
they  are  distinguished,  as  well  as  those  rare  specimens  of 
eminent  piety  sometimes  found  among  them.  Their  variable 
selfish  organs  would  cause  those  extremes  of  temper  and 
character  which  they  display,  sometimes  running  into  cun- 
ning, thievishness,  and  general  viciousness  and  cruelty,  and 
sometimes  showing  the  opposite  character.  Their  largo, 
marvellousness  accounts  for  their  belief  in  ghosts  and  super- 
natural events  so  often  manifested  among  them ;  whilst  their 
Tery  large  language,  combined  with  their  large  perceptive 
organs  generally,  would  create  in  them  a  desire  to  learn,  and 
enable  them  to  succeed  well  in  many  things. 

The  phrenological  developments  and  characteristicks  of 
the  Hindoos,  are  no  less  striking.  In  them  the  organs  of 
destructiveness  and  combativeness,  are  generally  small; 
which  renders  them*  less  cruel  and  warlike  than  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  or  even  the  European  race.  Their  extreinely 
large  veneration  and  marvellousness  produce  that  religious 
enthusiasm  and  superstition  for  which  they  are  so  noted ; 
and  their  large  acquisitiveness  and  small  conscientiousness 
often  make  them  thievish. 

Another  important  argument  in  favour  of  phrenology, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  (SflTerence  in  the  conformation  of  the 
heads  of  the  two  sexes.  In  the  female  character,  fondness 
for  children,  and  general  attachment,  are  undoubtedly  pre- 
dominating and  controlling  passions,  much  stronger,  indeed, 
dian  the  same  passions  in  the  male  sex ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  fni  the  organs  of  adhesiveness,  and,  particularly,  philo- 
pTogenitiveness,  so  strongly  developed  in  the  female  head  •■ 
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to  elongate,  and  even  deform,  the  middle  portion  of  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  affording  a  sure  sign  by  which  to  enable 
the  phrenologist  to  distinguish  the  female  from  the  male 
head. 

The  timidity,  trepidation,  and  anxiety  of  the  sex,  are  pro- 
verbial; in  accordance  with  which,  in  their  heads  we  find 
the  organ  of  cautiousness  much  larger  than  in  the  male,  and 
combativeness  and  destructiveness  much  smaller :  and  this 
perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  fact,  that  they  are  more  amia- 
Die,  and  less  cruel,  than  the  other  sex.  Man  possesses  more 
dignity,  sternness,  and  force  of  character  than  woman,  and 
has  less  to  do  with  trifles ;  and  we  find  in  his  head,  not  only 
a  superiour  endowment  of  combativeness  and  destructive- 
ness, but  also  of  Self-esteem  and  ^rmness.  The  moral  and 
religious  organs  are  generally  much  larger  in  the  female, 
than  in  the  male,  head ;  and  we  know  that  women  are  much 
more  inclined  to  religious  worship  than  men.  Ideality  is 
commonly  larger  in  females ;  and  in  harmony  with  this,  we 
find  them  more  refined  and  delicate  in  feeling,  and  possessed 
of  better  taste. 

The  sympathy  and  kindness  of  woman  are  also  proverbial. 
She  will  go  much  farther  than  man  f  with  reverence,  and  to 
her  everlasting  honour,  be  it  recordea)  in  her  assiduities  and 
unremitting  attentions  to  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  afflict- 
ed ;  she  will  do,  she  will  suffer,  she  will  sacrifice  any  thing 
and  every  thing  to  relieve  distress,  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, and  to  pour  the  oil  of  consolation  into  the  wounds 
of  a  troubled  soul:  and  all  from  pure  motives  of  kindness, 
affection,  love,  and  duty.  The  phrenologist  alone,  is  capa- 
ble of  developing  and  explaining  this  interesting  mystery. 
He  can  place  his  finger  upon  her  superiour  organs  of  benev- 
olence, conscientiousness,  adhesiveness,  and  philoprogeni« 
tiveness. 

But  the  justice  of  the  Great  Giver,  would  not  allow  the 
sex  to  lay  claim  to  ail  that  is  superiour.  The  reasoning  or- 
gan? are  not  so  strongly  developed  in  the  softer,  as  in  the 
nobler,  sex;  (whether  from  a  want  of  cultivation,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  the  author  does  not  pretend  to  decide;) 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  former  less  distinguished  for 
origmality  and  power  of  thought  than  the  latter. 

If  the  mind  were  a  single  faculty,  and  the  brain  a  single 
organ,  and,  of  course,  phrenology  a  farce,  we  might  expect 
to  find  a  uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the  Jieads  of  (ha  two 
»• 
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sexes,  and,  also,  uniform  developments  in  the  heads  of  thiS 
various  individuals  of  the  same  sex;  that  is,  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  we  find  to  exist.  Now,  this  marked  differ' 
ence  in  the  conformation  of  the  heads  of  the  different  races 
of  men,  of  th^  sexes,  and  of  different  individuals,  must  either 
be  designed  for  some  wise  purpose,  or  it  must  be  accidents*!. 
That  it  is  accidental,  no  rational  mind  can  believe ;  but  if  it 
is  the  result  of  design  in  the  great  Author  of  it,  the  conclu- 
sion is  obvious,  that  it  must  have  a  direct  reference  to  the 
different  qualities  of  mind  known  to  be  possessed  by  these 
different  races,  sexes,  and  individuals. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  author  has  presented  only  a  few  of  the 
numerous  classes  of  facts  which  go  to  prove  the  truth  of 
phrenology.  Should  he  descend  to  particulars^  volumes 
would  be  required  to  enumerate  even  the  striking  instances 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years*  practice  in  the  science,* 
have  fallen  under  his  own  observation.  Many  additional 
facts  will  be  interspersed  through  the  following  pages  of  this 
work. 
Sf  Phrenology  is  either  wholly  true  or  wholly  false.  If  the 
phenomena  which  support  it,  are  fortuitous  or  accidental,  the 
truth  of  phrenology  may  be  doubted ;  but  if  they  are  the 
result  of  fixed  laws — of  the  unalterable  principles  of  nature, 
it  must  be  true.  But  the  uniformity  and  harmony  observable 
in  these  phenomena,  render  it  impossible  that  they  are  the 
mere  product  of  chance:  hence  it  is  impossible  that  phrenol- 
ogy can  be  untrue,y^  Phrenology,  then,  is  consistent  in  the- 
ory, and,  by  an  appeal  to  nature  and  to  facts,  susceptible  of 
PHYSICAL  DEMONSTRATION.  Let  judgment  be  pronounced 
upon  it,  then;  at  this  tribunal  alone,  and  let  it  stand  or  fall 
accordingly.  It  boldly  challenges  the  most  scrutinizing 
examination.  They  who  question  its  truth,  are  called  upon 
to  disprove  the  foregoing  propositions^  and  to  account  for  the 
facts  which  support  it,  on  other  than  phrenological  princi- 
ples :  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  makes  this  call  a 
reasonable  one. 

The  author  is  willing  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  sci- 
ence, should  wholly  turn  on  his  oton  ability  to  apply  the 
principles  in  describing  the  character  and  talents  of  mdivid- 
Qals  by  an  examination  of  their  heads.     For  several  yean 

*  Should  the  present  work  be  fiiTourably  received  by  the  publiek,  it  is  the  d6> 
rign  of  the  author  soon  to  publish  a  larger  work  upo>«  the  saoject,  in  which  tatmf 
non  ituilvidual  iacui  wiU  be  stated. 
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padt,  on  all  occasions,  and  under  every  disadvantageous  cir- 
cuiBStauce — even  when  opposed  by  prejudice,  by  envy,  by 
malice,  by  ridicule — he  has  boldly  challenged  those  who 
doubted  the  truth  of  phrenology,  to  test  him  in  any  and  in 
every  way  which  their  skepticism  and  their  ingenuity  could 
devise :  and,  although,  at  first,  whilst  he  lacked  experience, 
he  made  seme  mistakes,  yet,  he  can  appeal  to  more  than  tea 
thousand  living  witnesses,  who  have  been  present  at  his  pub 
lick  examinations  of  heads,  (as  well  as  to  the  testimonials 
introduced  at  the  close  of  this  work,)  who  will  bear  evidence 
to  the  great  and  wonderftd  accuracy  with  which,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  he  has  described,  even  in  minute 
detail,  the  character  and  talents  of  those  examined — notwith* 
standing  very  many  of  these  examinations  were  made  by  the 
sense  of  towck  alone,  the  author's  eyes  being  covered.  Obser- 
vatioa  and  experience,  in  short,  have  as  thoroughly  convinced 
the  author  of  the  truth  of  phrenology,  as  he  is  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  chymistry,  electricity,  or  any  other  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  and  by  the  same  kind,  and  an  equal  amount,  of 
evidence. 

Phrenology,  then,  demands  assent  to  the  following  series 
of  propositions,  namely,  that  the  brain  is  the  general  organ 
of  the  mind — that  the  mind  consists  of  a  plurality  of  facul- 
ties— that  each  of  these  faculties  is  exercised  by  means  of  a 
particular  portion  of  the  brain — that  these  several  faculties 
are  possessed  in  different  degrees  of  ^wer  by  the  same  in- 
dividual, and  also  by  different  individuals — that  the  size  of 
these  several  portions  of  the  brain,  or  organs,  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  power  and  exercise  of  their  respective  faculties — 
chat,  in  general,  the  shape  of  the  stull  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  brain — that  phrenology  was  discovered,  and  thus  far 
matured,  wholly  by  induction — and  that  the  whole  animal 
kingdom,  and  especially  the  human  species,  both  prove  and 
illustrate  the  truth  of  this  science. 

But,  as  phrenology  claims  to  be  supported  by  &cts,  they 
whose  opinions  are  valuable,  will  neither  form  nor  express  a 
decision  upon  its  merits,  until  they  have  examined  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these  facts  to  decide  under  standingly. 
"Self-conviction,"  observes  an  able,  phrenological  writer, 
•*  must  depend  upon  self-observation."  As  the  field  is  open 
to  every  one,  and  is  easy  of  observation,  all  are  invited  to 
examine  and  judge  for  themselves.     In  this  work  will  be 
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fi>und  our  rules ;  and  all  into  whose  hands  it  may  fidi,  will 
be  able  to  apply  them  to  the  characters  and  developments  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  thus  either  prove  or  dis> 
IPKOve  phrenology. 


PHRENOLOGY   ILLUSTRATED. 


TEMPERAMENTS. 


As  the  illustration  and  applicatian  of  the  principles  of 
phrenology,  necessarily  combine  with  them  much  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  science,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  these  sev 
eral  branches  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  wholly  distinct  and 
separate.  At  every  succeeding  step  of  the  author's  progress, 
therefore,  he  will  be  able  to  present  additional  proofs  of  the 
correctness  and  importance  of  the  science. 

Since  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind^  and  its  action 
necessary  in  every  operation  of  the  mind,  we  may  naturally 
expect  a  most  intimate  relation  to  exist  between  the  two,  and, 
also,  that  this  relation  is  reciprocal  Through  the  nerves 
there  likewise  exist  a  most  intimate  and  close  connexion 
and  sympathy  between  the  brain  and  every  other  portion  of 
the  human  system;  hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  various 
conditions  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body, 
must  effect,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  the  manifestations  of 
thought  and  feeling.  This,  indeed,  is  a  well-known  fact ; 
but,  nevertheless,  one  that  is  not  appreciated  nor  acted  upon 
in  any  due  proportion  to  its  real  value. 

It  IS  well  known  that,  after  the  excitement  produced  by 
drinking  ardent  spirits,  has  subsided,  their  effect  is  to  lethar* 
gise  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  leave  them  in  a  similar 
state  of  torpor  with  that  of  the  body — ^that  a  given  amount 
of  opium,  or  calomel,  or  arsenick,  will  drive  from  its  throne 
the  feeling  and  thinking  principle — that,  in  short,  the  ex* 
haustion  and  the  refreshment  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  are 
proportional  and  reciprocal.  Yet,  how  little  are  the  natural 
laws  of  this  mutual  relation  between  body  and  mind,  regard- 
ed or  attended  to  1  The  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  its 
surrounding  elements,  the  mechanical  principles,  the  laws  of 
numbers  and  proportion,  and  of  the  various  branches  of  phys- 
ical science,  are  studied  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and  ap- 
plied with  the  greatest  care  as  far  as  they  tend  to  promote 
our  physical  wants  and  comforts,  whilst  the  laws  and  condi 
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Uonfi  which  regulate  the  menial  manifestations,  are  noariy 
overlooked.  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  is,  to  be  sure,  an 
adage  often  repealed,  but  33ldo'a  uiilerstood. 

Every  day's  observation  confirms  and  deepens  the  convic- 
tion the  author  has  \ons  entertained,  that  much  more  is  de- 
pending upon  the  physiology  of  the  body  and  the  qualities 
of  the  brain,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  upon  the  iemperor 
ment,  than  upon  the  size  and  combinations  of  the  organs— 
that  the  depraved  manifestations  of  the  organs,  or  those  vices 
wbich  everywhere  abound,  and  which  pour  forth  such  a 
flood  of  corruption  among  men,  origirate  not  in  the  nature 
or  the  combinations  of  the  organs  oi  of  their  faculties,  but  in 
the  disordered  physiology  of  mankind.  For  example :  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  size  of  the  organs  is  not  directly  changed  by 
an  improper  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  but  who  does  not  know, 
that  the  vices  of  an  individual,  may  be  easily  augmented  a 
hundred-fold  by  habits  of  intemperance  1  And  why  is  this  ? 
Simply  because  his  pnysiology  is  deranged.  Now,  why 
should  not  every  derangement  of  the  body,  whether  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  alcohol  or  wine,  or  an  improper  quality 
or  quantity  of  food,  or  by  any  other  cause,  produce  the  same 
result  7  And  is  not  the  conclusion  just,  that  the  ocean  of 
sin,  and  consequent  misery,  which  swallows  up  nearJy  all 
that  is  lovely,  and  elevated,  and  desirable  among  men,  is 
produced  by  the  same  cause  %  This  portion  of  the  expan- 
sive field  of  phrenolog3)c,  and,  also,  its  kindred  one,  viz.  that 
containing  the  laws  of  propagation  and  its  accompanying 
phenomena,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  whole  phrenological  soil,  are,  as  yet,  compara- 
tively unexplored.  With  the  open  volume  of  nature  in  one 
hand,  and  the  torch  of  truth  in  the  other,  phrenologists  alone 
have  ^entered  upon  this  immense  and  valuable  tract.  The 
woi4irs  of  A.  Combe  upon.lhis  subject,  are  valuable  above  all 
praise. 

These  digressive  remarks,  which,  were  thev  carried  out  to 
the  extent  their  importance  demands,  would  reauire  volumes, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  the  phrenologist 
means  by  the 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

The  word  Temperaments  is  here  used  to  denote  certam 
nates  or  conditions  of  the  body,  or  the  relative  activity  of 
particular  classes  of  the  corpor^  organs. 
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Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  their  corresponding  organs  of  the  brain.  Yet,  since 
much  depends  upon  the  quality,  organization,  and  activity  of 
the  brain,  and  this  upon  the  quality,  organization,  healthy 
habits,  and  activity  of  the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the 
iemperamenl,  a  small  brain  often  gains,  in  these  respects, 
what  it  loses  in  size.  All  great  men  are  found  to  possess  both 
a  favourable  temperament  and  a  large  brain. 

The  temperaments  are  divided  into  four  kinds : 

1.  The  lymphalick^  or  phlegmaiick,  in  which  the  secreting 
glands  are  the  most  active  portion  of  the  system;  indicated 
bv  soft  and  abundant  flesh,  and  languor  of  the  pulse,  and  of 
all  the  corporeal  and  mental  functions ;  by  a  dull,  ease-seek* 
ing,  inefficient,  indolent,  disposition,  and  an  aversion  to  cor- 
poreal and  intellectual  eflfort.  Great  excitement  is  necessary 
to  arouse  one  with  this  temperament  to  effort,  yet  the  action 
may  then  be  a  powerful  one.  This  temperament  is  often 
found  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  also  in  ne- 
groes. 

2.  The  sanguine,  in  which  the  arterial  system,  and  the 
organs  which  circulate  the  various  fluids,  particularly  the 
blood,  are  most  active ;  indicated  by  light  or  sandy  hair,  fair 
skin,  a  fresh  and  florid  countenance,  light  or  blue  eyes,  a 
strong  and  rapid  pulse,  strong  animal  passions,  and  more  ar- 
dour, enthusiasm,  activity,  and  zeal,  than  strength  and  power 
of  mind  or  body. 

3.  The  bilious,  in  which  the  muscular  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem predominates  in  activity ;  characterized  by  a  more  ath- 
letick  form ;  by  strong  bones  and  muscles,  black  hair,  a  dark 
skin,  and  dark  eyes;  a  strong  and  steady  pulse,  hardness, 
strength,  and  power  of  body,  accompanied  with  considerable 
force  and  energy  of  mind  and  character. 

4.  The  nervous,  in  which  the  brain  and  the  nervous  sys* 
tern  are  much  more  active  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
body,  which  gives  rise  to,  and  is  accompanied  by,  the  highest 
degree  of  excitability  and  activity  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal powers ;  vividness  and  intensity  of  emotion ;  clearness 
and  rapidity  of  thought,  perception,  and  conception ;  spright* 
liness  of  mind  and  body ;  light,  fine,  and  thin  hair ;  a  feir. 
clear,  and  delicate  skin  and  countenance ;  and  more  activity, 
vivacity,  and  intensity,  than  power  and  endurance,  of  mind 
■ad  body. 
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These  temperaments  are  generally  componnded:  the  ner* 
Yons-sanguine  gives  the  highest  degree  of  activity  and  inten* 
sity  of  thought  and  feeling:  the  nervous^bilious,  activity, 
accompanied  with  power  and  endurance,  constituting  one  of 
the  most  favourable  temperaments,  especially  when  united 
with  a  little  of  the  sanguine  ]*  the  bilious-lymphatick  gives 
mental  and  corporeal  indolence,  accompanied  with  power 
under  strong  excitement ;  the  sanguine-lymphatick,  is  less  fa* 
vourable  to  intellectual,  than  to  corporeal,  manifestations,  &c. 

But  since  these  temperaments,  and  other  conditions,  ex* 
cept  the  size  of  the  respective  organs,  are  alike  in  the  same 
head,  it  follows,  that  the  power  and  energy  of  each  faculty, 
are  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its  organ ;  so  that  this  work 
will  generally  present  a  comparison  between  the  different 
fueullies  of  the  same  individual^  rath^  than  between  the 
various  iaculties  of  different  individuals. 

INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  influence  of  education,  which  is  admitted  to  be  very 
great,  is  exerted  chiefly  in  directing  and  modifying  the  op* 
erations  and  the  manifestations  of  the  various  &cuhies,  rath* 
er  than  in  increasing  or  diminishing  their  strength  and 
power,  or  the  size  of  their  respective  organs.  The  function 
of  combativeness,  for  example,  when  trained  in  the  ruder 
states  of  society,  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  physical  combat, 
family  feuds,  personal  prowess,  and  hatred  as  manifested  by 
open  violence  and  force,  bodily  exposures  to  danger,  &c. : 
while  the  same  amount  of  the  same  faculty,  even  with  a 
similar  combination  of  the  other  faculties,  when  the  subject 
is  educated  in  refined  society,  and  placed  under  the  restraints 
of  law  and  religion,  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  intellectual 
and  moral  courage  and  resistance,  in  sarcasm,  hatred,  &c. ; 
and  yet,  the  primary  function  of  resistance  and  opposition, 
in  both  instances,  is  the  same  in  its  nature,  degree,  and  aims. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  Acuities;  so  that,  in  de« 
scribing  character  correctly,  it  is  necessary  for  the  phrenoi* 
ogist  to  know  under  what  influences,  and  in  what  eireum" 
stances,  the  individual  examined,  has  been  placed 

The  author  does  not  intend,  in  this  connexion,  to  touch 
upon  the  influence  of  education  in  radically  changing  the 

*  BenryClij. 
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relatiye  power  and  activity  of  the  various  mental  &cultie8t 
or  in  moulding  and  materially  changing  the  character  of  m« 
dividuals,  but  he  will  reserve,  for  a  future  chapter,  some  re- 
marks upon  its  importance,  its  influence,  and  the  proper 
method  of  conducting  it. 

SHAPE  OF  THE  ORGANS. 

Each  mental  &culty,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  mani- 
fested by  means  of  two  organs,  occupying  a  corresponding 
p(»rtion  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The  same  princi- 
ple of  double  organs  obtains  here,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  &c.,  and,  doubtless,  for  the  same 
good  reason,  namely,  that  when  one  organ  is  injured,  the 
other  may  perform  the  function.  In  shape,  the  organs  are 
conical,  their  apex  being  at  the  medulla  ablongata,  and  their 
base  at  the  skinl.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  or,  rather,  forms  the  capital  of  the  column 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  the  open- 
ing of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other,  would  pass  near]y  through  it. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  as 
connected  with  phrenology,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
Phrenological  Works,  and  in  G.  Combe's  "  System  of  Phre- 
nology." As  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  do  not  give  the 
author  sufficient  space  to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  it  is  left 
comparatively  untouched,  and,  as  it  has  been  so  fully  and  so 
ably  presenteid  by  these  authors,  it  is  the  less  necessary  that 
he  should  enter  into  an  examination  of  it. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  power  of  each  faculty, 
and  its  tendency  to  action,  are  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
its  respective  organ.     In  order  to  determine  the  size  of  the  or- 

fans,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  length  and  tbeir 
readth.  The  length  of  the  organs  may  be  determined  by  ob- 
serving the  distance  from  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  to 
that  part  of  the  skull  in  which  they  terminate;  and  the  breadth, 
by  the  surface  of  the  skull  they  occupy.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  portion  of  an  organ  which  is  nearest  to  the  skull,  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  exercise  of  the  mental  functions. 

In  some  heads,  the  organs  are  sharper  and  more  elongated 
than  in  others,  thus  presenting  a  greater  prominenet ;  in 
others,  they  are  shorter  and  broader.  The  shape  of  th« 
former,  denotes  greater  activity  a.nd  quickness,  ana  lesapauh 
$^;  that  of  the  ktter,  greater  intensity  and  strength.^ 
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TEST  OF  THE  FACULTIEa 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  classification  or  description  of 
the  several  faculties,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  some 
rules  by  which  to  test  each  supposed  faculty,  that  we  may  thus 
be  able  to  decide  correctly,  not  only  upon  the  claims  of  the 
faculties  as  now  laid  down  by  phrenologists,  but  also  upon 
all  that  may  be  hereafter  proposed  as  discoveries. 

What  is  a  faculty?  The  test  which  was  proposed  by 
Spurzheim,  and  which  is  generally  followed,  is  that 

1.  Which  exists  in  one  kind  of  animals  and  not  in  another ; 

2.  Which  varies  in  the  sexes  of  the  sajne  species ; 

3.  Which  is  not  proportionate  to  the  other  faculties  of  the 
Bame  individual; 

4.  Which  does  not  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with 
the  other  faculties ;  that  is,  which  appears  or  disappears  ear 
lier  or  later  than  they ; 

6.  Which  may  act  or  repose  singly; 

6.  Which  individually  is  propagated  in  a  distinct  maaner 
from  patents  to  children ;  and, 

7.  Which  singly  may  preserve  its  proper  state  of  health, 
or  be  afiected  by  disease. 

These  seem  to  be  descriptions  of  the  phenomeria  of  a  fac- 
ulty, rather  than  a  definition  of  its  nature,  A  more  simple 
una  comprehensive  test  seems  to  be, 

That  power  of  the  mind  which  performs  one,  and  but  one, 
distinct  and  homogeneous  class  or  kind  of  functions,  and  which 
is  manifested  by  means  of  a  given  portion  of  the  brain.  When- 
ever, therefore,  we  ascertain  that  there  is  exercised  a  distinct 
class  of  functions,  having  for  their  end  one  important  object, 
we  may  infer,  that  there  exists  a  distinct  faculty  which  per- 
forms it ;  and,  vice  versa,  that  the  existence  of  a  faculty  pre- 
supposes, and  necessarily  implies,  a  corresponding  sui  generis 
class  of  functions  which  this  faculty  produces.  Upon  sub- 
mitting the  faculties  as  laid  down  in  this  work,  to  this  test,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  functions  ascribed  to  amat,  combat, 
acquis.,  benev.,  hope,  firm.,  caus.,  and  all  the  rest,  constitute 
each  a  distinct,  homogeneous  class  directed  to  a  specifick  end 
and  exercised  by  so  many  distinct  portions  of  the  brain  ;  antf 
each  supposed  discovery  of  a  faculty,  which  does  not  coa- 
form  to  these  requisitions,  is  spurious, 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

No  permanent  classification  of  the  faculties  has  yet  been 
generally  adopted.  That  last  adopted  by  Spurzheim,  and 
followed  by  G.  Combe»  and  all  American  phrenologists,  is 
unquestionably  the  best  now  in  use.  In  its  general  divisions 
and  fundamental  principles,  it  harmonizes  very  well  with  the 
generick  character  of  the  faculties,  and  the  grouping  together 
of  the  organs  in  the  head.  So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  per- 
fect ]  yet,  ill  its  details,  it  is  evidently  defective,  because  it 
oflen  groups  organs  together  which  are  located  in  widely 
different  parts  of  the  head, and  also  classifies  faculties  togeth- 
er between  which  there  is  a  generick  difference.  A  more 
perfect  classification  of  the  faculties  than  that  adopted  by  the 
great  Author  of  nature  in  the  respective  locations  of  their  cor- 
responding organs,  cannot  be  imagined,  and  could  have  been 
invented  only  by  that  all-wise  Being  who  created  these  fac- 
ulties ;  and  yet,  to  draw  lines  of  demarcation  between  these 
organs,  is  often  extremely  difficult.  Concentrativeness,  for 
example,  is  sui  generis  in  its  character,  and  too  much  unlike 
any  of  the  other  faculties  to  be  properly  classed  with  any 
subdivision  of  them,  whether  it  be  the  propensities,  the  sen- 
timents, or  the  intellectual  faculties  of  Spurzheim  and  others, 
or  the  domestick,  selfish,  human,  or  intellectual  faculties  of 
(he  author.  The  function  of  ideality  is  not  exclusively  an 
emotion,  nor  yet  wholly  an  intellectual  operation,  but  is  evi- 
lently  a  compound  of  both ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  its  lo- 
cation to  be  between  these  two  classes  of  faculties.  Still,  it 
«s  evidently  human,  in  its  character,  and  is  classed  accord- 
uagly. 

The  same  is  true,  except  in  a  degree  still  more  striking, 
concerning  mirthfulness,  tune,  imitation,  and  constructive- 
bess.  Is  there  not  quite  as  much  intellect  displayed  in  a 
truly  pungent  and  appropriate  witticism,  or  a  splendid  con- 
ception of  the  imagination,  as  there  is  in  musick  ?  in  a  bon  mot, 
and  the  inspiration  of  poetry  and  oratory,  as  in  a  tunel  and 
is  there  not  quite  as  much  emotion  in  a  musical,  as  there 
is  in  a  poetical,  performance  ?  There  is  evidently  as  little 
generick  difference  between  firmness  and  self-esteem,  as  there 
is  between  any  other  two  organs.  Both  evidently  belong  to 
the  same  species;  yet,  Dr.  Spurzheim, and  all  succeeding  phre- 
nologists, have  grouped  firmness  among  the  religious  organs. 
Why  should  destructiveness  be  placed  before  amativeness  1 
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Certainly  not  because  it  comes  first  in  the  order  of  nature, 
nor  in  its  position  in  the  head.  How  much  more  of  senti' 
ment  is  there  in  imitation,thnn  there  is  in  attachment?  Wom- 
en are  considered  even  more  sentimental  than  men,  and 
chiefly  because  they  manifest  so  much  stronger  attachment 

What  reason  or  philosophy  is  there  in  grouping  construe^ 
tiTeness  among  the  animal  propensities,  when  it  unquestion- 
ably displays  as  much  of  intellect,  and  as  little  propensity, 
as  almost  any  other  &culty  ?  Its  location  also  borders  upon 
that  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Similar  remarks  will  apply 
to  the  subdivisions  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  induce  the  reader  to 
suppose,  that  the  author,  in  common  with  most  other  phre- 
nologists, considers  the  present  classification  of  the  faculties, 
if  not  every  classification  that  can  be  made,  very  imperfect 
For  his  own,  though  widely  different  from  that  generally 
adopted,  and,  he  hopes  as  materially  improved,  he  is  hi  from 
claiming  perfection.  Phrenology  is  not  a  man-made  theoiy. 
All  that  we  can  know  about  it,  is  learned  from  an  observation 
of  nature  Why  not,  then,  in  the  classification  of  the  Ac- 
uities, as  well  as  in  their  phenomena  and  analysis,  follow 
nature  f  or,  in  other  words,  why  not  let  the  feculties  cl<u»- 
ify  themselves  according  to  the  grouping  together  of  their 
respective  organs  in  the  head  ?  In  the  classification  of  the 
&culties,  the  author  has  endeavoured,  as  &r  as  his  ingenuity 
and  observation  enable  him,  to  follow  this  arrangement  of  the 
organs,  as  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  his  divis- 
ions are  based.* 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  this  discrepance  between  the  anthor  and  other  phrenolo* 
Klst^  has  a  direct  reference,  not  to  the  fecU  or  principles  which  involve  the  truth 
of  phrenology,  nor  to  the  nature  or  the  manifestations  of  the  Acuities,  but  stasplf 
to  the  numerical  arrangement  and  the  cUunfication  of  the  flieuMes,  or  to  Um 
mm%Helahirt  of  the  science :  and  cannot,  theieiore,  be  cited  as  an  inatanee  of  • 
ndieal  disagreement  among  phreoologisls. 
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He  T9ill  then  submit  the  following 

OLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  FACULTIES 
ANir  ORGANS. 

7^  FacvJiies  are  divided  into  two  Classes^  or  Orders^ 

and  these  are  subdivided  into  semral  Genera^  and 
these  again  into  various  Species* 

ORDXIR  I.  AflTeetiTe  Faculties,  or  Feelings. 

From  these  faculties  originate  the  propensities,  desires, 
emotions,  sentiments,  and  the  whole  range  of  those  mental 
operations  denominated  feelings.  They  constitute  by  far 
the  largest,  most  vivid,  and  most  powiSVful  class  of  the  men- 
tal operations,  and,  whenever  their  legitimate  stimuli  are 
presented,  rush  into  involuntary  activity,  and  frequently 
without  awaiting  the  mandate  of  reason,  or  listening  to  the 
voice  of  propriety ;  and,  although  the  internal  excitement 
necessarily  produced  by  the  presence  of  these  stimuli,  can- 
not be  avoided,  yet,  an  open  expression  of  this  excitement, 
need  not  take  place ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  not  always 
obliged  to  express  all  that  we  feel.  The  organs  of  these  fac- 
ulties, occupy  that  portion  of  the  head  commonly  covered  by 
hair. 

GENUS  I.    PadPENsiTiEB, 

These  embrace  those  mental  functions  which  pertam  to 
man  as  an  animal,  or  to  his  physical  relations.  They  stim- 
ulate the  other  faculties ;  impart  efficiency,  impetus,  and  phys- 
ical force  to  the  whole  character ;  originate  the  various  ani- 
mal impulses,  instincts,  desires,  passions,  and  propensities  to 
act;  and  are  located  in  the  inferiour  posterior,  or  back  and 
lower,  portion  of  the  head,  (see  cut  No.  2.  in  the  Sy- 
nopsis,) causing,  when  large  or  very  large,  great  breadth 
and  fulness  between,  behind,  and  over  the  ears,  as  in  the  cut 
No.  8. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16;  but,  when  small,  this  portion  of  the 
head  is  thin  and  narrow,  as  in  the  head  of  Franklin.  Near- 
ly all  the  brain  of  animals  is  developed  in  this  region,  bm 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  their  heads  or  the  cuts ;  and 
their  characters  are  made  up,  chiefly  of  the  functions  pei^ 
taioing  to  the  corresponding  Acuities. 
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Species  !•    Domestick 

PROPEKSITIEfl. 

They  are, 

Abbreviated 

1.  Amativsness,               ^ 

araat. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness, 

philopro. 

3.  Adhesiveness, 

adhes. 

4.    iNHABITIYSyESS, 

inhab. 

These  constitute  man  a  gregarious  animal ;  lay  the  found- 
ation for  his  civil  institutions ;  make  him  a  social  and  do* 
mesiick  being ;  create  his  family  attachments  and  relations ; 
have  a  direct  reference  to  the  marriage  state,  and  originate 
most  of  its  duties,  its  relations,  and  its  pleasures.  When 
large  or  very  large,  they  cause  an  elongation  and  fulness 
in  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the  back  part  of  the 
head ;  (see  Domes.  Propensities  in  cut  No.  2,  and,  also,  the 
female  and  Aurelia  Chase;)  but  when  they  are  small,  this 
part  of  the  head  presents  a  depressed  and  flattened  appearance, 
as  in  the  skull  of  the  male  Indian  represented  in  the  cuts. 

5.  CONCENTRATIVENESS,  COUCCnt. 

This  is  sui  generis,  or,  miique  in  character ;  and,  therefore, 
referable  to  no  specified  class  of  faculties,  but  acts  as  a  kind 
of  regulator  or  modifier  of  all  the  other  faculties. 

Species  II.    Selfish  propensities. 
The  selfish  propensities  are, 

Abbreviated. 

t  Vitativeness,*  vitat 

6.  Combativeness,  combat. 

7.  Destructiteness,  destruct. 

8.  Alimentiveness,  aliment. 

9.  Acquisitiveness,  acquis. 
10.  Secretiveness,  secret 

These  provide  for  the  various  animal  wants ;  have  a  di 
rect  reference  to  the  necessities,  desires,  and  gratification  ol 
the  individual  possessing  them ;  and  terminate  upon  his  in- 
terests, wants,  and  happiness.  They  are  located  upon  the 
sides  of  the  head,  around  the  ears,  and,  when  large  or  very 
large,  give  it  a  thick  and  rounded  appearance,  and  make 

*  Prom  the  limited  number  of  the  authoi*e  exneilmente,  he  Is  disposed  to  regard 
the  location  of  this  organ  as  onoCTtsUi,  jat  all  his  exptiimsntscoBBna  its  prissm 
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the  sides  of  the  head  spherical.hui  when  moderate  or  small, 
the  head  is  thinner  and  more  flattened  in  this  region. 

These  propensities,  as  will  he  seen  hy  referring  to  the 
combi nations  of  the  various  classes  of  Acuities,  receive  their 
direction  and  their  modification  mainly  from  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  the  sentiments  and  intellect 

GENUS   II.      HuMAlf,  MORAL,  AND  RfiLIGIOtFS  SENTIMENTS. 

These  are  feelings  of  a  higher  order  than  the  propensi- 
ties ;  are  more  elevating  and  ennobling  in  their  character, 
and  more  humanizing  in  their  influence.  They  are  located 
together  in  the  coronal  or  upper  portion  of  the  head,  and, 
when  large  or  very  large,  elongate,  widen,  elevate,  and  exr 
pand  this  part  of  the  head ;  but  when  moderate  or  small,  the 
head  is  lower,  shoner,  and  narrower.     See  cut  No.  2. 


Species  !•    Selfish  sentiments. 
They  are, 

Abbreviated. 

11.  Cautiovsne89,  cautious. 

12.  Approbatitenes8»  approbat 

13.  Self-esteem,  self-e. 

14.  Firmness,  firm. 

These,  like  the  selfish  propensities,  also  terminate  upon 
their  possessor,  and,  by  disposing  him  to  seek  his  own  indi- 
vidual interest  and  happiness,  make  him  selfish ;  yet  their 
character  and  manifestations  are  far  superiour  to  those  of  the 
selfish  propensities,  especially  when  the  religious  and  rea- 
soning faculties  are  strong,  ^hey  are  located  together  in 
the  superiour  posterior,  or  back  part  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  head,  which  is  represented  in  the  cuts  by  the  name 
of   the    Selfish    Sentiments.  When    these    organs 

are  large  or  very  large,  this  portion  of  the  head  is  extended 
upwards  and  backwards,  and,  when  the  remaining  sentiments 
are  deficient,  is  rendered  conicaU  as  in  the  cut  of  Black 
Hawk.    . 
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Species  II*     Moral  and  Religious  ShNTiit^KTS. 

They  are, 

Abbreviated. 

15.'  Conscientiousness,  conscien. 

16.  Hope,  hope. 

17.  Marvellousness,  snarvel. 

18.  Veneration,  vea. 

19.  Benevolence,  beneT. 

These  faculties  create  those  moral,  religious,  and  devo 
tional  feelings  and  emotions  which  enter  so  largely  into  tho 
human  character ;  humanize,  adorn,  elevate,  and  poderi  the 
nature  of  man ;  constitute  man  a  moral  and  accountable  heing, 
and  connect  him  with  the  moral  government  of  God;,  create 
those  moral  duties  and  relations  which  exist  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  and  also  between  man  and  man ;  a'i>d  pro- 
duce those  characteristicks  commonly  attributed  to  ivngels, 
and  (except  in  a  vastly  greater  degree)  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. They  are  located  in  the  superiour  anterior,  or  the 
frontal,  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and,  when 
large  or  very  large,  throw  a  proportionally  large  amo'iTit  of 
brain  into  this  region,  elevating  and  elongating  it  in  this  di- 
rection, as  in  the  case  of  Franklin,  Herschell,  and  the  fcu^i 
female  in  the  cuts ;  but  when  small,  this  portion  of  the  he*^^  ir 
low  and  slopes  rapidly,  as  in  the  cuts  No.  8.  12«  14.  42. 

Species  III*    Semi-intellectual  Sentiments. 
They  are, 

Abbrevialed. 

ftO.  CoNSTRUCTiTENESS,  construct 

21.  Ideality,  ideal. 

22.  Imitation,  imitat. 

23.  MiRTHFULNEss,  mirth. 

These  faculties  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  participating  iht  . 
properties  both  of  the  human  sentiments  and  of  the  intellec 
tuaf  faculties.  They  tend  to  the  adornment  and  perfectior 
of  the  human  mind,  by  creating  in  it  a  taste  and  a  talent  foi 
the  fine  arts  and  polite  literature,  for  constructing,  manufac 
turing,  copying,  and  the  like.  They  are  located  partly  be« 
tween  the  forehead  and  the  portion  of  the  head  covered  bj 
hair,  and  partly  within  the  latter,  giving,  when  large  or  very 
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large,  a  fulness  and  breadth  to  this  portion  of  t^e  head;  but 
when  small,  the  head  where  the  hair  begins  to  appear,  ii 
narrow  and  flattened. 

ORDER  II.    Intellectual  Faculties. 

These  faculties  have  to  do  exclusively  with  objects  and 
things,  their  physical  qualities,  and  abstract  relations..  They 
create  a  thirst  for  information,  and  furnish  the  ability  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  in  general ;  take  cognizance  of  facts  and 
conditions,  and  remember  them,  and  constitute  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  intellect,  understanding,  or  judgment. 

.  GKNUS  L    pEBOEPTx^  Faculties. 

These  perceive  natural  objects  and  their  fhysic(u  quail* 
lies,  together  with  some  of  their  relations.  They  constitute 
the  direct  medium  of  communication  between  the  other  fec- 
nities  and  the  material  world,  and  convey  to  the  mind  all  the 
fphysvcai  information  it  is  capable  of  acquiring. 

Species  I*    External  Senses. 
They  are, 

Sensation,  I   (thiit  is,  feeling  or  touch. J 
Sight,  In  accordance   with  tne  nskge  of  his 

Hearing,      > predecessors,  the  author  has  lefl  these  fac- 
Taste,  ulties  unnumbered ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they 

Smell.  J  occupy  each  a  given  portion  of  the  brain, 

»nd  are  also  mental  faculties,  there  evidently  exists  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not,  in  like  manner,  be  numbered. 

These  perform  the  first  portion  of  the  process  of  observ- 
ing the  physical  qualities  of  material  objects.  The  eye,  for 
example,  may  be  perfectly  good,  yet  the  individual  be  utter* 
ly  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  colours  of  objects,  or 
some  of  their  other  qualities ;  so  that,  in  observing  a  colour, 
the  faculty  of  sight  performs  the  first  portion  of  the  process, 
and  that  of  colour,  the  second.  Hence,  neither,  acting  sepa* 
rately,  can  take  cognizanee  of  the  colour  of  objects.  Tnit 
..example  will  also  furnish  an  idea  of  the  difference  existing 
between  the  otktr  external  senses,  and  the  other  perceptive 
faculties.  Their  perfection  materially  assists  the  other  mtel- 
iectual,  and  even  the  affective,  faipultiea ;  yet,  there  is  no  ab« 
sotute  dependance  of  the  functions  oCrthe  one  upon  the  foK^ 
itiona  of  the  other. 
8 
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Species  II.    OBSEHYiNa  and  Knowing  FACuLTiSft.  . 

They  are, 

AbbreviattA 

24.  iNDiriDVALiTiTt  lodivid. 

25.  Form,  form. 

26.  Size,  size, 

27.  WBiGHTt  weight. 

28.  Colour,  colour. 

29.  Orber,  order. 

30.  Calculatdn',  calcu. 

31.  Locality,  local. 

These  store  the  mind  with  individual  fiicts;  furnish  a  gene 
ral  knowledge  of  things,  their  conditions,  and  qualities }  collect 
statistical  information;  create  a  desire  and  a  talent  propor-^ 
tionate  to  their  size,  for  observing  and  knowing;  and  thus* 
render  very  great  assistance  in  doing  every  kind  of  business. 
They  are  located  directly  about  the  eyes — their  principal 
medium  of  communication  with  the  external  world — ^and, 
when  large  or  very  large,  cause  the  lower  portion  of  the 
forehead  above  the  eyes,  proportionally  to  protrude,  as  in  the 
cut  of  Herschell,  of  the  Indians,  of  the  New  Zealander, 
the  bust  of  Washington^  &c.,  ^see  corresponding  part  of  cut 
No.  2;)  but  when  they  are  moderate  or  small,  this  portion  is 
proportionally  depressed^  as  in  the  cut  of  Franklin. 

Species  III*    Semi-perceptive  Faculties. 
They  are, 

Abbreviated. 

32.  Eventuality,  event, 

33.  Time,  time. 

34.  Tune,  tune. 

35.  Language,  l&ng. 

These  consthute  a  class  of  faculties  intermediate  between 
those  which  perceive  objects  and  their  physical  qualities,  and 
those  which  comprehend  the  abstract  relations  of  things,  and 
have  to  do  with  a  clat»i8  of  facts  which  are  not  necessarily  ot 
a  physical  character.  Some  of  these  facuhies  are  much 
stfonger  in  children  than  in  men,  and  their  corresponding 
organs  proportionally  larger :  hence,  the  depression  general  • 
1y  observable  in  the  middle  of  the  foreheads  of  the  latter,  and 
«e  fulness  and  roundness- in  that  of  the  former. 
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GENUS  II.    Reflectitb  or  Reasoning  Facultiu. 
They  are, 

AbbreTiated. 

36.  Causality,  caus. 

87.  Comparison,  compar. 

These  form  ideas ;  reason ;  superintend  the  operation  ol 
the  other  faculties ;  perceive  abstract  and  metaphysical  reia- 
tions,  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  proposition 
and  inference,  &c. ;  form  judgment ;  discover  truth  and  ab- 
surdity, &c.  They  are  located  in  the  superiour  and  frontal 
portion  of  the  forehead.  When  they  are  large,  or  very 
large,  the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead  is  very  high,  broad, 
and  deep,  as  well  as  prominent,  as  in  the  cut  of  Franklin ; 
but  when  they  are  small,  this  portion  of  the  forehead  is  low, 
narrow,  and  depressed,  as  in  the  cut  of  the  Indian. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  CLASSES  OF 
FACULTIES. 

The  back  part  of  the  head,  called  occipital,  is  exclusively 
occupied  by  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  selfish  senti- 
ments :  the  remaining  portion  is  called  frontal,  and  is  de- 
voted to  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  and  the  intellect.  The 
portion  represented  by  the  lower  portion  of  cut  No.  2,  is 
cjilled.  basilar,  and  the  portion  above  it,  coronal;  the  former 
being  allotted  to  the  organs  of  the  selfish  propensities  and 
perceptive  faculties,  which  constitute  the  prii*icipal  faculties 
possessed  by  animals,  and  the  latter,  to  those  of  the  senti- 
ments and  reasoning  faculties. 

The  influence  of  the  various  combinations  of '1ImMo»* 
ujvjn  the  character,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  phrenology ;  and  in  nothing  is  this  influence  more 
manifest  than  in  those  more  general  combinations  of  the  va» 
rious  classes  of  faculties  already  mentioned.  One  in  whom  the 
occipital  region,  (or  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  pro- 
pelling powers,)  IS  much  larger  than  the  frontal,  will  have 
proportionally  more  of  feeling  than  reason ;  of  passion,  thaa 
intellect ;  of  propelling,  than  directing,  power ;  of  efficiency, 
than  depth  and  strength,  of  intellect ;  of  mental  sail,  than 
ballast;  of  zeal,  and  energy,  and  action,  than  judgment;  of 
the  animal,  than  of  the  intellectual  and  moral,  quidities :  but 
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when  the  occipital  portion  is  smaller  than  the  frontal,  the  eha^ 
acter  will  be  directJy  the  opposite. 

One  in  whom  the  basilar  region  greatly  predominates  over 
liir  coronal,  will  possess  great  force  and  efficiency  of  char- 
Uv-tt-r;  a  ready  talent  for  business  and  study;  and  strong  pas- 
s:uns  applied  to  selfish  purposes,  but  accompanied  with  lest 
inoraiity  and  elevation  of  character  and  feeling;  less  depth  or 
iiitellect,  with  less  of  the  moral,  religious,  and  human  sent! 
ments ;  and  yet,  with  full  comparison  and  causality,  ma^  b« 
capable  of  conducting  and  ejecting  important  operations 
This  portion  of  the  brain  is  generally  large  in  men  who  dis* 
tjnguish  themselves  in  the  world. 

One  who  possesses  a  much  greater  development  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  organs,^  than  of  the  propensities,  will 
iiave  goodness,  with  less  greatness  or  force,  of  character  ^ 
morality  and  virtue,  joined  with  want  of  impetus,  if  not  of  elH- 
ciency ;  will  have  fine  talents  and  a  Jove  for  moral  and  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  accompanied  with  so  much  modesty  and 
dependance,  if  not  actual  tameness,  of  character,  that  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  rise  in  the  world,  unless  pushed  forward  by 
others,  but  may  then  distinguish  himself;  will  be  amiable 
and  sentimental,  if  not  eminently  pious,  yet  eflfect  but  little, 
This  organization  is  but  poorly  aaapted  to  the  exigences  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

,  One  having  large  or  very  large  organs  of  the  propensities 
and  of  the  religious  sentiments,  and  reasoning  faculties  only 
moderate  or  full,  may  struggle  hard  against  the  current  of 
his  propensities,  yet  will  be  liable  to  be  often  overcome. by. 
it;  may  endeavour  .to  live  a  virtuous,  Christian  life,  yet  will 
be  sometimes  guilty  of  gross  inconsistencies,  and  apt  to  take 
wutxatXtA  views  of  religious  subjects,  and  indulge,  alternate- 
ly, both  classes  of  organs ;  but,  with  the  moral  and  reasoning 
organs  equally  large,  will  be  obliged  to  struggle  hard,  yet 
will  generally  struggle  suQcessfully,  against  "  his  easily  be^ 
netting  sins,"  and,  in  general,  be  consistent  in  his  religious 
beliefand  practice. 

One  having  the  propensities  well  developed,  with  verp 
large  moral  and  intelleotual  organs,  will  combine  great 
strength  of  mind  with  great  energy  of  character,  directed  by 
the  human. sentiments,  and  applied  to  the  advancement  of 
moral  and  benevolent  objects,  and  be  a  talented  and  useful 
netnber  of  society,  yet  have  many  faults. 

One  with  the  propensities  and  the  intellectual  organs 
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"hrge^r  rexj  large,  and  tke  moral  deficient^  will  combine 
^reat  powers  and  energy  of  mind  with  great  depravity  pf 

•clmracter,  and  never  lack  means  by  which  to  gtatii^  his  self* 
ish  passions. 

One  having  some  of  each  class  of  organs  large  or  very 
large,  will  present  seemingly  contradictoYy  phases  of  char- 
acter ]  will  often  do  what  he  afterwards  regrets,  aAd  be  sub- 
ject Id  a  constant  and  severe  **  warfare  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit" 

One  havii^  the  perceptive  organs  generally  large  or  v^ry 
large,  and  the  reasoning  organs  only  full,  will  have  a  mind 
well  stored  with  facts,  and  a  desire  to  see  and  know ;  a  thirst 
for  general  information,  and  a  facility  in  acqtiiring  it;  an 
ability  to  attend  to  details,  and  a  popular,  practical,  busine^ 
talent,  but  will  lack  depth,  judgment,  originality,  and  peoe- 

'  tration  of  mind ;  may  execute  well,  but  cannot  adapt  means 
to  ends,  nor  snpertntend  complicated  operations ;  may  pos- 
sess versatility  of  talent,  be  a  good  scholar,  and  pass  for  a 
man  of  talents  and  learning,  yet  will  not  think  profoundly, 
not  readily  comprehend  first  principles,  nor  bear  sounding. 
One  with  the  reflecting  organs  largeor  very  large,  and 
the  perceptive  only  moderate  or  small,  or  with  the  upper 
portion  of'th&foreheftd  much  larger  than  the  lower,  will 
think  more  than  he  observes  or  communicates;  will  have 
much  more  to  do  with  ideas  ^n  with  facts;  with  fundor 
Cental  principles  and  the  general  bearif^g  of  things,  than 
with  their  details  and  minutie ;  with  the  abstract  relations, 
than  with  the  qitalitief ,  of  things ;  with  the  analytical  and 
demonstrative  sciences,  dian  with  the  natural ;  with  thoughts 
than  words;  may  have  great  strength,  shrewdness,  and  pen- 
etration of  intellect,  and  be  a  deep  and  profound  reasoner, 
but  will  lack  versatility  of  talent,  and  be  unable  to  emplmy 
his  powers  to  good  advantage,  or  show  wh$d  he  is,  except  in 
a  certain  sphere,  yet  wiU  wear  well,  have  a  fund  of  import- 
ant ideas,  iand  eirceRent-  judgment,  and  shine  in  proportion 
as  he  is  tried.  One  hating  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  or- 
gans both  large  or  very  large,  and  a  large  and  an  active  brain, 
will  have  a  universal  talent,  and  a  mind  well  balanced  and  well 

-  furnished  with  both  facts  and  principles ;  will  be  a  general 
scholar,and,  with  a  respectable  development  of  the  propensities, 
possess  a  decidedly  superiour  intellect,  and  be  capable  of  ri- 
sing to  eminence ,  will  rtot  only  possess  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  but  also  be  able  to  use  th^  to  the  best  advantage,  apd 
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both  devise  aiid  execute  projects,  and  succeed  in  whHsTei  ii« 
undertakes,  even  when  most  of  those  around  him,  fail. 

One  with  an  even  head,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  re- 
spectably developed,  will  have  few  prominent  traits  of  char- 
acter, and  few  excesses  or  deficiencies ;  will  do  a  fair  busi- 
ness, take  his  character  from  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
pass  quietly  through  life ;  but,  if  the  brain  is  large  and  very 
active,  and  external  circumstances  are  favourable,  he  will  be 
a  universal  genius — great  in  every  thing,  and  without  any 
weak  points  of  character,  and  capable  of  swaying  a  generiu 
and  a  commanding  influence.* 

One  with  an  uneven  and  peculiar  head,  will  possess  a  niii 
generis  character ;  will  be  notorious  for  his  peculiarities  ot 
talents  and  disposition ;  for  his  excesses  and  deficiencies;  his 
strong  and  weak  points ;  will  oHen  present  opposite  phases 
of  character ;  feut  a  bold  and  commanding  ^guve  wherever 
he  moves ;  and  oflen  effect  something  important 

The  combined  action  of  the  several  organs,  has,  aho,  a  i 

very  important  influence  upon  the  character  and  the  mental  ' 

manifestations,  particularly  in  directing  tbem.  Self-esteem 
large  or  very  large,  for  example,  combaned  with  sdll  larger 
moral  and  reasoning  organs,  and  with  smaller  propensities, 
imparts  a  dignity,  manliness,  nobleness,  elevation,  and  high- 
mindedness,  which  scorn  every  thing  mean,  low,  and  de- 
grading, than  which  no  trait  of  eharacter  is  mofe  useful  or 
commendable :  while  the  same  degree  of  self-e.,  joined  with 
weaker  moral  and  reasoning  faculties,  and  stronger  selfish 
propensities,  makes  its  possessor  proud,  conceited,  haughty, 
domineering,  forward,  impertinent)  ana  most  disagreeable. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  amat.,  combat.,  destruct.,  se- 
cret., firm.,  apprdbat.,  ^c. ;  and,  in  determining  character,  is 
*as  important,  at  least,  as  any  other. 

The  larger  organsf  control  and  direct  the  smaller  ones, 
and  also  give  the  stamp  and  dii^ction  to  the  whole  char- 
acter, while  the  smaller  orgainsr  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  modify  the  action  of  the  larger.  Thus,  one  having 
combat,  and  destruct.  large,  with  large  or  very  large  selfe., 
will  employ  the  former  to  avenge  personal  injuries ;  promote 
selfish  interests;  domineer  over  others,  &c. ;  but,  with  self-e. 

*  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

t'Intnia  work  tbe  term  ''organs"  is  often  used  as  synonymoas  with  "  ftenltlei,* 
■Dd  is  intended  to  refer  to  both  the  organs  and  the  mcultiea,  ofUectiveiyf  juskM 
9tU^«itc«m  means  both  the  organ  and  the  faeuUjf  of  ffetf «. 
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only  moderate  or  full,  and  benev.  and  conscien.  very  large; 
will  seldom  resent  personal  injuries,  yet  ivill  be  very  s{Hrited 
'  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  justice,  truth,  and  humanity;  in  de- 
fending safiering  innocence,  puaishing  the  aggressor,  driv- 
ing  forward  moral  and  philanthropick  causes,  &c. ;  with 
large  or  very  large  acquis.,  will  employ  these  organs  in  da- 
lending  bis  property,  and  in  prosecuting,  with  energy,  his 
money-making  projects  ]  with  large  or  very  large  inteilectu- 
«1  organs,  in  Hie  vigor<lus  jHirsuit  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, in  spiritdd  debate,  or  the  fearless  declaration  of  opinion ; 
with  moderate  self  a  and  large  or  very  large  adhes.  and  be- 
Bcv.,  in  the  defence  of  friends,  while  he  himself  patiently 
endures  oppression,  ^.  The  combinations  of  the  phreno- 
logical faculties,  are  almost  innumerable,  especially  when 
takeM  iniconnexion  with  the  varieties  of  temperament,  educ!^ 
tion,  habit,  external  circumstances,  &c.  of  different  individu- 
als-—sufficient,  act  least,  to  produce  that  endless  diversity  and 
nver-clmngiiig  vatiety  which  exist  in  the  manifestations  of  the 
mincL  Hence,  here  is  opened  the  most  extensive  field  im- 
aginable for  philosophical  research — a  field  embracing  the 
whole  range  of  the  mental  phenomena,  and  also  every  thiny 
peAaffiing  to  hvmaa  nature. 
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ANAliYSIS  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  jmind  that,  in  the  following  anal- 

E\\a  of  the  various  faculties^  the  author  has  left  {^mple  room 
r  him  to  exercise  his  own  judgnnent  and  dis«rimination, 
particularly  in  ascertaining  the  "influence  of  some  of  the 
combinations.  For  example :  he  has  described  the  influence 
of  the  organ  of  amat  large,  when  acting  in  conjunction  with 
other  organs :  yet  as  the  influence  of  amat.  very  large  upoo 
the  other  organs,  Is  the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  amat 
large,  and  dcflers  only  in  the  degree  or  amouni  of  that  influ- 
ence, the  reader  is  left  to  ascertain  this  by  a  reference  to  the 
combinations  under  amat.  large.  The  same  is  true  of  amat. 
fitU,  and  of  all  the  other  organs  very  large  or  mo<ierat«. 

Under  amat.  moderate,  again,  the  orcfan  is  described  be- 
low par,  with  its  combinations.  Yet  these  same  combina- 
tiona  will  also  apply  to  ainat.  small,  after  making  the  necee- 
■ary  allowance  for  the  diminution  of  the  mere  guantpm  of 
t^e  amative  feeling. 

ORDER  I. — Affectite  Faculties  or  FcsLiNaa. 

*  GENUS  I, — Animal  PROPEiifliTiES. 

SPECIES  L— D0M£8TICK  AVD  SoaAL  PROPENSnm. 

AMATIVENESS. 

Reciprocal  attachment  and  love  of  the  sexes. 

This  faculty  prompts  many  of  those  kind  attentions 
and  obliging  numners  which  the  ^exes  are  accustomed  to 
show  to  each  other ;  greatly  increases  their  mutual  attach- 
odbiit  and  tenderness ;  gives  correct  reciprocal  ideas  of  taste 
and  propriety  in  whatever  concerns  the  other  sex,  and  se- 
cures to  them  a  kind  and  genteel  treatment — thus  promoting, 
as  much  as  any  other  faculty,  general  politeness,  urbanity, 
refinement,  kindness,  and  social  happiness.  The  proper  eX' 
ercise  and  expression  of  this  faculty,  so  fer  from  being  the 
least  gross  or  indelicate,  is  as  perfectly  inoflfensive  as  that  of 
any  other ;  and  is  so  far  from  being  the  least  exceptionable, 
as  to  be  even  indispensable,  to  a  virtuous  character,  especial- 
ly when  modified  by  large  adhes.,  approbat.,  bencv.,^  ccn- 
•cien.,  ideal.,  mirth.,  and  the  reasoning  mculties.  The  influ- 
I  of  this  &culty  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  is  highly 
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adTEntageous  to  both,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make 
man  civil,  courteous,  cleanly,  and  humane,  condescending, 
polished,  afiable,  &c. ;  and  woman  agreeable,  graceful,  and 
elegant,  accomplished,  sensible,  and  elevated  in  character, 
feehng,  and  purpose.  % 

I  Large. — One  in  whom  amat.  is  large,  is  extremely 
fond  of  the  other  sex,  and  of  their  company,  and  alive  to 
their  charms ;  is  a  favourite  with  them,  and  readily  ingrati- 
ates himself  into  their  good  will,  even  though  he  may  bo 
possessed  of  some  qualities  ^at  are  disagreeable^  1ms  a 
g^reat  influence  t)ver  them;  easily  kindles  in  them  the  pas- 
aion  of  love,  because  he  is  himself  so  susceptible  to  the 
same  passion ;  and,  when  in  circumstances  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  faculty,  finds  its  restraint  extremely  difficult. 

One  having  large  amr*t.  with  large  or  very  large  adhes., 
18  an  ardent  and  devoted  lover ;  and,  with  ideal,  also  large, 
adds  to  his  love  that  warmth,  and  fervour,  and  intensity  which 
make  it  romantick,  and  kindle  it  to  a  passion ;  with  firm. 
also  large  or  very  large,  will  be  constant ;  but  with  these  or- 
gans large  or  wry  large,  and  firm,  moderate  or  small,  will 
he  liable  to  be  inconstant,  and  possess  an  attachment  by  no 
means  exclusive :  with  ideal,  and  approbat.  very  large,  se- 
cret, and  destruct.  large,  benev.,  adhes.,  and  caus.  only  full, 
and  conscien.  moderate  or  small,  will  sometimes  act  the  part 
of  the  coquette,  and  seek  the  general  admiration  of  the  other 
Bex,  rather  than  be  satisfied  with  individual  attachment :  with 
large  or  very  large  adhes.,  philopro.,  benev.,  and  conscien., 
will  be  inclined  to  marry,  and  be  pre-eminently  qualified  to  en- 
joy the  family  and  social  relations,  and  will  also  highly  ap- 
preciate the  joys  and  pleasures  of  home,  family,  and  friends ; 
and,  with  large  combat  and  destruct., will  defend  them  with 
boldness,  protect  iherr  rights  with  spirit,  and  punish  with  se-' 
verity  those  who  injure  them :  with  large  or  vety  large  ap* 
probat.  and  ideal.,  will  be  over-anxious  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion, and  avoid  the  disapprobation,  of  the  other  sex,  ^nd 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  their  praise  or  censure,  and  too  eager 
to  follow  the  fashions  demanded  by  the  taste  of  the  other 
sex :  with  moderate  acquis.,  and  large  approbat.  and  benev., 
will  spend  money  freely  for  their  sakes:  with  large  or  very 
large  secret,  and  adhes.,  will  feel  much  stronger  attachment 
than  express;  keep  his  heart  much  to  himself;  affect  com- 
parative indifference ;  and,  even  when  the  fire  of  Jo^e  it 
turning  fiercelv  within,  will  express  it  equivocally,  especial- 
8* 
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ly  at^t;  but  with  secret,  moderate,  will  express  it  withoift 
reserve ;  throw  the  portals  of  the  heart  wide  open ;  and,  with 
aelf-e.  moderate^  the  more  readily  gfive  up  to  the  dominion  of 
the  pssion ;  but,  with  self-e.  and  firm,  large  or  very  large, 
andlar^e  intellectual  organs,  though  he  may  be  deeply  in 
love,  will  have  too  much  pride  to  be  subdued  by  this  passion : 
with  very  large  adhes.,  ideal.,  approbat.,  and  mirth.,  and  caui. 
only  full,  will  prefer  the  company  of  the  beautiM,  the  gay, 
and  the  accomplished  of  the  other  sex,  and  love  them 
best:  with  very  large  adhes.,  benev.,  ven.,  and  conscien., 
will  choose  the  virtuous,  the  devout,  the  religious,  &c. :  with 
large  intellectual  organs  in  addition,  the  religious,  the  refin- 
ed, and  the  highly  intellectual,  and  almost  adore  them,  but 
be  disgusted  with  those  first  described :  with  ccnscien.  small, 
cans,  only  full,  and  acquis,  and  ideal,  large  or  very  large, 
will  be  less  particular  with  regard  to  their  moral  qualities : 
with  large  or  very  large  ideal.,  approbat.,  mirth,,  hope,  ali- 
ment., and  lang.,  and  moderate  or  small  acquis.,  conscien., 
and  marvel.,  is  giv^n  to  joke  with  and  about  the  other  sex ; 
and  inclined  to  profligacy  and  revelry:  with  large  or  very  large 
con^cien.,  ideal.,  mirth.,  benev.,  and  the  reasoning  organs 
large,  will  express  this  passion  in  a  very  delicate,  refined, 
witty,  and  acceptable  manner  j  but,  with  moderate  or  small 
ideal,  and  mirth.,  in  a  coarse  and  vulgar  manner :  with  con- 
scien.  large,  is  strongly  tempted,  but  strongly  resists ;  and,  with 
firm.,  cautious.,  and  caus.  also  large,  will  not  yield  to  the  solic- 
itations of  the  passion  }  but,  with  firm.,  cautious.,  and  caus.  only 
full,  may  sometimes  sin.  yet  will  deeply  repent  of  it ;  and,  with 
approbat.  large,  sufier  intolerably  from  shame  and  remorse : 
with  conscien.  small  and  caus.  moderate,  will  be  extremely 
liable  to  abuse  and  pervert  this  faculty,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  amat. -eery /ar^^  experiences, 
at  times,  the  goadings  of  the  propensity  to  a  degree  almost 
beyond  endurance ;  can  govern  it  only  by  the  aid  of  large 
or  very  large  firm.,  conscien.,  and  reasonmg.^rgans,  and  by 
avoiding  the  causes  calculated  to  excite  it ;  and  possesses  ex- 
traordinary depth,  strength,  and  power  of  this  passion.  One 
having  very  large  amat.,  with  large  or  very  large  conscien., 
firm.,  bcnev.,  and  reasoning  organs,  will  exercise  towards 
the  other  sex,  stfong  feelings  of  kindness  and  love ;  is  evei 
ready  in  his  attentions  to  them ;  is  but  ill  at  eas^  without  theii 
society ;  and  enjoys  intercourse  with  them  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree :  with  conscien.  moderate  or  small,  and  the 


msoning  organs  only  full,  is  strongly  ihdbed  and  Urged  to 
profligacy,  licentiousness,  yulgar  allusions,  indelicate  exr 
pressions  and  jesting ;  to  the  relation  of  obscene  anecdotes,  &c 
Bee  combinations  under  amat.  large. 

Full. — One  having  amat/u//,  with  adhes.  hnd  ideal,  large 
or  very  large,  will  place  a  high  estimate  upon  the  other  sox ; 
eagerly  seek  their  company,  and  take  great  delight  in  it ; 
be  ardent  as  a  bver,  and  not  insensible  to  their  charms; 
with  good  heakh  and  an  active  temperament*  experience, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  influence  of  this  passion,  yet  will  pos 
'^ess  more  activity  than  pmoer.  The  descriptions  of  amat 
full,  when  combined  with  the  other  organs,  will  be  found 
'  much  the  same^  except  in  degree,  with  those  given  under 
amat.  large,  and  will  be  between  those  under  amat  large an4 
amat.  moderate. 

•  MoDERAf  E.-^One  having  amat.  moderate,  is  not  particu- 
larly partial  to  the  other  sex,  nor  very  fond  of  their  company; 
may  enjoy  the  society  of  a  few  select  persons  of  the  other 
sex,  but  will  dislike  their  promiscuous  society,  unless  his 
adhes.,  approbat,  ideal.,  mirth.,  or  other  organs,  create  attach- 
ment to  them^  and  fondness  for  their  society :  with  self-e.  and 
mirth,  moderate  or  small,  large  or  very  large  secret.,  appro- 
bat,  cautious.,  const ien.,  and  ven.,  will  be  extremely  diffiaent 
and  reserved^  if  not  awkward  and  afiected,  in  their  company, 
and  ill  qualified  to  shine  in  parties  of  amusement,  and  will  b$ 
rather  deficient  in  the  strength  and  power  of  this  passion* 
One  having  moderate  amat,  with  large  or  very  large  adhes., 
benev.,  and  conscien.^  and  full  compar.  and  caus.,  will  exercise 
more  of  pure  love  and  virtuous  affection  towards  the  opposite 
sex,  than  of  the  mere  amative  passion — of  chaste  Platonick 
affection,  than  of  sexual  love  —  of  pure  and  Senliineptal 
friendship,  than  of  merely  animal  feeling ;  and,  with  Tfergia 
or  very  large  ideal,  and  conscien.,  will  oianifest  this  passion 
in  a  peculiarly  refined  and  delicate  manner,  and  be  exceed 
ingly  disgusted  with  vulgarity,  particularly  in  the  other 
sex.  This  is  the  kind  of  attaefiment  generally  exercised  by 
females,  in  whom  adhes.  is  commonly  altogether  larger 
than  amat.  When  the  size  of  these  organs  is  reversed,  they 
produce  the  opposite  kind  of  love,  or  that  which  is  less 
ftentimental  and  exclusi^^e,  and  more  promiscuous  and  sexuaL 

Small. — One  having  small  amat,  is  not  partial  to  the  oth- 
er sex  as  such;  does  not  pay  them  so  much  attention,  n<>r 
wait  upon  them  so  genteelly,  nor  sacrifice  so  much  fox  their 
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nice,  nor  excite  their  love  so  easily,  as  if  possessed  of  foil  of 
large  amat.,  but  is  rather  cold,  coy^  distant,  unacceptable,  and 
less  inclined  to  marry,  unless  induced  to  do  so  by  phiiopro*, 
adhes.,  approbat.,  benev.,  acquis.,  the  intellectual  organs,  or 
some  other  motive  than  his  sexual  desire. 

Very  Small. — One  havmg  amat.  very  small,  is  incapa- 
ble of  sexual  attachment  or  intercourse;  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
periences the  workings  of  this  feeling ;  and  is  given  to  pas- 
sive continence.  This  organ  is  always  very  small  in  veryv 
young  children,  and  the  passion  proportionally  weak ;  it  at- 
tams  its  full  size  in  the  meridian  of  life,  when  the  passion  is 
strongest;  is  generally  larger  in  married,  than  in  single,  per- 
sons; and  decreases  in  old  age,  when  the  passion  becomes 
weaker.  Phrenology  determines  the  strength  and  power  of 
this  passion,  and  its  liability  to  be  perverted,  rather  than  the 
virtue  or  licentiousness  of  the  subject.  Education  and  cir- 
cumstances determine  this  question  oftener  than  the  strength 
ol  the  faculty. 

The  depraved  exercise  of  (rhie  faculty,  in  one  or  another, 
of  those  ten  thousand  forms  which  it  assumes,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  prolifick  sources  of  depravity,  cor- 
ruption, and  misery,  with  which  mankind  are  afflicted;  and 
^*  it  becomes  the  philanthropist,  the  Christian,  and  especially 
'*^"*tiie  phrenologist,  to  inquire,  why  is  this?  for,  until  we  can 
discover  the  root  of  this  tree  of  vice,  and  attack  the  evil  there, 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  lop  off  its  branches.  This  faculty 
is  found  to  exist  in  animals,  as  well  as  in  man,  and  that,  too. 
^unrestrained  by  morality  or  intellect,  and,  consequently,  fai 
more  liable  to  perversion,  than  in  the  human  species;  yet, 
instances  of  its  perversion  in  the  brute  creation,  are  excetd- 
ififi^  rare,  JS^ow,  why  is  this?  The  nature  of  thefacuhy, 
and  the  ckaradter  of  the  function,  are  the  same  in  both,  to 
that  its  depraved  manifestation  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
natural  cause.  It  must,  then,  depend  upon  the  education,  ox 
training,  of  this  faculty.  And  no  wonder  that  it  is  thus 
perverted  ;  for  the  nature  and  the  proper  function  of  the  fac- 
ulty', not  being  generally  understood,  it  has  been  regarded 
chiefly  in  its  perverted  manifestation.  Hence,  that  false 
modesty,  that  sicklv  delicacy,  that  double-refined  fastidious- 
ness which  pervade  every  civilized  community  in  regard 
to  it,  and  which  are  for  more  detrimental  to  virtue  and  purity, 
than  any  thing  and  every  thing  else  could  be.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  add,  that  nearly  all  the  licentiousness  which  per- 
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ymdea  oar  country,  and  yearly  ruins  Scores  of  tbousandSi 
originates  in  the  false  training  of  i^is  faculty. 

The  question,  then,  becomes  a  roost  important  one,  How 
can  this  faciihy  be  so  trained  that  this  growing  evil  m.ay  be 
checked  and  remedied  ?  This  question  will  bs  answered  in 
a  subsequent  poilion  of  the    work* 

LOCATION. — This  organ  is  located  in  the  cerebellum, 
or  between  the  mastoid  processes  behind  the  e»r :  and,  when 
large,  it  causes  this  portion  of  the  headjo  appear  broad  and 
.thick ;  when  small,  the  neck  is  thin  and  narrow. 

2.  PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

parental  affection  and  tenderness — love  of  offspring,  and  of 
children  generally — fondness  for  pets,  especially  ycning 
animalSf  and  for  the  infirm  and  Jielpless, 

If  there  existed  no  particular  attachment  to  children  as 
such,  the  burden  of  raising  and  of  educating  them,  would  be 
intolerable,  and  seldom  submitted  to ;  whereas  the  efiect  of 
this  faculty  is,  to  make  thenx  to  their  parents  the  dearest  of 
all  objects,  their  richest  treasure,  and  their  greatest  delight, 
a  source  of  their  greatest  anxiety  and  solicitude,  and,  in  short, 
the  direct  and  main  object  of  one  of  the  stronge|i  of  the  hu- 
man passions,  as  well  as  the  indirect  object  of  many  others  ; 
and  this  casts  entirely  into  the  shade  the  trouble,  and  pain, 
and  expense  which  they  cause,  and  induces  the  parent  to  do, 
and  to  suffer,  whatever  is  deemed  necessary,  and  often  what 
is  entirely  unnecessary,  to  promote  the  happiness  and .  the 
best  interests  of  his  chM^. especially  the  young  child.  While 
children  are  yet  too  young  to  be  regarded  as  friends — ^the 
very  time  they  require  the  great^  attentior4 — ti^ey  cannot 
be  the  legitimate  objects  of  adhes.,  and,  for  a'slmilar  reason, 
they  cannot  come  under  the  exclusive  oite  of  benev.,  of  con- 
scien.,  of  reason,  or,  indeed,  of  any  oflier  faculty ;  so  that,  if 

I  ■       -       .  ,    ,  T 

•  When  this  portion  of  the'  work  was  etereotyped,  the  author  intended  to  add  to 
the  woric  lome  moral  hints  and  refleciions  in  the  form  9f  a  supplement,  hut,  as  the 
woric  progressed,  it  reached  three  tnnes  the  size  originailv  contemplated,  without 
•van  then  allowing  room  for  this  pivtion  of  the  matter,  Jjesides  crowding  out. many 
other  tilings  at  first  contemplated.    See  noie  at  the  boitom  of  page  404. 

This  will  also  serve  to  explain  some  niher  references  in  the  woric  to  parts  aoC  7tt 
add^  but  wliich  will  eventually  be  published  in  a  sppacate  volume. 

Heisnowprepnringfor  the  pr^^ss  a  woric  on  marriage  and  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, treated  pbrem •logically,  includlHg  the  phretiolofeiral  rules  for  cbc»oa  nir  com- 
panions, and  living  agreeably  with  them ;  and  also,  the  laws  of  hereditary  de- 
tcent,  showing  the  propagation  of  physical  and  mental  qualities  for  5J*"y  ■"<5- 
cessive  generations,  than  which,  a  more  importa>  t  subject  could  hardly  ha  dia* 
Ctttaed*    Be  soUciM  tho  comnmnieation  of  focu  bearing  oa  this  uoint. 
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there  were  no  feculty  exclusively  devoted  to  them,  they  wotiid 
never  receive  that  care»  and  those  unnumbered  attentiorrs, 
which  their  helpless  condition  demands  even  to  maintain 
them  in  existence.  '' 

Without  this  feculty,  the  action  of  the  other  faculties  would 
be  less  vigorous  towards  childten  than  towards  others; 
whereas,  their  wants  demand  a  much  more  vigorous  exer* 
cise  of  th<!tn  in  their  favour.  But,  with  philopro.  to 
direct  and  stimulate  their  action  towards  children,  their  pro^ 
tection  and  nursing,  difficult  and  even  painfu]  as  they  may 
be,  are  abundantly  secured. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident,  that  the  duties  and  the  circum* 
stances  of  woman  require  of  her  a  much  greater  endow* 
ment  of  this  facultj"  thatn  is  required  of  the  other  sex.  Ac 
cordingly  we  find,  that  she  possesses  a  much  larger  organ  oi 
philopro.  than  man.  This  adaptation  of  the  organ  in  females 
to  the  far  greater  power  of  the  passioUf  and  of  both  to  the  far 
greater  demand  made  upon  them  by  their  ofispring,  is  cer- 
tainly no  unimportant  argument  in  proof  of  the  truth  of 
phrenology. 

Laroe. — One  having  large  philopro.,  is  deeply  interested 
in  children ;  deiightisd  with  their  company  ana  playfulness, 
and  even  «ports  with  them ;  generally  notices  them,  and  ea* 
sily  gains  their  afiections,  by  which  their  government  and 
education  are  greatly  facilitated ;  and,  if  a  parent,  willingly 
endures  paternal,  care  and  toil ;  spares  no  pains  in  educating 
them ;  and  considers  them .  the  richest  of  treasures :  with 
adhes.  very  large,  experiences  poignant  grief  at  the  loss  of 
children;  and,  with  concent,  large,  will  pour  incessantly 
over  it,  but  with  concent,  moderate  or  small,  will  lieel  keenly 
for  the^iime  being,  yet  fi^quently  be  relieved  by  a  change  ot 
the  subject  of  feeling :  with  large  amat  and  adhes.,  feels 
powerfully  the  reMprocal  attachment  of  fathers  and  daugh* 
ters,  of  mothers  and  Irkis,  and  of  adults  and  children  of  op. 
posite  sexes :  with  full  combat,  and  destruct,  and  large  or  very 
large  adhes.,  benev.,  conscien.,  firm.,  and  intellectual  organs, 
punishes  children  when  their  own  good  demands  it;  is  kind, 
yet  strict;  governs  them  with  decision  midgled  with  mild- 
ness and  afiection,  and,  with  self-e.  full,  speaks  with  the  au* 
thority  necessary  to  secure  their  obedience ;  but,  with  combat 
and  destruct.  large,  is  by  turns  too  indulgent  and  too  severe; 
and,  with  self-e.  moderate,  fails  to  secure  their  obedience  and 
respect,  and  allows  them  to  trample  upon  him:  with  large 
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tut  very  large  adhes.,  bener.,  ven.,  firm.,  conscien.,  hope, 
eompar.,  and  caus.,  and  moderate  approbat.  and  ideal.,  will 
re^^ard  their  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  character  as  of 
primary  importance ;  their  usefulness,  rather  than  their  dis- 
tinction ;  and  endeavour  to  give  them  a  practical  and  sub* 
Stantial,  rather  than  an  ornamental  education. 

Very  Large. — One  having  very  large  philopro.,  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  children,  and  has  them  always  around  him ; 
and,  with  very  large  benev.,  and  moderate  destruct.  and  cans., 
is  in  danger  of  spoiling  them  by  excessive  fondness  and  over- 
indulgence ;  is  extremely  fond  of  pets  of  some  description, 
such  as  pet  dogs,  pet  horses,  and  the  young  and  tender  of 
animals  generally;  is  willing  to  endure  the  greatest  priva- 
tions if  he  can  thereby  promote  their  happiness ;  values  them 
above  every  thing  else,  and  almost  idolizes  them ;  and,  with 
adhes.  very  large,  grieves  immoderatelv  at  their  loss,  or  is 
overcome  by  it :  with  moderate  or  small  destruct.  and  con* 
scien.,  "  spares  the  rod  and  spoils  the  child  :*'  with  very  large 
approbat.  or  self-e.,  and  only  moderate  or  full  conscien.  and 
caus.,  indulges  parental  vanity  and  conceit;  thinks  his  own 
children  much  smarter  than  those  of  others ;  delights  to  ex- 
hibit their  great  attainments,  &c. ;  and,  if  very  large  ideal, 
be  added,  would  be  likely  to  educate  them  for  show  and  effect 
— to  teach  them  the  ornamental  and  fashionable,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  the  more  substantial,  branches  of  learning — the  fine 
arts,  rather  than  useful  learning ;  thus  making  them  self-im- 
portant fops,  and  vain  and  guady  belles,  rather  than  useful 
■  members  of  society :  with  very  large  cautious.,  indulges  a 
multitude  of  groundless  fears  and  unfounded  apprehensions 
about  them,  and  borrows  a  world  of  trouble  on  their  account : 
with  benev.  very  large,  and  acquis,  only  moderate;  makes 
them  many  presents ;  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs 
also  large  or  very  large  and  well-cultivrfted,  has  a  happy 
talent  for  instructing  them,  and  delights  in  it. 

Full. — One  having  philopro. /ieZZ,  will  take  considerable 
roterest  in  children,  especially  >vhen  they  begin  to  walk  and 
prattle;  bear  much  from  them,  particularly  when  combat. 
and  destruct.  are  only  moderate ;  and,  when  they  are  pot- 
ecssed  of  high  intellectual  charms,  will  often  notice  and  play 
with  them,  and  generally  please  them ;  and,  if  he  has  chil  * 
dren  of  his  own,  will  make  strenuous  eflbrts  and  great  sacri- 
fices to  provide  for,  and  to  educate,  them;  but,  w^ith  combat 
and  destruct.  larger  than  philopro.,  will  be  rather  impatient 
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when  troubled  by  thsm,  and  sometimes  severe  with  them : 
with  large  or  very  large  adhes.,  benev.,  conscien.,  firm.,  and 
reasoning  organs,  and  self-e.  and  combat.,  at  least,  full,  will 
love  children,  yet  be  far  from  spoiling  them  by  over-induL 

fence,  and  generally  secure  their  obedience,  yet  seldom  be 
arsh  towards  them. 

Mod  BR  ATS. — One  having  philopro.  moderate,  is  not  very 
fond  of  children.,  and  cannot  bear  much  from  them ;  may 
sometimes  take  some  interest  in  them,  yet  does  not  like  young 
children ;  may  love  his  own,  yet  does  not  fancy  those  of  others. 
One  with  philopro.  moderate  and  adhes.  large,  may  love  chil- 
dren as /m?»(f  5  rather  than  as  children  ;  ana,  with  bene  v.  and 
conscien.  also  large,  will  take  all  needful  care  of  them  from 
feelings  of  kindness  and  duty,  without  being  partial  to  chil- 
dren as  such. 

Small. — One  having  philopro.  smidl,  with  combat,  and  de- 
struct  large,  is  generally  severe,  and  easily  vexed,  with  chil- 
dren; and,  with  self-e.  also  large,  and  benev.  only  mod- 
erate or  full,  is  domineering,  haughty,  and  arbitrary  towards 
them,  and  thus  extremely  unpopular  with  them,  and  delights 
to  torment  and  tease  them. 

Very  Small. — One  with  philopro.  very  small,  will  be  a 
stranger  to  vhis  passion,  and  deal  with  children  entirely  as  his 
other  organs  dictate. 

Location.— This  organ  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
hind  head,  just  above  the  sharp  point  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  back  pf  the  top  of  the  ears.  When  the  lobes  of  adhes. 
are  large  or  very  large,  and  philopro.  is  moderate  or  small, 
a  depression  will  be  found  between  the  lower  portion  of  the 
two  lobes  of  adhes.,  but  when  philopro.  is  also  large  or  very 
large,  ibis  portion  of  the  head  will  be  elongated,  as. in  the 
cut  of  Auretia.  Chase.  When  philopro.  and  adhes.  are  both 
large,  and  inhab.  is  small,  it  assumes  a  sharpened  appearance^ 
running  horizontally  between  the  two  lobes  of  adli^s. 

3.  ADHESIVENESS. 

SusetpHbUitp  of  aitachmeTit—'^fffopensity  to  assoctait-^fimdr 
nest  for  society — inclination  to  love,  and  desire  to  be  loved. 

The  chief  office  of  this  organ  is  to  create  those  strong^ 
ties  of  social  and,  with  a  mat,  of  conjugal  affection,  which 
bind  mankind  together  in  families,  societies,  communitiei^ 
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ftc.,  and  from  wbich  probably  fiovrs  ns  much  happiness,  if 
not  virtue,  as  from  any  other  source.  This  facuhj*  is  very 
strong,  and  generally  a  ruling  one,  in  females ;  and  its  in* 
fluence  upon  society,  is  incalculable. 

Large. — One  having  adhes.  large,  exercises  strong  and 
ardent  attachment;  is  eminently  social  and  affectionate: 
seeks  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  company  of  friends,  ana 
feels  very  unnappj'^  when  deprived  of  it;  does  and  sacrifices 
much  for  their  sake;  sets  much  by  them,  and  goes  far  to 
see  and  help  them ;  and  makes  a  real,  true,  warm-hearted, 
and  devoted  friend.  One  having  adheS.  large,  with  combat, 
and  destruct.  large,  readily  takes  the  part  of  friends;  resents 
and  retaliates  their  injuries ;  protects  their  rights,  interests, 
character,  &c.,  as  readily  as  he  does  his  own ;  and,  with 
self-e.  only  moderate  or  full,  even  more  so ;  and  yet,  with 
self-e.  large  or  very  large,  will  occasionally  fall  out  with 
them  :  with  acquis,  large,  may  love  strongly,  and  be  very  hos- 
pitable and  kind,  yet  unwilling  to  give  his  money  ;  but,  with 
npprobat.  and  benev.  also  large,  may  be  liberal  among  his 
friends,  and  sometimes  forvvard  to  discharge  the  social  bill, 
yet  will  be  as  aHectionate  as  he  is  liberal ;  is  very  emulous  to 
excel  among  friends,  and  cut  to  the  heart  by  their  reproach- 
es ;  and,  if  approbat.  or  self-e.  is  very  large,  and  cans,  only 
full,  is  jealous  of  those  that  excel  him,  and  forward  among 
friends ;  assumes  the  lead ;  and  must  be  first  or  nothing : 
with  moderate  combat.,  destruct.,  and  self-e.,  and  large  or  very 
large  approbat., benev.,  conscien.,  ideal.,  mirth.,  and  reasoning 
organs,  will  have  many  friends  and  few  enemies ;  be  amiable, 
and  gain  the  good  will  of  all  who  know  him :  with  large 
ideal.,  will  express  his  afiection  in  a  refined  and  delicate 
manner,  and  with  mirth,  large,  in  a  pleasing,  jocose,  and 
lively  manner :  with  large  or  very  large  event.,  will  recol- 
lect, with  vivid  emotions  of  delight,  by-gone  scenes  of  social 
cheer  and  friendly  intercourse :  with  large  reasoning  organs, 
will  give  good  advice  to  friends ;  lay  excellent  plans  ibr 
them ;  rightly  appreciate  their  character ;  and,  with  cautious, 
also  large,  be  judicious  in  selecting  them,  &c. 

Very  large. — Those  who  have  adhes.  very  large,  or 
predominant,  instinctively  recognise  it  in  each  other ;  soon 
oecome  mutually  and  strongly  attached;  desire  to  cling 
around  the  objects  of  their  love ;  take  more  interest  and  de- 
light in  the  exercise  of  friendship  than  in  any  thing  else ; 
are  unwilling  to  think  or  believe  ill  of  their  friends ;  sym- 
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pttthize  in  their  misfortaoes ;  dread  an  interruption  of  frieiui* 
ship  as  the  greatest  of  calamities;  and  willingly  sacrifice 
ease,  property,  happiness,  reputation,  and  sometimes  even  life 
for  their  sakes.  Their  friends  may  hefeio^  but  will  be  dear^ 
and  their  attachment  mutual,  ardent,  strong,  and,  wiih  firm, 
large,  constant ;  their  joys,  hopes,  fears,  trials,  &c.  one;  their 
social  intercourse  delightful  beyond  description ;  their  sepa- 
ration, painful,  in  the  extreme ;  their  loss,  agonizing,  almost 
beyond  endurance;  and  the  interruption  of  mendslup,  a  fre- 
quent source  of  partial  derangement. 

One  having  very  large  adhes.,  with  large  or  very  large 
destruct.,  combat,  self-e.,  firm.,  and  benev.,  and  only  mode- 
rate or  small  approbat,  secret.,  and  conscien.,  will  be  a  most 
ardent  friend  and  an  equally  bitter  enemy;  will  never  forget 
a  favour  or  an  injury^,  till  the  one  is  rewarded,  and  the  other 
avenged  or  confessed ;  cannot  do  too  much  good  to  his  friends, 
nor  evil  to  his  foes ;  and  will  make  all  his  acquaintance  ei- 
ther ardent  friends,  or  bitter  enemies :  with  very  lar^e  phi- 
lopro.  and  large  amat.,  sets  every  thing  by  his  family,  and 
almost  idolizes  them ;  takes  more  delight  in  home  and  friends 
than  in  any  thing,  if  not  in  ever^  thing,  besides ;  cannot  en- 
dure to  be  absent  from  home;  is  pre-errAnently  domestick; 
and,  with  very  large  benev.  and  conscien.,  promotes  their 
happiness  by  every  effort,  and  by  every  sacrifice  in  his  pow- 
er, and  deeply  sympathizes  in  their  distress;  and,  with 
moderate  combat,  and  destruct.,  regards  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  fireside  as  the  greatest  of  pleasures,  and  family 
aissension  as  the  worst  of  evils ;  and  does  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  promote  domestick  quiet  and  happiness,  &c.  One 
naving  large  or  very  large  adhes.,  loves  those  best,  and 
chooses  them  for  his  friends,  who  most  nearly  resemble  hini- 
self;  and  gratify  the  largest  number  of  his  organs:  with 
large  or  very  large  approbat,  hope,  ideal.,  and  mirth.,  and 
only  moderate  conscien.  and  cuus.,  the  gay  and  witty,  the 
fashionable  and  showy,  &c. :  with  large  or  very  large  mor- 
al organs,  the  eminently  devout  and  religious,  the  sedate  and 
the  sentimental :  with  large  or  very  large  ideal,  and  intellec- 
tual organs,  those  who  are  highly  talented,  intellectual,  and 
literary,  but  avoids  the  ignorant:  with  very  large  conscien., 
requires,  first  of  all,  that  his  friends  be  perfectly  moral  and 
honest,  bat  with  conscien.  moderate,  is  not  particular  in  this 
respect 

Full. — One  having  adhes. /ttZi  will  make  a  social,  com- 
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pttHonable,  wacm-heeited  friend,  who  will  sacrifice  much  ai 
the  shrine  of  friendship,  yet  sacrifice  his  friendship  on  the 
altar  of  the  stronger  passions ;  his  friendship,  though  strong 
and  ardent,  will  be  less  glowing  and  intense  than  that 

{>roduced  by  large  adhes.  One  having  adhes.  full,  with 
arge  or  very  large  combat.,  destruct,  self-e.,  approbat.,  and 
acquis.,  will  serve  himself  first,  and  his  friends  afterwards  ; 
form  attachments,  yet  break  them  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  exercise  of  these  organs ;  and,  with  large  se- 
cret, and  small  conscien.,  will  not  be  at  all  desirable  as  a 
friend,  yet,  after  all,  set  considerable  by  his  friends :  with 
very  large  bene  v.,  large  conscien.,  approbat,  and  firm.,  only 
moaerate  or  full  combat.,  destruct.,  and  secret.,  and  full 
or  large  intellectual  organs,  will  be  very  good  company; 
desirable  as  a  friend ;  liberal,  well-disposed,  true  to  his  friends, 
and  always  ready  to  do  them  a  favour.  Many  of  the  com- 
binations under  adhes.  large,  will  apply,  except  in  degree,  to 
adhes.  full,  in  the  selection  of  which,  as  in  many  similar 
cases,  the  reader  will  use  his  own  com'par. 

Moderate. — One  having  adhes.  moderate,  may  be  some- 
what fond  of  society,  and  exercise  some  attachment  to  his 
iriends,  yet  will  sacrifice  it  upon  unimportant  considerations, 
and,  though  he  may  have  many  acquaintances,  will  have  no 
Ultimate  and  very  dear  friends :  with  large  combat,  and  de- 
struct, will  become  easily  ofiended  with  friends,  and  seldom 
retain  a  friend  long :  with  large  benev.,  will  bestow  his  ser- 
vices, and,  with  moderate  acquis.,  his  money,  more  readily 
than  his  affections ;  and,  with  the  selfish  organs  large,  take 
care  of  himself  first,  making  friendship  subservient  to  sel- 
fish purposes. 

Small. — One  having  adhes.  small,  thinks  and  cares  little 
about  friends ;  takes  little  delight  in  their  company ;  prefers 
to  live  and  act  alone ;  is  cold-hearted,  unsocial,  and  selfish; 
has  few  friends,  and,  with  large  or  very  large  selfish  organs, 
a  great  many  enemies,  because  he  is  himself  so  inimical  to 
others.     See  combinationis  under  adhes.  moderate. 

Very  small. — when  adhes.  is  very  small,  its  influence  is 
cot  observable,  and  the  subject,  a  perfect  stranger  to  friendship. 

While  amat  is  generally  much  smaller,  adhes.,  philopro., 
benev.,  and  conscien.,  are  commonly  very  much  larger  in  fe 
males  than  in  males,  by  which  the  former  are  qualified,  in  a 
jtYe-eminent  degree,  to  enjoy  the  domebtick  and  social  rela- 
tions, and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  station. 
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LocATioK. — The  location  of  this  organ  is  ontwflitHnfd 
I  izpward  from  philopro.,  and  above  amat,  and  its  shape  neaJr- 

ly  ovaL 

4.  INHABITIVENESS. 

Love  of  home  and  country — desire  to  locate  and  remain  in 
one  spot — attachment  to  the  place  in  which  one  has  lived. 

That  there  often  exists  a  partiality  towards  partidulai 
places,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  one  has  lived  there, 
IS  a  very  common  phenomenon,  and  even  necessary  to  man's 
happiness  and  Well-being.  This  class  of  functions  must  be 
produced  by  some  faculty;  and  the  fact  that  its  organ  is 
found  adjoining  philopro.  and  adhes.,  the  objects  of  which 
it  directly  and  essentially  aids,  affords  presumptive  and  ana- 
logical proof  both  of  its  existence  and  of  the  correctness  of 
its  location.  ^ 

Large. — One  having  inhab.  large,  will  have  a  very 
strong  desire  to  locate  himself  in  a  single  spot  which  he  can 
call  his  home,  and  to  remain  there;  leaves  the  place  of  his 
nativity  and  abode  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  returns  to 
them  with  delight;  soon  becomes  strongly  attached  to  his  house, 
his  office,  his  garden,  his  fields,  &c.,  and  is  generally  satis- 
fied with  them ;  thinks  a  great  deal  of  his  native  town,  state, 
and  country,  and,  when  away  from  them,  of  those  that  have 
lived  in  them,  &c.  One  having  inhab.  large,  with  philopro., 
adhes.,  ideal.,  individ.,  and  local,  large  or  very  large,  will  be 
extremely  fond  of  travelling,  yet  too  fond  of  nome  to  absent 
himself  long  at  a  time;  in  early  life,  will  have  aii  insatiable 
desire  to  rove  about  and  see  the  world,  and  afterwards  to  set- 
tle: with  approbat  and  self-e.  large  or  very  large,  will  have 
high  ideas  of  his  countr^f,  of  national  honour,  national  ad- 
vantages and  privileges,  &c. ;  and,  with  large  or  very  large 
combat,  and  destruct,  will  be  eminently  patriotick  and  ready 
to  sacrifice  all,  even  life  itself,  in  deduce  of  his  country's 
rights  and  honour,  and  of  his  own  fireside ;  and,  with  large  or 
very  large  ven.,  will  look  with  great  reverence  to  those  de- 
parted worthies  who  have  served  and  honoured  their  coun- 
try, and  also  to  the  national  relicks  of  past  ages. 

Very  large. — ^One  having  inhab.  very  large,  will  be 
flomctimes  homesick,  especially  if  philopro.  and  adhes.  are 
also  very  large ;  will  sufier  almost  any  inconvenience,  and 
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forego  bright  prospects  of  acquiring  wealth,  &c.,  sooner  than 
leave  his  home ;  and  experience,  only  in  a  proportionally 
higber  degree,  tbe  feelings  attributed  to  this  organ  large. 

Full.— One  having  this  organ  full,  will  prefer  to  Jive  in 
one  spot,  yet,  when  his  interests  require  it,  can  change  the 
place  of  his  abode  without  much  regret ;  and,  with  large 
philopro.  and  adhes.,  will  think  much  more  of  his  family 
and  \i\^  friends^  than  he  will  of  his  home  as  such. 

Moderate  or  small. — One  having  inbab.  moderate  or 
small,  with  large  or  very  large  hope,  individ.,  ideal.,  and  lo- 
cal., will  be  very  apt  to  change  his  location  either  in  hopes 
of  improving  it,  or  to  see  the  world ;  will  have  an  insatiable 
desire  to  travel  in  foreign  parts ;  unless  prevented  by  strong 
reasons,  will  be  likely  to  live,  at  different  times,  in  several  dif- 
ferent places ;  and,  with  philopro.  and  adhes.  large,  will  regard 
his  home  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  oi  family  and 
friends,  and  will  not,  by  his  mere  love  of  home,  be  prevented 
from  going  where  his  interest  or  business  leads  him,  nor 
be  likely  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  home. 

Very  small. — When  this  faculty  is  very  small,  its  oper- 
ation has  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  character. 

The  author  has  seen  numerous,  striking  developments  of 
the  organ  in  conjunction  with  a  proportionate  strength  of  the 
faculty ;  and  also  many  other  instances  of  the  deficiency  both 
of  the  organ  and  of  the  faculty.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  former,  is  the  case  of  Judge  Tucker  of  Williamsburgh, 
Va., half-brother  of  the  late  John  Randolph,  who,  while  yet  in 
the  prime  of  life,  left  a  very  lucrative  and  honourable  pro- 
fession for  the  sole  purpose  of  living  and  dying  where  his 
lathers  had  lived  and  died.  The  organ  is  extremely  large  m 
his  head,  and  also  the  organs  of  adhes.  and  philopro.  The 
author  might  mention  hundreds  of  others  equally  in  point 

Between  Spurzheim  and  Combe  there  exists  a  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  this  faculty  and  that  of  concent.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  gives  the  location  and  analysis  of  inhab.  similar 
to  that  contained  in  this  work,  but  maintains  that  the  organ  of 
concent,  does  not  exist ;  while  Mr.  Combe  maintains,  that  the 
organ  of  concent,  (which  will  be  next  analyzed)  occupies  near- 
ly the  same  position.  But  from  the  numerous  and  marked 
cases  of  a  development  of  each  organ  in  the  absence  of  the 
other,  and  the  perfect  coincidence  between  the  strength  of 
Ihese  faculties  and  the  size  of  their  respective  organs,  of 
which,  in  no  instance,  has  he  seen  a  failure,  the  author  it 
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thoroughly  conrinced  that  both  are  substantially  correct-^ 
that  there  are  two  organs  as  analyzed  and  located  in  -this 
work. 

Location. — The  location  of  inhab.  is  directly  above  phi- 
lopro.,  and  partly  between,  and  partly  above,  the  two  lobes 
of  adlies.  Where  it  is  large  or  very  large,  and  concent, 
moderate,  an  angle  is  formed  near  the  union  of  the  lambdoi 
dal  sutures,  between  which  and  the  occipital  bone,  there  will 
be  considerable  distance,  but  when  it  is  small,  no  such  organ 
will  be  found. 

5.  CONCENTRATIVENESS. 
The  power  of  menial  concentration  and  continuitif. 

The  object  of  this  faculty  is  to  continue  the  operations  ot 
the  other  faculties  upon  any  given  subject,  until  they  have 
thoroughly  acted  upon  it,  and  presented  the  result.  The 
nature  of  the  faculty  may  not  yet  have  been  fully  analyzed, 
yet,  of  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  it,  there  can  be  no  question. 

Large. — One  having  large  concent.,  is  thereby  enabled 
and  disposed  to  keep  his  whole  mind  patiently  fixed,  for  a 
long  time,  upon,  a  single  thing ;  to  continue  the  existing  train 
of  thought,  feeling,  &c.,  and  to  exclude  every  other;  to  im- 
part unity  and  mutual  dependence  to  propositions,  arguments, 
paragraphs,  parts  of  a  sentence,  &c. ;  to  dwell  patiently  on 
any  subject  of  interest,  and,  with  large  intellectual  organs,  to 
goto  the  bottom  of  subjects ;  to  investigate  them  thoroughly; 
to  run  out  processes  of  reasoning,  and  chains  of  thought,  &c., 
in  all  their  bearings  and  consequences;  to  give  his  whole 
mind  to  one,  and  but  one,  thing  at  a  time ;  and  to  hold  his 
mind  to  a  train  of  thought,  subject  of  study,  piece  of  labour,  &c., 
till  they  are  entirely  completed.  It  imparts  a  unity  and  con- 
nectedness to  all  the  conceptions  and  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  yet,  in  doing  this,  prevents  that  intensity,  and  rapidity, 
and  variety  which  are  manifested  without  it.  One  having 
concent,  large,  with  large  combat,  and  destruct.,  will  prolong 
the  exercise  of  anger:  with  cautious,  large,  that  of  fear: 
with  ideal,  large,  flights  of  imagination,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  concent,  vertf  large,  is  con* 
fused  if  several  things  claim  attention  at  once;  requires  a 
long  time  to  fix  his  mind  upon  any  particular  subject,  or  to 
divert  it  when  once  fixed ;  in  conversation,  is  apt  to  be  prolix 
and  tedious,  and  wear  his  subjects  threadbare,  and,  if  inter- 
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fttptod,  18  greatly  disturbed,  if  not  vexed :  with  individ.  moderr 
iite  or  small,  and  the  reasoning  organs  large  or  very  large,  is 
frequently  abstract,  absent  minded,  and  so  deeply  buried  in 
meditation,  as  to  be  unconscious  of  what  is  transpiring  around 
him,  and  often  dwells  so  long  upon  a  subject  as  to  distort  it, 
and  pursue  it  into  absurd  extremes.  The  style  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  also  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  will  serve  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  efiect  which  this  Acuity  produces  upon  the 
manner  of  communicating*  ideas. 

Full. — Onehaving  concent,  full^  will  be  inclined  to  dwell 
upon  a  thing  to  which  his  attention  has  been  called,  and  also 
to  impart  as  much  perfection  as  may  be  to  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  yet,  when  occasion  requires^  can  change,  without  much 
difficulty,  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  thus  attend  to  a 
variety  of  objects  within  a  limited  time,  and  will  preserve  a 
happy  medium  between  too  great  prolixity,  and  too  great 
brevity. 

Moderate  or  small. — One  with  concent,  moderate  or 
small,  is  able  and  inclined  to  pass  rapidly  and  easily  from 
one  kind  of  study,  book,  conversation,  thought,  feeling,  busi- 
ness, occupation,  &c.  to  another,  from  point  to  point,  in  argu- 
ment, without  connecting  or  arranging  them ;  does  not  sys- 
tematically arrange  his  subjects ;  fails  to  impart  mental  de- 
pendence to  his  sentences,  paragraphs,  propositions,  and 
parts  of  a  discourse,  so  that  many  of  them  could  be  omitted 
without  affecting  the  rest ;  throws  out  his  thoughts  in  con- 
cise and  distinct  propositions,  rather  than  in  long  paragraphs ; 
stops  when  he  has  finished,  and  even  before  he  has  suffi- 
ciently illustrated,  his  ideas,  passes  to  others,  and  again  re- 
turns ;  abridges  his  anecdotes  and  sentences  by  the  omission 
of  important  particulars ;  drops  one  sentence,  subject,  anec- 
dote, &c.  to  commence  another,  and  forgets  what  he  was  be- 
ginning to  sav ;  wanders,  in  contemplation,  through  a  great 
variety  of  difierent  or  opposite  subjects ;  throws  off  care  and 
trouble  easily,  and  keeps  no  organ  long  in  connected  action 
unless  it  is  powerfully  excited. 

One  having  concent,  moderate  or  small,  with  adhes.  large, 
thinks  of  his  friends  for  the  time  being  with  vivid  and  intensci 
emotion,  but  only  for  a  short  time  at  once,  yet  is  not,  there* 
jbre,  inconstant  in  his  attachments:  with  combat,  and  des* 
truct.  large,  may  get  angry  quickly,  but,  unless  the  injury  is 
deep  and  intended,  cannot  retain  his  anger :  with  the  intelleo 
tual  organs  generally  large  or  very  large,  will  be  more  likely 
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to  make  rather  a  general^  than  a  critical,  scholar,  and  more 
apt  to  have  a  smattering  of  all  the  sciences,  than  a  profound 
knowledge  of  any ;  soon  gets  weary  of  one  book,  study,  &c., 
takes  up  another,  and  then  returns  to  the  first,  thus  studying 
by  piecemeal ;  prefers  short  pieces  upon  various  subjects  to 
long  ones  upon  any — a  newspaper  to  a  book,  &c. :  with  corn- 
par,  large  or  very  large,  may  have  bold  and  original  ideas 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  yet  will  not,  without  great  effort, 
or  great  excitement,  have  a  chain  of  eonnecied  thoughts  v^ion 
any,  and  will  make  rather  a  striking  and  immediate,  than  a 
lasting,  impression:  with  ideal,  imitat,  mirth,  Individ.,  event, 
lang.,  and  the  reasoning  organs  large  oi*  very  large,  will 
make  a  better  extempore  speaker  than  writer,  may  give  vari- 
ety, but  w^ill  never  give  copiousness,  to  conversation  and  dis- 
course; will  lack  the  requisite  patience  to  prepare  his  ideas 
for  critical  reading,  and  yet  possess  great  versatility  of  talent 
For  the  merchant,  accountant,  superintendent,  and  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  attend  to  a  great  many  different  persons  and 
things,  moderate  or  small  concent,  is  indispensable,  and  large 
or  very  large  concent.,  extremely  detrimental. 

Very  Small. — One  having  concent  very  small,  has  so 
great  a  thirst  for  variety,  and  change  of  occupation,  and  ia 
so  restless  and  impatient,  that  he  cannot  continue  long  enough 
at  any  one  thing  to  effect  much,  and  will  experience,  only  in 
a  still  greater  degree,  the  phenomena  described  under  the 
head  of  concent  moderate  or  small. 

In  the  American  head  this  organ  is  generally  moderate  or 
small,  which  perfectly  coincides  with  the  versatility  of  their  tal- 
ents, and  variety  of  their  occupations.  They  often  pursue  sev- 
eral  kinds  of  business  at  once,  while  the  English  and  Ger- 
mans, in  whom  the  organ  is  generally  large,  experience  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  pursuing  any  other  calling  or  occupa- 
tion than  that  in  which  they  were  educated.  The  want  of 
this  organ  constitutes  a  great  defect  in  the  American  charac 
ter,  which  is  still  farther  increased  by  the  variety  of  studies 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  each  student  in  our  schools  and 
seminaries.  This,  indeed,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  de 
fects  in  the  present  system  of  education.  It  is  generally  fiili 
or  large  in  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  doing  a  single 
thing,  auch  as  factory  tenders :  and  this  furnishes  an  impor* 
tant  hint  to  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  faculty.  It  ia 
gfenerally,  though  erroneously,  supposed,  that  a  large  endow- 
ment of  this  faculty  is  necessary  to  great  powei.  of  miud^ 
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uid  a  transcendant  genius.  The  &ct  is  &r  'otherwise; 
Franklin  evidently  possessed  but  a  small  portion  of  it;  and 
perhaps  the  majority  of  eminent  men  whom  it  has  been  the 
fortune  of  the  author  to  examine,  have  possessed  but  an  in- 
different  endowment  of  this  faculty.  When  it  is  weak,  the 
mind  seizes  at  once  what  it  seizes  at  all,  and  acts  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  a  second  subject  is  introduced  before  the 
first  is  completed,  or,  at  least,  before  these  operations  are 
fully  presented  and  illustrated ;  so  that  such  persons  are  lia- 
ble to  be  frequently  misunderstood  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
explanation.  Concentration  of  thought,  style,  and  feeling, 
intensity  and  power  of  mind,  in  which  there  is  produced,  aa 
it  were,  a  focus  of  feeling  or  of  intellect,  is  the  resuk,  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  of  concent  large  or  very  large,  but,  of 
concent,  moderate  or  small,  an  active  temperament,  and 
large  or  very  large  intellectual  Acuities.  Large  concent.,  as 
it  were,  dilutes  or  amplifies  the  mental  operations. 

The  difierence  between  concent  and  firm,  is  this;  con- 
cent, bears  upon  the  f  articular  mental  operations  for  the 
time  being,  while  large  firm,  has  reference  to  the  general 
opinions,  plans,  &c.,  of  life.  For  eirample ;  one  having  con- 
cent'small,  and  firm,  large  or  very  large,  will  naturally  pre. 
fer  an  occupation  in  which  his  attention  would  be  rapidly  call- 
ed to  successive  things,  all  of  which  would  have  reference 
to  his  grand  object  of  pursuit,  and  from  which  he  could  not 
easily  be  diverted.  If  he  were  a  merchant,  he  would  pursue 
his  mercantile  calling  with  perseverance,  yet  he  would  be 
able,  without  confusion,  to  wait  upon  many  difierent  custom- 
ers w^ithin  a  short  time,  &c. 

Location. — This  organ  is  located  above  inhab.  and  adhes.* 
and  below  self-e.  When  it  is  large  or  very  large,  a  general 
fulness  of  this  region  virill  be  observable,  but  no  proiftberoMt 
will  be  apparent ;  but  when  it  is  moderate  or  small,  a  pro- 
portionate semicircular  depression  will  be  very  perceptible^ 
in  part  encircling  adhes.  and  inhab.,  and  following  the  lamb- 
doidal  sutures.  When  inhab.  is  also  small,  the  depression  is 
widened  at  the  union  of  these  sutures. 

t— VITATIVENESS. 

Love  of  life  as  such — untoillingTUSS  ic  dU, 

It  is  evident  that  a  desire  to  live,  disconnectea  vnth  any  ot 
the  comforts  of  1^  and,  also,  with  all  the  objects  to  be  seeor^ 
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•d  hv  )tmg,  coDttitotes  a  strong  passion,  not  only  iti  imai^ 
bat,  likewise,  in  some  classes  of  animals.  In  some*  this  w* 
itinctive  lore  of  life,  and  this  fearful  shrinking  from  death, 
amount  to  a  passion^  and  nothing  is  regarded  with  more  ter* 
roar  than  dying.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  faculty  whose 
ifi^e  it  is  to  perform  this  class  €f[  functions,  and,  al«o,  of  a 
portion  of  the  brain,  by  means  of  which  it  can  manifest  these 
functions. 

The  author  became  acquainted  with  Ehr.  Gibson,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Washington  Telegraph,  in  whom  the  or* 
gan  is  very  small,  and  who,  when  seemingly  at  the  point  of 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  he  had  rereived,  not  only 
felt  Tery  little  desire  to  lire,  or  fear  of  death,  but  even  exer* 
cised  his  mirth.,  which  is  large,  in  a  high  degree,  ahbough 
in  the  expectafioa  tliat  each  honr  would  be  bis  hist 

Large.— ''One  having  vitat.  large,  aside  from  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death,  will  look  upon  life  as  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  all  objects,  and  upon  death  as  **  the 
king  of  terrours.''  This  desire  to  lire  will  also  be  iocreav* 
ed  by  the  desires  of  the  other  faculties.  One  having  vitat 
large,  with  the  domestick  faculties  strong,  will  desire  to  lire, 
not  onlv  because  he  looks  upon  his  existence  here  as  a  most 
desirable  object,  but,  likewise,  on  account  of  his  family  and 
friends :  with  acquis,  large  or  rery  large,  for  the  purpose  of 
amassing  wealth :  with  the  intellectual  organs  large,  to  ac* 

Juire  knowledge :  with  approbat  and  self^e.  large,  to  gratify 
is  ambition,  &c. ;  but,  when  these  organs  are  interrupted  or 
disappointed^— -when  adhes.,  for  example,  is  wounded  by  the 
loss  of  dear  friends,  acquis.,  by  the  loss  of  property,  appro* 
bat,  by  disgrace,  &c.,  the  sufferings  thus  caused,  may  oe  so 
much  greater  than  his  lore  of  life,  that  the  indiridual  may 
wish  to  die,  and,  by  the  aid  of  destroct,  seek  relief  in  self 
destruction. 

Very  large.— To  one  with  this  faculty  very  large^  eren 
the  thought  of  dying  will  be  dreadful,  and  he  will  most  te* 
jiaciously  cling  to  life,  even  though  it  be  most  miserable. 
The  combinations  under  this  head,  except  in  degree,  af e  the 
same  as  those  under  ritat.  large. 

Pull.— One  having  ritat  yM//,wfch  other  organs  large  or 
rery  large,  will  desire  to  live,  but  rather  as  a  secondary,  than 
a  primary,  object ;  and  on  account  of  his  other  faculties^ 
tatiier  than  on  account  of  his  ritat 

MoosRATE  OR  SMALL.-^-One  With  ritftt    nu'dertUe  er 


^mM,  will  selddm  think  of  djritig;  and  wnenr  lie  does,  wiU' 
De  much  more  aflfected  by  tbe  consequences  of  death,  thaa 
by  a  lore  of  life;  be  less  careful  of  his  health,  and  those 
means  calcuhted  to  lengthen  life,  than  he  would  be  with  vitat 
large.  In  this  case,  death  will  be  preferred  to  trouble,  and 
life  desired  rather  as  a  meaiu,  than  as  an  tnd^  and  for  the 
objects  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

Vbr¥  smali.. — When  vitat  is  'wry  «sm^  a  desire  to  lire, 
and  a  shrinking  from  death,  m  iwck,  and  per  sese^  will  never 
be  thought  of. 

LocATi ov.-'-Vitat  ts  located  nearly  beneath  the  maHoidi. 
froetH,  and  partly  between  amat.  and  destaact.    See  eula*    . 

6.  COMBATIVENESff: 

Propensity  to  defind,  resist,  and  oppose. 

The  influence  of  combat  upon  the  other  faculties,  and* 
indeed,  upon  the  whole  character,  manifests  itself,  not  only 
in  physical,  but  also  in  moral  and  intellectual,  opposition. 
Its  action  is  oqeessary  .whenever,  in  the  execution  of  a  diffi- 
cult project,  any  thing  is  to  be  resisted  or  overcome.  It  acts 
upon  animate,  as  well  as  upon  inanimate,  objects,  and  imparts 
lo  iis  possessor  that  nerve  and  determination  which  induce 
him  to  grapple  with  all  bis  undertakings,  as  though  he  could 
and  would  eflect  his  purposes. 

The  direction  of  this  faculty,  and  the  character  of  its  man* 
ifestations,  are  determined- chiefly  by  its  combinations,  and 
the  education  or  breeding  of  the  individual.  When  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  higher  sentiments  and  of  reason, 
and  directed  to  its  proper  objects,  no  manifestation  of  the 
mind  is  more  virtuous  or  mere  praise-worthy ;  but  when  not' 
thus  controlled  and  directed,  its  manifestation  is  odious  and 
vicious  m  the  extreme.  U  vma  by  this  organ,  directed,  aided, 
and  stimulated  by  conscien.,  seif-e.,  the  domestick  faculties^' 
leason,  &c.,  that  our  ancestoss  achieved  our  ever-glorious 
Independence;  sad  yet,  from  this  organ  in  its  perverted 
manifestation,  originate  those  party  strifes,  family  and  village 
dissensions,  bickerings  and  quarrels,  mobs  and  physical 
combats  which  disgrace  humanity. 

Large. — One  luvin^  combat,  large,  with  self-e.  flilU  and 
firm,  large,  will  be  eminently  qualified  to  meet  difficulties; 
aveicome  obstacles:  brave  dangers :  endure  hardships;  coor* 
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tend  for  privileges  ]  maintain  and  advocate  opinions ;  riesist 
OQcroacbments ;  resent  injuries  and  insults,  &>c.\.  will  defend 
bis  ri£;ht8  to  the  very  last;  sutfer  no  imposition;  seize  upon 
Avbatever  he  undertakes  with  the  spirit  and  determination  re- 
quisite to  carry  it  through  all  opposing  difficulties*;  rather 
glory  in  opposition  than  shrink  from  it ;  be  always  ready,  if 
not  glad,  to  act  upon  tbe  defeA8ive,'if  not  upon  the  offensive ; 
inclined  to  call  in  question,  and  oppose,  the  opinions  oand  the 
proceedings  of  others,  and  partly  from  pure  love  of  opposi- 
tion ;  will  often  urge  his  own  opinions;  generally  take 
sidei  upon  every  contested  question ;  and,  with  approbat.  also 
large,  will  seek  4a  distinguish  himself:  with  a  full  or  large 
brain,  wiU  possess  energy  and  force  of  character  in  an  emi* 
nent  degree ;  and,  with  an  active  temperament,  unless  restrain, 
ed  by  large  benev.,  conscien.,  and  caus.,  will  be  naturally  too 
violent  and  too  hasty  in  his  temper,  and  subject  to  sudden 
ebullitions  of  passion. 

One  having  combat,  large,  with  large  destrnct,  will  unite 
harshness,  and  severity,  and  a  kind  of  fierceness  with  his  re- 
sistance, and  frequently  show  quite  too  much  spirit,  and,  with 
an  active  temperament,  will  not  only  be  quick  tempered,  but, 
also,  very  severe  and  vindictive  when  roused ;  but,  with  de- 
struct.  moderate  or  small,  may  be  quick  to  resent  and  resist, 
and  cool  and  intrepid  in  the  onset,  yel  will  inflict  as  little  pain 
as  possible ;  will  conquer,  yet  spare  the  vanquished,  and  can 
never  punish  one  who  has  surrendered,  especially  if  conscien. 
and  benev.  are  large  or  very  large ;  is  more  courageous  than 
cniel;  more  petulent  than  violent;  more  passionate  than 
harsh  ;  and,  when  anger  is  manifested,  will  not  add  to  it  that 
fierceness,  and  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  give  it  a  threat- 
ening aspect,  and  make  it  dreadful :  with  very  large  self-e.; 
large  destruct,  and  the  selfish  propensities  stronger  than  the 
moral  and  reasoning  faculties,  will  protect  himself  and  his 
own  exclusive  privileges  first  of  all ;  seem  to  claim  the  ser- 
vices of  others  merely  upon  the  ground  of  his  o\^tq  superior!, 
ty,  and  without  thinking  of  Returning  an  equivalent,  and, 
perhaps,  abuse  those  who  infringe  upon  his  rights,  and,  vrith 
conscien.  moderate  or  small,  those  also  who  do  not  render  him 
all  the  service  and  honour  he  claims ;  will  seldom  evince 
gratitude  for  fevours  received,  because  he  will  feel  that  they 
of  right  belong  to  him  ;  will  be  naturally  selfish  and  jealousy 
and  apt  to  treat  his  fellow  men,  except  those  whom  he  con- 
descends td  make  his  particular  friends,  with  a  kind  of  con- 
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tempt,  and  if  tliey  cross  his  path,  with  scorn :  with  acquis, 
large  or  very  large,  self-e.  large,  and  cans,  only  full,  will  de- 
fend his  property  j  stand  out  for  every  farthing  that  helongs 
to  him ;  and  be  very  angry  at  those  through  whom  he  n:ay 
l^ave  sustained  any  pecuniary  loss ;  but,  with  acquis,  onlv 
moderate,  and  self-e.  or  approbat.  large  or  very  large,  will 
permit  the  injury  of  his  property  with  comparative  impunity,' 
yet  boldly  sustam  his  injured  honour,  and  preserve  his  char- 
acter  unsullied  to  the  last,  cost  him  what  it  may:  with  self-e. 
only  moderate,  and  adhes.  large,  will  suffer  others  to  impose 
upon  himself,  yet  will  take  the  part  of  a  friend  with  a  great 
deal  more  reaainess  and  warmth  of  feeling  than  he  would 
his  own  part :  with  amat.  large,  will  defend  the  other  sex 
sooner  than  himself  or  his  own  sex — the  character,  the  per- 
son, &c.,  of  a  lover,  sooner  than  of  himself,  &c.:  with  concent 
and  destruct.  moderate  or  small,  and  an  active  temperament, 
will  be  subject  to  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which  will  contin- 
ue but  for  a  moment,  and  then  leave  him  as  calm  as  before, 
and,  perhaps,  vexed  with  himself  because  he  cannot  suppress 
his  anger :  with  lang.  and  the  reasoning  organs  large,  is 
extremely  fond  of  debate ;  very  much  inchned  to  start  oWec- 
tions  to  what  has  been  said  ;  to  argue  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question,  even  in  opposition  to  his  real  belief,  merely  from 
love  of  argument;  and,  with  large  firm.,  though  vanquished, 
will  argue  still.' 

Very  Lahge. — The  manifestations  of  combat,  very  large^ 
are  much  the  same  with  those  under  the  head  of  combat,  large, 
except  when  it  is  combined  with  large  or  very  large  selPe. 
or  approbat.,  firm,  and  destruct.,  and  only  moderate  or  full 
conscien.,  secret.,  benev.,  ven.,  and  cans.,  in  which  case 
it  actuates  one  to  attack  and  provoke  others  without  suffi- 
cient cause  ^  to  dispute  and  quarrel  with  those  around  him  ; 
crowd  himself  forward ;  push  his  opinions  on  others;  create 
disturbance;  kindle  strife;  encourage  quarrels  and  engage 
in  them;  and  creates  a  quarrelsome,  combative,  contentious 
spirit.  One  having  very  large  combat,  with  large  destruct, 
is  terrible  and  desperate  in  the  onset ;  and  fights  with  fierceness 
and  determination  :  with  large  amat,  philopro.,  and  adhes., 
will  fight  for  his  family,  yet  quarrel  with  them  himself:  \\*ith 
large  acquis.,  will  quarrel  for  a  penny:  vy^ith  large  or  very 
large  benev.,  conscien.,  and  reasoning  organs,  will  be  able 
to  regulate  his  anger  only  by  turning  abruptly  froih  his  op- 
ponent, and  by  avoiding  every  thing  calculated  to  excite  h\i 


combative  spirit;  find  extreme  difficulty  in  gOTvnunrg  lui 
anger,  and,  when  really  roused,  be  desperate. 

Full*.— One  having  combat,  full,  is.  always  ready,  when 
opposition  is  called  for,  to  engage  in  it,  and,  with  a  nervoui 
temperament,  soon  excited  to  resent  and  resist,  and  natural- 
ly quick-tempered ;  will  possess  all  necessary  boldness  and 
efficiency  of  character,  and  rather  court  opposition  than  shun  it; 
yet  will  be  far  from  beinsf  quarrelsome,  or  seeking  opposition 
for  its  own  sake.  One  having  combat,  full,  with  conscien., 
firm.,  benev.,  and  caus.  large  or  very  lars^o,  though  his  anger 
is  strong,  will  gcnerally^  govern  it;  will  be  mild,  kind,  well- 
disposed,  and  peaceable ;  avoid  quarrelling  and  contention^ 
and  yet  possess  a  large  sh^re  of  moral  courage,  and  owe  the 
combative  spirit  he  may  manifest,  more  to  the  powerful  stimu* 
lus  he  may  experience,  than  to  the  natural  activity  and 
nower  of  the  passion ;  will  show  this  feeling  more  in  bis 
husinesst  and  m  moral  and  intellectual  resistance,  than  in 
^arrelsomeness  or  physical  combat:  and  seldom  employ 
physical  force,  except  when  powerfully  excited ;  but,  with  a 
predominance  of  the  other  selfish  faculties,  will  possess  ani 
unenviable  temper.  The  combinations  under  combat  large, 
will  apply,  except  in  degree,  to  combat  full. 

Moderate.-*- One  having  combat,  moderate,  will  contend 
no  more  than  the  case  really  demands,  and  sometimes  not  even 
as  much ;  will  not  tamely  allow  himself  or  others  to  be  really 
abused  and  trampled  upon,  and  yet,  will  bear  long  before  he  will 
inanifest  resistance,  and  be  quite  as  forbearing  as  manlineai 
and  virtue  will  allow;  will  dislike  quarrelling  and  avoid  it 
as  long  as  possible ;  may  be  irritable  from  the  irritability  of 
bis  temperament,  yet  is  by  no  means  contentious ;  will  not  be» 
in  reality,  tame  and  cowardly,  nor  yet  very  efficient ;  will 
exercise  but  little  indignation,  and  be  amiable,  peaceable* 
easy  with  all,  quiet,  and  inoffensive. 

One  having  combat  moderate,  with  self-e.  moderate  or 
small,  and  large  or  very  large  philopro.,  adhes.,  acquis., 
benev.,  and  conscien.,  will  contend  for  children,  family, 
friends,  the  oppressed,  his  religious  opinions,  moral  princi- 
pies,  dtc,  with  much  spirit,  and  yet,  suffer  personal  abuse 
with  impunity:  with  large  or  very  large  seff^e.,  firm.,  con- 
scien.,  and  the  reasoning  organs,  will  maintain  his  opinions 
with  stability,  and  pursue  his  plans  with  firmness,  and  yet, 
do  it  in  a  quiet,  but  firm  and  eflectual,  manner;  seek  to  ac* 
oomplish  whatever  he  undertakes  without  opposition;  act 


diMfly  upon  tke  defensive;  make  bat  litde  noifle  or  Iniide^ 
yet  bold  on  and  persevere  till  his  purposes  and  plans  are 
tarried  through ;  and,  with  cantious.  aUo  large,  will  take  the 
castle  nther  by  siege  than  by  storm  ]  accomplisfa  considera^ 
ble,  and  in  the  best  manner,  hiA  must  take  his  own  time  for 
It ;  and  will  be  distinguished  for  his  stability,  judgment^ 
and  success :  with  large  or  very  large  caua.  and  compar., 
and  large  iotellectaal  organa  generally,  will  not  distinguish 
himself  in  argument  or  debate,  unless  when  powerfully  eir 
cited,  yet,  if  his  head  is  large,  will  then  be  original  and  logical, 
and  express  many  important  ideas ;  be  characterized  more  by 
perspicuity,  and  force  of  reason,  than  by  passion  and  fervour 
^feeling,  ^. 

Small. — One  having  combat  smaii^  will  be  unable  and 
unwilling  to  encounter  his  feilow  men ;  be  mild,  amiable,  in* 
oflfensive,  and  rather  inefficient;  kck  spirit,  and  presence  of 
mind  in  time  of  danger ;  quail  too  quick  under  opposition, 
and  shrink  from  it ;  love  peace  and  seek  it,  even  at  a  gveai 
personal  sacrifice ;  avoid  quarrelling ;  endeavour  to  reconcile 
(lie  contending;  surrender  rigtits  rather  than  contend  hi 
Aem;  endure  oppression  raSier  than  shake  it  off:  take 
abuse  in  good  part ;  be  forbearini^,  and  generally  bek)ved;  and^ 
with  destruet.  moderate,  whatever  may  be  his  otfa«rquaiitie8« 
will  be  unable  to  efiect  any  thing  of  importance,  or  cut  a  figure 
in  the  world ;  and,  with  large  or  very  large  domestick,  moral, 
and  intellectual  organs,  will  aeek  his  chief  gratification  in  ve^ 
tirement  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  activeand  pablick  life,  im 
iiteraryandacienti&ck acquirements,  religious  eaeicises,  Ac.;- 
and,  thouffh  he  mav  have  a  high  endowment  of  natural 
talent,  will  have  ootning  to  stimulate  and  brin^  it  out ;  and, 
with  cautious,  large  or  very  large,  will  be  timid,  ineaolute; 
cowardly,  and  easily  overcome  by  alarm. 

Very  Small.— One  having  combat  fftr^f  itmall,  with 
cavitiotts.  very  large,  is  passive,  tame,  cowardly,  chicken- 
hearted,  weak,  destitute  of  spirit,  force  and  energy  of  cbarae* 
er,  and  may  be  abused  with  impunity ;  is  excessively  timid; 
does  not  suIm  his  ground ;  never  ventnrea ;  will  never  mani- 
fest anger,  and  be  utterly  unable  to  withstand  opposition. 

When  the  author  was  in  the  town  of  Milton,  Pa.,  in  1836^ 
one  of  the  editors  of  that  place,  who  was  a  decided  opponent 
of  phrenolon,  lor  t)ie  purpose  of  testing  the  science,  brougbk 
forward  a  Ta<L.wbo  was  distinffuished  for  his  talents,  hia- 
sfarewdnessfe  higbbtoned,  manly  tooling,  and  fx  hia  api«iK«M 
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boldness  ai^  daring  in  horsemanship.  To  make  the  expen 
ment  the  more  satifi&ctory,  the  author  was  blindfolded.  Th« 
lad  was  described  as  possessed  of  extraordinary  talent,  and 
h^h  moral  feeling,  joined  with  some  cunning,  but  with  small 
combat.^  and  so  extreme  a  development  of  cautious,  as.  to 
make  him  timid  and  cowardly — too  timid  to  ran  any  risk,  or 
venture  near  the  brink  of  danger.  AH  present  allowed  that 
the  description,  throughout,  was  very  correct,  except  that  the 
ifiost' marked  feature  of  his  character  had  been  reversed. 
He  was  considered  the  most  daring  and  reckless  youth  in 
the  whole  village,.  Many  instances,  however,  were  soon 
cited,  of  his  unwillingness  to  mount  horses  with  which  he 
was  not  fully  acquainted,  and  which  were  considered  frac- 
tious. His  brother  also  stated,  that  he  was  excessively  afraid 
in  the  dark ;  and  only  a.  few  days  previous,  his  father  had  re- 
marked to  some  one  present,  that,  although  he  affected  great 
daring,  bravado,  and  willingness  to  fight,  &c.,  yet,  when 
brought  to  the  sticking  point,  he  always  contrived,  and  some- 
times very  ingeniously,  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  without  com- 
ing  to  blows.  Still  the  youth  affected  to  be  as  courageous 
and  as  daring  as  ever,  until,  at  supper,  in  the  evening  after 
his  examination,  wh^i  his  mother,  who  doubtless  knew  best 
his  real  character,  accosted  him  substantially  as  follows: 
•*  My  son,  you  know  that  you  are  a  coward :  why,  then,  do 
you  persist  in  denjring  it?  You  know  that  I  can  never 
make  you,  old  as  you  are,  go  to  bed  alone ;  and  that,  whenev- 
ex  you  are  left  alone  in  bed,  you  will  get  up  and  come  down.** 
•«  I  know  it,  mother,"  replied  the  humbled  boy,  "  but  I  did  not 
wish  the  other  boys  to  find  out  that  I  was  a  coward,  because, 
when  they  do,  they  will  call  me  out  to  fight" 

The  real  explanation  is  this.  His  very  large  self-e.  and 
large  approbat  created  the  demand  for  apparent  bravery,  and 
his  very  large  intellect,  and  large  secret.,  enabled  him  to 
devise  this  method  of  supplying  his  want  of  native  courage 
with  this  counterfeit  bravery ;  while  his  predominating  cau- 
tious., which  caused  his  excessrive  fear,  kept  him  from  expoa- 
ing  himself  to  any  real  danger;  and  his  self-e.  gave  him  the 
self-confidence  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ingenious  expedient 
which  his  intellect  had  devised. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  the  author.  A 
Mr.  S.,  in  a  certain  engagement  with  the  Indiana,  fought  de«- 
perately,  even  with  a  bravery  which  greatly  astonished  those 
who  had  known  his  father,  who  was  always  branded  andl 
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XMicttled  as  ai^arraat  C4^ward.  He  ^en  eoKfessed,  thai  bi^ 
fear  was  a.most  insupportable,  and  that  he  fought  thus  hmvtr 
ly  only  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  his  father. 

These  facts,  with  tea  thousand  others  which  might  easily 
ba  cited^  clearly  show,  that  whaS  is  generally  considered  bra- 
very, is  more  frequently  produced  by  approbat.  or  self-e., 
tiian  by  combat.  Hence,  great  cowards  often  appear  to  be 
men  of  real  courage.  • 

The  way  is  thus  opened  for  the  remark,  that  the  ankniA 
of  combat,  manifested^  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the 
stimulus  under  which  k  acts.  For  example^  suppose  two 
vouDg  men,  possessed  of  an  e(}ual  share  of  combat.,  and  alike 
IB  every  respect,  ejrcept,  that  one  possessed  a  very  large 
share  of  approbat  and  very  small  adhes.,  and  the  other  only  . 
a  small  degree  oi  approb^t.^  but  very  large  adhes.  Now^ 
vnder  given  circumstances,  the  Ibrmer  would  be  as  much 
nore  indignant  at  an  insult  ofiered  to  him,  and  touching  his 
honour,  than  the  latter  would  be,  as  his  approbat.  was  larger 
than  that  of  the  latter;  whereas,  the  latter  would  take  up  the 
quarrel  of  a  friend  as  mach  tquicker  than  the  former,  and 
Bght  as  much  harder,  as  his  adhes.  eJEcelled  that  of  the  form- 
er.  This  illustratioa  presents  a  gtner^U  principle^  which 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  combinations  vf  ^ny  of  the 
cfther  Acuities  with  that  of  oombat,  and  to  all  the  combina* 
tions  of  the  organs. 

The  application  of  this  principle,  will  most  satisfactorily 
explain,  how  a  man  may  be  pecfectly  honest  in  some  things, 
and  quite  dishonest  in  others,  as  ^^11  as  ten  thonsaiia  c^het 
interesting  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  It  will  explain 
to  us,  how  the  timid  and  delicate  mother,  in  rescuing  her 
darling  child  IVom  imminent  danger,  can  assume  the  boUneia 
of  the  hero,  nay,  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger. 

In  this  last  case,  the  phenomenon  is  explained  thus :  Very 
large  philopro.,  very  powerfully  excites  what  combat  there 
is,  but  for  which  excitement,  timidity  would  take  the  place  ol 
boldness,  and  cowardice,  that  of  courage. 

Location. — In  a  common  sized  head,  combat  is  located 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  behind  the  top  of  the  ear,  and  ex> 
Icfids  itseff  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  When  h  is  vefj 
large,  and  the  surrounding  organs  large,  it  will  cause  « 
thickness  of  this  part  of  the  head,  which  maybeihemoM 
easily  observed  by  placing  the  thumb  upon  the  organ  on  one 
nde,  and  thefmgers  on  the  oppo^te  side;  but  wh^  it.k 
4« 
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moderate  or  small,  there  will  be  little  protuberance  or  toeaMl 
m  this  region. 

7.  DESTRUCTIVENESS. 
Propensity  to  destroy,  exterminate^  and  inflict  pain. 

In  the  economy  of  human  society,  many  things  are  to  be 
destroyed  to  make  life  even  tolerable.  Death  and  destruc- 
tion  enter  largely  into  the  great  law  of  nature.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  some  faculty  to  exercise  this  propensity  to  d^ 
•troy.  We  often  see  it  in  the  child,  which,  long  before  it 
••  knows  how  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,"  mani* 
fests  an  innate  and  strong  propensity  to  tear  in  pieces,  breaks 
and  destroy  whatever  comes  in  its  way.  As  it  advances 
in  life,  it  even  makes  a  pastime  of  tormenting  and  killing 
flies,  and  all  such  animals  as  fall  into  its  power.  When  a 
little  older,  it  delights  in  hunting,  and  indulges  feelings  of 
hatred  and  revenge. 

We,  moreover,  see  that  this  same  characteristick  of  de- 
struction, enters  into  every  department  of  organized  matter, 
and  forms  no  unimportant  feature,  as  well  of  the  moral,  as 
of  the  naUiral,  government  of  God.  The  exercise  of  this 
function,  must  therefore  be  both  right  and  necessary,  else, 
why  should  it  be  exercised  by  the  Creator?  And  there  evi- 
dently exists,  not  only  no  reason  why  this  class  of  functions 
should  not  be  performed  by  a  distinct  mental  faculty,  bul 
there  certainly  exists  every  reason  (or  supposing  that  this  i« 
the  case.  It  is  homogeneous  in  its  kind,  and  unlike  any 
other  in  its  character ;  and,  consequently,  demands  a  distinct 
fbenky  £:>r  its  exercise,  and  upon  the  same  ground  with  any 
other  class  of  functions. 

LaroEc — One  having  destruct.  large,  with  large  combat, 
firm.,  and  self-e.,  possesses  that  sternness  and  severity  of  char* 
acter,  which  make  others  fear  to  provoke  him,  and  that  force 
of  character  which  enables  him  to  prostrate  and  surmount 
whatever  obstacles  oppose  his  progress;  accompanies  his 
mandate  with  a  threat,  either  implied  or  expressed ;  is  point* 
cd  and  sarcastwk,  if  not  bitter,  in  his  replies ;  feels  strong 
indignation  towards  those  that  displease  or  injure  him,  and 
is  disposed  to  persecute  them  by  injuring  their  feelings,  repa 
lation,  or  interests,  or  by  treating  them  with  entire  contempt 
«nd  neglect ;  experiences  a  fideliog  of  revenge  and  Uttemesi 
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which,  unbsB  restrained  by  secret,  conscien.,  beaev.,  &&,  he 
does  not  &il  to  show. 

One  having  destruct.  large*  with  large  adhes.,  loves  his 

I  friends  dearly^  yet  often  it^ures  their  feelings  by  saying  bit- 

ter things  to  them,  which,  with  conscien.  large,  he  often 
afterwards  regrets :  with  combat,  moderate,  is  slow  to  wrath, 
but  bitter  and  vindictive  when  once  roused,  and  will  have 
satisfaction  before  he  can  be  appeased :  with  secret,  large^ 
and  conscien.  moderate  or  small,  watches  his  opportunity  to 
take  vengeance,  and  strikes  in  the  dark ;  but  with  secret, 
small,  warns  before  he  strikes :  with  benev.  large  or  very 
large,  may  be  sometimes  harsh  in  his  efforts  to  do  good,  and 
thus  o*ften  cause  needless  pain,  but  will  do  this  more  by  his 
manner  than  from  any  cruel  design ;  will  be  kind,  and  sjm- 
pathetick,  and  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  yet, 
very  harsh  and  severe  when  provoked ;  and  generally  exer- 
cise this  faculty  upon  inanimate,  rather  than  upon  animate, 
objects;  with  conscien.  and  combat,  large,  and  secret,  small, 
is  apt  to  find  considerable  fault,  and  that  in  a  very  harsh  man- 
ner: with  large  or  very  large  compar.,  applies  disgusting 
epithets  to  his  enemies,  and  compares  them  to  some  most  odi- 
ous or  disgusting  object;  is  pre-emihent  for  his  sarcastick 
comparisons,  which  alv^-ays  fit  the  one  for  whom  they  are 
made,*  &c» 

Very  large. — One  having  destruct.  very  targe^  with 
large  or  very  large  benev.,  conscien.,  and  caus.,  may  be  en- 
abled so  to  govern  and  restrain  his  indignation,  that  it  will 
seldom  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds  oi  reason  and  justice, 
or  break  out  into  ungoverned  rage  and  violence,  yet  when 
roused,  will  be  dangerous,  and  like  a  chafed  lion,  and  be 
obliged  to  avoid  the  causes  of  excitement ;  will  be  fond  of 
t^sing,  and  also  of  hunting,  and  the  warlike  array  of  a  gen- 
eral muster,  &c. ;  and,  with  large  or  very  large  combat., 
self-e.,  approbat.,  firm.,  and  hope,  will  excel  as  a  soldier,  &c. 
For  other  combinations,  see  destruct.  large. 

Full. — One  having  destruct.  fuU,  with  large  firm.,  and 

^  full  combat,  and  self-e.,  has  suflicient  harshness  and  severity 

I  of  character  to  keep  off  and  punish  those  who  would  other- 

wise injure  him ;  to  take  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life,  and 
push  his  own  way  through  it;  and  to  destroy  or  subdue 

L  whatever  is  prejudicial  to  his  happiness,  yet  is  neither  mo- 

*  John  RiuDdolplk 


rose  noT  cruel;  when  driven  to  it,  can  witness  and  inilfel 
pain,  but  does  it  reluctantly,  and  causes  as  little  suffering  a# 
he  consistently  can  j  when  his  anger  »  not  highly  exci- 
ted, is  mild  in  his  disposition;  and,  excepting  occasiomti 
flurries  of  passion,  which  are  produced  by  irritability  erf 
temperament,  seldom  shows  strong  indignation. 

One  having  destruct.  full,  with  large  bencv.,  conscien., 
ideal.,  and  adhes.,  will  possess  uncommon  sympathy  and  ten* 
derness  of  feeling,  mingled  With  little  sternness  and  harsh* 
ness ;  will  secure  obedience,  and  accomplish  his  wishes  by 
kindness  and  persuasion^  more  than  by  threats  and  passion^ 
and  be  beloved  more  than  feared :  with  large  or  very  large 
benev.,  cannot  bear  to  see  pain  or  punishment  inflicte'd,  ex* 
cept  when  he  is  angry<  and  then  may  inflict  it  with  delight; 
yet,  with  large  combat,  and  mirth.,  delights  to  tease  and  tan* 
tali^e  others ;  will  not  be  wanton  and  cruel  in  the  infliction 
^f  pain,  yet  will  seldom  allow  his  indignation  to  slumber 
/vhen  his  own  interests,  or  those  of  his  friends,  or  the  cause 
of  justice  or  humanity,  demand  it;  in  ordinary  circumstan* 
ces,  will  inflict  but  little  pain,  yet  will  manifest  strong  dis* 
pleasure  towards  his  enemies,  and,  when  his  indignation  is 
rally  kindled,  show  even  more  severity  and  bitterness  than 
he  occasion  demands ;  will  not  readily  forget  the  objects  of 
his  displeasure,  and  will  be  far  from  possessing  a  tame  and 
insipid  character. 

Moderate.— One  having  destruct.  moderate,  will  roani" 
fest  only  a  moderate  share  of  indignation  and  severity  of 
character ;  often  spare  what  should  be  destroyed  or  punish* 
ed  ;  and,  with  large  or  very  large  benev.,  will  be  unable  to 
witness  suffering  and  death,  much  less  to  cause  them ;  and  will 
not  possess  sufficient  force  of  mind  or  fierceness  of  character  to 
drive  through  important  undertakings :  with  benev.  and  the 
moral  organs  generally  large  or  very  large,  will  be  beloved 
more  than  feared ;  will  possess  an  extraordinary  share  of 
sympathy,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  overcome  him,  and 
amount  to  a  weakness ;  and  will  secure  his  wishes  more  by 
persuasion  and  mild  measures,  than  by  threats  or  harshness. 

Small. — One  having  destruct.  smdlU  manifests  his  ang«r 
in  so  feeble  a  manner,  that  it  effects  but  little,  and  provokes 
a  smile,  rather  than  fear:  with  benev.  very  large,  possesses 
too  little  hardness  of  heart  to  inhabit  a  world  of  sufTering 
and  endure  its  cruelties  and  hardships,  and  caxmot  himseU 
endure  physical  suffering. 


In  ^8  petvMed  «serclfte,  this  Acuity  creates  a  vindictive^ 
bitter,  revengefal,  over-bearing -spirit;  delights  iti  tantalizing 
and  tormenting ;  prod^ices  cruelty  towards  beasts,  and  those 
in  its  power;  gives  a  relish  for  hnnting,  killing,  destroying, 
witnessing  publick  executions,  and  such  amusements  as  the 
fighting  of  men,  dogs,  and  fowls,  in  bull-bating,  bear-bating, 
kc. ;  produces  a  propensity  for  war,  murder,  violence,  blood- 
shed, &c. ;  instigates  children  and  others  to  stone,  catch,  tor- 
ment, and  oestroy  birds,  insects,  and  such  animals  as  fall  in 
their  way,  and  also  to  stamp,  strike,  tear  in  pieces,  and  ex- 
hibit other  signs  of  rage,  violence,  &c. ;  and,  with  approbat. 
ai)d  self-e.  very  large,  to  engage  in  duelling,  &c.,  and  pur- 
sue  enemies  till  revenge  is  fully  satisfied. 

That  the  class  of  functions  here  described,  constitutes  a 
very  extensive  and  a  Very  influential  portion  of  the  mental 
operations,  no  attentive  observer  of  human  nature  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  Every  page  of  the  history  of  man,  from  that 
which  records  the  murder  of  Abel  by  his  own  brother,  to 
that  which  closes  with  the  wars  of  Florida  and  Texas,  is 
written  in  characters  of  violence  and  blood.  Even  the  most 
fevourite  amusements  of  men  have  always  been  sanguinary: 
a  specimen  of  which  are  the  theatrical  representations  and 
gladiatorial  shows  which  have  always  delighted  mankind. 
Every  publick  execution  is  crowded  with  eager  spectators  ot 
all  classes  and  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  who  attend  mainly  to 
gratify  their  destruct.  by  witnessing  the  violent  death  of  a 
fellow  mortal.  Almost  every  newspaper  is  stained  with  the 
horrid  details  of  some  cold-blooded  murder,  duel,  or  suicide, 
or  some  other  act  of  violence  or  destruction  in  some  of  the 
unnumbered  forms  it  assumes.  If  phrenology  did  not  make 
provision  for  this  class  of  functions,  this  omission  would  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  its  destitution  of  truth,  and  inconsis- 
tency with  nature. 

Its  exercise  is  either  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  the 
eircumstances  in  which,  and  the  objects  upon  which,  it  is 
txercised.  Perhaps  no  organ  is  more  liable  to  be  abused 
than  this,  or  productive  of  more  misery;  and  yet, this  is  by 
Ho  means  oxving  to  the  nature  and  the  original  character  of 
tlie  faculty,  but  solely  to  its  perversion.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  Its  proper  education. 

Location-. — ^This  organ  is  located  beneath  the  temporal 
bone,  and,  when  large,  extends  from  three  to  six  eighths  of 
an  inch  abo^ve  the  top  of  the  car.    Whea  it  is  very  large,  'i 
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thickens  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  head,  and  makes  the 
ears  stand  out  from  the  head.  When  it  is  large  or  very 
large,  and  secret,  is  small,  it  produces  a  horizontal  ridgo 
wluch  extends  about  half  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  ears 


8.  ALIMENTIVENESS. 
Appetite  for  susteruince — desire  for  nutriiiotu 

This  faculty  creates  a  relish  for  food,  drink,  &c. ;  renders 
miportant  assistance  iu  selecting  the  kinds  of  food  bei^t 
calculated  to  nourish  the  body;  when  the  system  needs  a 
further  supply  of  food  and  drink,  produces  hunger  and 
thirst,  and,  when  it  is  un perverted,  and  the  stomach  is  in  a 
healthy  state,  is  a  sure  directory  as  to  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  food  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and 
health. 

LAROE.---One  having  aliment.  large^  is  very  fond  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  and  frequently  eats  more  than  health 
and  comfort  require;  partakes  of  food  with  a  very  keen  rel- 
ish; sets  a  very  high  value  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  palate; 
and,  according  to  his  means,  is  a  good  liver. 

One  having  aliment,  large,  with  acquis*  also  large,  will  in- 
dulge his  appetite,  when  he  can  do  so  without  too  great  ex- 
pense ;  but,  when  good  eating  is  costly,  will  sometimes  suffer 
Aunger  rather  than  pay  a  high  price  to  appease  it,  except 
where  he  is  ashamed  not  to  eat ;  will  expend  money  reluctantly 
for  sweetmeats,  <&c.,  unless  his  aliment,  is  stimulated  by  a 
&vourite  dish,  or,  to  him,  favourite  sweetmeats,  but  will,  nev* 
ertheless,  find  it  hard  to  keep  from  eating  whatever  delicacies 
may  be  in  his  way  i  with  acquis,  moderate  or  small,  will 
spend  his  time  andi  money  freely  for  rich  viands  and  rare 
liquors;  and,  if  largo  or  very  large  adhes.  be  added  to  this 
combination,  will  not  only  take  the  greatest  delight  at  th« 
convivial  board  and  the  social  meal,  but  will  spend  money 
even  more  lavishly  than  is  necessary  to  entertain  his  friends; 
with  conscien.  large  or  very  large,  will  feel  guilty  whenevet 
be  over-indulges  his  appetite,  and  will  endeavour  to  regulafee 
his  eating  according  to  his  ideas  of  duty,  yet  will  be  obliged 
to  struggle  hard  against  this  as  '*  an  easily  besetting  sin,"  by 
which  he  will,  nevertheless,  be  often  overtaken :  with  con* 
«eien.  and  ven.  large  or  .very  large,  will  be  thankful  i<Mr  his 
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ftod  as  a  bountiful  grift  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker  :♦  witli 
lang.,  mirth.,  and  adhes;  large  or  very  large,  and  secret,  only 
moderate,  ^i!l  be  conversational,  social,  and  humorous  at  the 
festal  board:  with  the  intellectual  organs  generally  large, 
Tvill  prefer  cimversation  upon  rational  and  scientifick  sub- 
jects :  with  ideal,  large  or  very  large,  must  have  his  food 
prepared  in  the  nicest  manner,  and  in  elegant  and  fashion- 
able dishes ;  but,  with  ideal,  moderate,  thinks  more  of  the 
food  and  of  the  cookery,  than  of  the  ceremonies  or  the  style, 
of  the  table ;  with  self-e.  large,  and  acquis,  only  moderate  or 
full,  will  be  satisfied  only  with  the  first  and  the  best  table, 
even  if  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it:  with  large 
approbat.  and  ideal.,  will  be  very  ceremonious  at  table ;  but 
with  ideal,  only  moderate,  and  self-e.  and  cans,  large,  will 
despise  ceremony,  yet,  with  large  or  very  large  benev.,  will 
provide  bountifully,  and  show  great  hospitality  at  table,  with- 
out much  splendour  or  ceremony,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  aliment,  isery  large,  will  be  too 
much  given  to  the  indulgence  of  a  voracious  appetite ;  too  ready 
to  ask  **  what  he  shall  eat  and  drink  f  will  think  as  much 
of  his  meals  as  of  ahnost  arty  thing  else,  and  be  strongly  in- 
clined to  act  the  epicure  or  the  gormand.  The  combinations 
of  aliment,  very  large,  are  ana'jogous  to  those  produced  by 
aliment,  large,  except  that  its  manifestations  will  be  greater  in 
degree,  which  the  judgment  of  the  reader  will  readily  supply. 

Full. — One  having  aliment,  full,  partakes  of  food  with 
a  good  relish,  yet  is  not  a  gormandizer,  nor  very  particular 
in  regard  to  what  he  eats  and  drinks ;  can  endure  a  poor 
diet,  yet  is  very  partial  to  a  variety  of  rich  dishes,  and  some- 
times overloads  his  stomach.  The  combinations  of  aliment, 
full,  resemble  those  of  aliment,  large,  except  in  an  Inferiour 
degree. 

Moderate. — One  having  alhnent.  moderate,  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  a  relish  for  food,  yet,  when  in  health,  is 
not  particular  as  to  what  he  eats ;  prefers  a  plain,  simple  diet 
to  that  which  is  highly  seasoned  and  very  rich,  &c. 

One  having  aliment,  moderate,  with  acquis,  large,  will 
grudge  the  money  he  pays  for  his  meals,  and  frequently  sul^ 
ler  hunger  rather  than  pay  the  customary  price  for  there ; 
will  prefer  to  take  up  with  a  poorer  meal  or  a  cold  bite  at  a 
-lower  price,  than  to  pay  well  for  the  best :  with  conscien. 

*  HobM,  Uie  castom  of  **aaking  a  bleniog"  upon  ibod,  andof  *<  retoniiiig  UiMiki#* 
Ibrit 
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large  or  very  large,  finds  little  difficulty  in  governing  hjn 
appetite,  because  he  has  so  little  to  govern,  t&c. 

Small. — One  having  aliment,  imally  will  have  but  an  in- 
different  or  a  poor  appetite ;  will  care  little  about  what  he 
eats,  or  when  he  eats ;  and,  with  acquis,  large^go  long  with* 
out  food,  and  live  very  pooiiy,  rather  than  part  with  his 
money  to  pay  for  food. 

Gluttony,  gormandising,  luxurious  living,  intemperance  lid 
all  its  forms,  and  the  unnatural  cravings  of  the  stomach,  are 
the  perverted  exercises  of  this  faculty.  To  see  the  pains 
taken,  and  the  preparations  made,  and  the  time  and  money 
Worse  than  wasted,  merely  in  gratifying  this  propensity,  is 
most  astonishing:  and,  above  all,  to  see  the  monstrous  per- 
versions of  it  which  everywhere  abound,  to  the  reflect 
ing,  sober  mind,  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  That  man, 
made  in  the  image  of  his  God,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
such  transcendent  powers  of  thoufifht  and  feeling,  that  man 
should  thus  "  make  a  god  of  his  belly,"  and,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  indulging  to  excess  this  animal  passion,  thus  de- 
mean and  degrade  himself  so  far  below  the  brute  creation-*- 
thus  clog  the  wheels  of  this  wonderful  machine  which  we 
call  mind^  exhibits,  in  a  most  mortifying  light,  the  depravity 
into  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  being  led.  Yet  such 
is  the  deplorable  fact,  and  such  is  likely  to  be  the  character 
and  condition  of  man,  so  long  as  he  "lives  to  eat,"  instead  of 
**  eating  to  live,"  and  thus  continues  to  indulge  bis  animal 
propensities  at  the  expense  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  Ac- 
uities. 

The  experience  of  all  mankind  shows  that  there  exists  a 
reciprocal  and  most  intimate  connexion  between  the  faculty 
of  alim^t.  and  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and,  also,  between  the 
state  of  the  stomach  and  the  conditions  of  the  brain ;  and  still 
further,  between  the  state  of  the  brain  and  the  mental  opera- 
tions, or,  between  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  But  this  subject  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  upon  physiology. 

Location. — Aliment,  is  located  just  before,  ana  a  little 
below,  destruct,  in  front  of  the  top  part  of  the  ears,  above  the 
back  part  of  the  zigomatick  process,  and  beneath  the  antari- 
or  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  destruct.,  by  its  being  situated  farther  forward  Uian  d4V 
struct,  and  a  little  below  it  It  is  generally  large  or  very 
large  in  children. 
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propensity  to  acquire  substance,  and  to  appropriate  it  io 
pne^s  self— love  of  property — desire  to  amass  ioealth,  lay  up, 
own,  possess,  keep,  ^c. 

This  faculty  loves  money  as  an  end,  and  not  as  a  means; 
mDne3r  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  what  it  will  ]mrchase: 
gives  ideas  of  exclusive  right,  and  personal  ownership  and 
possession ;  creates  that  feeling  of  meum  et  tunm,  or  that  ino- 
pression  that  certain  things  are  our  own,  and  that  other 
things  belong  to  others,  which  is  so  universally  manifestea 
among  men,  and  upon  which  the  law,  and,  indeed,  all  our 
claims  to  property,  are  founded,  &c. 

This  faculty,  in  its  operation,  brings  within  our  reach  most 
of  the  necessities,  and  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries,  of  life ;  is 
the  great  nerve  of  commerce,  manufactures,  inventions,  and 
business  in  all  its  multi^nous  forms ;  and  is  the  great  mov- 
ing cause  of  husbandry,  trade,  the  arts,  and  the  improve- 
ments with  which  mankind  are  blessed.  We  lUtle  realize 
how  much  we  owe  to  this  faculty.  The  making  of  books, 
and  apparel,  and  houses,  the  cultivation  of  farms,  the 
building  of  villages,  and  cities,  and  stores,  and  canals,  and 
the  possession  of  nearly  all  that  prevents  life  from  being  one 
dreary  waste,  may  be  traced,  through  the  helps  afforded  by 
the  other  faculties,  directly  to  the  influence  of  this  love  of 
money.  Without  this  fBiculty,  man,  like  those  beasts  which 
are  destitute  of  it,  when  he  had  satiated  his  hunger,  and 
slaked  his  thirst,  would  wander  on  till  again  overtaken  by 
these  cravings  of  his  nature ;  would  not  provide,  in  healtn 
and  the  vigour  of  life,  for  sickness  and  old  age,  but,  like  the 
savage  of  our  western  wilderness,  in  whom  it  is  generally 
•mall,  would  live  ''  iron  hand  to  mouth,"  providing  nothing 
for  a  rainy  day,  and  idling  away  his  lifa 

That  this  feeling  exists,  and  even  manifests  itself  in  bold 

II  relief  in  the  human  character,  every  observer  of  human  nature 
^            will  at  once  admit ;  and  that,  while,  in  some,  it  amounts  to  a 

ruling  passion,  in  others,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.     Here, 
then,  we  have  a  distinct,  a  sui  generis,  and  a  homogeneous 
i  elass  of  functions;  and  we  must  hence  conclude,  that  there 

f  exists  a  distinct  powjer  of  the  mind  which  performs  it. 

IiARaE. — One  having  acquis,  large,  is  stimulaJtcd  by  hia 
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love  of  money,  to  use  arduous  and  8elf*denying  eflbrts  in 
order  o  acquire  wealth  ^  taice^  delight  in  accumulating  prop- 
erty of  every  description ;  spends  his  money  reluctantly  for 
things  to  be  consumed  ;  cannot  endure  to  see  wasta ;  enters 
upon  his  money-making  plans  in  good  earnest,  or,  pt>rhap8, 
makes  them  his  main  object  of  pursuit ;  unless  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  handling  large  sums  of  money,  has  a  watchful  and 
eager  eye  upon  the  small  change,  both  in  making  and  in  spend- 
ing money ;  thinks  much  of  becoming  rich  ;  seems  to  place 
his  heart  upon  what  property  he  may  possess ;  and  seeks^ 
with  avidity,  to  obtain  all  that  belongs  to  him. 

One  having  acquis,  large,  with  self-e.  only  moderate,  and 
eonscien.  and  caus.  only  full,  will  occasionally  discover  a 
penuriousness,  littleness,  and  closeness  in  his  dealings,  and 
also  banter  for  trifles,  if  not  for  the  half- cent:  with  hope  large 
or  very  large,  not  only  has  strong  desires  to  accumulate  prop- 
erty, but  also  views  every  project  of  acquiring  it,  through  the 
magnifying  medium  of  hope,  and  thus  exaggerates  every  pros- 
pect for  making  money ;  and,  with  firm,  and  self-e.  also  larfliB 
or  very  large,  is  eminently  enterprising;  devises  bold 
schemes  for  acquiring  property,  and  enters  upon  them  with 
great  determination  and  energy,  cheered  on  by  seemingly 
bright  prospects  of  success :  with  the  perceptive  organs  also 
large  or  very  large,  is  a  first  rate  judge  of  property ;  prone 
to  trade  and  speculate ;  and,  with  secret,  also  large,  will  ex- 
cel in  negotiating,  and  in  conductmg  a  trade ;  is  seldom  taken 
in,  and  generally  gets  the  best  of  the  bargain:  with  hope 
yery  large,  cautious,  only  moderate,  and  concent  small,  will 
be  disposed  to  enter  so  largely  into  business  as  to  endanger 
an  entire  failure;  to  venture  beyond  his  means  and  capabili- 
ties ;  to  speculate  too  largely;  to  acquire  his  money  by  traffick, 
or  by  investing  it,  expecting  thereby  greatly  to  increatn 
it;  and,  with  large  combat,  and  desiract.  in  addition, 
will  be  likely  to  prosecute  his  money-making  operations 
with  great  vigour  and  energy ;  and  with  firm,  also  large  or 
very  large,  to  drive  them  tnrou|;h  all  opposing  difficuhiei^ 
and  either  to  "make  or  break ;''  will  be  subject  to  reverses 
of  fortune,  and  sometimes  lose  by  imprudence  what  he  has 

Sained  by  enterprise ;  but,  with  combat.,  cautious.,  self^., 
ope,  and  the  reasoning  or^ns  large  or  very  large,  arW  the 
perceptive  at  least  full,  will  combine  uncommon  energf, 
with  uncommon  prudence  ;  may  enter  largely  into  business, 
yet  will  be  so  careful  and  judicious  as  generally  to  seeure 


imadfrngtoM  losMsaadaecideiiCt;  will  gpeneniHy  btirftlbY- 
tune  >]pon  his  side ;  and,  with  a  large  asd  active  hraiu,  im* 
less  prevented  by  his  friendship,  his  bener.,  or  his  conscten., 
or  0y  accideats  against  which  no  carefulness  br  sagacity  could 
provide,  will  doubtless  become  rich ;  but  with  hope  mode- 
rate, and  cautions,  large  or  very  large,  will  desire  to  enter 
largely  into  business,  yet  fear  to  do  so;  frequently  be  "a 
day  after  the  hir ;"  and  delibenUe  so  long  before  he  decides 
vrhat  to  do,  as  to  lose  the  most  fevourable  time  for  action ; 
yet  will  sustain  fewer  losses,  and,  in  what  he  does  undertake, 
will  be  more  sure  of  success ;  will  not  invest  his  money  un- 
less he  can  foresee  the  necossary  result  of  the  undertaking ;  to 
acquire  property,  saves  rnXber  than  speadtUes  ;  and  prefers  an 
income  that  is  more  sure,  though  it  may  be  more  sltw,  to  one 
that  is  more  promising,  yet  more  precarious ;  takes  all  availa- 
ble security  against  losses  by  fire,  by  accidents,  by  dishon- 
esty, 1^  in  any  other  way ;  makes  every  thing  as  safe  as  pos* 
Bible ;  and  is  over^careful  in  all  his  pecuniary  transactions, 
Ae.:  with  hope  very  large,  concent,  small,  and  firm*  only 
iiiU,  will  be  likely  fic^equentJy  to  change  his  plan  of  operation^ 
tnr,  it  may  be,  his  business,  hoping  Ifaereby  to  get  rich  the 
«ioner ;  will  never  be  satisfied  to  **let  well  enough  alone,^' 
jior  to  pursue  one  steady  occupation  long  enough  to  reap 
ttuch  profit ;  but,  with  firm,  large  or  very  large,  and  hope 
i#ss  than  firm.,  will  be  likely  to  pursue  one  steady  business 
and  plan  of  operation  ihrougn  life,  unless  literally  compelled 
4o  change  it  by  dtity,  or  judgment,  or  friendship,  or  some  oth- 
0r  powerful  motive:  with  cautious,  very  larc^e,  through  fear 
of  consequences,  may  waver  in  businen,  and  will  labour  un- 
der the  greatest  anxiety  about  his  property ;  and,  with  hope 
•mall,  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  friends  plenty,  and  the  fairest 
prospects,  may  really  apprehend  poverty  and  even  starvation : 
with  compar.  and  eaus.  large  or  very  large,  intuitively  per- 
ceives what  means  or  canses  put  in  operation,  are  naturally 
calculated  to  efK»ct  certain  ends ;  what  property  will  be  likely 
to  increase  in  value ;  lays  judicious  plans ;  makes  shrewd  cal- 
culations as  to  what  will  be ;  and,  with  cautious,  also  large,  so 
calculates  as  generally  lo  succeed,  dec. :  with  conscien.  large 
^r  very  h^/ge,  though  he  may  be  very  eager  in  his  desire  for 
flfroney,  and  tax  all  his  powers  to  accumulate  property,  yet 
'WiU  acquire  itantf  by  konest  means;  despise  the** tricks 
isi  tiade,''»  and  can  be  safely  relied  upon:  with  lo^g* 
or  very  lavge  iBteMeet«al   organs,  will  prefer  to  make 
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money  by  tome  intellectual,  scienufick,  or  lilevary  pur- 
suit, &C.  .  - 

Acquis,  merely  deflires  property,  but  the  kind  of  property  se- 
lected for  acquintion,  is  determined  by  the  wants  and  the  tastes 
of  the  other  faculties.  One  having  acquis,  large,  for  example, 
with  philopro.  also  large,  will  desire  property  both  for  its  own 
^ke,  and,  also,on  account  of  children,  or,  with  all  the  domes 
tick  faculties  energetick,  for  his  family,  and  will  spend  it  freely 
for  their  sake :  with  approbat.  large  or  very  large,  will  seek 
money  both  to  lay  up,  and  also  to  obtain  approbation  by  dress, 
equipage,  elegant  furniture,  &c.,  and  expend  it  freely  for 
these  purpo&es,  yet  may  show  penuriousness  in  other  respects : 
with  benev.  very  large,  will  lore  money,  yet  give  it  freely  to 
relieve  suffering,  and  also  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  men : 
with  large  or  very  large  moral  and  religious  organs,  will  be 
likely  to  "be  diligent  in  his  business,"  economical  and, per- 
haps, close  in  money  matters,  yet  will  give  freely  to  benevo- 
lent, missionary,  and  religious  objects,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  men  to  Christianity :  with  ideal,  and  ven.  very 
large,  will  be  likely  to  lay  up  ancient  coins,  paintings,  books, 
dbc.,  and  be  an  antiquarian?  with  the  selfish  faculties  strong 
and  vigorous,  will  lay  up  such  things  as  will  gratify  his  va- 
rious  selfish  passions:  with  the  intellectual  organs  large, 
books,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  other  assistants  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits;  and,  with  ideal,  also  very  large,  books 
that  are  elegantly  bound  and  embossed,  minerals,  curious 
specimens  of  nature  and  art,  &c. :  with  several  of  these  or- 
gans large  or  very  large,  will  desire  money  for  its  ovm 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  family,  for  purposes  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement, for  benevolent  and  literary  objects,  &c.,  all  com- 
bined. Hence,  this  universal  scrambling  for  the  **  root  of  all 
evil,"  which  is  the  bane  of  human  happiness  and  moral  virtue. 

This  analysis  of  "  the  love  of  money"  is  certainly  most 
beautiful.  Phrenology  shows  us  not  only  how  strong  the 
love  of  money  is  in  every  man,  but,  also,  the  eharacief 
of  this  love,  and  the  ultimate  ends  sought  to  be  reached  by  it 

Vert  Large. — One  having  acquis,  very  large,  makes 
money  his  idol ;  taxes,  to  the  utmost  all  his  powers  to  amass 
wealth ;  makes  every  sacrifice,  and  endures  every  hardship 
to  secure  this  object,  and  allows  nothing  to  divert  him  from 
jt;  spends  money  grudgingly,  and  is  so  penurious  and  ck>ee- 
fistea  as  to  deprive  himself  of  many  of  the  comibrts,  and  of 
all  the  luxuries,  of  life ;  is  covetous  and  miserly,  unleis  benen 
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isd  conaeien.  are  equally  largd,  and  can  never  be  satisfied 
witb  adding  field  to  field,  house  to  house,  &c.* 

One  having  acquis,  yeiy  large,  with  con)bat.  and  destruct. 
also  large,  and  benev.  and  conscien.  only  moderate  or  full, 
will  **  grind  the  face  of  the  poor ;"  practice  extortion ;  take 
every  advantage  of  his  fellow  menj  make  all  the  money  he 
can,  both  by  fair  and  foul  means;  and  is  light  fingered. 
The  combinations  under  this  head  will  coincide  with  those 
under  the  head  of  acquis,  large,  with  the  modification  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  increase  of  acquis. 

Full. — One  having  acquis,  full,  will  be  likely  to  be  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  anxious  to  acquire  possesions,  both  from 
love  of  money,  and  also  to  secure  the  comforts  of  life ;  will 
be  zealous,  if  not  quite  eager,  in  all  his  money-making  pur- 
suits ;  and  unwilling  to  spend  his  money  except  when  his 
stronger  faculties  demand  it  for  their  gratification  ;.will  be  nei- 
ther prodigal  nor  penurious,  unless  made  so  by  circumstances; 
will  be  likely  to  save  enough  to  live  comfortably,  but  live 
well  upon  what  he  has,  yet,  as  a  general  thing,  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  money  by  him,  and  seem  to  be  extravagant. 

So  far  as  the  making  of  money  and  the  class  of  substan- 
ces selected  for  acquisition  are  concerned,  the  selections 
under  acquis,  large,  wUi  apply  to  acquis,  full ;  yet,  in 
the  spending  of  money,  there  may  be  a  difl[erence.  One 
having  acquis,  full,  with  approbat.,  and  ideal.,  &c.,  large  or 
very  large,  will  be  industrious  in  making  money,  and  quite 
anxious  to  become  rich,  yet  will  spend  it  too  freely  for  fash- 
ionable and  ornamental  articles  of  convenience,  dress,  equi- 
page, &c.,  or  to  make  a  show ;  with  ideal,  and  local,  very 
large,  in  travelling;  with  adhes.  and  benev.  large  or  very 
large,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  friends;  with  the  reli- 
gious  organs  very  large,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion 
and  advancing  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  and  will 
take  much  more  delight  in  spending  his  money  in  this  way, 
than  in  laying  it  up ;  with  large  or  very  large  intellectual 
oi  gans,  in  such  things  as  will  gratify  these  Siculties ;  with 
oeveral  organs  large,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gratify  the 
greatest  number  of  them ;  with  amat.  and  adhes.  large  or 
very  large,  in  supplying  the  wants,  and  augmenting  the 
plennures,  of  the  other  sex,  &c. 

This  same  principle  of  spending^money,  applies  to  acquis. 

•^  ffViphen  Gerard,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  picture  shows  a  very  laign 
d«v«l:;?ment  of  acquis. 
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btrge,  whoever  the  larger  organs  require  It,  at  whose maixfeto 
acquis,  will  unlock  faer  treasures,  and  may  even  permit  extra va* 
gance.  The  additional  combinations  of  acquis,  full  with  the 
other  organs,  will  be  found  to  be  intermediate  between  those 
under  acquis,  large,  and  acquis,  moderate. 

MoDERATB. — One  having  acquis,  moderate,  desires  mo- 
ney more  as  a  means  than  as  an  end,  more  for  its  ttses  than  to 
lay  up ;  will  pay  too  little  attention  to  small  sums,  spend  his 
money  too  freely,  so  that  he  can  hardly  account  for  the 
amount  spent ;  does  not  grudge  what  he  spends,  or  gives,  or 
sees  given ;  though  he  may  he  indastrious,  will  not  be  suffi* 
ciently  economical ;  will  as  soon  purchase  things  to  conmme 
as  to  keep ;  and  prefers  to  take  the  good  of  his  money  as  he 
goes  along,  instead  of  laying  it  up. 

One  having  acquis,  moderate,  with  the  domestick  organs- 
very  large,  will  be  likely  to  spend  his  money  for  the  presentt 
rather  than  reserve  it  for  the  future,  wants  of  his  family :' 
with  the  selfish  faculties  strong,  and  the  moral  and  reasoning 
deficient,  w^ill  spend  his  money  upon  the  gratification  of  his 
passions,  and  seldom  accumulate  property :  with  approbat. 
and  ideal,  very  large,  and  caus.  only  full,  will  be  extra va. 
gant ;  likely  to  run  into  debt  for  the  purpose  of  dashing  out ; 
and  will  be  foppish:  with  combat.,  destruct, self-e.,  and  firm, 
large  or  very  larger  will  almost  throw  away  money  to  gratify 
his  will :  with  ideal,  and  self-e.  large  or  very  large,  never 
purchases  a  poor  article,  and  pleases  his  fancy,  com  para* 
lively  regardless  of  its  cost;  and,  with  hope  rlso  large 
or  very  large,  will  be  too  apt  to  run  into  debt;  spend 
money  in  anticipation  of  future  income ;  and  be  too  prodi* 
gal.  One  having  acquis,  moderate,  may  have  a  very 
strong  desire  to  make  money,  but  not  upon  its  own  account : 
with  the  domestick  organs  large,  when  he  comes  to  have  a 
family  of  his  own,  will  love  money  much  more  than  before, 
on  their  account :  with  the  intellectual  organs  generally  large^ 
will  desire  it  to  facilitate  his  Ktemry  pursuits,  Ac.  Hence, 
the  amount  of  one's  acquis,  can  seldom  be  determined,  either 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seeks  it,  or  the  manner  of 
his  spending  it; and  hence,  also,  some  appear  to  be  spend- 
thrifts  at  one  period  of  their  lives,  and  misers  at  another.*^ 

•  The  author  is  acquainted  ^^ith  a  Mr.-  H.  who,  until  within  five  years, 
wu  teenstonied  to  Fpend  an  annual  income  of  several  thousand  dollars, 
hiyiog  up  nothing ;  but  who.  since  that  time,  has  acted  up  to  a  determina* 
tk>n  to  make,  and  save,  all  tne  money  he  can«  not  because  he  loves  mo* 
ney,  per  tese,  any  better  now  than  he  did  then,  but  from  other  motives^ 
His  fellow  citizens  call  him  penurious. 
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Small. — One  haring  acquis,  small,  holds  money  Toeselj; 
spends  it  without  sufficient  consideration,  and  often  without 
receiving  its  full  value ;  is  thoughtless  how  his  money  goes, 
and,  w^ith  hope  very  large,  will  live  on,  enjoying  the  present, 
thinking  that  the  future  will  provide  for  iisell ;  will  spt^nd 
his  last  dollar  as  freely  as  his  first ;  is  wasteful,  or  at  least, 
does  not  save  the  fragments :  and,  with  approbat.  and  ideal 
very  large,  and  cans,  only  full,  will  he  a  spendthrift ;  lay  out 
his  money  to  very  little  advantage ;  run  into  deht  without 
making  a  provision  for  payment,  &c.  For  additional  com* 
hinations,see  those  under  acquis,  moderate. 

Very  Small. — One  having  acquis,  very  small,  neither 
knows  or  considers  the  value  of  money ;  cares  not  how  it  goes, 
nor  how  expensive  things  are,  provided  they  take  his  fancy: 
will  have  no  idea  of  laying  up  property  and,  with  ideal,  ana 
approbat.  very  large,  will  spend  all  he  can  command  ;  every 
thing  pertaining  to  money  being  determined  by  his  other 
Acuities. 

In  females,  this  faculty  is  generally  weaker  than  in  males, 
while  ideal,  and  approbat.  are  generally  much  larger,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that  they  spend  money  so  much  more 
freely  than  men,  especially,  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Tne  author  has  observed,  that  the  sons  of  rich  parents 
generally  possess  the  organ  (as  they  do  the  faculty)  develop- 
ed in  an  inferiour  degree.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact, 
that,  having  an  abundance  of  money  at  command,  they  haire 
had  nothing  to  stimulate,  and  thus  increase,  this  faculty,  so 
that,  from  mere  tvant  of  exercise,  it  becomes  weak  and 
feeble.  This  likewise  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  children 
of  men  who  have  made  themselves  rich,  generally  make  a 
very  poor  use  of  their  fathers' earnings,  and  oflen  fall  into 
dissipated  habits.  A  deficiency  of  this  faculty  is  one  cause 
of  their  idleness,  and  this,  the  cause  of  their  dissipation, 
and  this,  frequently,  thecause  of  their  ruin. 

Thus  it  is,  that  fall  acquis,  is  an  important  inducement  to 
industry,  and,  therefore,  highly  promotive  of  virtue  and 
moral  worth ;  whilst  a  deficiency  of  this  faculty  leaves  open 
the  floodgates  of  temptation  and  dissipation.  If  this  is  so, 
the  lesson  thus  taught  mankind,  by  phrenology,  is  invalua*' 
ble.  We  are  thus  taught  the  importance  of  a  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  acquis.,  and,  also,  what  that  proper  education  is.  We 
are  farther  taught,  that  the  exercise  of  acquis,  is  virtuous  or 
Ticious,  not  in  itstlf,  nor  in   its  medium  exercise,  knt 
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in  its  extremes  of  manifestation.  This  faculty  certainly  needs 
to  be  educated  no  less  than  cans.,  event.,  calcu.,  or  any  other 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  perverted  manifestations  of  acquis,  are,  theft,  cheating, 
extortion ;  with  construct,  and  imitat.  large,  forgery,  counter- 
feiting, burglary; penuriousness,  meanness,  a  miserly,  sordid, 
money-loving,  covetous  feeling,  &c. 

Location. — This  organ  is  located  just  before  secret,  and 
above  aliment. ;  or,  upon  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  a  little 
farther  forward  than  the  fore  part  of  the  ears ;  or,  in  th«*  mid- 
dle of  a  line  connecting  the  Oi'gans  of  cautious,  and  calcu. 
It  seldom  causes  a  protuberance,  but,  when  it  is  large,  the 
thickness  of  the  head  just  in  front,  and  a  little  above  the  tops 
of  the  ears,  will  be  conspicuous,  even  to  the  eye.  ^ 

10.  SECRETIVENESS. 

Propenstty  and  ability  to  secrete,  to  conceal^  and  to  sup 
press  the  expression  of  the  other  mental  operations. 

We  often  think  and  feel  what  it  would  be  ver^  impropei 
for  us  to  express.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  some  faculty,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  suppress  the  open  manifestation  of  the 
various  mental  operations,  until  the  reasoning  faculties, 
conscien.,  benev.,  &c.,  have  decided  upon  the  propriety  and 
the  utility  of  their  expression.  The  legitimate  office  of  this 
organ  is  not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  to  keep  the 
secrets  intrusted  to  the  individual,  but  to  enable  him  success- 
fully to  keep  his  own  secrets,  and  conceal  his  own  plans  from 
general  observation.  It  is  even  unfavourable  to  keeping  the 
aecrets  of  others ;  because,  inasmuch  as  it  has  to  do  with 
secrets,  it  creates  an  anxiety,  not  only  to  ascertain  the  secrets 
of  others,  but  also  to  reveal  them  as  secrets,  but  with  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy. 

A  good  endowment  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  prudence 
of  character,  particularly  in  speaking  of,  and  exposing,  one's 
business,  &c.,  and  also  to  etiquette  and  modern  politeness.  It 
removes  the  blunt,  unpolished  edge  from  the  manner  of  ex- 
pression, tippearance,  &c.;  assists  in  covering  many  weak 
points  of  character ;  and  prevents  exposures,  not  to  physical 
dangers,  (for  this  is  the  office  of  cautious.,)  but  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  designing  and  the  envious,  to  the  impositions  of 
the  crafty,  and  th^  false  constructions  of  all. 

Larqe. — One  having  secret  large^  will  generally  keep 


Ut  thoughts,  feelings,  business,  plans,  opinions,  &c.  chieflir 
to  himself,  excepi  when  they  are  drawn  from  him;  will 
effect  his  purposes  indirectly,  and  without  detection;  will 
govern  his  feelings,  and  restrain  the  open  manifestation  of 
mcget,  joy,  grief,  &c.;  can  banish  from  his  countenance  and 
appearance  the  indications  of  his  real  feelings,  and,  with 
imitat.  large,  seem  to  feel  as  he  does  not :  with  firm.,  and 
seltTC.,  and  destrnct.  also  large,  will  suffer  pain  and  sickness 
without  showing  or  complaining  much  of  it ;  is  prudent 
about  speaking ;  careful  in  what  he  says ;  reserved ;  slow  to 
communicate,  form  attachments,  make  acquaintances,  &c.; 
does  not  make  the  first  advances  to  strangers ;  is  not  free  in 
expressing  his  feelings,  but  does  it  equivocally,  and  by  piece* 
mcul ;  with  conscien.  moderate,  is  suspicious  of  the  intentions 
of  others ;  wary,  and  always  on  the  alert ;  generally  answers 
questions,  expresses  opinions,  &c.,  in  an  ambiguous,  equivocal, 
evasive,  or  indefinite  manner,  which  will  bear  different  interpre- 
tations, so  that  he  seldom  commits  himself;  hesitates,  ana  re^ 
commences  his  sentences  as  though alratd  to  speak  out  plainly 
just  what  he  thinks:  can  emplov  cunning,  art,  m.^nagement; 
and  mancsuvre,  ana  act  the  aouble  part ;  says  but  little,  yet 
thinks  the  more;  pries  into  the  secrets  of  others,  yet  keeps 
his  own  to  himself,  or,  at  least,  sounds  others  closely ;  gen- 
erally judges  correctly  of  character,  especially  if  individ,, 
caus.,and  compar.  are  large  or  very  large,  and  so  success* 
fully  conceals  his  own  character  and  purposes,  ihat  but  little 
is  generally  known  of  him  except  by  a  feng  and  iniimatt 
acquaintance. 

One  having  secret,  large,  with  adhes.  large  or  very  large, 
may  sometimes  communicate  his  feelings  freely  to  hit>  nearest 
friends,  yet  will  seldom  do  this,  and  exercise  more  attach* 
ment  than  he  expresses,  mrith  amat  tilso  large,  may  love 
strongly,  but  wiil  express  his  love  in  a  somewhat  doubtful 
and  equivocal  manner;  with  combat,  and  destruct  large, 
unless  the  excitement  is  very  sudden,  and  his  temperament 
very  irritable,  may  restrain,  for  a  long  time,  the  expression 
of  anger,  and  cover  up  the  fire  tvhich  is  burning  in  his  bo. 
som,  yet,  when  he  does  give  vent  to  it,  will  blase  forth  m 
good  earnest :  with  self.e.,  or  approbat,  or  both,  large  or 
verv  lar^re,  caus.  only  lull,  and  conscien.  moderate  or  smallt 
will  be^  mclined  to  employ  cunning  and  deception  in  advaa* 
cing  his  reputation ;  operate  indirectly,  and  through  the  ap^eti* 
ey  of  others ;  be  given  to  eye-service,  and  will  do  many  thingt 
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merely  for  tfftci,  and  "to  be  tun  of  men  ^*  with  CfiiitiotHi 
Urge  ot  Very  large,  will  be  very  careful,  »ot  only  about 
what  be  saj/s,  bat  aldo  about  what  he  does ;  and,  with  th« 
reasoning  organs  large  or  rery  large,  be  pre-eminently  dis* 
creet  and  judicious,  and  never  venture  an  opinion,  unless  h« 
is  very  certain  that  it  is  perfectly  correct,  and  then  generally 
with  a  but^  an  if,  or  a  perhaps;  and  will  drop  no  word,  and 
give  no  clew,  by  means  of  which  he  can  be  detected:  with 
eonscien.  only  moderate  or  small^  and  self-e«  and  cans,  only 
full,  and  approbat.  large  or  very  large,  will  be  deceitful,  and 
inclined  to  employ  cunning  and  artiUce  in  accompli»hing  hia 
plans ;  contrive  to  throw  the  ignominy  of  his  evil  deeds  upon 
others;  be  very  apt  to  say  one  thing  in  your  presence,  and  quite 
another  in  vour  absence ;  cannot  be  confided  in  as  a  friend ; 
and,  with  adhes.  only  full,  and  imitat.  large  or  rery  large,  can 
carry  on  his  malicious  designs  under  the  garb  of  friendship : 
with  combat.,  destruct,  seli-e.,  and  approbat.  large*  benev., 
firm.,  and  caus.  only  full,  and  conscien.  only  moderate  or 
sfmall,  will  be  obsequious  .to  superiours,  and  domineering  to 
inferiours :  with  acquis,  large  or  very  large,  and  conscien. 
only  moderate  or  full,  will  practise  the  ♦•  tricks  of  trade;"  and 
make  a  good  bargain  whenever  he  can,  even  though  he  ia 
obliged  to  use  some  misrepresetitations :  with  destruct,  self-e., 
and  firm,  large  or  very  large,  will  possess  great  fortitude^ 
and  endure  severe,  corporeal  suffering  without  flinching  or 
complaining :  whh  conscien.  large  or  very  large,  may  some- 
times equivocate  and  employ  deception  in  cases  in  which  he  ia 
under  no  moral  obligation  to  communicate  the  facts,  and,  also, 
in  which  his  interest  demands  secrecy,  but  will  never  know- 
ingly deceive  others  to  their  injury,  especially  if  his  duty  re- 
quires him  to  tell  the  whole  truth;  with  adhes.,  benev.,  and 
Conscien.  large  or  very  large,  and  self«e.  full,  will  be  frank 
and  candid  in  telling  a  friend  his  faults,  yet  will  never  re* 
prove,  unless  bis  sense  of  duty  compels  him  to  do  so :  with 
firm,  and  self-e.  very  larg'e,  will  seem  to  yield,  yet  will  do  so 
only  m  appearance;  will  say  but  little,  and  make  very  little 
ado  about  the  matter,  yet,  in  actings  wiU  be  immoveablt 
and  inflexible,  &c. 

Very  Large.— One  having  secret,  very  lar^t  will  be 
very  apt  to  keep  every  thing  pertaining  to  himself  wrapped 
up  in  profound  secrecy,  and  disclose  his  feelings  to  no  one; 
be  generally  dark,  secret,  and  mysterious  in  his  movementa; 
aeldom  accompliah  his  purposes,  except  in  an  indirect  and  in* 
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triguing  manner;  and  besocraftjr^reserTed,  and  inysterioui^ 
that  no  one  will  know  much  of  bis  real  character ;  and,  wiih 
Combat.,  destruct.,  and  the  selfish  faculties  generally  hrge^ 
the  moral  and  reflective  only  full,  and  conscien.  only  mode* 
rate,  will  be  **a  snake  in  the  grass;"  practise  art,  cunning, 
and  deception,  &c.:  with  aliment,  large,  will  steal  pies,  cakes, 
and  sweatmcats :  with  acquis,  large,  will  take  and  conceal 
money,  property,  clothing,  &c.:  with  approbat.  and  destruct 
large,  and  conscien.  only  moderate,  will  lie  in  ambush,  plot 
and  execute  his  plans  of  injuring  his  rival,  in  secret;  and 
yet,  appear  to  be  his  friend,  ^.  For  farther  combinationt 
Under  this  head,  see  those  under  secret  large,  which  are 
equally  true  with  secret,  very  large,  except  in  degree,  and 
this  the  judgment  of  the'reader  will  enable  him  to  adapt  to 
Secret,  very  large. 

Full.- — One  having  secret.  /a/Z,  will  be  able  to  keep  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  business  to  himself  when  occasion 
really  demands  it,  yet  will  commonly  express  them«without 
reserve ;  unless  somewhat  excited,  will  not  be  rash  or  blunt  in 
the  expression  of  his  feelings,  yet,  when  any  of  the  faculties 
that  are  more  energetick  than  secret,  or  when  those  that  ard 
not,  become  suddenly  or  considerably  excited,  will  g*ve  a 
full,  and  frank,  and  strong  expression  to  them,  because,  al- 
though secret,  may  be  sufficiently  active  to  hold  even  the 
larger  organs  in  check  when  they  are  but  little  excited,  it 
will  not  be  powerful  enough  to  do  so  when  they  are  roused  to 
more  energetick  action,  so  that  he  will  fail  to  preserve  an  equa* 
nimity  of  feeling  and  conduct ;  is  generally  free  in  conversa« 
tion  and  discourse,  yet  seldom  commits  himself;  is  not  hypo- 
critical, nor  yet  remarkable  for  saying  all  he  thinks ;  and 
will  generally  govern  his  feelings,  except  when  excited,  but 
will  then  throw  them  out  freely  and  fully;  is  somewhat  re- 
served and  suspicious,  especially  upon  a  first  acquaintance, 
and  yet,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  sincere,  unless  strong- 
ly tempted  by  interest  to  act  a  double  part,  and  even  then, 
will  not  be  really  dishonest,  especially  it  conscien.  be  large 
or  very  large ;  will  kno^'  well  how  to  keep  dark  upon  points 
which  he  may  wish  to  conceal,  and  also  know  how  to  ascer- 
tain the  intentions  and  the  secrets  of  others ;  and  will  be  re> 
■erved  to  strangers  and  partial  acquaintances,  yet  frank  and 
open  among  his  intimate  friends. 

One  having  secret  full,  with  conscien.  large,  will  never 
knowingly  practise  deception  to  the  injury  of  another,  yiA 
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may  practise  it  is  self-preservation,  and  in  doing  busineOL 
especially  when  urged  to  it  by  other  selfish  faculties,  and 
when  it  is  unrestrained  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties :  with  acquis,  large  or  very  large,  and  conscien.  mode* 
rate  or  small,  will  bear,  and  even  need,  to  be  watched; 
sometimes  give  a  false  colouring  to  things  in  order  to  make  a 
good  bargain;  and  occasionally  take  the  advantage,  &fC, 
The  additional  combinations  under  secret,  full,  will  be  inter* 
BMdiate  between  secret,  large,  and  secret  moderate. 

Moderate. — 'One  having  secret,  moderate^  is  generally 
frank,  candid,  and  openhearted  in  his  disposition  and  inter* 
Course  with  men,  and  so  ingenuous  and  undisguised  as  <^n 
to  expose  himself  to  imposition  and  deception ;  chooses  a 
plain,  direct,  and  unequivocal  manner  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  has  few  secrets  of  his  own  which  he 
wishes  to  keep,  and  cares  little  about  learning  the  secrets  of 
others,  and,  when  things  are  told  him  with  the  injunction 
"not  to  tell,"  he  scarcely  thinks  of  them  again;  and  gener* 
ally  despises  secrecy  wherever  he  finds  it. 

One  having  secret,  moderate  or  small,  with  combat,  and 
destruct.  large  or  very  large,  tells  others  just  what  he  thinks 
of  them ;  expresses  his  hatred  and  his  love  freely ;  is  often  un- 
derstood as  saying  more  than  he  really  intended  to  say ;  and 
frequently  expresses  his  anger  in  a  harsh,  blunt,  and  onensivs 
manner;  but,  with  conscien.  equally  larsfe,  and  concent 
moderate  or  small,  soon  recovers  his  wonted  serenity  of  tem- 
per, and,  if  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  said  or  done  any 
thing  wrong,  is  soon  very  sorry  for  it,  and  ready,  if  not  glad, 
to  make  any  reasonable  acknowledgment  or  reparation  de- 
manded :  with  conscien,  at  least,  full,  firm.,  self-e.,  benev.,  and 
caus.  large  or  very  larj^e,  will  take  an  open,  fair,  honest,  hon- 
ourable, dignified,  and  high-minded  course,  and  heartily  de- 
spise every  thing  like  low  cunning  or  management ;  employ 
none  but  fair  means ;  and  do  nothing  behind  the  curtain :  witt 
•elf-e.  only  moderate,  or  full,  benev.,  ven.,  and  adhes.  large  or 
Very  lai^e,  is  naturally  upright  and  honest  himself,  and  open 
and  fair  in  his  dealings,  and  thinks  others  equally  so ;  is  too 
ready  to  trust  others,  and  especially  those  who  call  him  their 
friend ;  presumes  too  much  upon  the  integrity  and  honesty 
of  others,  and  relies  too  implicity  upon  their  word,  so  that 
he  is  extremely  liable  to  be  deceived  and  imposed  upon: 
with  selre.  or  approbat.,  or  both,  and  hope  very  large,  or 
even  large,  is  given  to  egotism ;  apt  to  talk  too  much  of  him- 
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•elf;  becomes  entfausiasdck  in  telling  what  he  has  done  or 
can  do ;  js  often  the  hero  of  his  own  tale ;  and  too  forward  to 
display  himself:  with  cautious,  large  or  very  large,  manifests 
great  care  and  deliberation  in  his  business,  yet  is  very  incau* 
tious  in  his  manner  of  speak.ing;  is  judicious  in  laying  his 
plans,  and  providing  against  a  time  of  need,  and  Very  de- 
liberate and  prudent  in  making  all  his  arrangements,  yet  is 
Yery  imprudent  in  the  expression  of  his  feelings. 

Small. — One  having  secret,  small,  acts  just  as  he  feels ; 
speaks  just  what  he  thinks ;  is  so  blunt  and  direct  in  his 
maouer  of  expression  as  often  to  give  needless  oflTence ;  speaks 
o^t  his  whole  mind  without  due  regard  to  time,  circumstan- 
ces, or  manner;  communicates  his  ideas  in  plain  and  un- 
equivocal language,  and  prefers  natural  and  forcible,  to 
elegant,  expressions ;  is  natural  and  open  in  his  manners, 
and,  with  lang.  full  or  large,  generally  ready  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  his  friends,  and  even  with  strangers,  and 
to  communicate  to  them  his  business,  histor}^  opinions,  feel- 
ings, concerns,  &c. ;  and  can  deceive  only  by  means  of  his 
reasoning  Acuities,  or  by  taking  those  steps  which  are  cal- 
culated to  cause  deception. 

One  having  secret,  srnall,  with  conscien.,  benev.,  and  the 
reasoning  organs  large  or  very  large,  will  be  incapable  of 
deception ;  abominate  and  censure  hypocrisy,  concealment, 
and  mere  outside-ahow  in  all  those  ten  thousand  forms  ia 
which  they  are  practised  in  society ;  keeps  nothing  back ; 
gives  away  almost  entirely  to  his  feelings  unless  they  are 
checked  by  his  other  faculties;  and  has  a  window  in  bis 
breast,  through  which  allthat  is  passing  in  his  heart,  can  be 
plainly  seen.  Additional  combinations  will  be  found  under 
secret,  moderate. 

Very  small. — One  in  whom  this  organ  is  very  small,  is 
a  total  stranger  to  the  function  and  the  influence  of  this  fac- 
ulty. 

A  deficiency  of  this  faculty,  by  exposing  at  once  whatever 
excesses  or  defects  of  character  one  may  possess,  is  apt  to 
leave,  at  first,  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  a  person  up- 
on the  minds  of  others,  yet,  if  it  exposes  the  more  disagreea- 
ble traits  of  character,  it  equally  reveals  the  virtues ;  «o  that, 
if  the  agreeable  traits  of  character  greatly  predominate  over 
the  more  disagreeable^  the  individual  will  appear  still  more 
amiable  in  consequence  of  this  deficiency  ;  and,  vice  versa. 

This  feculty,  in  its  perverted  exercise,  produces  lying,  de- 
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eeit,  hypocrisy,  and  those  ten  thousand  artifices  in  dress,  fur  " 
niiure,  equipage,  &c.,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  create 
false  appearances,  and,also,  the  innumerable  arts  and  make-be- 
lieves which  enter  into  the  very  frame-work  of  society  as  it  now 
is.  From  this  faculty,  also,  with  large  or  very  large  appro- 
bat,  self-e.,  destruct.,  and  combat.,  unrestrained  by  the  moral 
or  intellectual  organs,  arises  that  tattling,  backbiting,  scan- 
dalizing disposition  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
which  does  such  immense  mischief. 

In  the  New  England  head,  this  organ  is  generally  large : 
hence,  that  reserve  in  communicating  things  about  them- 
selves, and  that  tact  in  prying  into  the  afiairs  of  others,  for 
which  they  are  so  noted ;  but,  in  the  Southern  head,  it  is 
small,  which  produces  that  frankness  and  openness  which 
characterize  Southern  gentlemen. 

Location. — Secret,  is  located  just  above  the  organ  of  de- 
struct., and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it,  the  centre  of  it  being 
about  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  ears.  Or  thus:  let  a 
person,  standing  behind  one  that  is  seated,  place  the  third  fin- 
ger horizontally  upon  the  head,  so  that  the  lower  side  of  it 
will  just  touch  the  tip  of  the  ear,  and  it  will  rest  upon  de- 
struct.; then  let  the  second  or  middle  finger  be  separated  from 
it  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  it  will  rest  upon  secret.; 
or,  if  the  organ  be  small,  fall  into  a  depression :  then  let  the 
first  finger  be  separated  from  the  second  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch,  and  it  will  rest  upon  cautious.,  which,  however,  will 
be  a  little  farther  back  than  secret.  When  it  is  large  or  very 
large,  with  cautious,  and  destruct.  also  equally  large,  there 
will  be  no  prominence,  but  all  of  the  side-head  above  the  ear 
will  be  full,  rounded,  and  thick. 

GENUS  II. — ^MoRAL,  Relioxovs,  and  Human  Sen- 
timents. 

The  character  of  the  sentiments  is  much  higher,  more 
elevated,  and  more  humanizing  than  that  of  the  propensities, 
and,  when  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  propensities,  is 
more  virtuous  and  more  praiseworthy  than  perhaps  any  oth- 
er class  of  the  mental  functions.  A  very  corrt»ct  idea  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  these  sentiments,  may  be  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  civilized  man  with  davages  and  barba- 
nans,  or  of  man  with  the  brute  creation. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  George  Combe,  and  phrenologists  gener* 
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atly,  defifie  the  seotiments  as  distinguishable  from  the  pro* 
pcnsities,  by  their  uniting  a  propensity  to  act  with  an  emo- 
tion ;  but  the  author  is  unable  to  discover  the  reason  why  the 
passion  of  love,  for  example,  is  not  as  much  ''an  emotion 

n'  *  led  with  a  certain  propensity  to  act,"  as  the  function  ascri- 
to  benev.  Nor  does  the  distinction  that  the  propensities 
••are  coniraon  to  men  and  animals,"  designate  them  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  because  benev.,  approbal,  imitat;,  and  some 
of  the  other  sentiments,  are  found  to  belong  to  some  animals 
of  the  brute  creation,  as  well  as  to  man. 

SPECIES  I.— Selfish  Sentiments. 

These  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  propensities 
and  the  moral  sentiments,  partake,  in  part,  of  the  na- 
ture of  both,  taking  their  direction,  and  the  character  of 
their  manifestation,  from  the  propensities  when  they  pre- 
dominate, and  from  the  moral  sentiments,  in  case  thev  aro 
the  more  energelick.  Like  the  propensities,  they  greatly  in- 
crease the  propelling  power,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  charac- 
ter ;  yet  they  terminate  upon  self,  being  blind  impulses  de- 
signed to  secure  selfish  interesUr 

U.  CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Solicitude  about  consequences — apprehension  of  danger-'^ 
instinct  of  fear — care — anxiety, 

60  numerous  and  so  great  are  the  dangers  with  which  * 
nan  is  surrounded,  so  many  evils  beset  his  path,  and 
so  many  things  are  to  be  provided  against,  that,  unless  thero 
were  implanted  in  the  human  breast  by  the  hand  of  natnr^s^ 
some  faculty  which,  upon  the  least  intinmtion  of  danger 
should  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and  thus  save  him  from 
accident,  and,  ako,  which  should  give  him  consideration  and 
forethought,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  frequently  overtaken  by 
impending  dangers,  and,  also,  would  make,  comparatively, 
Httle  preparation  for  future  wants.  Of  the  necessity  of  the 
faculty,  then,  there  can  be  no  question ;  nor  that  the  function 
of  solicitude  constitutes  a  very  large  class  of  the  intellectual 
fijnctions.  Hence,  the  inevitai)leconclusion  in,  that  there  exists 
a  faculty  which  exercises  this  class  of  the  mental  operations. 
But  when  we  find  that  the  strength  and  activity  of  this  £eu:u1- 
tj*  when  compared  with  the  oiher  feelings,  are  proportionaUi 
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to  the  size  of  a  given  portion  of  the  brain,  reason  and  pi|iIo9- 
ophy  join  in  admitting  cautiousness  to  be  a  separate  faculty  of 
the  mind.  Its  office  is,  to  provide  against  present  danger,  to 
cast  up  a  bulwark  of  defence  against  danger  in  the  dis* 
laDce,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and  to  ex- 
cite,  repress,  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  other  faculties. 

Larok. — One  having  cautious,  large^  looks  at  every  plan 
and  project  with  a  careful,  anxious  eye  before  he  concludes 
upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  hesitates  long  before  he 
finally  decides ;  turns  the  whole  matter  over  and  over  again 
in  his  mind ;  is  very  often  in  suspense,  and  remains  too  long 
undecided ;  fully  considers  every  chance  against  him  ;  takes 
all  necessary,  and,  often,  even  unnecessary,  precaution ;  too 
oilen  reconsiders,  and  manifests  a  pains-taking,  careful,  anx- 
ious,  provident  disposition  in  all  he  does. 

One  having  cautious,  large,  with  combat,  and  destruct. 
also  large,  is  slow  in  commencing,  yet  when  once  interested 
in  any  project,  pushes  it  with  great  spirit ;  may  be  timid  and 
fearful  till  his  courage  is  once  excited,  but  will  then  be  bold 
and  fearless ;  may  be  nearly  overcome  with  fear  before  he 
commences  acting  or  speaking,  and  where  effort  is  unavail- 
ingr»  yet  is  full  of  courage,  and  spirit,  and  determination 
when  he  has  once  commenced,  and  where  effort  is  required  ; 
combines  discretion  with  valour ;  intrepidity  with  carefulness ; 
prudence  with  determination,  &c.;  in  cases  of  danger,  will  be 
perfectly  self-possessed,  and  yet  have  forethought  enough  to 
do  just  what  the  occasion  demands ;  cannot  be  soon  worked 
*up  to  the  sticking  point,  but  is  determined,  if  not  desperate, 
when  once  kindled ;  may  drive  forward  with  some  fury,  but 
will  steer  clear  of  every  thing  that  can  upset  his  vehicle  or 
obstruct  his  progress ;  and,  with  hope  also  large,  will  enter 
80  largely  into  business,  and  push,  his  projects  with  so  much 
energy  and  zeal,  as  to  seem  to  be  very  rash,  and  nearly  des- 
titute of  caution,  yet  come  out  about  right  in  the  end ;  with 
compar.  and  cans,  large  in  addition,  will  very  seldom  entire- 
ly fail  in  his  projects,  though  he  may  be  sometimes  obliged 
to  retrace  his  steps;  will  present  seemingly  contradictory 
points  of  character,  sometimes  appearing  to  be  rash,  and  at 
others  fearful;  and,  with  a  nervous  temperament,  will  be 
either  "  in  the  garret  or  in  the  cellar ;"  when  circumstances 
ate  favourable,  or  excite  his  hopes,  and  quiet  his  fears,  will  be 
in  high  hopes  and  spirits,  and  promise  hitnself  too  much ;  but 
when  his  fears  are  awakened,  and  oothmg  excises  his  hope% 


becfttt  down,  uisco^tragea,  and  exceedingly  antious,  and  6tib- 
^ect  10  exiremtja  oi  iiope  and  fear  :  with  very  large  compar 
end  cans.,  and  lari^e  perceptive  organs,  will  generally  come 
to  a  correct  decision,  yet  take  hii»  o\^  n  time  fur  it  ;•  will  act 
understand mgly,  and  mnke  every  eBort  tell  directly  on  thp 
object  m  view;  take  hold  of  things  judiciously  and  in  the 
right  place ;  seldom  retrace  his  steps,  change  his  decision8,or 
andDwhat  he  has  done;  in  generali  will  he  emipentiy  suc- 
cessful, and  seldom  subject  to  accidents  or  disappointments ; 
consider  well  the  pros  and^oTis  on  both  stdes'of  all  questions, 
«nd  investigate  the  whole  poatter  in  hand  thoroughly  be- 
tbre  decision  or  action. 

Very  Large. — One  having  cantious.  veiy  large,  16  so 
doubtful,  fearful,  uncertain,  and  apprehensive,  so  irresolute 
and  inefficient,  that  he  is  disqualified  for  prompt,  enterprising, 
Tigorous  effort,  and  wastes  the  day  of  action  in  fruitless  de- 
liberation; indulges  groundless  and  unfounded  apprehensions; 
anticipates  danger  when  there  is  little  or  no  cause;  isunwill- 
inor  to  run  any  risk,  and  much  more  alarmed  by  sickness 
and  trouble  than  the  occasion  really  demands,  &c% 

One  having  cautious,  very  large,  with  combat,  self-e.,  and 
hope  moderate,  will  be  irresolute;  easily  discouraged;  un- 
willing to  engage  in  any  important  undertaking  for  fear  of 
experiencing  a  failure ;  is  timid,  easily  frightened,  destitute 
of  decision  and  energy,  and  unable  to  effect  any  thing  im- 
portant ;  but  if  hope,  firm ,  and  self-e.  are  also  very  large, 
and  combat  is  large,  cauti  lus.  will  not  prev^ent  action  and 
effort,  but  will  simply  take  care,  that  every  thing  is  provided 
for,  arranged,  and  seen  to:  with  hope,  caus.,  and  compar. 
Tery  large,  and  the  perceptive  organs  large^  may  lake  some 
seemingly  bold  measures,  but  they  will  be  dictated  by  a  cor- 
rect judgment^  rendered  the  more  acute  by  the  strong  ex- 
citement caused  by  cautious.:  with  hope  and  combat,  mode, 
rate  or  small,  looks  always  on  the  dark  side  of  prospects; 
borrows  a  world  of  trouble,  even  in  prosperity;  apprehends 
the  worst  rather  than  the  best;  indulges  gloomy,  dismal, 
melancholy  feelings,  and  often  euflers  intolerably  from  them ; 
pores  constantly  ov^misfortunes ;  magnifies  every  difficulty ; 
diminishes  advantages ;  fears  much  more  than  hopes;  doei 
not  venture,  or  run  any  risk  ;  shrinks  from  difficulty,  and, 
by  bistei-rnnr  and  alarm^  is  easily  overcometfiothat  hecnmioK 
act  on  occasions  of  danger. 

Full. — One  having  cautiooa.  full^  will  peosess  a  suffi* 
6* 
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eient  degree  of  this  faculty  to  secure  success,  and  provide 
agrainst  accidents  in  ordinary  cases,  yet  will  frequently  seem 
to  be  very  imprudent;  does  iiot  act  without  care  and  fore- 
thought, yet  does  not  consider  so  long  as  to  let  pass  the  day 
for  action;  and  cannot  be  called  rash  or  careless,  except 
when  rendered  so  by  his  other  faculties. 

One  having  cautious,  full,  with  hope  and  combat,  large  or 
very  largo,  will  not  possess  sufficient  circumspection  to  regu- 
late and  prevent  the  precipitate  action  of  these  faculties,  and 
thus  be  hurried  headlong  by  them  into  projects  without  suffi- 
cient caution  or  forethought,  and  will  seem  to  be  much  less 
cautious  than  he  really  is. 

When  full,  large,  or  very  large,  cautious,  acts  with  a 
vigour  reciprocally  proportionate  to  the  power  of  this  faculty 
ani  the  strength  of  the  desires  of  the  other  faculties.  For 
example;  one  having  cautious,  full,  large,  or  very  large,  with 
philopro.  very  large,  and  acquis,  small,  will  experience  but 
little  solicitude  concerning  his  property,  but  feel  the  greatest 
anxiety  concerning  his  children  ;  but,  with  the  same  degree 
of  cautious.,  and  acquis,  very  large,  and  philopro.  small,  will 
expend  his  anxiety  upon  his  property,  and  feel  liule  for  his 
children:  with  approbat.  very  large,  will  be  over-anxious 
about  his  character  and  his  standing:  with  conscien.  very 
large,  upon  every  point  of  dutyj  &rc.  This  accounts  for  the 
phenomena,  so  frequently  occurring,  of  an  extreme  anxiety 
concerning  some  things,  and  a  want  of  it  in  other  things-r-a 
class  of  phenomena  which  no  <  ther  system  of  mental  phi- 
losophy nas  ever  accounted  for,  or  can  ever  explain. 

Moderate. — One  having  cautious,  moderate,  will  discov- 
er a  want  of  forethought  and  discretion,  yet  the  extent  of  this 
deficiency  will  be  greater  or  less  according  as  his  other  facul- 
ties do,  or  do  not,expose  him  to  danger.  One  having  cautious, 
moderate,  for  example,  with  hope  and  combat,  also  moderate, 
will  need  but  little  cautious,  to  restrain  the  excesses  produced 
by  these  faculties ;  with  combat,  and  hope  large  or  very  large, 
will  be  hasty,  inconsiderate, and  improvident;  with  caus.  and 
com  par.  very  large,  when  not  blinded  by  passion  or  preju 
dic«,  maybe  judicious,and  lay  good  plans;  with  acquis,  very 
large,  will  take  good  care  of  his  property,  yet  be  careless  in 
other  respects,  &c.  The  remaining  combinations  of  cautious, 
moderate,  will  be  intermediate  between  those  under  cautious, 
full,  and  cautious,  small. 

Smajul.— One  having  cautious.  smdU^  will  decide  and  act 
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Without  due  deliberation  ;  be  careless,  precipitate,  imprudent, 
and,  consequently,  often  unlucky,  and  subject  to  frequent  acci- 
dents; will  fail  to  perfect  his  plans,  and  therefore,  often  be 
obliged  to  undo  what  he  has  done;  proceed  without  fore- 
thought or  care,  and  thus  labour  to  the  greatest  disadvantage ; 
will  sustain  repeated  and  heavy  misfortunes ;  and,  with  com- 
bat, and  destruct.  large,  will  drive  forward  in  a  furious,  reck- 
less manner,  so  as  often  to  defeat  his  plans,  and  frequently 
be  in  hot  water;  will  know  nothing  about  fear;  but,  with 
l&T^e  or  very  large  reasoning  orggms,  may  proceed  so  habit- 
ually under  the  influence  of  reason  as  to  sustain  few  losses, 
yet  will  lack  solicitude,  &c. 

Very  Small. — One  with  cautious,  very  small,  will  be 
destitute  of  fear,  of  forethought,  of  discretion,  &c.,  and,  con- 
sequently, rash,  heedless,  headlong,  regardless  of  consequen- 
ces, unfortunate,  and  governed  by  his  other  faculties. 

This  faculty  is  generally  much  more  active,  and  the  organ 
much  stronger,  in  females  tnan  in  males;  while  combat, 
and  destruct.  are  much  smaller.  Hence,  the  irresolution, 
fear,  terrour,  groundless  alarms,  and  uncalled  for  anxiety, 
which  they  so  often  manifest:  and  also  the  superiour  discreet- 
ness and  propriety  they  generally  possess  over  the  other  sex. 
In  children,  too,  this  organ  is  much  larger  than  in  adults, 
doubtless  because  their  dangers  being  greater,  the  protection 
demanded  is  proportionally  greater. 

Location. — This  organ  is  located  just  above,  and  partly 
behind,  secret.  Or  thus:  when  the  head  is  erect,  cautious, 
will  be  found  upon  the  sides  of  the  head,  just  back  of  a  per- 
pendicular line  passing  through  the  opening  of  the  ears 

12.  APPROBATIVENESa 

Love  4)f  the  ofprehation  of  men — sense  of  eharacUr-^ 
desire  for  the  favourable  estimation,  and  the  good  opinion, 
of  others — ambition  for  distinction  and  populariti^-^ove 
^f  fame,  Sfc. 

Certain  actions  are  considered  praiseworthy,  while  others 
ire  considered  disgraceful,  which  proves  that  the  mind  is  so 
constituted  as  to  approve  pf  some  things,  and  disapprove  of 
others.  Hence,  we  infer  the  existence  of  a  distinct  faculty 
which  exercises  this  class  of  functions,  and  the  facts  that  the 
strength  of  this  class  of  functions  is  various,  being  energetick 
in  some,  and  weak  in  others — that  it  is  manifested  in  propor* 
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tion  to  the  development  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain*** 
and  that  it  is  an  instinctive  and  intuitive,  and  not  secondary 
exercise  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  unique  and  homogeneous 
in  its  character,  establish  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind. 

This  faculty  does  not  decide  what  actions  are  praisewor- 
thy and  what  are  not,  but  only  arraigns  the  actions  before 
such  a  standard  as  may  have  been  settled  upon  by  custom,  by 
the  dictates  of  the  other  faculties,  by  the  passions,  &c.,  and 
praises  or  blames,  according  as  they  do,  or  do  not,  conform  to 
this  standard.  This  standard  has  more  or  less  reference  to 
the  moral  qualities  of  actions,  and,  doubtless,  if  left  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  a  full  and  equal  development  of  the  other 
Acuities,  particularly  of  conscien.,  and  if  it  were  not  warped 
by  education,  or  the  customs  of  society,  would  approve  those 
actions  which  are  moral,  and  frown  upon  those  that  are 
immoral.  Yet  such  is  the  influence  of  custom  and  of  "  the 
fashions"  in  this  matter,  that  the  decisions  of  this  faculty  are 
not,  in  the  least,  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  standard  of  virtue. 
Properly  trained,  it  would  promote  decency  and  propriety  of 
appearance  and  manners ;  yet,  as  now  manifested,  it  oftener 
produces  the  most  disagreeable,  not  to  say,  sinful,  actions, 
under  the  sanction  of  fashion.  Its  influence,  however,  in 
promoting  morality  and  refinement,  and  in  preventing  vice 
by  censuring  it,  is  very  great. 

Large. — One  having  approbat.  large,  is  extremely  sensitive 
npon  every  point  connected  with  his  honour^  his  character 
his  reputation,  &c.,  and,  in  all  he  does,  will  have  an  eye  to 
the  approbation  and  the  disapprobation  of  his  fellow  men  j 
frequently  asks  himself,  if  not  others,  what  do,  or  what  will, 
people  think  of  this  or  that  performance,  course  of  conduct, 
&c.;  is  very  desirous  of  being  thought  and  spoken  well  oC 
of  being  noticed  and  commended,  esteemed,  praised,  and  ad- 
mired ;  instinctively  shrinks  from  whatever  is  considered 
disgraceful;  will  be  afl&ble,  courteous,  polite,  and  mindfol  of 
appearances,  and  frequently  experience,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, the  feelings  of  mortification  and  shame. 

One  having  approbat.  large,  with  adhes.  large  or  very 
large,  will  be  extremely  sensitive  to  the  approbation  and  the 
disapprobation,  particularly  of  his  friends ;  and  with  self-e; 
moderate,  and  firm,  only  full,  will  be  disposed  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  their  wishes,  lest  he  should  incur  their  censure 
or  ridicule,  which  have  a  withering  effect  upon  him ;  and* 
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with  combat,  and  destruct.  large  in  addition*  will  be  too 
quickly  oiSended  by  any  coldness  or  apparent  neglect,  and 
too  ready  to  construe  any  want  of  attention  into  dislike ;  will 
avenge  his  injured  honour,  and  never  allow  any  disgrace  to 
66  attached  to  his  character :  with  self-e.  only  full,  benev.,  at 
'east,  large,  combat.,  destruct.,  and  secret,  only  full,  individ., 
CA'ent.,  lang.,  imitat.,  ideal.,  and  compar.  large  or  very  large, 
will  be  a  perfect  gentleman :  with  secret,  large,  and  conscien. 
moderate  or  small,  will  do  things  in  secret  which  he  would 
not,  for  the  world,  have  divulged ;  be  governed  far  more 
by  the  voice  of  publick  opinion,  than  by  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  conscience,  and  make  the  former,  rather  than  the 
latter,  his  code  of  morals;  but  with  conscien.  larger  than  ap- 
probat.,  will  fall  in  with  publick  opinion  so  far  as  he  con- 
siders it  right,  but  no  farther,  and,  with  combat,  also  large, 
will  not  only  breast  publick  opinion  with  boldness,  but  will 
glory  in  facing  the  frown  of  men  while  engaged  in  what  he 
considers  a  righteous  cause:  with  benev.  large,  will  add  to 
his  strong  desire  to  please  those  around  him,  a  strong  desire 
to  make  them  happy,  which  together  will  make  him  doubly 
obliging  and  attentive  to  the  wants  of  others :  with  cautious., 
secret,  ven.,  and  conscien.  large  or  very  large,  and  self-e. 
small,  will  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  please,  and,  also, 
great  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  succeed  in  pleasing ;  feel  a 
great  deference,  especially  for  superiours  in  age,  talents,  &c.; 
possess  a  feeling  of  his  own  un worthiness  and  inferiority ; 
and  also  of  reserve,  which  together  produce  extreme  diffi- 
dence and  backwardness ;  a  natural  shrinking  from  exposure ; 
and  a  bashful  feeling,  from  which,  when  he  is  among  stran- 
gers, he  will  suffer  intolerably :  with  combat.,  destruct.,  self-e., 
firm.,  ideal.,  individ.,  event.,  and  lang.  large,  and  compar. 
and  caus.  very  large,  will  possess,  not  only  a  high  order  of 
talent,  but,  also,  that  restless  ambition  for  distinction  and  fame 
which  will  spur  him  ou  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  attain  pre- 
eminence, and  thus  enab?e  him  to  distinguish  himself,  par- 
ticularly for  his  intellectual  analities:  with  cautious,  and 
conscien.  very  large,  secret,  full,  and  the  intellectual  organs 
large,  will  ftwr  to  be  noticed,  lest  he  should  be  reproached ; 
appejir  before  the  publick  with  extreme  reluctance;  shrink 
from  the  popular  gaze;  sometimes  feel  almost  compelled  to 
abandon  any  undertaking  in  which  he  may  be  en- 
gfaged,  and  shrink  from  the  thought  of  publick  responsibility : 
with  self-e.  full  or  large,  hope  very  large,  combat.,  ideal.,  m* 
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divid.,  lang.,  and  cornpar.  large,  and  copseien.,  ven.,  and  cana 
only  full,  will  take  the  other  extreme;  be  likely  to  put  him- 
self  forward  in  conversation,  debate,  publick  meetings,  socie- 
ties, parties,  &c.,  be  officious,  vani,  and  conceited,  and  too  apt 
to  meddle  in  affairs  which  belong  to  others :  with  ideal,  very 
large,  cans,  only  full,  and  a  smaller  sized  brain,  will  be  a  fash- 
ionahb  dandy,  who  will  devote  himself  chiefly  to  dress,  eti- 
quette, and  tea-table  talk,  which  will  be  without  sense  or  point, 
and,  though  he  may  pass  well  in  fashionable  society,  will 
be  unable  to  think  or  reason  upon  subjects,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  approbat.  very  large,  will  re- 
gard his  character  as  the  a'pple  of  his  eye,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  his  fellow  men  as  the  idol  of  his  heart;  will  be  with- 
ered by  the  finger  of  scorn  or  the  breath  of  slander ;  unable 
to  bear  up  under  ridicule,  and  be  ever  goaded  by  a  morbid 
sensibility  to  shame  and  reproach.  One  having  approbat. 
rery  large,  with  self-e.  large,  caus.  only  full,  and  a  brain  of 
only  ordinary  size,  will  be  both  proud  and  vain ;  inclined  to  be 
very  ceremonious,  merely  for  effect,  and  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances ;  affected  in  his  manners ;  excessively  eager  for  fame, 
and  ever  fishing  for  popularity,  yet  destitute  of  the  talents  re- 
quisite to  obtain  his  desires;  and,  with  ideal,  very  large,  will 
be  a  gay,  dressy,  showy,  affected,  ceremonious  fop  or  belle, 
floating  upon  the  surface,  or  following  the  wake,  of  popular 
applause  and  fashion,  and  a  perfect  index  of  both,  shifting, 
like  the  weather-cock,  with  every  changing  breeze  of  pub- 
lick  opinion,  &c.  Under  approbat.  large,  will  be  found  ad- 
ditional descriptions  and  combinations,  which  will  apply  to 
approbat.  very  large,  except  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
tense. 

Full. — One  having  approbat.  full,  will  place  a  high  esti- 
mate upon  his  character,  and  be  by  no  means  indifferent  as  to 
what  may  be  thought  and  said  of  him,  yet  will  sacrifice  his 
lionour  upon  the  altar  of  his  stronger  passions;  will  possess 
sufficient  approbat.  to  create  ambition,  and  a  high  sense  o« 
honour,  if  not  a  strong  desire  to  gain  popularity,  and  yet,  from 
this  motive  alone,  will  not  materially  injure  himself,  nor  will 
be  turn  aside  from  the  object  he  may  be  pursuing  to  pluck 
the  wreaths  of  popular  applause ;  may  seek  distinction,  and, 
indeed,  manifest  a  strong  desire  or  make  great  sacrifices  to 
obtain  it,  yet  he  will  seek  it,  not  chiefly  as  an  end,  but  partly 
as  an  endt  and  partly  as  a  means;  will  not  be  governed  by 
tke  voice  of  publick  opimon,  yet  will  not.  by  any  means,  be 
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jntensible  to  its  dicfeeLtes;  and  will  so  conduct  as  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  all,  at  least,  as  fen  as  he  can  do  so  cousistently 
with  the  gratification  and  the  demands  of  his  other  faculties^ 
yet  no  farther. 

One  having  approbat.  full,  with  adhes.  large,  will  seek  to 
please  his  friends,  and,  to  escape  their  displeasure,  in  doing 
this,  will  sometimes  even  go  farther  than  he  ought:  with 
large  or  very  large  firm.,  self.e.,  and  conscien.,  and  full  com- 
bat., will  first  please  himself,  faithfully  discharge  his  dutv, 
and  seek  honour  as  a  secondary  object ;  will  be  sufiicientfy 
condescending  and  affable  to  please  all,  and  yet  be  too  firm 
and  independent  ever  to  be  enticed  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
by  the  syren  voice  of  popularity,  or  driven  from  it  by  the 
lowering  frown  of  popular  proscription,  or  by  the  hoarse 
voice  of  publick  censure ;  will  not  eagerly  adopt  all  the  ridic- 
ulous whims  of  "  fashion,"  because  "  everybody  else  does  so," 
nor  yet  be  so  inattentive  to  what  is  generally  approved  as  to  be 
singular,  and,  without  cause,  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  any 
one :  with  combat.,  destruct,  amat.,  self-e.,  and  ven.  full,  benev., 
conscien.,  ideal.,  adhes.,  mirth.,  imitat.,  lang.,  and  the  rea- 
soning organs  large  or  very  large,  will  be  a  favourite,  go 
where  he  will ;  will  please  all,  and  yet  command  respect  from 
all ;  be  neither  stubborn  nor  obsequious ;  will  be  pleasing,  dig- 
nified, and  popular  in  his  manners,  and  reasonably  condescend- 
ing, yet  sufficiently  independent;  and,  without  attempting  to 
do  so,  will  readily  enlist  the  good  w^ill  and  the  affections  of 
all,  and  especially  of  the  other  sex.  The  combinations  under 
approbat.  large,  modified  by  a  diminution  of  the  influence  of 
approbat.,  will  apply  to  approbat.  full.  They  will  be  inter- 
mediate between  those  mider  approbat.  large,  and  approbat 
moderate. 

The  direction  taken  by  approbat.  full,  large,  or  very  larg6, 
and  the  objects  upon  which  it  fastens,  are  determined  by  its 
combinations,  ana,  also,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
individual  has  been  educated.  For  example ;  approbat.  full, 
large,  or  very  large,  combined  with  large  or  very  large  com- 
bat, and  destruct.,  and  educated  in  a  warlike  community, 
would  fasten,  for  its  object,  upon  warlike  exploits,  upon  intre- 
pidity, bravery,  and,  perhaps,  even  upon  acts  of  bloodshed, 
or  create  in  its  possessor,  a  desire  to  be  considered  the  best 
bjxer,  pugilist,  wrestler,  &c.:  with  aliment,  very  large,  to  be 
noted  for  the  quantity  he  can  eat  or  drink:  with  lar(?e  con- 
itrucL,  ideal,  and  imitat,  to  be  considered  the  best  mechaii- 
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kk,  or  create  a  mechanical  ambitioD :  with  large  or  verf 
large  moral  or^ns,  will  create  a  moral  ambition,  and  desire 
to  be  distinguished  for  morality,  for  piety,  for  honestVi 
and  for  a  correct,  if  not  religious,  walk  and  conversation: 
with  ideal,  moderate,  and  conscien.  and  ven.  large  or  very 
large,  will  create  no  desire  to  obtain  the  kind  of  distinction 
and  approbation  awarded  to  fine  clothes,  splendour  of  equi* 
Ijage,  the  pomp  of  riches,  &c.,  yet  will  place  the  highest  es- 
timate upon  the  approbation  awarded  to  a  moral,  virtuous, 
and  religious  life:  with  very  large  ideal,  mirth.,  compar., 
and  caus.,  the  perceptive  organs  generally  large,  and  the 
propensities  only  full,  will  seek  distinction  as  a  wit,  a  poet, 
an  oraitor,  a  scholar,  a  writer,  or  for  his  intellectual,  rather 
than  his  physical  or  animal,  qualities,  &c. 

Moderate. — One  having  approbat.  moderate,  will  not  be 
materi.illy  influenced  by  what  others  may  think  of  him  or 
his  actions ;  will  not  be  particularly  emulous  nor  ambitious, 
nor  care  much  for  reproach  and  ridicule,  &c.  One  having 
approbat.  moderate,  with  firm,  and  self-e.  large  or  very  large, 
and  ven.  moderate,  will  be  too  austere  and  too  independent 
to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  lack  the  condescension  requi- 
site to  become  popular  and  be  generally  beloved,  and,  even  if 
his  talents  are  such  as  to  place  him  in  stations  of  trust  and 
publick  observation,  he  will  have  many  enemies,  and,  when* 
ever  duty,  or  judgment,  or  interest  demands  it,  will  do  just 
what  he  chooses  to  do,  whether  his  conduct  be  approved  or 
censured,  even  though  he  knows  it  will  bring  down  publick 
odium  upon  his  head. 

Small. — One  having  approbat.  small,  will  experience  but 
little  shame ;  be  comparatively  insensible  to  ridicule  and  re- 
proach ;  and  indifferent  whether  his  conduct,  appearance,  ex» 
pressions,  &c.,  please  or  displease.  One  having  approbat 
small,  with  large  intellectual  and  si  mi -intellectual  organs^ 
may  possess  commanding  talents,  yet  will  have  too  little  ambi- 
tion, and  too  little  love  of  fame,  to  exert  and  apply  his  powers, 
&c.  The  combinations  under  approbat.  small,  will  be  the 
reverse  of  those  under  approbat  full,  large,  or  very  large,  so 
far  as  these  phenomena  are  the  product  of  these  several  states 
of  its  development 

Perhaps  no  faculty  is  more  frequently  perverted,  or  mora 
Injurious  in  its  operation,  especially  upon  the  oirtv-ous  poor^ 
than  approbat  The  rich,  in  order  to  gratify  Uii?  passion 
"^have  sought  oat  many  inventions"  by  which*  to  distinguish 


theroselved  from  the  poor,  and  attract  attention ;  and  the  poo? 
exhaust  all  their  powers  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
rich,  and  in  doing  this,  they  even  take  their  bread  out  of  their 
mouths.  The  rich,  finding  themselves  partially  imitated, 
change  the  fashion,  and  are  again  followed  by  the  poor. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  vast  amount  of  time,  and  labour,  and  com- 
fort, and,  it  might  be  safely  added,  of  virtue,  too,  is  worse 
than  wasted.  This  evil  is  daily  augmenting,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  reform  daily  diminishing.  It  holds  an  equal  sway 
m  the  church  and  in  the  state,  polluting  the  holy  garments 
of  the  one,  and  destroying  the  liberty  and  the  virtue  of  the 
other.  The  tyranny  with  which  it  rides  over  the  necks  of 
men,  is  a  hundred  fold  more  despotick  than  evet  tyrant  sway- 
ed over  his  subjects;  and  nowhere  does  it  hold  so  cruel  a  des- 
potism, and  rule  with  such  an  iron  sceptre,  as  in  this  our  boast 
ed  land  of  freedom  and  equal  rights.  Here,  one  must  not 
speak  out  boldly  his  honest  sentiments — must  not  do  this,  and 
inust  do  that,  because,  forsooth,  to  do  otherwise  will  be  unr 
popular,  and  whatever  is  unpopular,  is  proscribed,  and  visited 
with  a  frown  as  deadly  and  as  withering  in  its  effects  as  the 
samiel  winds  of  the  Arabian  desert.  But,  so  long  a3  men 
will  follow,  and  submit  to,  so  fickle  and  so  tyrannical  a  dame 
as  fashion,  they  need  not  complain  of  "  hard  times,^^  and  of 
the  ten  thousand  miseries  which  she  heaps  upon  the  devoted 
heads  of  her  subjects. 

Location. — Approbat.  is  located  between  cautious,  and 
telf-e.     See  location  of  self-e. 

13.  SELF-ESTEEM. 

Self-respect — self-confidence  —  self-complacency  and  sat- 
isfaction— high'-mindedness^^independence — nobleness-^love 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  proper  office  of  this  faculty  is  to  create,  in  the  bosom 
of  its  possessor,  a  good  opinion  of  himself;  of  his  own  char- 
acter and  opinions,  and  of  whatever  belongs  to,  or  proceeds 
from,  himself;  to  beget  an  esteem  and  respect  for  himself; 
to  feel  satisfied  with  himself,  and  unwilling  to  change  his 
identity  and  mental  qualities  for  those  of  another ;  to  give  a 
manly  tone  to  the  character  and  turn  to  the  conduct,  and  a 
dignified,  erect  attitude  and  bearing  to  the  person,  and  thus, 
to  exert  an  important  infiuence  in  elevating  and  ennobling  the 
character  of  man.    And  what  is  still  more  important,  it  gives 
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that  innate  love  of  personal  liberty  and  independence,  and  of 
religbus  freedom,  so  deeply  seated  in  the  nature  of  man,  and 
80  conducive  to  his  virtue  and  happiness,  which  constitutes 
the  sole  foundation  of  his  free  institutions,  civil  rights,  and 
religious  privileges,  and  inspires  him  with  an  aversion  to 
every  thing  connected  with  arbitrary  authority,  despotick 
rule,  or  religious  intolerance,  and  gives  him  that  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  such  things,  which  no  despotism  can  destroy,  no 
arbitrary  authority  crush  or  long  subdue. 

The  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  faculty,  as  a  separate 
and  primary  mental  power,  is  derived  from  the  same  data 
which  establishes  the  existence  of  the  other  faculties. 

Large. — One  having  self-e.  large,  will  be  independent, 
and  place  a  high  value  upon  himself;  feel  that  whatever  he 
tbinks  or  does,  is  U76/^' thought  and  done;  throw  himself  back 
upon  his  own  unaided  resources,  and  rely  upon  his  own  judg 
ment  and  strength ;  will  never  knowingly  degrade  or  demean 
himself;  aspire  at  something  commanding ;  never  be  content 
to  be  dependent  or  to  serve,  but  rather  aspire  to  be  himself  a 
leader  and  commander  of  others;  will  despise  and  detest 
meanuess,  and  shrink  from  it;  and  assume  ^n  appearance  of 
dignity  and  manliness,  calculated  to  command  respect 

The  manifestations  of  self-e.  take  their  character  chieflf 
from  the  combinations  of  this  faculty  with  the  other  facul- 
ties. For  example ;  combined  with  large  or  very  large  com- 
bat., destruct.,  and  firm.,  and  with  only  moderate  or  full  con- 
seien.,  ven.,  benev.,  and  reasoning  facuhies,  it  makes  one 
haugphty,  domineering,  overbearing,  dogmatical,  arbitrary, 
egotistical,  arrogant,  authoritative,  conceited,  and  extremely 
solfish,  while  the  same  amount  of  self-e.,  combined  with  only 
full  combat,  and  destruct.,  and  with  very  large  benev.  and 
reasoning  organs,  large  conscien.,  ideal.,  ven.,  and  perceptive 
faculties,  and  a  large  brain,  will  impp.'t  to  the  character  a 
commanding  dignity,  a  nobleness,  a  high  toned  sense  of  ^lon- 
our,  an  elevation,  and  authority  which  cannot  but  command 
universal  respect  and  admiration ;  which  scorn  a  vulgar, 
common,  or  trifling  act  or  expression ;  and  impart  an  air  of 
greatness  and  macfnanimity  to  the  whole  man. 

One  having  selfe.  large,  with  amat.  andadhes.  large,  may 
love  strongly  and  tenderly,  especially  when  his  love  is  m 
harmony  with  his  ideas  of  propriety,  yet  will  never  sacrifice 
his  independence  to  his  love,  nor  break  down  under  the  pren 
■ore  of  blighted  affections:  with  the domestick organs  geae 
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laliT  large,  wi\l  love  his  family,  yet  make  tbem  obey  him : 
with  acquis,  full  or  large,  will  place  a  high  estimate  upon 
what  he  possesses,  upon  his  horse,  his  farm,  his  etcet. :  with 
combat,  large,  and  firm,  large  or  very  large,  will  pursue  his 
OWD  straightforward  course,  and  will  not  be  dictated  to ;  is 
disposed  to  lead,  and  to  push  himself  forward;  feels  that 
he  is  as  good  and  as  worthy  as  anybody  else:  with  cautious 
large,  in  order  to  form  his  own  judgment,  may  sometimes 
ask  advice,  and  then  follow  it  or  not,  according  as  it  does,  or 
does  not,  coincide  with  his  own  views ;  and  will  be  so  solicit- 
ous about  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  affect  him,  and  so 
fearful  lest,  in  some  way,  he  should  lower  himself  down, 
that  he  may,  at  times,  be  disconcerted,  and  diffidetit,  and  ap- 
pear awkward  and  unbending  in  his  manners:  with  combat, 
and  destruct.  large,  and  conscien.  only  full,  will  experience 
strong  indignation  at  every  word  or  deed  calculated  to  throw 
him  into  the  shade,  or  derogatory  to  his  character ;  and  will 
guard,  with  a  jealous  eye,  his  liberty,  his  personal  preroga- 
tives, and  whatever  belongs  to  him,  &c. :  with  com  par.  and 
caus.  only  full,  will  make  greater  pretensions  to  knowledge 
and  talent  than  he  is  in  reality  able  to  sustain  and  fulfil ;  and, 
with  only  a  middling-sized  brain,  thinks  and  talks  much 
more  of  himself  than  others  do  of  him ;  pushes  himself  for- 
ward where  he  is  not  wanted ;  and  is  proud,  egotistical,  and 
self-important:  with  combat,  and  destruct.  full,  benev.,  hope, 
ideal.,  mdivid.,  event,  and  lang.  large,  and  compar.  and  caus. 
very  large,  accompanied  with  a  large  and  an  active  brain, 
will  not  only  possess  talents  of  a  high  order,  but  will  so  em- 
ploy them  as  to  cut  a  bold  and  commanding  figure  wherever 
ne  moves,  and  add  to  it  that  weight  and  force  of  character, 
that  dignity,  and  magnanimity  of  feeling,  which  will  com- 
mand an  exteasive  influence  in  the  world;  advance  him  to 
some  commanding  station,  and  enable  him  to  sustain  himself 
in  it  with  great  ability  and  dignity;  will  place  such  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  himself,  and  also  have  such  towering  ambi- 
tion, that  he  will  attempt  great  things,  and  also  have  the  tol- 
cnt  requisite  to  carry  them  through  ;  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
ordinary  attainments,  but  will  grasp  at  some  great  some  im- 
po«w^  object,  and  aspire  to  pre-eminence;  will  aim  high; 
never  tijifle  with  himseifi  nor  allow  others  to  trifle  with  him ; 
and  be  emphatically  magnanimous,  yet  not  manifest  pride  or 
haughtiness,  merely  because  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to 
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do  so.     The  same  combiBation  of  other  organs,  >vith  selfiia^ 
▼ery  large,  will  produce  the  same  result. 

VERY  LARGE. — One  having  self-c.  very  large,  willingly 
assumes  the  responsibility,  will  think  too  much  of  himself 
of  his  opinions,  plans,  judgment,  &c.;  attd,  with  combat 
large,  and  caus.  and  conscien.  only  moderate,  will  be  likely 
to  be  regardless  of  the  frown  and  of  the  favour  of  men ; 
deaf  to  reproof;  liable  to  have  many  enemies;  intractable, 
bold,  proud,  haughty,  domineering,  forward,  conceited,  jeal« 
ous,  austere,  and  repulsive ;  to  be  blind  to  his  faults,  and  un- 
able to  see  his  e^rrours,  be  they  ever  so  glaring,  because  he 
will  feel  that  he  is  well  nigh  infallible ;  will  look  down  with 
a  kind  of  contempt  upon  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  treat  even  his  equals  as  though  they  were  his  inferiours; 
will  be  extremely  ambitious  to  obtain  power,  and  also  arbi- 
trary in.  its  exercise;  insensible  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule^ 
thinking  that  surely  he  cannot  be  intended ;  by  his  manner 
and  expression,  will  give  an  air  of  consequence  and  import- 
ance to  what  he  says ;  with  approbat.  moderate  or  small,  and 
firm,  large  or  very  large,  will  be  perfectly  independent ;  will 
go  straight  forward  in  his  own  way,  follow  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  defy  the  consequences,  ^.  Many  of  the  combi- 
nations under  self-e.  large,  will  apply  to  self-e.  very  large. 

Full. — One  having  self-e.  full,  will  think  well  of  him- 
self, yet,  when  benev.,  conscien.,  and  caus.  are  large  or  very 
large,  his  self-e.  will  manifest  itself  in  creating  a  manly,  no- 
ble, self-respectful  feeling,  which  will  prevent  him  from  do- 
ing any  thing  beneath  himself;  will  be  sufficiently  conde- 
scending, yet  not  servile,  and  enabled  and  disposed  to  pay  « 
due  respect,  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  his  fellow -men 
will  possess  sufficient  force  and  weight  of  character  to  do  a 
good  business  and  sustain  himself;  to  mingle  dignity  with 
condescension  and  talent,  and  so  conduct  himself  as  to  be 
generally  respected ;  will  neither  assume  too  much  to  him- 
self, nor  yiela  too  much  to  others ;  and  will  maintain  his 
rights  and  his  self-respect,  so  that  others  can  have  no  face  to 
trifie  with  or  trample  upon  him,  and  yet,  will  not  be  haughty 
or  conceited. 

Moderate. — One  having  self  e.  moderate,  places  too  low 
an  estimate  upon  himself,  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  is  too 
ready  to  give  in  to  the  judgment  of  others ;  wijl  lack  the  r^* 
quisite  independence,  manliness,  high-mindedness,  and  setf 
confidence  to  beat  his  own  way  through  life,  and  will  soflet 
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from  a  feeling  of  unworthiness;  will  ftar  to  trespass  upon 
the  attention  of  others,  and  not  possess  an  influence  equal  to 
his  character  and  talents,  merely  because  he  does  not  us- 
0ume  enough  to  himself.  One  having  self-e.  moderate,  with 
combat.,  firm.,  and  conscien.  large  or  very  large»  will  possess 
genuine  firmness  of  character,  and  much  moral  courage,  yet 
will  seldom  manifest  them  in  bold  relief,  except  when  under 
excitement,  or  in  the  defence  of  moral  principle,  or  the  cause 
Qf  virtue,  or  in  doing  what  he  considers  to  be  his  duty:  with 
firm,  only  full,  may  be  too  easily  led  away,  and  too  ready  to 
ask  and  to  follow  advice,  and  too  obsequious,  especially  if 
cautious,  is  large  or  very  large:  with  large  intellectual 
fcculties,  may  possess  talents  of  a  high  order,  yet,  from  want 
of  self-coniideuce  and  boldness  to  pretend  to  considerable,  and 
in  consequence  of  occasionally  letting  himself  down  in  his 
expressions  and  appearance,  and  trifling  with  himself  and 
with  others,  \idll  have  much  less  influence  than  he  might 
have  if  possessed  of  more  self  e.,  &c. 

Small. — One  having  self-e.  small,  will  sink  into  compar- 
ative insignificance  in  his  own  estimation,  and  be  tormented 
with  a  feeling  of  un worthiness  and  inferiority;  will  feel  too 
humble  and  submissive,  and  too  dependant  and  diminutive, 
which  will  still  be  increased  by  large  ven.  and  conscien.  \ 
will  underrate  himself,  his  judgment,  his  talents,  &c.,  and, 
therefore,  be  undervalued  by  others  \  will  make  himself  too 
common  and  familiar,  and  associate  so  much  with  inferiours, 
that  he  will  fail  to  command  general  respect  and  confidence  j 
will  be  too  trifling^  in  his  manners  and  expressions ;  more  apt 
to  follow  than  to  lead ;  and  too  modest  and  backward  to  ap- 
pear well;  and  will  not  be  likely  to  advance  himself  to  some 
Dold  and  commanding  position,  and  maintain  himself  in  it, 
even  though,  with  large  ideal,  and  intellectual  organs,  and  a 
large  brain,  his  talents  may  be  abundantly  sufHcient  for  that 
purpose:  yet, with  firm,  very  large,  will  nevertheless  be  de 
terminei  persevering.  &c. 

Very  Small. — One  having  self-e.  very  smally  with  con- 
t:ipn.  and  cautious,  very  large,  will  be  always  dissatisfied 
with,  and  have  a  miserable  opinion  of,  himself,  and  all  he 
does ;  and,  with  hope  only  moderate,  fear  to  attempt  any 
thing  which  involves  responsibility,  lest  he  should  fail  to  do 
all  that  may  be  required  of  him  ;  will  feel  ashamed  to  hold 
up  his  head[,  or  look  his  fellow-men  in  the  f^e ;  and  be  al* 
ways  condemning  himself. 
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Location.— Self*e.  is  located  on  the  mesial  line  of  tho 
head,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  union  of  the  lambdoidal 
sutures,  and  directly  back  of  Arm.;  or,  in  the  middle  of  the 
superiour-inferiour  portion  of  the  head,  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Approbat.  is  located  on  the  two  external  sides  of  it,  and  can- 
toius  beyond  approbat.,  in  the  same  range. 

The  existence  of  this  faculty  demonstrates  the  position,  that 
the  feeling  or  principle  of  liberty  and  of  equal  rights,  is  in- 
alienable, and  inherent  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
man ;  that,  therefore,  it  can  no  more  be  destroyed  than  hunger, 
or  love ;  that  a  purely  republican  and  democratick  form  of 
gfOvernment  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  and 
the  only  one  calculated  to  secure  universal  satisfaction  and 
happiness ;  and  that  the  subjugation  of  man  hy  his  fe) low-man, 
is  an  open  violation  of  the  principles  of  human  nature.  If 
our  rulers  only  understood  this  principle  of  our  nature,  and 
if  nil  the  landmarks  and  all  the  regulations  of  government 
only  proceeded  upon  it,  subjection  and  servitude,  in  all  those 
ten  thousand  forms  which  they  assume  in  society,  would  be 
at  once  abolished.  By  creating  every  man  free  to  choose  or 
refuse  the  evil  or  the  good,  Ood  allows  every  man  to  govern 
himself;  and,  surely,  then,  tw^w  ought  to  allow  one  another  to 
govern  themselves,  subject,  however,  in  the  latter  case,  as  they 
are  in  the  former,  to  those  regulations  which  are  necessary 
to  the  general  good,  and,  also,  to  be  **  rewarded  according  to 
their  deed.s." 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  feeling  will  ever  be  extin* 
guished ;  but,  in  case  the  subjugation  and  servitude  of  man,  in 
any  form,  should  be  carried  to  a  very  great  length,  there 
is  danger,  ay,  a  moral  certainty,  of  a  revolution,  and  a  rev 
olution,  too,  attended  with  a  violence  proportionate  to  the 
pressure  laid  upon  it.  In  this  country,  there  is  no  likelihood, 
nor  scarcely  a  possibility,  of  a  despotick  form  of  government, 
but  there  is  danger  of  a  moneyed  despotism — of  aristocratick 
monopcUes,  and  of  the  powerful*s  tyrannizing  over  the  weak, 
and  because  they  are  poor  or  friendless.  This  same  love 
of  being  free  ourselves,  and  of  ruling  ourselves,  reaches  still 
fiirther,  and  desires  to  govern  others.  Slowly  but  surely,  as 
it  were,  in  the  insinuating,  yet  resistless,  folds  of  the  Boa 
Constrictor,  is  this  serpentine  aristocracy  subduing  and  sub* 
jtigatirtg,  by  piece-meal,  particularly  the  virtuous  and  Mi 
talented  poor  of  our  country ;  and,  should  things  progreai, 
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ht  sixfy  years  to  forae,  as  they  hare  done  since  the  Revohf 
f^on,  to..8  nation,  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  liberty, 
t^ill  be  ruled  by  an  aristocracy,  not  of  government,  but  oi 
monopoly,  of  wealth,  ft-c,  far  more  tyrannical  than  any  na* 
.  don  under  heaven.  But,  thanks  to  the  great  Author  of  our 
oemg,  man's  nature  is  unalterable ;  the  spirit  of  Sevcnty-8ix» 
and  the  lo^c  of  liberty,  will  live  and  will  increase,  and  wo  be 
to  those  that  ride  over  it.  The  great  doctrine  of  human 
tights- o^  liberty— of  free  government— of  **  INDEPEND- 
GNO!II"  will  live  and  spread,  and  root  up,  and  trample 
iowD,  etery  vestige  of  tyranny,  of  aristocracy,  and  of  ser- 
vitude, 

14.  FIRMNESS. 

t^tayiiiiy-'-^decision  of  characier-^fixedness  of  purposir^ 
lesire  to  continue — aversion  to  change* 

The  necessity  of  some  faculty,  to  which  to  refer  that  stead« 
fiistnesQ,  perseverance,  and  unwillingness  to  relinquish  what 
Has  been  undertaken,,  which  are  so  indispensable  to  success, 
and  so  common  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  is  too  ob* 
vious  to  need  comment ;  and  the  frequent  instances  of  down- 
right obstinacy,  and  of  blind  adherence  to  what  has  been 
adoj3ted,  and  solely  because  it  has  been  adopted,  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  existence  of  firm,  as  a  primary  faculty 
of  the  human  mind. 

Large. — One  having  firm,  large,  will  be  so  stable,  de- 
cided, determined,  &c.,  that  he  may  be  relied  upon;  and 
be  very  unwilling  to  change  his  plans,  opinions,  purposesi 
course  of  conduct,  or  whatever  he  undertakes  or  adopts.  One 
having  firm,  large,  with  combat,  destruct.,  and  self-e.  full 
or  large,  will  add  perseverance  to  stability,  and  not  only  hold 
on  to  his  plans  to  the  last,  but,  also,  drive  them  forward  with 
great  determination  through  opposing  difiSculties :  with  self-e. 
jarge  or  very  large,  is  sc'sure  and  certain  that  he  is  right, 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  difficulfy  in  convincing  him 
that  he  ib  wrong,  or  in  turning  him  from  his  purposes ;  yet, 
i^  the  reasoning  organs  are  very  large,  he  may  listen  to 
strong  and  conclusive  arguments :  with  cautious,  large,  may 
•eem  to  waver,  and  to  lack  decision  of  purpose,  but  this  wiU 
be  the  case  only  before  he  has  fully  decided,  and  openly  com- 
mitted himself,  and  when  his  fear  is  so  active  as  to  overcome 
bin  firmness :  with  hope  very  large,  and  cautious,  only  mode* 
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rate,  may  start  on  foot  8a  many  new  projects. as  to  appear 
fickle,  yet  tha  phenomena  will  proceed  rather  from  an  excess 
of  hope,  than  from  a  deficiency  of  firm. :  with  adhes.  and 
benev.  very  large,  may  be  easily  persuaded^  or  led,  espe* 
cially  by  friends^  yet  cannot  be  driven  the  least :  with  com* 
bat.,  destruct.,  self-e.,  hope,  and  cans,  large  or  very  large,  not 
only  holds  on  to  his  own  opinions  and  plans  with  great  tena- 
city, but  also  drives  forward  whatever  he  undertakes  with 
great  energy,  and  can  be  turned  aside  or  driven  from  his  pur- 
poses only  by  compulsion  or  impossibilities ;  is  pre-eminently 
persevering,  if  not  really  obstinate,  and  is  well  qualified  to 
complete  what  he  undertakes :  with  the  perceptive  organs,  at 
least,  full,  the  reasoning  organs  very  large,  and  cautious, 
large,  will  lay  his  plans  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  pursue 
a  preconcerted,  systematick  course  of  action,  and  thus  effect 
important  objects;  may  take  some  time  to  make  up  his  mind, 
yet  will  seldom  change  it;  will  be  slow  in  undertaking,  but 
unchanging  in  executing;  and  may  always  be  relied  upon : 
with  combat,  and  self-e.  large,  ven.  moderate,  and  the  reasoning 
organs  only  full,  will  not  be  open  to  conviction,  nor  feel  the 
force  of  reasons  urged  against  him,  but  will  blindly  and  tena* 
ciously  adhere  to  his  opinions  and  determinations,  and  seem 
to  be  much  more  firm  than  he  really  is,  ^c. 

Very  large.— One  having  firm,  very  large,  will  bo 
likely  to  be  obstinate,  if  not  really  stubborn ;  and,  with  self-e. 
large,  will  be  unbending,  and  yield  only  to  dire  n'^cessity  or 
compulsion;  and,  when  he  has  once  committed  himself,  will 
turn  comparatively  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  entreaty,  of 
threatening,  of  reason,  and  even  of  interest,  and  all  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  will  or  will  not ;  with  hope 
and  combat,  also  large,  will  boldly  eacounter  the  greatest 
difficulties;  "hope  against  hope;"  and  possess  the  greatest 
fortitude,  and  the  most  unbending  determmation:  with  self-^ 
large,  cautious,  moderate,  and  cans,  only  full,  wiH  make  up 
his  mind  at  once,  and  upon  a  panml  view  of  the  subject, 
and  then  absolutely  refuse  to  change  it ;  will  think  himself 
jvillingtosee  his  errours  and  listen  to  reasonable  advice,  while 
the  doors  of  his  mind  will  be  barred  and  bolted  against  every 
thing  designed  or  calculated  to  convince  or  turn  him ;  and 
may  be  called  blindly  obstinate  and  mulish :  with  the  reason* 
ing  organs  large,  unll  be  loath,  and  even  sometimes  refuse,  to 
change,  when  his  reason  tells  him  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  yri 
may  be  influenced  by  very  strong  motives,  and  very  urg$Mi 
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RBBons :  buMf  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties  predomi* 
Bate  over  the  selfish,  firm,  will  seldom  manifest  itself  ia 
downright  obstinacy.  The  combinations  under  firm,  laiffe, 
modified  by  an  increase  of  the  influence  of  firm.,  will  appry 
to  firm,  very  large. 

Full. — One  having  firm,  full,  will  possess,  except  in  a 
ess  energetick  and  apparent  degree,  those  qualities  ascribed 
to  firm,  large,  with  this  important  exception,  that  he  will  be 
much  more  liable  to  abandon  his  purposes,  and  appear  to  be 
changeable,  not  because  firm,  is  absolutely  deficient,  but  be* 
cause  the  other  more  powerful  faculties  cause  it  to  yield  to 
their  demands.  When,  therefore,  his  other  faculties  which 
are  large  or  very  large,  act  in  conjunction  with  his  firm., 
he  will  be  so  firm  as  to  be  thought  obstinate,  but,  when  his 
larger  faculties  act  in  opposition  to  firm.,  he  will  manifest 
fickleness.  For  example*,  one  having  firm,  full,  aided  by 
large  combat,  and  self-e.,  (which  add  self-confidence  and  re- 
sistance to  firmness,)  and,  also,  by  bright  hopes  of  success,  will 
show  a  great  amount  of  decision  and  perseverance,  especially 
when  his  feeling  of  resistance  is  awakened;  but,  when  hope 
is  very  large,  he  will  be  likely  to  become  dissatisfied  with 
his  present  situation  and  success,  and  to  grasp  eagerly  at  any 
new  object  to  which  his  hope  may  allure  him :  with  cau- 
tious, very  large,  and  combat  only  moderate,  will  often  fear 
to  proceea,  and  be  irresolute,  because  he  fancies  there  if 
"some  lion  in  the  way:"  with  self-e.  small,  will  have  so  lit* 
tie  confidence  in  himself,  that  he  will  be  unwilling  to  trust 
his  own  judgment,  and  thus  too  often  listen  to  advice :  with 
approbat.  very  large,  may  frequently  vary  his  course  in  order 
to  adapt  himself  to  publick  opinion :  with  cautious,  large,  and 
caus.  and  compar.  very  large,  will  generally  decide  and  pro- 
ceed so  judiciously  as  seldom  to  need  to  change ;  yet,  in  almost 
any  combination,  the  individual  will  maintain  his  opinions, 
however  he  may  change  his  plans  and  course  of  conduct. 

Firm,  full,  large,  or  very  large,  acts  with  the  greatest 
vigour  in  combination  with  the  other  faculties  that  are  most 
energetick.  For  example;  one  having  firm,  of  a  given  size, 
with  adhes.  very  large,  and  acquis,  small,  will  be  more  con- 
stant in  his  adherence  to  friends  than  to  money-making  pur- 
suits in  proportion  as  his  adhes.  is  more  vigorous  than  his 
acquis.:  with  combat  large  and  pbilopro.  small,  will  have 
very  little  patience  or  perseverance  with  regard  to  children, 
yet  will  manifest  great  determmation,  and  even  obstinacy 
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when  bis  spirit  of  resiifeance  is  kindled :  ^ith  the  intellectoa. 
otgatis  large  and  self-e.  small,  will  persevere  in  his  literary 
parsuit%  yet  will  be  too  easily  made  to  believe  that  he  is 
wrong,  and  too  easily  led,  &c. 

Moderate.— One  having  firm,  moderate^  will  be  likely  to 
be  inconstant,  changeable,  and  Ructuating  in  his  character ;  to 
be  doing  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow,  and  can 
not  be  depended  upon.  One  having  firm,  moderate,  with  ad* 
hes.  large  or  very  large,  will  love  his  friends  ardently  for  tho 
time  being,  yet  frequently  change  friends  for  slight  causes, 
loving  those  who  a  re  last  and  untnedfthe  best:  with  combat,  and 
destruct.  large,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans,  may  drive  all 
before  him  for  awhile,  yet  will  soon  change  his  course ;  may 
be  bold  and  courageous  in  the  onset,  yet  will  fell  to  carry  the 
matter  out,  or  execute  his  threats :  with  approbat.  large,  and 
self^e.  only  moderate,  will  do  much  as  he  is  told  to  do ;  follow 
the  advice  of  every  one ;  and  be  always  shifting  to  adapt  him- 
self to  circumstances:  with  cautious,  large  or  very  large,  will 
be  always  "  halting  between  two  opinions,''  and  always  undo* 
termined  as  to  his  plan  of  operation:  with  the  intellectual 
organs  generally  large,  may  be  a  rapids  but  will  not  be  a 
fersevering,  scholar;  will  have  a  tnorough  and  profound 
Knowledge  of  no  branch  of  science ;  and  allow  trifles  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  purposes. 

Small. — One  having  firm,  small  will  begin  many  things, 
yet  complete  very  few ;  cannot  be  depended  upon ;  will  be 
fickle,  unstable,  inconstant  in  every  thing,  &c.;  may  sow 
much,  yet  will  not  remain  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours, 
and  thus  bring  to  pass  very  little.  The  combinations  under 
firm,  moderate,  modified  by  a  still  farther  reduction  cf  the 
influence  of  firm.,  will  apply  to  firm,  small. 

Very  small. — When  firm,  is  very  small,  the  subject  will 
be  the  sport  of  the  other  faculties. 

Location. — Firm,  is  located  in  the  back  part  of  the  top 
of  the  head.  When  the  head  is  erect,  a  perpendicular  line, 
drawn  from  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  will  pass  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  organ. 
It  is  usually  the  highest  portion  of  the  American  and  tho 
English  head.  In  the  cut  of  the  head  of  Aurelia  Chase,  it 
is  very  large. 


SPECIES  IL— Moral  and  RfiiioXotrs  FACtLTi^, 

Alan  has  always  been  considered  "a  religious  animal.^  - 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that,  aside  from  his  "  love  of  money/' 
end  the  mBans  employed  to  obtain  it,  religion  of  some  kind« 
and  religion  in  sam'e  f<^m,  have  constituted,  and  still  consti« 
tute,  one  of  the  leading,  not  to  say,  all-absorbing,  objects  of 
humaa  contemplation  and  pursuit.  Scarcely  a  single  nation 
or  tribe  of  men  has  ever  been  known  to  exist;  whose  religion 
did  nat  ent^r  into,  if  not  even  constitute,  the  very  texture  of 
all  the  habits  and  the  character  of  that  nation  or  tribe.  Take 
away  tbe  religion  of  the  Hindoo,  of  the  Asiatick  nations,  of^ 
the  Ethiopian  race,  of  the- tawny  sons  of  our  western  wilds, 
of  the  European  nations  or  of  their  descendants  in  America, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  otber  "nation,  or  kindred,  or  tongue  under 
heaven,"  and,  with  Micah,  they  would  at  once  exclaim,  "  Ye 
have  taken  away  my  gods:  whaK  have  I  more?"  And,  so 
long  as  the  nature  of  man  remains  unchanged,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  his  being  less  religious  than  he  always  has  been. 
We  have  to  fear  only  that  his  religious  doctrines  will  be  er- 
roneous, and  his  religious  life  and  practices  therefore  incor* 
rect ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  moral  faculties  will  make 
him  z^wmoral.  To  avoid  this  evil,  and  to  secrure  one  of  the 
greatest  of  blessings,  namely,  a  correct  religious  belief  and 
practice,  let  him  fully  analyze  his  religious  faculties^  and 
adopt  those  practices  which  ihey  clearly  point  out. 

Now,  reason  teaches  us,  that  the  nature  of  man  must  neces* 
sarily  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  government  o< 
God,  and  with  the  moral  constitution  of  the  universe;  and,  il 
phrenology  is  true,  the  morality  it  inculcates,  must  necessarily 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nature  of  man :  so  that,  upon 
the  principle  that  any  two  things  which  are  each  like  a  third, 
are,  therefore,  like  each  other,  it  follows,  that  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology  must  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
moral  principles  and  constitution  of  the  universe ;  because 
each  is  in  harmony  \^ith  the  nature  of  man.  And,  as  the 
moral  government  of  God  must  be  in  harmony  with  both  the 
moral  character  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and,  also,  witln 
his  natural  kingdom,  it  follows,  that  phrenology,  if  true, 
must  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  natural  ana  the  moral 
government  and  attributes  of  the  great  Creator  and  Governour 
of  the  universe.  .  And  if  revelation  is  also  true,  its  doctrinee 
and  precepts  must  be  In  harmony  with  those  taught  by  phre^ 
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nologj  In  other  words;  if  rereldtion  and  phrenology  ar« 
Doth  true,  there  must  be  a  perfect  haxmonv  and  coiuci^ience 
between  the  theology  of  phrenology,  and  the  theology  of 
revelation.  In  this  case,  each  would  assist  to  explain  and  iA* 
terpret  the  other,  and  both  together,  would  give  a  far  more 
perfect  view  of  theology  and  religion,  than  either  can  do 
Separately.  And  if,  through  prejudice,  or  blindness,  or  wick- 
i(i:irss,  any  one  should  pervert  eitheri  he  may  readily  be 
corn  cted  by  the  other. 

The  authors  are  free  to  acknowledge, that  they  have  more 
hope  that  their  fellow  men  will  be  brought  to  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  religion«  and,  also,  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding and  a  proper  application  of  revelation,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  phrenology,  than  by  any,  if  not  every, 
other  means  now  in  operation.  The  grounds  of  this  hope 
will  be  more  fully  presented  in  a  subsequent  work,  in 
which  the  theology  of  phrenology  will  be  compared  with 
that  of  revelation,  the  phrenological  answer  given  to  the 
question,  "  In  what  does  true  reliction  consist  ?"  and  the  moral 
and  religious  bearings  of  phrenology  will  be  considered  and 
presented. 

15.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Moral  principle — sense  of  justice — regard  for  duty^^ 
feeling  of  moral  accountability,  incumbency,  and  obligor 
tionr — perception  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  feelings 
and  conduct. 

The  proposition  that  man  is  a  moral  and  accountable 
agent — ^that  he  is  governed  by  moral  laws,  and  is  capable  of 
taking  cognizance  of  the  morality,  or  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  of  feelings  and  conduct,  and  of  performing  actions  and 
exercising  feelings  which  are  virtuous  and  vicious,  and,  as 
Buch,  rewardable  and  punishable,  is  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion by  an  appeal  to  the  moral  feelings  of  almost  every  in- 
dividual of  the  humrm  race.  How  often  do  men,  when  they 
are  conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  feel  guilty  and  con- 
demned,  and  deserving  of  punishment  ?  This  cannot  be  the 
result  of  education,  nor  of  circumstances,  for,  without  a  fac- 
ulty for  exercising  this  class  of  functions,  men  could  no  more 
be  taught  to  feel  guilty  than  they  could  be  taught  to  see 
without  cye%  or  to  breathe  without  lungs.  •  And,  since  this 
class  of  iiinctions  is  entirely  distinct  from  every  other  clan. 


18  homogeneous  in  its  chaxftcteft  and  has  for  its  end  a  very 
important  object,  and,  above  all,  since  it  is  always  found  to 
be  manifested  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  a  given 
portion  of  the  brain,  it  follows,  that  it  is  performed  by  a  dis- 
tinct faculty  of  the  mind,  or  by  a  mental  power  which  is  inr 
nate,  and  which  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  human  mind. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows,  that  man's  mind  is  consti- 
tuted with  a  direct  reference  to  certain  abstract  and  first 
principles  of  right  and  justice.  This  is  rendered  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  every  portion  of  the  universe  of  God,  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with,  and  also  adapted  to,  every  other  por- 
tion of  it.  Now,  since  the  mind  of  man  forms  a  part  of  this 
universe,  and  is,  therefore,  in  perfect  harmony  and  consist- 
ency with  every  other  part  of  it,  and  since  this  same  mind  is 
likewise  moulded  and  constituted  with  direct  reference  to,  and 
proceeds  upon,  certain  first  principles  of  right  and  justice,  it 
follows,  that  the  whole  system  of  thing'j,  or  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  God,  is  also  constituted  with  direct  reference  to,  and 
proceeds  upon,  these  same  principles  of  right  and  justice 
upon  which  the  human  mind  proceeds,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  universe  is  a  moral  universe — ^that  God's  govern- 
ment recognises  the  morality  and  the  immorality  of  feelings 
and  conduct,  and  that  its  Governour  rewards  the  one,  and 
punishes  the  other. 

If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong,  as  virtue 
and  vice,  as  morality  and  immorality,  why  should  the  great 
Author  of  nature  tell  us  that  some  things  are  right,  and 
others  wrong,  by  implanting  in  our  very  nature  this  moral 
tribunal  of  right  and  wrong,  and  thus  knowingly  and  egre- 
giously  deceive  us?  If  there  exist  no  first  principles  of 
right  and  wrong,  why  should  the  mind  of  man  be  so  formed 
as  to  receive  any  such  impressions?  or  why  should  the  hu- 
man mind  be  adapted  to  that  which  does  not  exist  ? 

Thus,  by  physical  demonstration,  and  the  language  of 
facts,  we  are  mevitably  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  God^s 
government  is  a  moral  government — that,  consequently,  its 
Governour  is  a  moral  Governour,  and  that  mankind  are  his 
moral  subjects.  These  are  great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  of  ethicks,  and,  farthermore,  principles 
which  have  never  before  been  fully  established,  unless,  m- 
deed,  it  should  be  maintained  that  a  revelation  which  is 
known,  comparatively,  to  only  a  few,  and  believed  in  by  fewer 
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Btill,  has  established  it  by  assuning  it,  and  making  it  an 
article  of  faith. 

Large. — One  having  conscien.  large,  will  have  a  clear  and 
an  acute  moral  eye,  and  a  ready  perception  of  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  both  in  himself  and  in  others,  and  will 
fref|uently,  if  not  generally,  direct  his  attention  to  this  quality 
of  actions  and  feelings ;  will  consult  duty  rather  than  expe 
dieiicy,  and  pursue  the  course  which  he  considers  right,  even 
though  it  may  be  in  opposition  to  his  interest ;  will  endeavour 
to  be  honest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  supposed  ob- 
li<2fations;  will  often  feel  guilty,  and  unworthy;  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  faults,  and  condemn  himself  for  them  j  will 
strive  to  lead  a  moral,  virtuous,  and  upright  life;  and  possess 
a  thankful,  and  grateful  heart. 

One  having  conscien.  large,  %vith  firm,  also  large,  will 
manifest  firmness  upon  all  occasions,  but  be  particularly  de- 
cided and  determined  in  every  case  of  duty,  or  justice,  or 
right ;  will  take  a  firm  stand  upon  the  side  of  duty  and 
moral  principle,  and  maintain  it,  even  to  extremity;  and, with 
combat,  also  large,  will  possess 'great  moral  courage,  great 
boldness  to  go  forward  in  advocating  and  urging  on  the 
cause  of  virtue  or  morality,  and  will  also  resolutely  oppose 
whatever  he  considers  to  be  wrong  or  unjust ;  with  large  de- 
struct.  and  self-e.  added  to  this  combination,  will  not  only 
quickly  notice,  but  be  inclined  severely  to  censure,  whatever 
he  considers  wrong;  and, with  self-e.  very  large,  will  be  cen- 
sorious, and  severe  in  his  reflections  upon  others :  with  firm., 
caus.,  and  compar.  large,  will  reg^ard  the  claims  of  duty  and 
justice  as  of  primary  importance,  and  discharge  them  at  al- 
most any  hazard ;  can  be  induced  only  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, and  by  the  strongest  temptations,  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully to  violate  them;  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  restrain 
his  immoral,  and  excite  his  moral,  feelings;  though  he  may 
sometimes  be  overcome  by  his  still  stronger  faculties,  and  led 
into  sin  by  them,  yet  will  generally  maintain  the  ascendency, 
and  experience  deep  remorse  and  repentance  when  he  is  sen- 
sible of  having  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty;  and,  unless 
self-e.  is  very  large,  will  readily  acknowledge  his  faults :  with 
adhcs.  and  bene  v.  large  or  very  large,  secret,  only  moderate, 
and  destruct.  and  combat,  only  full,  will  mildly,  yet  faithfully, 
reprove  his  friends;  tell  them  their  faults  in  a  plain  and  can- 
did, yet  in  a  mild  and  feeling,  manner,  so  as  to  do  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  good,  and  yet  injure  their  feelings  as  life* 
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tie  88  powible ;  closely  watch  oyer  their  moral  conduct ;  hare 
their  good  at  heart,  and,  therefoie,  atfectionately  reprove 
Cbetri ;  but,  with  combat,  destruct,  and  aelf-e.  large,  will  be 
rather  harsh  and  censorious  in  his  manner  of  adnunisterinff 
reproof;  and,  with  secret,  moderate  or  small,  will  find  fault 
with  others  when  they  do  not  conform  to  his  own  standard  of 
duty;  and,  if  firm,  andself-e.  are  very  large,  and  caus.  and 
benev.  oaly  full,  will  set  up  himself  or  his  doctrines  as  the 
only  correct  standard  of  truth  aud  rectitude ;  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  the  character  of  ethers ;  be  censorious  and  rigid 
in  his  moral  and  religious  views  and  practices,  &c. :  with  be- 
nev. large,  and  combat,  cans.,  compar.,  hope,  and  self-e.,  at ' 
least,  full,  will  possess  great  mor^bl  cochrage;  will  never  tem- 
porize upon  questions  of  duty,  but  will  stand  up  boldly  and* 
resolutely  in  defence  of  morality  and  truth ;  and,  let  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may,  will  never  abandon  them ;  aad 
never  fly  from  perseci^ion  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  benev- 
olence, but  will  tx>ldly  meet  fmd  face  all  opposition ;  will  not 
forsake  his  ground ;  will  drive  forward  moral,  and  religioua, 
and  benevolent  enterprises  with  g^eat  energy ;  go  all  lengths, 
and  make  any  sacrifices,  in  defence  of  moral  principle,  and ' 
in  securing  or  maintaining  what  he  considers  right,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  matter,  even. 
though  the  thing  itself  may  be  unimportant ;  and,  if  compar. 
and  caus.  are  very  large,  will  be  admirably  qualified  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  n^.oral  and  religious  leader;  to  fill  stations 
of  responsibiiity  and  trust,  where  judgment  and  talents  ere 
required  to  be  ccrnbined  with  integrity  and  energy  of  mind 
and  character :  with  large  or  very  large  selfish  propensities, 
end  only  moderate  or  full  firm,  and  reasoning  organs,  will 
struggle  hard  against  his  **  easily  besetting  sins,*'  ^Fet  beoftea 
overcome  by  them ;  will  do  many  things  of  which  he  will 
bitterly  repent ;  will  resolve  on  amendment,  but  again  yield 
to  temptation ;  and  akemate  between  sinning  and  repenting: 
with  very  large  cautious.,  in  every  case  where  he  is  notcertaia 
what  his  duty  is,  will  be  so  fearful  of  doing  wrong  as  often 
not  to  act  at  all,  and  thus  fail  to  do  right;  will  frequently 
tremble  for  fear  of  apprehended  punishment ;  and,  with  large 
©r  very' large  ven.  in  addition,  will  have  high  ideas  of  the 
majesty  and  holiness,  and  justice  of  the  Deity ;  be  filled  with 
dread  and  awe  while  contemplating  his  character  and  works; 
have  great  fear  of  incurring  his  displeasure,  and  oi  beinff 
visited  with  his  judgment^  and,  with  hope  moderate  or  smalj^ 
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little  expectdtion  of  pardon,  or,  at  least,  man^  "doubts  and 
fears''  concerning  his  aalTation  ttul  future  condition ;  be  giren 
to  religious  melancholy  ]  and  have  but  feeble  faith ;  but,  with 
hope  large,  will  look  upon  his  Maker,  not  only  as  a  sin-^n- 
ishingy  bfit  also  as  a  sin-forgiving  Godj  generally  have 
strong  Christian  iaith,  and  be  solaced  by  hopes  of  pardon 
through  a  Redeemer,  yet  experLence  occasional  doubts :  with 
philopro,  large,  will  love  kis  children,  yet  their  moral  char- 
acter and  conduct  will  be  the  chief  objects  of  his  regard  and 
anxiety;  and,  if  benev.  is  large,  and  destruct.  fiill,  will 
faithfully  reprove,  if  not  chastise,  them  for  their  faults :  with 
large  cans,  and  compar.,  will  first ininestigate  subjects  with  ref- 
erence to  their  morcu  dharacter  and  bearings ;  will  take  great 
delight  in  tracing  out  the  connexion  between  moral  causes 
and  their  eflfects — ^in  reasoning  upon  the  relations  of  man  to  his 
Maker,  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  and  of  man  in  all  his  rela* 
tions  as  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  &c.;  in  investigating 
tfae  attributes  and  the  character  of  the  Deity,  especially  as  ex- 
hibited in  his  works ;  in  inquiring  into  the  moral  relations  of 
things,  d[)C4  and  will  appreciate  the  full  force  of  mosal  infer- 
bnces :  with  compar.  ana  cans,  very  large,  will  be  a  profound 
and  acute  theologian,  and  with  large  concent.,  will  take  orig- 
inal views  of  subjects,  and  be  unable  to  leave  any  jsubject  of 
moral  inquiry  or  research  untH  he  has  run  it  out  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ;  will  be  exceedingly  interested  in  moral  philosophy,  in 
metaphysical  and  theological  studies,  &c. :  with  large  or  very 
large  combat,  compar.,  and  cans.,  will  delight  in  discussing 
religious  and  moral  questions,  &c. :  with  large  self-e.,  and 
very  large. firnk,  will  reluctantly  open  his  eyes  upon  his 
faults,  yet  will  then  freely  acknowledge  them,  and  endeavour 
to  reform:  with  only  full  secret,  and  acquis.,  and  large  firm., 
self-e.,  benev.,  and  caus.,  and  a  large  and  active  brain,  will 
never  be  guilty  of  either  a  mean^  or  a  dishonest  action  ;  will 
be  just,  obliging,  and  faithful  to  his  word,  and  possess  true 
moral  worth  in  a  high  d^ree;  and,  with  only  full  combat, 
and  dastruct.,  will  be  amiable :  with  approbat.  very  large, 
will  experience  a  morbid  sensibility  to  shame,  and,  with  large 
yen.,  and  only  moderate  self-e.,  will  often  sufier  intolerably 
from  mingled  feelings  of  guilt,  unworthiness,  and  shame,  ana 
be  unable  to  look  his  lellow  men  in  the  face:  with  larsfe  or 
very  large  benev.  and  adhes.,  and  only  full  self  e.,  will  bo 
ver^  grateful  for  favours  received,  and  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tmuty  to  return  them;  will  feel  strong  attachment  towards 
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hi«  benefactors,  and  think  of  them  only  with  lively  emotions 
of  gratitude  and  love;  will  be  thankful  to  chose  who  will 
point  out  his  faults  to  him;  be  forgiving  in  his  disposition, 
especially  when  forgiveness  is  asked;  sincerely  repent  of 
his  sins,  both  of  omission  and  of  commission,  w^eep  over  them, 
and  strive  against  committing  more  sin,  &c. 

The  functions  of  the  other  faculties  are  often  mistaken  for 
those  of  conscien.,  yet  a  cbse  analysis  will  point  out  a  radi- 
cal difference  between  there  ;  and,  since  those  who  have  the 
least  conscien.,  are  the  least  sensible  of  their  deficiency,  and, 
also,  of  the  functions  ascribed  to  it,  they  will  be  likely  to  give 
themselves  credit  for  much  more  conscien.  than  they  actually ' 


Very  large. — One  having  conscien.  very  large,  will 
make  morality  and  duty  the  pole-star  of  his  life,  and  the' 
only  guide  qf  his  conduct;  will  not,  for  the  world,  knowing* 
ly  do  wrong  or  injure  another ;  wnll  make  almost  any  sacri-' 
fice  sooner  than  incur  guilt ;  is  tormented  with  the  mere  sus* 
pician  of  having  done  wrong  or  injured  another ;  frequently 
experiences  the  feeling  of  remorse  for  things  that  are  even 
r^ght;  bitterly  repents  and  loathes  himself  when  he  is  appre- 
hensive that  duty  has  been  violated  or  neglected,  and  feels 
miserable  jjntil  he  is  sure  that  all  is  right  again  ;  is  even 
scrupulously  and  unnecessarily  exact  in  all  his  dealings; 
is  constantly  tormented  aryl  harassed  by  the  goadings  of  a 
guilty  conscience ;  and,  when  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  any  prom- 
ises, -feels  condemned  and  unhappy,  even  though  to  have  ful- 
filled them  was  impossible. 

One  havins:  conscien.  very  large,  w^ith  benev.  and  ven. 
Utrge  or  very^arge,  will  experience  the  liveliest  emotions  of 
gratitude  to  his  bountiful  Creator  for  favours  received,  and, 
with  adhes.  large,  to  his  fellow-men  for  acts  of  kindness, 
and  feel  strong  attachment  to  his  benefactors:  with  approbat., 
acquis.,  fcc,  only  full,  will  sacrifice  ease,  property,  happiness, 
and  friendship,  if  not  every  thing  else,  sooner  than  violate 
his  conscience:  with  large  combat.,  will  do  what  he  consid- 
ers right,  regardless  of  consequences ;  will  be  as  bold  and  as 
fearless  as  a  lion  in  every  case  of  duty,  and  in  defending  any 
moral  principle:  and  will  make  every  thing  in  which  he  » 
concerned,  bend  to  his  ideas  of  duty,  and  to  those  moral 
principles  by  which  he  himself  is  governed :  with  moderate 
or  small  self-e.,  shrinks  from  publick  responsibility :  with 
▼en.  and  cautiouB,  very  large,  and  hope  and  self-e.  very  u^naJl, 
6* 
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contemplates  the  character  of  the  Deity  with  the  most  fro 
found  awe,  mingled  with  dread  and  terrour,  and  hiniself  as 
sinful  and  unworthy  in  the  extreme;  will  tremble  in  view  of 
the  punishment  he  believes  to  await  him  ;  have  few  and  feeble 
hopes  of  pardon,  and  be  driven  to  actual  despair  and  religious 
melancholy  or  mania,  &c* 

The  combinations  under  conscien.  large,  modified  by  an 
increase  of  the  influence  of  conscien.,  will  apply  to  conscien. 
very  large.  It  might  also  be  added,  that  words  cannot  do 
full  justice  to  the  character  of  this  faculty,  or  to  its  influence 
jipon  the  moral  conduct  and  feelings  of  its  possessor. 

FoLL. — One  having  conscien.  fulU  will  desire  and  en* 
deavour  to  do  right,  and  feel  condemned  when  convinced  of 
having  done  wrong ;  will  recognise  the  claims  of  duty ;  feel 
his  moral  obligations,  both  to  God  and  man;  and,  unless  his 
temptations,  or,  in  other  words,  the  solicitations  of  his  strong- 
er faculties,  overcome  the  remonstrances  of  conscien.,  will  be 
honest  and  faithful,  and  live  a  virtuous,  morai  life,  yet  his 
conscien.  will  have  a  great  deal  to  struggle  with,  and  some* 
times  lose  the  ascendency. 

The  manifestations  of  conscien.  full,  are  governed  by  th# 
follovvino-  general  principle,  namely,  that  one  having  con- 
scien. full,  with  such  att  organization  as  would  be  favourable 
to  virtue  and  morality,  or  with  the  selfish  faculties  under  the 
CQntrol  of  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties,  especially  if 
placed  in  circumstances  calculated  to  promote  virtue,  will  be 
likely  to  possess  a  high  standard  of  virtue,  aud  of  moral  feeling 
and  principle;  but,  with  the  selfish  faculties  generally  larger 
than  conscien.  and  the  other  moral  and  the  reasoning  faculties, 
especially  if  placed  in  circumstances  calculated  to  urge  him 
into  excesses,  or  to  create  defects,  will  possess  conscien.  too 
feeble  to  turn  the  current  of  his  stronger  mssions  into  a  vir- 
tuous channel,  or  to  supply  his  defects.  Thus,  one  having 
conscien.  full,  with  large  combat.,  and  only  moderate  secret., 
will  be  subject  to  ebullitions  of  passion,  yet,  as  soon  as  the 
excitement  of  combat,  has  subsided,  conscien.  will  create  pun- 
gent remorse  and  contrition  :  with  large  combat,  and  destruct., 
and  only  moderate  acquis.,  may  be  often  led  into  sin  by  his 
anger,  yet  will  be  perfectly  honest  in  all  his  pecuniary  trans- 
actions: with  large  or  very  large  acquis.,  adhes.,  and  secret., 
and  only  full  caus.  and  self-e.,  may  frequently  take  the  a<t 
vantage  of  strangers,  and  be  even  dishonest  in  his  pecuniary 
transactions  with  mere  acquaitUawts^  yet  will  never  wrong 


^  friend^  and  will  be  likely  to  be  honest  in  all' his  transiic- 
licm«  wfeere  love <)f  gain  does  not  entice  him  astray:  with 
only  moderate  acquis.,  and  krg»e  or  very  large  destruct., 
combat.,  approbat.,  and  secret.,  may  defame  his  rivals  with- 
out a  jstricC  regard  to  truth,  yet  possess  a  moral  chai»cter  ua^ 
cxceptifxaafele  in  other  respects,  &c.  Accordingly,  we  find 
many  persons^ to  be  perfectly  moral  in  their  genei^i  charac- 
ter, yet  addicted  to  some  grossly  immoral,  if  not  even  vicious, 
propensity — some  "easily  besetting  sin :"  and  this  one  fauk 
IS  too  often  allowed  to  throw  a^o  the  shade  all  their  virtaous 
Qualities. 

The  combinations  and  descriipt«)ns  tmder  conscien.  large, 
fnodified  by  a  diminution  of  the  influence  of  conscien.,  will 
apply  to  conscien,  full. 

Moi>era;te. — ^Oae  feaving  conscien.  modera4e,  wiU  expe- 
rience fewer  and  feeblercompwnctioos'dfc?onscieoce,«md  jus- 
tify himself  -nwpe  than  owe  with  larger  conscien.;  will  con- 
sider the  moral  qualities  of  actions  far  less  than  he  will  theic 
effects  upon  hi«iself;  will  frequently  indulge  his  other  facul- 
ties to  excess,  and,  alsD,  fail  io  do  his  dtrty,  and  will  not  be 
very  particniar  to  govern  his  feelings  and  his  conduct  by 
any  fixed  standard  of  moral  principle ;  will  consult  expedif 
€7icy  rather  than  duty;  and  be  less  sensible  of  his  faults,  less 
open  to  conviction,  less  clear  in  his  discernment  betweem 
right  and  wrong,  less  correct  in  his  reasoning  upon  religious 
subjects,  the  character  of  Ood,  and  the  fnoral  relations  of 
cnaaa  to  man,  and  of  man  to  his  Maker,  and  will  appreciate 
moral  inferences  less,  than  one  with  larger  conscien. 

One  having  conscien.  moderate,  with  very  large  self-e., 
•and  ilarge  «elfish  organs  generally,  will  be  likely  to  make 
such  demands  upon  others  as  his  interest  may  dictate,  without 
sufficient  regard  to  what  really  belongs  to  him;  and  will  not^ 
cxperiejice  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  for  fevours  received, 
"because  the  feeling  will  be  Tmpkmted  in  his  mind  that  othera 
are  under  a  kind  of  obligation  to  do  whatever  he  may  choose 
to  require  of  them :  with  largeor  very  large  self-e.,  adhes.,  and 
benev.,  and  only  moderate  secret.,  may  be  perfectly  honest 
aud  unexceptionable  in  his  mora!  rondiict,  yet  will  be  so  from 
foelingsof  A:Mt(fn<ssor  friendship,  or  because  it  will  be  mean 
and  degrading  to  do  wrong ;  wiil  govern  his  conduct  by  prin- 
ciples of  nobleness,  and  do  the  honxmratie  and  the  manly  inmg^ 
yet  will  seldom  feel  guilty,  or  do  right  from  conscientious 
•cruples ;  with  Wrge  or  very  large  approbat,  will  do  xighl 
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when  to  do  wrong:,  would  injure  his  reputation,  ar  tarnish 
his  ho7iojtr,  yet,  will  do  that  which  is  wrong,  and  which  larg« 
conscien.  would  forbid,  when  such  things  are  generally 
approved^  and  do  what  is  popular,  without  thinking  or  ca- 
rmg  whether  it  is  right  or  not :  with  very  large  adhes.,  and 
benev.,  may  be  very  kind,  very  affectionate,  very  willing  to 
do  favours.  &c.;  feel  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  distress, 
and  show  much  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  conscien.,  yet  these  feelings  will  not  be  ac- 
companied with  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  of  obligation,  of  grati- 
tude, of  moral  principle,  &c. :  with  large  or  very  large 
ven.  and  a  religious  education,  may  be  devout,  religiously 
inclined,  and,  with  cautious,  large,  fear  to  offend  bis  Maker, 
and,  with  the  selfish  faculties  only  full,  may  live  a  blame- 
less, Christian  life,  yet  will  lack  those  nice  moral  qualities 
imparted  by  conscien. ;  but,  with  small  marvel.,  and  with- 
out a  strict,  religious  education,  will  be  likely  to  be  irreli- 
gious, if  not  skeptical :  with  large  or  very  large  secret,  and 
approbat.,  will  be  likely  to  do  wrong  i7h  secret,  and  when 
there  is  little  risk  of  detection ;  and,  with  only  moderate  self-e., 
will  be  deceitful,  if  not  hypocritical,  yet,  with  ven.  large, 
may  even  profess  religion,  but  will  be  a  Pharisee :  with  large 
or  very  large  reasoning  organs,  may  govern  his  conduct  by 
the  dictates  of  reason,  feel  the  full  force  of  philosophical  con- 
clusions, and  reason  clearly  and  forcibly  upon  all  subjects 
disconnected  with  morality  and  duty,  yet  will  not  appreciate 
the  force  of  moral  truths,  &c. 

Small — One  having  conscien.  smaU,  will  have  but  lit- 
tle idea  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract ;  even  when  guilty, 
will  be  comparatively  a  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  peni- 
tence, and  to  the  compunctions  of  conscience ;  will  have  but 
litde  regard  for  moral  principle,  and  little  concern  whether 
his  character  conforms  to  its  requisitions  or  not ;  or  care 
whether  he  is  moral  or  immoral  as  s'leh;  will  have  few  con- 
scientious scruples,  and,  perhaps,  ridicule  those  who  have; 
will  lack  that  regard  for  pure  justice,  that  desire  to  do 
right,  and  that  tenderness  of  conscience,  which  this  faculty 
alone  can  impart,  and  be  nearly  destitute  of  moral  acumen 
and  discrimination. 

The  combinations  under  conscien.  moderate,  modified  by 
a  reduction  of  the  influence  of  conscien.,  will  apply  to  con* 
•eien.  small.  Other  combinations,  deduced  from  the  princi  < 
pies  there  illustrated,  may  be  added  by  the  reader. 
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Vbrt  8MALL. — ^Odc  having  conscien.  very  small,  will 
neither  know  nor  feel  the  difierence  between  right  and  wrong 
in  themselves,  nor  have  any  moral  discernment ;  will  have 
ao  conscientious  scruples ;  aeny  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  the  whole  system  of  moral  accountability ; 
be  a  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  responsibility  and  repentance^ 
and,  being  unrestrained  by  the  influence  of  conscien.,  do  just 
what  his  other  faculties  dictate. 

The  faculty  of  conscien.  does  not  decide  as  to  what  is  right 
or  wrong,  nor  create  that  moral  standard  or  tribunal  by 
which  the  feelings  and  the  conduct  are  tried,  but  merely  ar- 
raigns them  before  such  a  tribunal  as  may  have  been  settled 
by  the  combined  influence  of  the  other  faculties,  of  educa- 
tion, of  circumstances,  &c.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  two 
individuals,  A.  and  6.  possessed  an  equal  share  of  conscien., 
while  A.  possessed  very  large  acquis.,  and  B.  only  small  ac- 
quis. Let  both  be  placed  in  given  circumstances,  and  the 
conscien.  of  A.  wilt  allow  him  to  take  an  unjustifiable 
amount  of  money,  and  even  to  demand  it;  while  the  same 
degree  of  conscien.  in  B.,  would  not  allow  him  to  take  the 
game  amount,  even  in  case  it  should  be  offered  to  him  ;  yet, 
should  A.  possess  a  large  endowment  of  ven.,  and  E.  but 
small  ven.,  although  the  conscien.  of  A.,  might  allow  him 
to  take  more  money  than  belonged  to  him,  this  same  con- 
scien. might  even  compel  him,  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  to  attend 
upon  certain  religious  observances,  go  to  meeting,  &c.,  more 
strictly  than  the  same  amount  of  con«cien.  would  require  of  B. 
If  the  reasoning  organs  of  B.  were  much  larger  than  those  of 
A.,  his  views  of  right  and  wrong  would  be  much  more  cor- 
rect and  reasonable  than  those  of  A.  The  conscien.  of  the 
Indian  doubtless  urges  him  on  even  to  commit  deeds  of  cru- 
elty and  vengeance  upon  that  race  which,  he  conceives,  has 
wronged  him.  The  conscience  of  the  Catholick  might  re- 
quire him  always  to  attend  mass,  and  torment  him  for  tasting 
meat  on  certain  days,  or  for  visiting  a  Protestant  place  of  wor- 
ship., while  that  of  a  Protestant,  might  condemn  a  visit  to  a 
Catholick  church  as  a  heinous  sin. 

This  illustration  will  furnish  a  perfect  and  most  beautiful 
solution  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena,  that  the  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  test  and  standard  of  virtue  and  of  vice, 
is  well  nigh  infinite,  or,  at  least,  receives  a  different  modifica- 
tion fsom  almost  every  individual — that  some  approve  as  virt 
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uous,  ^*hat  others  condemn  as  wicked,  and  what  others  stiQf 
regard  as  neither — that  almost  every  vice  has  been  considered 
a  virtue,  and  practised  as  such,  and  many  forms  of  virtue  con- 
demned as  sinful—^hat  a  very  conscientiows  man  may  be  a 
very  wicked  man,  and  be  even  made  the  more  wicked  by  his 
perverted  or  "seared"  conscience,  and  that  a  man  with  but 
feeble  conscien>,  may  be  comparatively  virtuous,  &c. 

The  decisions  of  conscien.  alone,  then,  form  no  criterion 
as  to  what  is  right  or  wrong;  yet,  in  conjunction  with  the 
full  development  and  unperverted  exercise  of  all  the  other 
^  faculties,  it  constitutes  a  great  moral  ybrmw/«  by  which  every 
feeling  of  the  heart,  and  every  action  in  life,  may  be  tried, 
and  its  moral  character  determined.  So  that  phrenology,  in 
fact,  teaches  us,  **  what  most  we  need  to  know,"  what  is 
RIGHT  AND  WHAT  IS  WRONG.  By  a  reference  to  a  subse- 
quent chapter,  the  reader  will  see  this  point  fully  illustrated 
and  applied. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  just  alluded  to,  as  to  what  is  con 
sidered  right  and  what  wrong,  does  not,  in  the  least,  affect  any 
of  the  arguments  under  this  head,  because  they  are  predicated 
merely  upon  the  existence  of  some  standard  of  right — upon 
some  code  of  morality,  which  standard  and  code  actually  ex- 
ist, though  modified  in  their  application. 

The  influence  of  conscien.  upon  the  conduct  and  the  char- 
acter, is  so  great  and  so  peculiar,  as,  in  a  measure,  to  bafHe 
description.  A  person  with  little  conscien.,  map  be  as  honest 
a  man,  as  kind  a  neighbour,  as  warm  a  friend,  as  trusty  and  as 
honourable  in  his  dealinpfs.  &c.,  as  another  is  who  has  large 
tonscien.,  but  from  very  different  motives;  yet  a  deficiency  of 
conscien.  constitutes  a  palpable  and  a  radical  defect  of  charac- 
ter, a  defect  which  is  more  observable  in  a  want  of  moral  feel- 
ing, and  in  a  comparative  destitution  of  moral  principle,  than 
in  the  mere  conduct  and  dealings  of  the  individual. 

The  larger  this  organ,  the  more  guilty  will  the  individual 
feel.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  large  or  very  large  con- 
acien.  being  always  awake,  arraigns  all  the  actions,  and 
feelings,  and  motives  before  this  moral  tribunal,  and  brings 
tliem  to  a  much  more  heart-searching  trial,  and  thus  creates 
a  much  greater  sense  of  guilt  and  sinfulness  than  would  be. 
done  by  weaker  conscien.,  even  though  the  conduct,  feelins^s, 
and  motives,  from  which  this  feeling  of  guilt  is  derived,  should, 
in  both  cases,  be  alike. 

This  faculty,  then,  while  it  actually  prevents  the  truly  coa« 
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0nenli(vu8  man  from  committing  as  much  sin  a«  he  would 
probably  commit  with  but  feeble  conscien.,  makes  him  /eeT 
the  more  guilty,  and  allows  those  who  have  but  little  con- 
scien.,  and  are  therefore  the  less  restrained  from  commit* 
ting  sin,  to  live  on,  comparatively  insensible  to  their  faults, 
dtiud  to  the  reproach  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  justified  in 
their  own  eyes* 

This  fact  refutes  the  doctrine  that  the  goadings  of  a  guilty 
conscience  in  this  life,  constitute  the  only  punishment  foi 
sin :  for  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  thai 
the  punishment  of  sin  must  always  be  proportionate  to  the  in« 
iquity  committed.  Yet  we  here  see  that  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  conscien.,  is  lightest  upon  those  who  sin  the  most,  and 
most  severe  upon  those  who  are  least  deserving  of  it,  and  that 
it  is  often  inflicted  when  the  actions  punished  are  even  virtu- 
ous. (See  conscien.  very  large.)  Conscien.  has  been  shown 
to  be  merely  the  judge  of  sinfulness,  and  not  its  executioner. 

Now,  by  proving  that  the  principle  of  accountability, 
which  necessarily  implies  accompanying  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, enters  into  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  man — 
that  men  are  punishable  for  their  sins,  and  punishable  in 

f proportion  to  their  guilt, — »ind,  that  conscien.  inflicts  the 
ightest  punishment  upon  those  who  are  the  most  guilty,  phre- 
nology proves  that  there  is  some  other  punishment  for  sin 
than  the  goadings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  whh  the  fact,  that  those  who  sin  most,  often  suffer 
least  in  other  respects,  and  that  the  righteous  are  often  se- 
verely afflicted  in  this  life,  brings  us  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  these  rewards  and  punishments,  which  must  be  in- 
flicted somewhere^  are  reserved  for  administration  in  another 
state  of  existence. 

Not  that  rewards  and  punishments,  as  such,  are  not  ad- 
ministered in  this  life;  for  we  know,  indeed,  that  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  our  corporeal  organization,  produces  health, 
and  with  it,  a  great  degree  of  happiness,  and  that  the  viola- 
tion of  these  laws,  produces  severe  punishment,  examples 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  those  pains  caused  by  cut- 
tic?,  bruising,  burning,  poisoning,  or  otherwise  injuring  our 
bodies:  but  that  the  present  state  is  not  the  onlv  state  of 
retribution.  And  since  the  administration  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  present  state  of  e:.:istence,  is  not  only  not 
incompatible  with  the  benevolence  and  the  government  of 
\b»  Deity,  bat  is  even  demanded  by  both,  why  sheuld  not  the 
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same  administration  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  amaikef 
state  of  existence,  not  only  not  be  incompatible  with  the  same 
character  and  government  of  the  same  unchangeable  Being, 
out  be  even  demanded  in  another  world,  in  like  manner  as 
it  is  in  this  1  All  sectarian  prejudices  aside,  are  not  thespfr 
fair  inferences  from  phrenological  principles  % 

In  children  and  in  females^  this  organ  is  generally  found  to 
be  much  larger  (as  the  faculty  is  much  stronger)  than  in  males. 
Indeed,  in  children  below  ten  years  of  age,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably large  or  very  large,  while  in  men,  especially  in  some 
sections  of  our  country,  the  deficiency  is  quite  common.  We 
may  hence  conclude,  that  it  constitutes  a  leading  feature  of 
the  human  character,  and  that  its  deficiency  is  mainly  owing 
to  a  want  of  culture.  A  deficiency  of  conscien.,  then,  implies 
a  neglect  of  its  cultivation;  and  this  want  of  cultivation  im- 
plies the  guilt  consequent  upon  burying  so  important  a  talent 
in  the  earth. 

Location. — Conscien.  is  located  upon  the  two  sides  of 
the  posteriour  portion  of  firm.  Its  protuberances  are  at  right 
angles  with  those  of  firm.,  and  parallel  to  those  of  hope.  Its 
development  can  generally  be  determined  without  difficulty, 
7<et,  as  hope  is  located  by  its  side,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  determine  with  certainty  to  which  a  given  protuberance 
belongs. 

16.  HOPE. 

Expectation — anticipation — tendency  of  mind  to  contem* 
plate  the  future  with  bright  expectations  of  happiness  and 
success. 

This  faculty  expects  to  obtain  and  enjoy  what  the  other 
fiteullies  desire.  This  it  does  without  basing  this  expectation 
upon  any  other  grounds  than  the  mere  impression  that  things 
will  happen  as  the  individual  desires  that  they  should  hap- 
pen. By  promising  the  continuance,  and  even  the  increase, 
of  present  enjoyments,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  and  the 
bitterness  of  present  sufferings,  and  by  pr^icting  that  the 
burden  will  be  lightened,  or  that  sorrows  will  be  turned 
into  joys,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  sweetness  and  the  fullness  of 
Jie  cup  of  human  happiness;  and  by  representing  things 
as  much  more  desirable,  and  more  easily  obtained,  thaa 
they  really  are,  it  contributes  greatly  to  enterprise  and  ef* 
fort.     How  many  things  do  the  fair  promises  of  hope  induce 
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ts  to  undertake,  and  firmness,  to  carry  through,  when,  with- 
out hope,  the  undertaking  would  be  scout^  and,  without 
firmness,  abandoned. 

This  faculty  not  only  embraces  within  its  range,  the  present 
state  of  existence,  but,  leaping  the  dark  chasm  of  death,  it 
/evels  in  the  prospect  of  bliss  beyond  the  shores  of  time,  as 
those  in  whom  it  is  large,  generally  believe  in  a  future  state 
of  existence. 

Its  function  is,  expectation  in  general — a  vivid  and  intense 
glow  of  delight  in  the  mere  anticipation  of  future  happiness 
and  success :  and  the  beauty  of  its  manifestation  is,  that  the 
individual  places  almostasmuchconfidencein  the  promises  and 
allurements  of  this  &culty,  as  he  does  in  the  conclusions  of 
reason  or  experience. 

Large. — One  having  hope  large,  will  contemplate  the 
future  with  hiffh  expectations  of  happiness,  and  dwell  upon 
his  projects  and  his  prospects  with  sanguine  anticipations  of 
success;  will  magnify  advantages,  and  diminish  obstacles, 
will  dwell  upon  the  fairer  side  of  prospects,  and  take  only  a 
slight  glance  at  discouraging  circumstances ;  will  be  likely 
to  promise  himself  and  others  much  more  than  is  reasonable; 
will  be  cheerful,  lively,  and  sanguine ;  will  feast  upon  the  prom- 
ises of  hope ;  will  overlook  past  and  present  disappointments 
and  troubles,  in  the  brighter  visions  of  the  future ;  aod,  though 
subject  to  frequent  discouragements,  will  still  indulge  his 
hope,  forgetting  the  past,  and  pressing  onward  to  the  future. 

One  having  hope  large,  with  only  full  cautious.,  will  hope 
much  more  than  fear,  yet,  with  cans,  large,  will  seldom  al- 
low his  hopes  to  hurry  him  into  imprudent  measures ;  but, 
with  the  addition  of  large  or  very  large  combat.,  firm.,  self  e., 
and  ideal.,  will  seem  to  be  imprudent,  especially  when  in 
pursuit  of  some  most  desirable  object,  yet  his  forethought 
and  judgment  will  not  only  guard  against  misfortune,  but 
secure  success,  even  though  he  will  seem  to  be  very  impru- 
dent, and  when  hope  is  excited,  even  hazardous:  with  only 
moderate  cans,  and  cautious.,  may  sometimes  attempt  impos- 
sibilities, and,  with  only  full  caus.  and  cautious.,  improbabili- 
ties with  very  large  cautious.,  will  never  expose  himself 
to  any  of  those  dangers  or  losses  which  can  be  fore-seen  or 
provided  against,  even  though  he  might  thereby  gain  the 
more;  will  keep  upon  th?  safe  side  of  things,  and  risk  but 
little,  yet  will  anticipate  and  attempt  considerable :  with  firm, 
and  self  e.  large  or  very  large,  will  rise  above  trouble  ana 
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adversity,  confidently  expecting  that  the  scale  will  soon  turn 
in  bis  favour;  will  lay  many  new  plans ;  form  many  new  pro- 
jects ;  and  be  prone  to  try  experiments;  yet,  if  concent,  is  small, 
will  frequently  change  or  vary  them :  with  sclf-e.  large  or 
very  large,  and  only  full  caus.,  will  feel  himself  capable  of 
attempting  and  ejecting  great  things;  think  that  he  can  sue 
ceed  much  better  than  others ;  and  thus  often  attempt  wha 
he  cannot  accomplish ;  yet  will  not  learn,  even  by  repeated 
disappointments,  that  he  can  do  no  more  than  others;  but, 
with  very  large  caus.  and  corapar.,  and  large  intellectual  or- 
gans generally,  will  hope  for  great  things,  yet  hope  within 
the  bounds  of  reason;  like  De  Witt  Clinton,  will  be  capable 
of  projecting  some  stupendous  work,  and,  also,  of  devising 
the  means  for  accomplishing  it;  and  will  seldom  or  never 
fail  in  his  projects,  &c. 

Very  laroe. — One  having  hope  verp  large,  will  literallir 
revel  in  the  bright  anticipations  of  those  enjoyments  which 
he  fancies  are  before  him ;  and  view  the  future  with  so  high 
expectations  as  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  be  it  ever 
80  satisfactory;  will  always  live  in  the  future,  and  long  for 
its  arrival ;  and  thus  often  misimprove  the  present. 

One  having  hope  very  large,  with  cautious,  and  caus.  only 
full,  will  be  always  in  chase  of  some  new  and  desirable 
object  in  prospect;  will  have  too  many  irons  in  the  tire  at 
once;  attempt  too  much,  and  things  which  are  even  chi- 
merical ;  will  look  upon  even  difficult  attainments  as  very 
easy ;  be  subject  to  frequent  disappointments,  yet  neither  disap- 
pointments nor  misfortunes  will  damp  the  ardour  of  his  hope ; 
wili  be  always  upon  tiptoe  of  expectation — always  sanguine, 
cheerful,  and  lively,  and,  with  large  mirth.,  merry ;  be  con- 
stantly building  castles  in  the  air;  and  hazardous  in  his  un- 
dertakings: with  large  self-e.,  will  think  himself  adequate  to 
almost  any  undertaking :  with  large  or  very  large  benev.,  will 
promise  much  more  than  he  can  fulfil,  yet,  with  large  conscien., 
and  only  moderate  secret,  will  make  his  promises  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  feel  sorry  that  he  cannot  fulfil  them:  with 
very  large  cautious.,  will  be  tantalized  with  hopes  and  fears, 
and  have  the  highest  anticipations,  accompanied  with  suffi- 
cient solicitude  to  cause  him  to  proceed  with  great  rare  and 
deliberation,  yet,  with  large  combat.,  will  combine  discretion 
with  energy:  with  only  moderate  acquis.,  and  onlv  full  cau- 
tious., will  live  on,  enjoying  the  present,  and  think  that  the 
future  will  take  ample  care  of  itself;  and  that  plans  will 
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fin^e^  tt»  bis  utmo^  desire,  even  with  very  littJe  effort,  so 
that  he  will  be  predisposed  to  a  life  of  ease,  and  idleness,  and 
pleasure ;  and,  with  very  large  ideal.,  amat,  and  adhes.  added 
to  this  combination,  will  be  disposed  to  revelry  and  profli 
gacy,  and  will  be  a  spendthrift. 

The  combinations  under  hope  large,  modified  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  inflaence  of  hope,  will  be  found  applicable  to 
hope  very  large.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  similar 
ones,  the  reader  is  requested  to  exercise  his  own  organ  of 
comparison. 

Full. — One  having  hope^ZZ,  will  be  reasonable  in  his 
expectations,  and  yet  be  spurred  on  by  them  to  attempt  import- 
ant undertakings;  will  be  cheerful,  yet  seldom  elated  with 
hope,  &c.  One  having  hope  full,  with  large  or  very  large  cau- 
tious., will  forebode  more  evil  than  good,  and  endure  pre 
sent  troubles  well,  yet  live  in  dread  of  apprehended  misfor- 
tunes; but,  with  the  addition  of  large  or  very  large  caus.  and 
com  par.,  will  be  pre-eminently  judicious;  calculate  with  accu- 
racy; realize  about  what  he  expects;  seldom  be  led  astray 
by  favourable  prospects ;  rely  more  upon  the  dictates  of  rea^ 
ton  than  the  promises  of  hope ;  and,  in  the  long  run,  succeed 
fiir  beyond,  his  expectations,  and  accomplish  more  than  most 
others :  with  large  or  very  large  acquis.,  may  make  great 
calculations  upon  amassing  wealth,  because  his  love  of  riches 
will  be  so  great;  and  so  of  the  other  faculties  that  are  large. 

The  additional  manifestations  of  hope  full,  will  be  inter- 
mediate between  hope  large,  and  hope  moderate,  and  the  op* 
posite  of  hope  small.  See  combinations  under  hope  large, 
modi^ed  by  a  diminu^on  of  hope. 

Moderate. — One  having  hope  moderate,  will  expect  too 
little  rather  than  too  much ;  make  few  promises,  either  to 
himself  or  to  others;  will  not  be  sanguine,  nor  have  a  high 
fiow  of  animal  spirits,  &c.  One  havingr  hope  moderate, 
with  large  or  very  large  cautious.,  will  anticipate  the  worst 
rather  than  the  best;  fear  much  more  than  hope;  generally 
realize  more  than  he  calculates  upon ;  dwell  more  upon  thedis* 
eouraging  features  of  the  cascJhan  upon  its  encouraging  pros* 
pects:  nith  large  or  very  large  conscien.,  ven.,  and  cautious., 
if  a  professing  Christian,  will  have  many  doubts  and  fears 
as  to  his  future  condition,  and  lack  Christian  &ith :  with  the 

Sropensities  only  moderate,  will  not  be  likely  unaided,  to  un» 
ertake  and  prosecute  with  vigour,  every  important   pro- 
J0Ct,  yet,  with  large  firm.,  may  hold  on  and  persevere  wheu 
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Ae  18  once  finally  embarked,  and  is  iiilly  committed :  vrkh. 
large  or  very  large  cans,  aqd  com  par.,  may  be  sure  of  ob 
taining  his  ends,  but  will  be  so  because  he  sees  by  what 
means  they  are  to  be  brought  about,  &c. 

Small. — One  having  hope  smali^  in  addition  to  the  man- 
ifestations described  under  hope  moderate,  will  be  hardiy 
capable  of  baring  his  hopes  raiised  by  the  brightest  prospects^ 
and  take  little  delight  in  contemplating  the  future:  with 
large  or  very  large  cautious.,  and  only  moderate  or  full  com- 
bat, and  self-e.,  will  be  easily  discouraged ;  generally  &ncy 
that  he  sees  some  lion  in  the  way ;  dwell  chiefly  upon  the 
darker  shades  of  the  picture;  brood  over  misfortune;  borrow 
ft  great  deal  of  trouble,  even  in  prosperity ;  fear  to  undertake 
or  risk  much,  lest  he  should  fail ;  lack  enterprise,  and  elas- 
ticity and  buoyancy  of  spirits;  indulge,  and  even  delight  to 
indulge,  melancholy  feelings,  &c. :  with  only  moderate  mirth, 
and  large  ven.  and  conscien.,  will  be  sober,  sedate,  and  often 
cast  down,  if  not  ascetick :  with  large  or  very  large  combat, 
firm.,  self-e.,  and  cans.,  may  manifest  a  high  degree  of  sta> 
bility  and  energy  of  character  when  once  folly  embarked  in 
an  undertaking ;  yet,  unless  actually  obliged  to  undertake 
important  operations,  will  shrink  from  them :  with  very  large 
cautious.,  conscien.,  and  ven.,  and  only  fall  self-e.,  will  look 
upon  the  Deity  with  the  strongest  impressions  of  his  justice, 
and  holiness,  and  majesty,  and  be  in  great  fear  of  ofiend- 
ing  him,  accompanied  with  little  hope  of  the  pardon  of  big 
sins,  and  with  the  most  pungent  feelings  of  remorse,  and  the 
most  dismal  forebodings,  and  fearful  apprehensions,  of  future 
punishment,  if  not  with  actual  despair.  Thus  we  perceive, 
that  they  wbo  have  the  most  to  fear  in  this  matter,  actually 
fear  the  least,  and  that  they  who  have  the  least  to  fear,  fear 
the  most.  The  additional  manifestations  and  combinations  of 
hope  small,  wilL  be  found  under  hope  moderate,  and  others 
may  be  ascertained  by  reversing  the  description  of  hope  large. 

Very  small. — When  this  organ  is  verp  small,  its  func- 
tions  are  too  weak  and  too  feeble  to  have  very  perceptible  influ- 
ence upon  the  character,  or  to  be  experienced  by  the  subject 

The  objects  upon  which  hope  fastens,  will  be  determined 
by  its  combinations.  One  having  full,  large,  or  very  large 
hope,  for  example,  with  small  acquis.,  and  large  or  very  large 
philopro.,  will  indulge  the  highest  expectations  concerning  his 
ekUdrm,  yet  exercise  very  little  about  property  as  such:  with 
krge  approbat,  and  only  moderate  or  small  rdigious  orfani^ 
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wHl  hope  for  distinction  and  fame ;  yet  his  hopes  will  be  con- 
fined chiefty  to  this  life,  and  he  will  be  skeptical  concerning 
another  state  of  existence,  &c.  Thus  it  is,  that  hope  acts  with 
the  greatest  vigour  upon  those  things  which  are  the  objects 
of  the  desires  of  the  other  faculties.  Hence,  some  individuals 
are  very  sanguine  about  some  things,  while  their  hopes  flag 
in  relation  to  oth^r  things. 

Location. — Hope  is  located  upon  4he  two  sides  of  the 
anteriour  portion  of  £rm.,  in  front  of  conscien.,  and  behind 
marvel.,  being  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  ears. 

17.  MARVELLOUSNESS. 

Wonder — credulity — disposition  to  believe  what  is  not 
provedt  or  what  are  considered  supernatural  manifestations, 
Sfc. — to  regard  vnth  wonder  and  astonishment  that  which  is 
somewhat  strange  or  singular. 

There  are  things,  the  evidence  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  incapable  of  grasping,  and  which  must  therefore  be  taken 
upon  trust,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  which  must  be  the  ob- 
jects of  credulity.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some  faculty, 
through  the  door  of  which  such  truths  as  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason  or  of  observation,  can  be  admitted  to  the 
mind. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  exists  a  tendency  in  the  hu- 
man mind  to  view  things,  as  it  were,  through  the  medium  of 
extravagance  and  wonder ;  to  magnify  uncommon  phenome- 
na, or  to  regard  them  as  supernatural ;  to  believe  the  mere 
declarations  of  others,  even  though  they  may  be  strangers, 
&c.  This  tendency  of  mind  is  more  apparent  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults.  They  listen  with  delightful  astonish- 
ment to  tales  of  wonder,  and  implicitly  believe  what  is  told 
them,  even  after  they  have  been  repeatedly  deceived.  With- 
out this  faculty,  they  could  be  instructed  no  farther  than  their 
extremely  limited  observation,  or  thmr  still  feebler  reasoning 
faculties,  could  demonstrate  the  truths  presented  to  their 
minds. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  faculty  is  not  adapted, 
among  other  things,  to  a  belief  in  those  portions  of  Revela- 
tion which  are  attributed  to  a  supernatural  agency,  and  that 
It  is  calculated  to  increase  religious  zeal  and  fervour.  At 
least,  it  prepares  the  mind  for  a  reception  of  some  of  those 
docuines  taught  in  the  Bible,  which  reason  does  not  teach, 
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because  it  cannot  comprehend,  and  which  can  be  belleWd 
only  "  by  faith."  By  creating  a  love  of  the  wonderful  atid 
the  novel,  marvel,  is  calculated  to  lead  the  way  to  many 
valuable  improvements. 

L^ROE.^ — One  having  large  marvel.,  with  large  ven.,  will 
readily  believe  in  special  providences,  the  interposition  of  di- 
vine agency,  &c.,  and  regard  many  things  as  providenral 
which  c^n  be  readily  accounted  for  upon  other  principles: 
with  full  or  large  ideal.,  will  gaze  with  surprise  upon  mag* 
nificent  objects,  and  possess  a  wondering  frame  of  mind: 
with  large  event,  and  ideal.,  will  be  passionately  fond  of 
hearing  or  perusing  marvellous  accounts,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  such  mysterious  relations  as  are  contained  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings,  and  in  works  of  fiction  gene* 
rally,  and  be  liable  to  be  greatly  injured  by  this  kind  of  read- 
ing: with  large  or  very  large  ven.  and  conscien.,  will  be 
naturally  inclined  to  believe  in  supernatural  manifestations, 
in  dreams,  signs,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  &c. ;  place  impli 
cit  confidence  in  every  part  of  Revelation,  and  in  what  is  told 
him  by  his  religious  teachers;  will  contemplate  the  charac- 
ter and  the  works  of  the  Creator  with  mingled  emotions  of 
awe  and  astonishment;  be  zealous  and  enthusiastick  in  hif 
religious  belief  and  practice,  if  he  is  not  bordering  upon  re* 
ligious  enthusiasm  and  extravagance ;  and,  with  the  addition 
of  large  cautious.,  will  be  afraid  of  ghosts,  of  staying  in 
houses  said  to  be  haunted,  &c. ;  may  even  fancy  that  he  has 
seen  supernatural  appearances,  and,  with  only  moderate  se- 
cret, added,  can  be  easily  hoaxed  and  imposed  upon  by  stories 
about  witchcraft,  &c. :  with  large  or  very  large  approbat., 
lang.,  event.,  and  imitat.,  will  be  even  enthusiastick  in  re- 
lating wonderful  anecdotes  concerning  himself  and  his  rela- 
tives ;  in  narrating  hair-breadth  escapes,  astonishing  feats  of 
dexterity,  &c.,  &/C. ;  and  will  describe  even  common  occurren- 
ces as  very  extraordinary:  with  large  or  very  large  conscien. 
and  benev.,  and  only  moderate  secret,  will  place  perfect  con- 
fidence in  what  is  told  him,  even  though  it  be  extravagant; 
pin  his  faith  upon  the  sleeve  of  others ;  seldom  doubt  the 
word  of  others ;  and  take  things  for  granted  without  exam- 
ining them  for  himself:  with  large  or  very  large  conscien., 
ideal.,  compar,,  and  ven.,  will  be  likely  to  fancy  that  he  dis* 
covers  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  and  particular  events,  and  also  between  spiritual 
and  temporal  things ;  will  imagine  that  he  sees  the  special 
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hand  of  divine  Providence  in  almost  every  event  of  his  life ; 
believe  that  God  often  manifests  his  will  in  a  mirnculoas 
manner ;  be  likely  to  experience  what  seems  to  him  a  re* 
markajble,  religious  conversion,  attended  with  many  subse- 
quent religious  impressions  which  are  extraordinary;  and  will 
ha\'«  wonderful  and  ecstatick  views  of  the  character  and  the 
works  of  the  Deity,  &c. ;  and,  with  large  cans,  added  to  this 
combination,  like  Swedenburgh,  will  adduce  wonderful  theo- 
ries to  account  for  curious  natural  phenomena,  and  reason  in  9 
very  extravagant  manner :  with  large  or  very  large  cautious, 
and  individ.,  will  be  likely  to  experience  optical  illusions, 
fancying  that  he  sees  ghosts,  spectres,  hideous  shapes,  &c., 
when  the  appearance  may  be  caused  by  an  indistinct  vision 
of  some  natural  object :  with  large  or  very  large  hope,  ideal., 
imitat.,  lang.,  event,  and  compar.,  will  delight  and  excel  in 
relating  marvellous  stories,  wonderful  tales,  "fish-stories," 
&c.,  which  he  will  generally  augment,  and  always  adapt  to 
the  occasion. 

Very  large. — One  having  very  large  marvel.,  with  only 
moderate  secret,  will  take  for  granted  whatever  is  told  him, 
however  inconsistent  it  may  be ;  seem  greatly  astonished  at 
almost  every  thing  which  is  a  little  uncommon,  as  though 
something  mysterious  had  happened ;  will  religiously  believe 
in  supernatural  agents  and  interpositions,  the  doctrine  of 
ghosts,  witchcraft,  and  in  signs,  the  fulfilment  of  dreams,  6bc, 
Additional  descriptions  and  combinations  of  very  large  mar- 
vel,  will  be  found  under  large  marvel.,  especially  when  they 
have  been  modified  by  an  increase  of  the  influence  of  marvel. 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott,  this  organ  was  large,  accompanied 
with  a  very  large  and  an  active  brain,  very  large  imitat.,  lang., 
compar.,  and  local.,  and  large  or  very  large  intellectmil,  mo- 
ral, and  domestick  organs  generally,  which  gave  him  those 
unequalled  powers  of  conception  and  description  which  ht» 
possessed,  and^thus  furnishes  an  addhional  proof  of  the  truth 
of  phrenology,  whilst  his  writings  afibrd  one  of  the  very  best 
illustrations  of  such  a  combination  of  faculties  anywhere  to 
be  found. 

Full. — One  having y^Z/  marvel.,  will  have  a  mind  open 
to  conviction,  and  possess  sufficient  credulity  in  what  is  pre* 
aented  to  his  mind,  to  give  it  an  examination,  yet  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  considerable  proof;  will  require  a  good  de- 
grf*e  of  evidence  in  order  to  produce  entire  conviction,  yet 
will  rest  satisfied  with  less  evidence,  both  m  degree  and 
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amount,  than  he  would  if  possessed  of  smaller  marrel,  and 
will  not  so  thoroughly  canvass  the  evidence  presented  to  hin 
mind :  with  only  full  caus.,  will  frequently  advance  insuffi 
cient  reasons  for  his  belief,  and  believe  without  fully  under- 
standing the  grounds  of  his  belief:  with  the  religious  organs 
generally  full,  large,  or  very  large,  may  possess  much  Felig- 
ious  faith,  and  unhesitatingly  believe  m  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation, in  special,  divine  providences,  &>c.,  and  also  be  quite 
zealous  as  a  Christian :  with  large  or  very  large  cans,  and 
compar.,  on  the  first  presentation  of  a  subject,  may  believe 
upon  insufficient  data,  yet  will  afterwards  more  closely  exam- 
ine whi/  and  wherefore  he  believes  as  he  does,  investigate  the 
proof  upon  which  his  belief  is  founded,  and  reject  that  which 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  close  investigation :  with  large  or 
very  large  ideal.,  will  feast  his  fancy,  and  revel  in  such  fairy 
tales  as  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  in  the  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  fictitious  work^  generally ;  find  it 
difficult  to  divest  himself  of  a  partial  belief  in  them,  and  be 
liable  to  be  injured,  not  only  by  perusing  works  of  this  class, 
but,  also,  in  the  revellings  of  his  own  fancy. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  under  large  marvel., 
with  a  reduction  of  the  influence  of  marvel.,  will  apply  to 
full  marvel.,  as  will  also  those  under  moderate  marvel,  when 
they  are  reversed. 

Moderate. — One  having  moderate  marvel.,  cannot  yield 
a  full  assent  to  things  which  are  a  little  extraordinary  or  un- 
accountable, unless  they  are  supported  by  evidence  which  is 
quite  satisfactory,  both  in  kind  and  amount,  and  will  have 
many  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  what  he  hears.  One  having 
moderate  marvel,  with  large  or  very  large  cans,  and  com- 
par., will  be  hard  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  for 
which  a  satisfactory  reason,  or.  full  explanation,  cannot  be 
rendered ;  can  be  readily  convinced  by  appeals  made  to  his 
understanding ;  and,  with  only  moderate  perceptive  facul* 
ties,  may  even  question  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  or, 
at  least,  attempt  to  account  for  uncommon  phenomena  upon 
such  principles  as  are  already  admitted ;  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  large  or  very  large  firm,  and  self-e.,  can  be  convinced 
only  with  extreme  difficulty ;  will,  in  a  measure,  close  the 
doors  of  his  mind  against  the  admission  of  new  facts  or 
truths,  and,  with  only  moderate  ven.  added  to  this  combina- 
tion, will  not  be  likely  to  believe  in  the  authority  of  great 
names,  nor  admit  the  correctness  of  opinions  or  customs 
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appn  the  ground  that  they  have  been  long  established;  nor 
make  •*  ipse  dixM^  a  part  of  his  creed :  with  large  or  'very 
large  conscien.,  ven.,  and  hope,  may  believe  in  the  existance 
of  a  God,  in  the  forewarnings,  and  interposition,  and  guidaitce 
of  a  special,  divine  providence,  in  a  future  state  of  existence, 
in  Revelation,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  because*his 
moral  feelings  will  harmonize  with  these  views ;  and,'  with 
the  addition  of  large  or  very  large  compar.  and  caus.,  nlay 
believe  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  because  they  seem,; 
ex>?mstent  and  reasonable^  yet  not  because  he  has  been  told 
that  the  one  or  the  other  doctrine  is  true;  upon  religious 
subjects,  will  have  views  of  his  own,  and  think  for  hirnself ; 
in  common  matters,  which  are  disconnected  with  religion, 
will  believe  no  farther  than  can  be  consistently  explained,  but 
may  believe  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  religion,  as  articles  of 
faith  merely :  but,  with  only  moderate  conscien.  and  ven.,  will 
no  sooner  believe  the  doctrines  of  religion,  farther  than  he  can 
see  them  proved,  than  he  will  any  other  doctrines ;  be  natu- 
rally skeptical,  if  not  infidel,  as  to  his  religious  creed;  trou- 
ble himself  little  about  matters  of  this  kind ;  and  consider  zea* 
in  religion  as  fanaticism,  &c.^  with  only  moderate  secret.,  and 
large  or  very  large  adhes.,  benev.,  and  conscien.,  will  implicit- 
ly believe  what  is  told  him  by  a  Xne^  friend,  and  place  quite 
too  much  confidence  m  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  his  fel- 
low  men,  yet  not  believe  reports  of  common  fame,  nor  those 
new  doctrines  or  statements  which  seem  to  him  improbable ; 
will  put  no  confidence  in  signs,  dreams,  or  supernatural  ap- 
pearances, and  will  even  ridicule  those  who  do :  thus  seeming 
to  himself,  and  to  others,  as  both  credulous  ana  tncredulous : 
with  large  or  very  large  ideal.,  individ.,  and  event.,  may  be 
extremely  fond  of  reading  works  of  fiction,  yet  will  not  be- 
lieve them,  (fcc. 

Small. — ^One  having  small  marvel,  will  reject  as  untrue, 
whatever  things  are  presented  to  his  mind  unsupported  by 
demonstration,  or,  at  feast,  by  an  abundance  of  the  strongest 
kind  of  proof;  will  be  very  incredulous  in  regard  to  almost 
every  thing  new  or  uncommon ;  and  will  receive  facts  and 
truths  into  his  mind  chiefly  through  the  door  of  his  other 
faculties.  One  having  small  marvel.,  with  large  or  very 
large  caus.,  must  know  upon  what  principles  of  reason,  or 
of  cause  and  effect,  those  things  are  to  be  explained,  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  to  be  convinced ;  will  scrutinize  closely 
•rery  point  of  the  argument,  and  be  convinced  otily  by  «n 
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orerwhelming  mass  of  evidence ;  and  even  then,  for  a  long 
time,  his  mind  will  refuse  its  full  assent':  with  l^rge  or  very 
large  Individ*,  will  wish  to  possess  some  tangible  evidence 
fipon  which  to  rest  his  belief;  and,  with  the  perceptive  facul* 
ties  strong,  to  see  before  he  can  believe :  with  large  or  very 
large  self  e.,  and  moral  and  reasoning  organs,  if  religiously 
educated,  may,  perhaps,  believe  in  RevelaiJon,  and  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity,  yet  will  often  hav^  his 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  these  matters ;  will  have  religious 
views  peculiar  to  himself;  put  no  more  confidence  in  what 
lie  is  taught  by  religious  instructors,  than  he  dees  in  what 
he  is  taught  by  other  men ;  and  have  a  religious  creed  of  his 
own,  especially  in  its  details:  with  only  moderate  or  small 
conscien.  and  ven.,  will  have  no  door  to  his  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  moral  and  religious  truths;  doubt  the  truth  of 
Revelation ;  reject  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  be  natu- 
rally inclined  to  skepticism,  fatalism,  and  deism,  if  not  athe- 
ism, &c. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  under  marvel,  mode* 
rate,  will  generally  apply  to  marvel,  small,  especially  after 
a  diminution  of  the  influence  of  marvel.  The  descriptions 
and  combinations  under  marvel,  large,  reversed,  will  also 
apply  to  marvel,  small.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in 
reference  to  all  the  other  organs. 

Very  small. — One  having  marvel,  very  small,  will 
doubt  almost  every  thinff,  and  fully  believe  scarcely  any 
thing ;  will  even  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  and 
be  almost  unwilling  to  say  that  he  positively  knows  any 
thing,  and  much  less  any  thing  pertaining  to  religion,  &c. 

Location. — Marvel,  is  located  on  the  two  sides  of  ven., 
between  imitat.  and  hope.  It  runs  lengthwise  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  coronal  sutures,  and  lies  nearly  under  them. 
Very  large  imitat.,  throws  it  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
heaa. 

The  authors  have  seen  many  interesting  examples  of  ex- 
treme developments,  and  of  extreme  deficiencies,  of  this  orgiiD, 
some  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  subsequent  ponion  of 
the  work.  In  the  American  head,  it  is  generally  moderate  or 
•mall,  while  in  the  English  head,  it  is  frequently  large.  In 
many  very  zealous  preachers,  they  have  found  it  large.  In 
Methodists,  this  organ,  and  ven.,  and  adhes.,  are  generally  full, 
large,  or  very  large,  while  in  Campoelites  all  these  organs 
are  generally  only  moderate  or  smal ..     la  the  so-called  new 
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BMnrare  Presbyteriaas,  it  is  generally  small,  while  conscim. 
and  benev.  are  generally  large  or  very  large.  In  Roman 
Catholicks,  marvel,  and  ven.,  are  generally  large  or  very 
huge. 

17.  VENERATION. 

Sentiment  of  adoration  and  worship  for  the  Supreme  Bit^ 
ing — reverence  for  what  is  considered  above  us — respect  for 
superiority,  dfc. 

That  there  exists  in  the  human  mind  a  disposition  to  "  wor- 
ship God,"  and  that  this  disposition  constitutes  one  of  the 
ttjongest  of  the  human  passiona,  are  matters  of  universal  his- 
tory and  observation.  Strike  from  the  page  of  history,  and 
from  the  customs  of  society,  every  thing  pertaining  to  religion, 
or,  rather,  every  thing  connected  with  the  worship  of  deified 
beings,  and  the  unity,  and  even  identity,  of  the  whole  would 
be  destroyed.  In  producing  this  religious  feeling  and  wor- 
ship, education,  doubtless,  has  its  influence ;  but  still  they  must 
be  the  exercise  of  some  facuky  of  the  mind.  Education  evi- 
dently cannot  create  this  feeling.  As  well  might  we  attempt 
to  educate  a  man  to  speak  who  possessed  no  organs  of  speech, 
or  to  see  without  eyes — ^as  well  try  to  teach  the  brute  crea- 
tion to  worship  God,  as  to  attempt  to  teach  man  to  worship 
when  destitute  of  a  faculty  by  which  to  exercise  this  feeling, 
or  even  to  conceive  what  it  means. 

This  class  of  functions  is  distinct  and  homogeneous;  and 
rf  the  mental  economy  requires  a  separate  faculty  for  the 
exercise  of  any  distinct  class  of  functions,  analogy  shows 
US  that  this  class,  equally  with  any  and  every  olner  class, 
must  also  be  exercised  by  a  distinct  facuhy.  The  history 
and  the  manifestations  of  this  faculty,  prove  that  the  functions 
ascribed  to  it,  are  always  reciprocally  proportionate  to  the 
developments  of  a  given  portion  of  the  orain.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  any  truth  in  phrenology,  the  sentiment  of  worship 
for  a  Supreme  Being,  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  exercise  of  a 
distinct  mental  faculty — a  faculty  which  is  innate,  and  which, 
therefore,  forms  a  constituent  portion  of  the  human  mind. 
That  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being  constitutes  the  pri- 
mary, the  legitimate,  and  the  chief  object  of^  this  faculty,  is 
rendered  abundantly  evident  by  a  reference  to  its  nature,  its 
discovery,  its  history,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  its  manifesta 
Uons;  and  that  a  roverence  for  tliose  who  ar^  considered  vx 
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periours,  such  as  parents,  the  aged,  the  talented,  the  titled  dsc, 
18  only  an  incidental  manifestation  of  yen.,  is  rendered  equal* 
ly  evident  by  a  similar  reference. 

This  facuhy  also  throws  the  mind  into  a  deferential  frames 
and  creates  a  feeling  of  respect  for  all. 

Large. — One  having  large  ven.,  will  think  of  the  Deity 
only  with  feelings  of  awe,  if  not  of  devotion ;  has  a  strong 
religious  tendency  of  mind,  and,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  con- 
tented without  some  kind  of  religion ;  pays  great  respect  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  others ;  always  treats  those  whom 
he  considers  his  superiours  in  age,  standing,  talents,  &c., 
with  deference,  and  his  equals  with  respect ;  and  will  never 
make  light  of  what  he  considers  true  religion,  nor  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

One  having  large  ven.,  with  large  or  very  large  adhcs. 
and  conscien.,  will  experience  a  high  degree  of  enjoyment  in 
social  meetings  for  religious  worship  and  exercises;  will  ear- 
nestly desire  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  his  friends,  and, 
with  large  philopro.  added,  of  his  children,  and  will  pray 
earnestly  for  these  objects:  and,  with  the  addition  of  mode- 
rate or  small  concent.,  will  be  exceedingly  annoyed  in  his 
devotions,  by  the  intrusion  of  wandering  thoughts,  against 
which  he  will  strive,  and  for  which  his  conscien.  will  con- 
demn him ;  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  his  mind 
fixed  upon  the  prayer  or  sermon ;  greatly  prefer  short  pray- 
ers ana  sermons,  and  greatly  dislike  those  that  are  prolix; 
and  will  give  variety  to  his  religious  exercises,  and  detest 
those  that  are  monotonous  or  tedious:  with  large  combat., 
will  defend  his  religious  opinions  with  great  warmth  and 
spirit,  and  contend  earnestly  for  their  advancement ;  and,  with 
destruct.  also  large,  will  be  liable  to  employ  considera- 
ble severity  and  harshness  of  expression ;  with  the  addition 
of  large  or  very  large  firm,  and  self-e.,  and  of  only  full  be- 
uev.,  will  be  much  set,  and  somewhat  bigoted,  in  his  religious 
Opinions  and  practices ;  esteem  his  own  sect,  creed,  and  forms 
of  worship,  far  more  than  he  does  any  other,  and  even  blindly 
and  tenaciously  adhere  to  them,  and  denounce  those  who 
difiTer  from  him :  with  only  moderate  firm.,  large  ideal,  and 
hope,  and  full  or  large  marvel.,  will  be  apt  frequently  to 
change  his  religious  opinions  and  connexions,  yet  will  be 
zealous  as  a  Christian :  with  large  secret.,  acquis.,  and  appro* 
bat,  and  only  moderate  conscien.,  if  he  pay  any  re^rd  at 
all  to  religioa«  will  be  likely  to  make  great  pretensions  to 
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piety;  pnt  on  a  fair  outside  show  of  religion;  and  connect 
himself  with  some  popular  religious  denomination,  yet  will 
possess  very  little  practical  piety  and  every-day  religion: 
will  have  the  "/or««  of  godliness  without  its  power  f^  will 
neglect  duty,  disregard  justice,  violate  moral  principle,  and 
take  shelter  under  the  cloak  of  his  celigious  pretensions ; 
will  be  a  worldling  all  the  week,  yet  a  very  strict  Christian 
on  the  Sabbath,  &c. :  with  moderate  conscien.  and  small  mar- 
vel., will  not  be  likely  to  experience  much  religious  venora- 
tion ;  and  may  be  even  infidel  in  his  religious  creed ;  hut  his 
ven.  will  be  directed  towards  his  parents,  the  aged,  the  tal- 
ented, the  patriotick,  or,  it  may  be,  his  superiours  in  rank, 
office,  and  station:  with  large  or  very  large  conscien.,  benev., 
caus.,  and  compar.,  will  delight  to  study  the  character  and 
the  works,  and  contemplate  the  perfections,  of  the  Deity ; 
will  be  a  consistent^  every-day  Christian ;  rejoice  to  see  the 
advancement  of  true  religion,  and  labour  zealously  and  ju- 
diciously to  effect  it;  impart  an  uncommon  degree  of  fer- 
vour and  warmth  of  feeling  to  his  religious  exercises,  and 
take  great  delight  in  them ;  adopt  consistent  religious  opin- 
ions and  practices,  and  be  an  honour  to  the  Christian  name, 
both  in  life  and  doctrine,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  very  large  ven.,  with  con- 
scien. large  or  very  large,  will  make  every  thing  subservient 
to  his  religious  views  and  feelings;  will  experience  great 
awe  upon  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  manifest  great  fer- 
vour and  intense  feeling  while  engaged  in  religious  worship 
and  exercises,  and  take  his  chief  delight  in  them  ;  be  pre* 
eminent  for  piety  and  religious  fervour ;  will  make  the  wor- 
ship and  the  service  of  his  Creator  the  paramount  object  of 
his  life,  and  be  liable  to  become  over-zealous,  if  not  enthusi- 
astick,  in  his  religious  feelings  and  viei;\'8. 

The  combinations  under  large  ven.,  modified  by  an  in* 
crease  of  the  influence  of  ven.,  will  apply  to  very  large  ven.; 
and  the  combinations  and  descriptions  under  moderate  or 
small  ven.  reversed,  will  also  apply  to  it. 

Full. — One  havings  fvM  ven.,  will  pay  a  suitable  respect 
to  religion,  and  will  worship  his  Creator  with  sincere  devo- 
tion, yet  will  not  be  particularly  devout.  One  having  full 
ven.,  with  large  or  very  large  conscien.  and  benev.,  will  be 
pie-eminently  reli^rious,   and,  perhaps,  make  religion  the 

Keat  object  of  his  life,  yet  his  religion  will  be  characterized 
^  a  regard  fcnr  moral  principle,  a  desire  to  do  good,  &>c^ 
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more  than  by  a  regard  for  religious  worship,  creeds,  uA 
ceremonies ;  wiii  pi  tee  a  much  higher  estimate  upon  the  dur 
ties  and  the  first  principles  of  religion,  than  he  will  upon 
any  external  observances :  with  conscien.  and  marvel,  only 
moderate  or  small,  will  not  be  likely  to  pay  much  regard  to 
religion  of  any  kind,  or,  if  he  does,  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
name  and  the  fofms  of  religious  worship,  &c. 

The  additional  manifestations  and  combinations  of  full  ven., 
may  be  inferred  from  those  under  large  yen.,  by  diminishing 
the  influence  of  ven. 

Moderate. — One  having  moderate  ven.,  will  not  be  par- 
ticularly religious,  nor  very  zealous  in  his  religious  observ- 
ance; will  not  manifest  a  great  deal  of  deference  towards 
superiours,  nor  impart  a  great  degree  of  warmth  or  fervour 
to  his  devotional  performances.  One  having  moderate  ven., 
with  large  or  very  large  conscien.  and  benev.,  if  religiously 
educated,  will  maintain  a  consistent,  religious  walk,  and  "  do 
works  meet  for  repentance,"  yet  will  pay  comparatively 
little  regard  to  religious  creeds  and  observances;  will  be 
likely  to  be  very  zealous  in  reforming  the  world,  and  in 
"  converting  men  from  the  errour  of  their  ways,"  yet  will 
despise  sectarianism,  and  regard  only  the  "  weightier  matters 
of  the  law ;"  will  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  do  good, 
promote  pure  morality,  and  prevent  sin,  yet  will  not  be  par* 
ticularly  devout ;  will  make  the  chief  burden  of  his  petitions 
to  the  throne  of  gtace,  consist  in  confessions  of  sin,  and  suppli*^ 
cations  for  his  fellow  men,  rather  than  in  adoration  and  wor* 
ship ;  will  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  sonscience,  even 
though  they  oblige  him  to  forsake  •*the  good  old  way,** 
and  adopt  new  measures ;  will  think  more  of  doing  good 
than  of  attending  religious  meetings ;  will  live  an  upright, 
and  consistent,  Christian  life,  and  perform  all  the  essentials 
c(  religion,  yet  will  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  meats  and 
drinks,  &c. 

SuTALL.— *One  having  small  ven.,  will  experience  but  lit- 
tle feeling  of  devotion,  or  love  of  religious  worship,  as  such; 
will  manifest  little  feeling  of  deference  or  respect  for  pa- 
rents, teachers,  or  superiours;  and  be  deficient  in  the  heart, 
and  soul,  and  fervour,  of  devotion ;  will  not  be  very  pious, 
nor  at  all  particular  in  observing  religious  ceremonies,  nor 
particularly  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity  and  aws^ 
while  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  &c. 

One  having  small  ven.,  with  moderate  or  small  conseisn 
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snd  marrel.,  wilt  havo  very  little  regard  for  religion ;  seldom, 
if  ever,  attend  religious  meetings;  and  when  he  does  attend 
Ihcm,  will  go  from  other  than  devotional  feelings ;  will  be 
very  littJe  affected  by  solemn  or  religious  exercises,  or  by  ap- 
peals to  his  conscience,  or  to  his  fear  of  offending  God ;  be  in- 
fluenced but  little  by  the  restraints  of  religion ;  doubt  almost 
every  thing  connected  with  religious  belief;  be  irreverentp 
irreligious,  unprincipled,  and  skeptical ;  and,  with  large  mirth, 
and  iniite^.  added,  inclined  to  ridicule  religious  people  and  re- 
ligious services  by  imitating  or  mocking  them;  and,  with 
large  combat,  destruct.,  and  self-e.  also  added,  will  oppose 
every  thing  pertaining  to  religion ;  denounce  it  either  as  a 
delusion,  or  as  a  humbug,  by  which  designing  men  impose 
upon  the  simple  and  the  unsuspecting. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  under  moderate  vea.« 
after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  diminished  influ- 
ence of  ven.,  will  apply  to  ven.  small 

The  office  of  ven.  is  simply  to  reverence  and  worship  that 
which  the  other  Acuities  select  as  the  propec  objectsof  its 
ej^ercise. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  its  primary  and  legitfr* 
mate  object  is,  the  worship  of  a  Supreme»Being,  yet,  as  in 
the  case  of  conscien.,  the  other  faculties,  education,  &c.,  modify 
the  notions  entertained  of  the  character  of  the  being  to  be  wor- 
shipped. For  example;  one  having  full,  large,  or  very  largo 
▼en.,  with  a  deficiency  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  will  b« 
likely  to  regard  the  IJeity  as  exercising  the  various  human 
aassions,  and  swayed  by  human  prejudices,  and  to  worshi]^ 
him  accordingly :  with  large  or  very  large  self-e.  and  firm., 
as  an  omnipotent  Sovereign,  clothed  with  authority,  immuta- 
ble and  unchangeable,  and  ruling  his  creatures  >' according 
to  his  own  will  :*'  with  full  or  large  destruct,  firm.,  and  »M^ 
and  large  or  very  large  conscien.,  benev.,  and  adhes.,  will  re- 
gard him  as  '*  a  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  and  who  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty ;"  as  perfectly  holy  himself,  and,  also^ 
as  requiring  holraess  of  all  his  creatures ;  as  creating  and 
governing  his  moral  subjects  with  a  special  reference  to  their 
greatest  ultimate  good,  and,  in  doing  this,  as  rewarding  those 
who  obey  his  commands,  and  punishing  such  as  disobey;  at 
blending  meicy  with  justice;  or,  rather,  as  infinitely  biener* 
olent,  yet  as  a  God  who  will.'*  not  let  the  wicked  go  unpuo^ 
iehad:''  with  very  large  benev,,  only  moderate  or  fullcoftt 
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icien.,  combat,  and  destruct.,  will  consider  the  Deity  to# 
benevolent  and  too  merciful  to  punish  the  wicked:  with  large 
ideal.,  will  fancy  that  he  sees  him  clothed  with  splendour, 
and,  while  contemplating  the  beautiful,  the  perfect,  or  thn 
sublime  in  the  works  of  nature,  will  worship  him  with  a  it ' 
yid  glow  of  devotion  :  with  large  or  very  large  indiy ia.,  fonii, 
size,  and  local,  will  contemplate  the  Deity  as  possessed  of 
form  and  size,  a  local  habitation,  &c. :  with  large  or  very 
large  caus.  and  compar.,  will  view  God  as  the  great  first-cause 
of  all  things,  and  as  effecting  his  purposes  by  means  of  causes 
and  effects;  and,  with  the  intellectual  faculties  generally 
large,  as  possessed  of  all  possible  wisdom  and  intelligence 
and  as  governing  his  universe  in  accordance  with  the  great 
principles  of  reason :  with  very  large  adhes.  and  benev.,  as  & 
God  of  great  sympathy  and  love ;  and,  with  very  large  phi* 
lopro.  added,  as  acting  the  part  of  a  tender  parent  to  his  crea- 
tures, and  as  entering,  with  a  feeling  of  tenderness,  into  all 
their  little  joys  and  sorrows:  with  very  large  destruct  and 
combat.,  and  educated  in  uncivilized  society,  as  capable  of 
being  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  or  animal  vic- 
tims, &;c. 

According  to  tWs  principle  of  phrenology,  (which  is  con* 
.sidered  as  established,)  one  with  the  moral  and  the  intellectu- 
al organs  large  or  very  large,  and  the  propensities  full,  and 
all  unperoerted  in  their  education  and  exercise,  will  form,  cor* 
red  views  of  the  character,  attributes,  and  government  of 
God,  and  worship  him  with  pure  and  acceptable  worship. 
This  is  rendered  the  more  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  views 
entertained  of  God  by  different  nations  and  different  individ- 
uals, with  tlte  exception  of  the  influence  of  association  and 
education,  generally  correspond  with  their  phrenological  or- 
ganizations. Consequently,  if  an  individual  possesses  a 
well-balanced,  and  a  perfectly  developed,  phrenological  organ- 
isMition,  his  views  of  the  character,  the  attributes,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  God,  must  therefore  be  proportionally  the  more 
consistent  and  correct 

This  same  conclusion  is  also  i^rengthened  by  the  principle 
of  adaptation  already  alluded  to.  The  mind  of  roan  must  be 
constructed  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  ^eat  principles 
which  regulate  the  structure  of  the  whole  universe,  and  the 
WMral  faculties  of  man's  mind,  in  accordance  with  the  morai 
constitution  and  relations  of  things.  Consequently,  the  mind 
of  man  must  be  so  formed  as  naturally  to  view  his  Creator 
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thrcugh  the  medium  of  truth,  and  to  form  only  correct  no* 
lions  of  him. 

This  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  he  says,  that  **  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  have  not  the  law,"  that  is,  who  aredestituteof  Rer- 
f lation,  "  are  a  law  unto  themselves,'*  and  "  show  the  worka 
of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bear- 
ing them  witness."  Not  that  a  divine  revelation  is  unneces- 
«ary,  but,  that  phrenology  opens  up  to  our  view  another  rev- 
elation, to  wit,  a  revelation  of  natural  theology,  which  per 
fectly  harmonizes  with  that  which  is  given  by  inspiration-— 
a  volume  which  every  man  carries,  or  should  carry,  within 
his  own  breast,  and  which  "  he  that  runs  may  read. 

Location. — Ven.  is  located  anteriour  to  firm.,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  of  the  head,  and  nearly  beneath  the  union  of 
the  coronal  sutures. 

19.  BENEVOLENCE. 

Desire  for  the  happiness  of  others — sympathy ^  compassion^  ' 
kindness,  fellow-feeling,  benignity. 

By  creating  in  the  breast  of  man,  an  iiterest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men,  this  faculty  prompts  its  possessor  to  per- 
form those  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity 
which,  by  gratifying  his  benev.,  greatly  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  the  giver,  and,  by  adding  new  comfoits  to  those  al- 
ready possessed,  proportionaliy  enlarge  the  enjoyments  of  tfa« 
receiver.  Though  it  is  blessed  to  receive,  it  is  still  **moro 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  every  vestige  of  thij 
feeling  were  blotted  out  from  among  men— let  us  suppose  the 
human  breast  to  becallousto  the  cries  of  suffering  innocence, 
ateftled  against  the  wants  and  miseries  of  the  world,  and  per 
fectly  insensible  to  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  all  cyy 
ated  beings,  and  what  a  picture  of  moral  desolation — whaf  a 
frigid  region  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  should  we  have  p 
sentcd  to  our  view  1     Wrapped  in  his  cold  cloak  of  selfnti- 
liess;,  man  might,  perhaps,  endure  existence,  but  an  existf  ^^?a 
CO  which  annihilation  would  be  preferable.     Never  to  gf  '* 
or  receive,  a  favour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mutual  advaa 
accrumg  to  mankind  from  the  principle  of  helping  oneanoto* 
er.  he  would,  of  course,  be  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  delightful 
and  thrilling  emotion  of  gratitude,  either  to  God  or  man. 
7* 
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Letus  suppose,  in  addition,  that  none  of  this  feeling  had 
entered  into  the  Divine  Mind,  and  that,  in  the  constructio*' 
of  our  hodies,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  physical  a*, 
the  intellectual  world,  he  had  made  no  reference  to,  and  ^ 
stituted  no  adaptation  of,  any  thing  that  concerns  the  hap 
ness  either  of  man  or  of  the  hrute  creation,  and  existem 
must  have  heen  the  greatest  of  curses.  But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  perceive  that  every  possible  arrangement  and  adapta- 
tion which  could  be  devised  by  infinite  wisdom  and  skill, 
prompted  by  infinite  benevolence,  and  aided  by  infinite  pow- 
er,  have  been  contrived  by  that  adorable  Being  whose  benef- 
icence knows  no  bounds.  Every  work  of  God  is  a  perfectly 
benevolent  work,  planned  and  executed  evidently  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  his  creatures: 
and  this  fact  incontestably  proves,  that  the  feeling  of  benev- 
olence enters  largely  into  the  Divine  Mind.  Even  those 
pains  which  follow  the  burning,  bruising,  or  otherwise  in- 
juring of  the  body,  whilst  they  are  so  many  instances  of  di- 
vine punishment  for  sin,  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  bener- 
olent  ordination,  evidently  designed  and  calculated  to  prevent 
those  injuries  and  jnutilations  which  would  otherwise  mar 
the  beauty,  and  destroy  the  utility,  of  our  corporeal  frame : 
and  if  these  punishments  are  a  benevolent  ordination,  anal- 
ogy sanctions  the  inference,  ihsit  all  punishments  are  equally 
benevolent ;  and,  if  even  punishments  are  benevolently  de- 
signed, surely  every  other  institution  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, must  be  formed  for  benevolent  ends.  This  brings  us 
to  the  important  conclusion,  that  all  the  miseries  which  man- 
kind endure,  are  brought  by  themselves  (collectively)  upon 
themselves,  or,  that  they  "  give  themselves  the  pains  they 
feel." 

Since,  then,  this  principle  of  benevolence  thus  enters  into 
the  character  and  the  works  of  God,  and,  also,  into  the  whr)le 
constitution  of  things,  it  is  evident,  both  a  priori,  and  upon 
the  principle  that  the  human  mind  is  adapted  to  that  universe 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  that  the  human  mind  must  be  so 
constituted  as  to  appreciate  and  exercise  the  function  of  be* 
nevolence,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  must  he  some  innate 
faculty  of  the  mind  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  this  class  of 
feelings.  That  same  train  of  argument  which  has  been 
previously  employed  to  show  that  other  classes  of  functions 
tre  exercised  by  distinct  faculties,  proves  that  this  class  of 
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Ibnctions  is  likewise  exercised  by  a  separate,  primary  facul- 
ty, created  expressly  and  solely  for  this  purpose. 

Of  all  the  moral  organs,  this  occupies  the  most  prominent 
{K)rtion  of  the  head,  and  has  allotted  to  it  the  greatest  surface, 
thus  apparently  implying,  that  its  function  is  designed  to  be 
one  of  the  cardinai,  human  virtues,  and  that  to  do  good  to 
^hose  around  us,  is  both  our  privilege  and  our  duty.  Yet 
j\v  frequently  is  the  soothing  voice  of  benevolence  drown- 
ed in  the  din  of  business,  of  pleasure,  and  of  fashion  !  In- 
deed, to  learn  to  live  in,  and  become  a  part  of,  society  as  it 
now  exists,  is  to  learn  to  be  supremely  selfish ;  and  to  '•  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  world,"  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  maxims  and  the  practices  dictated  by  selfishness. 
In  the  little  child,  we  sometimes  see  the  feeling  of  benev. 
manifested  in  its  pure  state ;  but,  in  adults,  how  seldom  do 
we  behold  it  unadulterated  by  the  selfish  passions,  or  un- 
stifled  by  their  hoarse  clamours!  Every  thing  can  be  had, 
and  every  thing  done,  for  money  ;  but  he  who  is  dependent 
for  support  or  for  happiness  solely  upon  the  benevolence  of 
mankind,  runs  but  a  poor  chance  of  enjoying  even  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

This  faculty  originates  that  feeling  of  sympathy  which 
manifests  itself  in  an  obliging  disposition,  and  in  reciprocal 
interchanges  of  kind  offices,  and,  also,  that  feeling  of  hu- 
manity which  willingly  makes  a  sacrifice  of  personal  hap- 
piness in  order  to  relieve  the  miseries,  and  promote  the 
enjoyment,  of  others. 

Large. — ^One  having  benev.  large,  in  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  in  his  manners,  and  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow^men,  will  manifest  a  warm  and  glowing  feel- 
inof  of  kindness  and  good^will ;  enter  into  the  interests  of 
others,  and  do  much  to  advance  them ;  "  rejoice  with  those 
that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep ;"  and  expe- 
rience that  strong  desire  to  witness  and  promote  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  fellow-men  which  will  make  him  willing,  and 
even  glad,  to  sacrifice  his  own  ease  and  interests  in  order  tc 
alleviate  the  sufferings,  or  to  augment  the  comforts,  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  even  of  the  brute  creation. 

One  having  benev.  large,  with  large  or  verylargre  adhes., 
will  manifest  this  feeling  to  all,  and  be  particularly  kind  and 
obliging  to  \m  frieihds;  will  sympathize  deeply  in  their  dia- 
tresnes  or  misfortunes, and,  with  i;cquis.  only  moderate,  add  lib- 
•rality  to  friendship ;  be  pre-eminently  hospitable ,  willing  to 


do  and  sacrifice  much  for  those  ho  loves,  in  seiTiog  whom  Ho, 
will  ofteQ  injure  himself;  and,  with  large  or  very  large  philo* 
pro.  added,  will  be  extremely  kind  to  children,  to  the  infirm, 
the  aged,  and  the  destitute,  and  ready  to  perform  titose  acts  of 
kindness  which  they  require,  and  which  sympathy,  mingled 
with  afiection,  alone  can  prompt:  with  moderate  acquis.,  only 
fiill  approbat.  and  self-e.,  and  large  or  very  large  secret, 
ideal,  and  conscien.,  will  profier  his  favours  in  a  manner  pe* 
culiarly  modest  and  delicate :  wiih  very  large  approbat.,  and 
only  full  coQscien.  and  caus.,  will  do  and  give  partly  on  ac* 
count  of  the  approbation  awarded  to  benevolent  actions:  with 
large  or  very  large  approbat,  conscien.,  and  adbes.,  will  give 
partly  to  please  others,  and  partly  to  make  them  happy, 
which  union  of  motives  will  greatly  increase  the  manifesta* 
tions  of  benev. :  with  large  acquis.,  will  be  more  kind  than  lilh 
eral;  unless  a  case  of  distress  strongly  excite  his  benev.,  will 
give  sparingly  and  grudgingly,  yet  freely  bestow  his  time, 
services,  and  whatever  does  not  draw  directly  upon  his  acquis.; 
in  his  sympathy  and  kind  feeling,  (which,  after  all,  are  the 
better  manifestations  of  this  faculty,)  will  show  a  large  share 
of  pure  benevolent  feeling,  yet  will  generally  be  considered 
very  far  from  being  benevolent ;  but,  with  large  or  very  largo 
adhes.,  and  only  moderate  or  small  acquis.,  will  be  ready  to 
help  his  fellow-men,  and  particularly  his /rie»<^5,  with  both 
his  services  and  his  substance,  and  be  quite  too  generous  for 
bis  own  good :  with  full  or  large  acquis.,  and  large  or  very 
large  ven.  and  conscien.,  may  give  freely  to  religious  and 
philanthroplck  societies;  to  the  advancement  of  missionary 
enterprises;  and  in  cases  of  real  distress;  but  not  upon 
other  occasions:  with  only  moderate destruct, cannot  endure 
to  witness  sufiering  or  death,  nor  see  pain  inflicted  without 
experiencing  a  pang  himself:  with  large  combat  and  de* 
Struct,  and  an  active  temperament,  will  manifest  a  geneial 
spirit  of  mildness  and  kindness,  and,  when  these  organs  are 
aot  excited,  will  be  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  pain,  yet, 
when  his  anger  is  thoroughly  roused,  will  even  inflict  pain 
with  delight;  except  in  a  fit  of  passion,  will  not  cause  corpo- 
real sufl^ering,  yet  will  be  extremely  bitter  and  sarcastick  in 
^'%  expressions,  and  manifest  strong  indignation  an^l  resist* 
«nce  towards  his  enemies,  and  those  whom  he  thinks  would 
impose  upon  him :  with  large  or  very  large  c^iutions.,  Tuii 
secret.,  and  only  moderate  or  full  destruct.,  will  be  careful 
BiH  to  do  or  say  any  th'mg  designed  or  calculated  to  wound 


tho  feelings  of  others ;  yet,  with  only  moderate  secret.,  will 
ojften  speak  before  he  reflects,  and  speak  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  injure  the  feelings  even  of  his  best  friends,  but  wiil 
8000  be  sorry  for  it :  with  large  or  very  large  adhes.  and 
firm.,  Avhen  he  undertakes  to  help  a  friend  out  of  trouble, 
will  help  him  effectually ;  but,  with  only  moderate  or  full 
Grm.,  will  espouse  the  cause  of  a  friend  with  great  warmth 
of  feeling,  which,  however,  will  soon  become  cool,  and  leave 
him  in  a  worse  predicament  than  he  would  have  been  in 
without  his  help :  witb  lajge  or  very  large  conscicn.  and 
cans.,  will  be  actuated  to  do  good  both  by  feelings  of  genu- 
ine beney.,  and,  also,  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  endeavour  to  make 
men  happy  by  first  reforming  them  and  making  them  virtu- 
ous; and,  with  large  ideal.,  and  only  full  self^.  added,  will 
manifest  bis  benev.  in  so  refined  and  delicate  a  manner  as 
not  to  oppress  the  recipient  with  a  sense  of  obligation :  with 
large  or  very  large  mirth.,  will  endeavour  to  augment  the 
enjoyment  of  all  around  him  by  his  mirthful  effusions,  and, 
except  when  provoked  to  it,  will  not  be  sarcastick:  with 
large  or  very  large  self-e.,  and  only  moderate  or  full  consci* 
en.,  will  show  favours  to  those  who  acknowledge  their  obli« 
gations  to  him,  and  render  him  all  the  tribute  of  respect  he 
may  claim,  yet  will  bestow  but  few  favours  upon  those  who 
wound  his  pride :  with  large  or  very  large  caus ,  com  par., 
and  individ.,  will  lay  judicious  plans,  and  employ  the  best 
means  for  doing  good  and  relieving  distress ;  take  hold  of 
benevolent  enterprises  in  the  right  way,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  heney.verylarge^  with  large 
or  very  large  conscien.,  will  possess,  as  it  were,  a  deep  and 
an  overflowing  fountain  of  kind  and  tender  feehng,  and  have 
a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  goodness;  oause  trouble  to 
those  around  him  with  great  reluctance;  grieve  over  the 
miseries  of  mankind,  and  sacrifice  almost  any  personal  com- 
fort and  interest  upon  the  altar  of  his  benev. ;  be  pre-eminent 
for  his  philanthropy  and  his  real  goodness  of  heart,  and  «il 
from  feelings  of  disinterested  benev. ;  and,  with  large  ven. 
added,  will  gladly  devote  himself  and  spend  his  all  in  pro- 
moting the  salvation  of^his  fellow-men,  and  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  religion :  with  large  or  very  largo 
adhes.,  will  be  likely  to  ruin  himself  by  assisting  his  friends, 
and  will  ask  what  they  want,  rather  than  what  be  can  aflTord 
to  give ;  and,  with  large  or  very  large  philopro.  and  consci- 
en., will  be  prc^miiunily  c  ualiJOied  to  endurie  the  fiitigues  of 
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attending  upon  the  sick ;  watch,  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
over  a  sick  friend,  and  perform  ten  thousand  acts  of  kindness 
which  nothing  but  the  strongest  feelings  of  benev.,  increased 
by  the  tenderest  feelings  of  friendship,  could  suggest  or  sup- 
port him  under;  with  only  moderate  or  full  destruct.  added, 
will  be  nearly  overcome  by  the  sight  of  suflering  or  death, 
&c. 

The  combinations  and  descriptions  under  benev.  large, 
modified  by  an  increase  of  its  influence,  will  apply  to  bener. 
very  large. 

Full. — One  having  benev.  fidly  will  experience,  in  a  good 
degree,  the  phenomena  described  under  large  benev.,  yet 
will  manifest  less  active  benev. ;  not  be  very  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices,  or  waive  his  own  interests,  in  order  to 
oblige  others,  yet  will  experience  considerable  benevolent 
feeling ;  and  will  be  more  apt  to  give  from  selfish  motives 
than  one  with  large  benev.  For  example ;  one  having  be* 
nev.  full,  with  several  of  the  selfish  faculties  large  or  very 
large,  and  conscien.  only  fiill,  in  gfneral,  will  first  graii^ 
these  larger  organs,  even  though  he  must  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  benev. ;  v.ill  be  habitually  more  selfish  than  be* 
nevolent,  and  seek  his  own  interest,  though  he  thereby  in- 
fringe even  upon  the  rights  of  others :  with  other  large  or 
very  large  organs  acting  in  conjunction  with  benev.,  may 
manifest  a  large  share  of  generosity  and  liberality ;  yet,  with 
these  same,  or  any  other,  organs,  acting  in  opposition  to  his 
benev.,  will  appear  to  be  comparatively  destitute  of  these 
qualities:  with  approbat.  very  large,  and  conscien.  only  full, 
may  give  "  to  he  seen  of  men'^  and  take  some  pains  to  show 
others  what  he  has  done:  with  approbat.  or  self-e.,  or  both, 
large  or  very  large,  may  give  even  lavishly,  but  it  will  be 
from  selfish  or  mercenary  motives :  with  large  or  very  large 
combat,  destruct,  firm.,  and  self-e.,  or  approbat ,  to  gain  his 
will,  may  assist  in  building  churches,  and  in  advancing  good 
objects,  yet  the  feeling  of  pure  benev.  will  be  only  secon- 
dary. 

Moderate. — One  having  benev.  m/xf^ra^e,  will,  perhaps, 
00  favours  which  cost  him  little  or  no  self-denial,  yet  will 
exercise  but  little  sympathy  for  his  sufllering  felkiw-men,  and 
seldom  step  aside  from  his  own  selfish  pursuits  in  order  to 
relieve  their  distresses,  or  increase  their  enjoyment;  and  ex- 
perience but  few  benevolent  remonstrances  or  promptings. 

The  manifestatioDS  and  the  combinations  described  under 
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b^nev.  large,  reversed,  will  apply  to  benev.  moderate,  and, 
also,  to  benev.  small ;  and  those  under  benev.  small,  due  al 
lovvance  being  made  for  the  increase  of  benev.,  will  also  ap 
ply  to  benev.  moderate. 

Small. — One  having  benev.  smalt,  will  seldom  disoblige 
himself  in  order  to  oblige  others ;  seldom  think  or  care  how 
much  loss  or  inconvenience  he  subjects  others  to;  and,  with 
any  or  all  of  the  selfish  organs  large  or  very  large,  be  selfish 
in  the  extreme ;  and  seek,  exclusively,  the  gratification  of  his 
own  selfish  passions,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  oth- 
ers :  with  large  or  very  large  combat,  and  destruct,  will  not 
only,  not  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  sight  of  suffering  and 
death,  but  even  take  delight  in  witnessing  and  causing 
them :  with  large  or  very  large  adhes.,  may  love  ardently, 
yet  will  never  add  kindness  to  affection,  &c. 

The  combinations  and  descriptions  under  benev.  large  or 
very  large,  reversed,  will  apply  to  benev.  small. 

Very  small. — One  having  benev.  very  small,  will  never 
feel  his  heart  beat  with  the  emotion  of  pity ;  never  heed  the 
most  heart-rending  cries  of  distress;  and,  with  the  selfish 
organs  large  or  very  large,  and  the  reflective  only  moderate 
or  full,  will  be  literally  a  fiend  incarnate. 

This  faculty  is  generally  much  stronger  in  females  than 
in  males,  and  creates,  in  the  former,  a  much  greater  mani- 
festation of  sympathy,  of  tenderness,  of  **ihe  milk  of  human 
kindness,*'  of  benignity,  of  pure  sensibility  for  suffering  and 
desire  to  relieve  it,  than  is  manifested  by  the  other  sex.  From 
this  fountain  spring  those  innumerable  acts  of  kindness,  and 
those  ten  thousand  attentions  to  the  wants  and  woes 'of  oth- 
ers, for  which  woman  is  so  pre-eminent. 

Location. — Benev.  is  located  in  the  anterior  superiour 
portion  of  the  head,  just  forward  of  ven.,  and  of  the  union 
of  the  coronal  sutures,  and  beneath  the  posterior  superiour 
portion  of  the  frontal  bone.  (See  cut  of  the  female  head, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  scull  of  Aurelia  Chase.) 


SPECIES  III. — Semi-intellectual  Sentiments. 

Improvement  seems  to  be  the  watchword  of  our  race, 
and  its  spirit  is  manifested  in  those  almost  innumerable  in- 
f^utions  and  contrivances  which  so  greatly  augment  our 
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comforts,  multiply  our  conveniences,  and  give  new  charms 
to  our  existence.  These  improvements  result  from  a  class 
of  faculties  which  partake  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
both  the  sentiments  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  constituting 
as  it  were,  a  stepping-stone  between  them. 

20.  CONSTRCCTIVENESS. 

Meekanical  ingenuity  and  talent — ability  to  make,  builds 
construct^  and  manufacture. 

Well  has  the  philosophick  Franklin  observed,  that  "  man 
IS  a  tool-making  animal ;"  and  with  equal  propriety  he  might 
have  added,  **  and  the  only  tool-making  and  tool-using  ani- 
mal, because  the  only  animal  which  unites  constructiveness 
with  causality."  Unquestionably  man  is  calculated  for  liv* 
ing  in  houses,  wearing  apparel,  and,  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
effecting  objects  which  are  even  necessary  to  his  well-being. 

Mechanical  principles,  by  the  application  of  Avhich  vas* 
additions  can  be  made  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness 
and  human  improvement,  are  also  found  to  exist,  and, 
likewise,  to  pervade  the  physical  world.  Now,  since  man 
forms  a  part  of  this  physical  world,  and  is,  in  part,  under 
the  dominion  of  these  laws,  there  exists  an  absolute  necessi- 
ty for  him  to  possess  some  innate  and  primary  faculty,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  take  cognizance  of  these  principles, 
and,  also,  to  exercise  this  class  of  the  mental  functions.  In- 
deed, without  such  a  faculty,  man  would  not  be  adapted  to 
that  physical  state  of  existence  in  which  he  is  placed,  but 
would  be  imperfect,  and  perish.  This  faculty  is  found  in 
construct. 

Men  are  not  made  skilful  mechanicks  and  artisans  sole- 
ly, nor  even  chiefly,  by  instruction;  for,  if  they  were,  {other 
conditions  being  equal,)  their  skill  and  dexterity  would  always 
be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  instruction  received.  But 
such  is  by  no  means  the  case;  for  we  frequently  observe 
that  some  who  have  every  advantage  of  instruction,  make  but 
indiflerent  workmen,  whilst  others  seem  intuitively  to  un« 
derstand  the  art  of  manufacturing.  Proper  instruction  may, 
indeed,  improve  the  natural  talents  even  of  the  latter,  and 
greatly  facilitate  their  operations,  yet  they  possess  a  natural 
capability  of  being  taught  to  make — a  docility  which  often 
manifests  itself  very  early  in  life,  and  of  which  others  are 
comparatively  destitute.    Who  taught  Michael  Angelo  how 
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to  build,  or  Canova  how  to  use  the  chisel,  or  Benjamin  West 
how  to  paint  while  yet  not  niner  years  old,  and  entire\y  ig« 
Doraut  of  the  art  of  painting?  Nature,  mainly.  Their 
powers  were  innate,  or,  in  other  words,  they  possessed  ex- 
traordinary construct.,  aided  by  other  facuhies. 

Developments  of  this  faculty,  and,  also,  a  want  of  it,  exist 
in  combination  with  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
character  and  talents.  Men  of  feeble  intellects  often  possess 
it  in  a  remarkable  degree,  whilst  others  who  have  gigantick 
minds,  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  destitute  of  it.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  inevitable,  that  a  talent  for  making 
and  buildings  must  depend  upon  a  distinct  and  primary, 
mental  power. 

Large. — One  having  construct,  large,  will. possess  a  high 
degree  of  natural  skill  in  making,  building,  contriving,  re- 
pairing, &c. ;  be  prone  to  whittle  and  scribble;  be  delighted 
with  mechanical  operations ;  and,  with  large  imitat.,  aided 
by  some  practice,  can  become  an  excellent  mechanick. 

In  effecting  mechanical  operations,  other  organs  contribute 
as  largely  as  construct.  For  example ;  one  iiaving  large 
construct.,  with  large  or  very  large  imitat,  will  be  uncom- 
monly dexterous  in  making  after  a  pattern,  and  can  readily 
learn  to  do  with  tools  what  he  sees  others  do ;  with  large  or 
very  large  form  and  ideal,  added,  will  give  a  peculiar  finish 
and  neatness  to  his  work,  and  succeed  in  making  fine  and  fancy 
articles,  such  as  combine  utility  with  richness  and  elegance; 
but,  with  ideal,  only  moderate,  will  succeed  only  in  making 
common  and  useful  things:  with  large  firm,  and  self-e.,  large  or 
very  large  form,  size,  ideal.,  caus.,and  compar.,  and  only  mod- 
erate imitat.,  w^ilb excel  in  superintending  mechanical  opera- 
tions ;  in  directing  others  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and 
in  judging  of  the  qualities  of  work,  and  will  be  a  first-rate 
foreman,  yet  will  not  himself  excel  as  an  operative  mechan- 
ick; can  plan  and  oversee  much  better  than  execute;  but, 
with  large  or  very  large  imitat  added,  will  excel  in  both; 
be  a  natural  mechanick  or  artist  of  a  very  high  order;  be 
capable  of  turning  his  hand  readily  to  almost  any  branch  of 
mechanical  business ;  and  frequently  contrive  new  methods  of 
accomplishing  his  work ;  with  large  or  very  large  conscien. 
added,  will  never  slight  his  work ;  with  large  weight  and  indi- 
Tid.  added,  be  highly  delighted  with  the  operations  of  machine- 
ry ;  able  to  comprehend  it  and  judge  of  its  adaptation ;  and 
possess  an  extraordinary  talent  for  drawing,  draughting, 
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modelling,  planning,  and  probably  for  inventing ;  be  remark* 
ably  ingenious,  and  very  successful,  in  every  branch  of  me> 
chanicks  which  he  may  undertake:  with  large  or  very  large 
concent,  will  dwell  patiently  upon  any  piece  of  work  until 
it  is  entirely  completed,  and  rendered  as  perfect  as  possible,* 
and  will  be  able  to  engage  in  only  one  kind  of  labour  at  a 
time;  but,  with  moderate  or  small  concent,  will  leave  much 
of  his  work  unfinished ;  generally  have  on  hand  several 
pieces  of  work  at  a  time,  and  feel  a  desire  frequently  to 
change  from  one  to  the  other ;  be  rather  **  a  jack  at  all  trades" 
than  perfect  in  any,  &c. :  with  large  or  very  large  combat, 
and  destruct,  and  only  full  conscien.,  when  his  work  does 
not  please  him,  will  become  angry  with  it,  and  feel  like 
breaking  or  tearing  it  in  pieces :  with  very  large  self-e.,  hope, 
and  ideal.,  will  be  induced  to  try  many  mechanical  experi- 
ments;  to  engage  largely  in  heavy  operations,  and  even 
speculations ;  and  be  likely  to  spend  much  time  in  endeavour- 
ing to  invent :  with  very  large  ideal.,  imitat.,  mirth.,  form,  size, 
colour,  local., and  compar.,  can  design  and  execute  ludicrous 
pictures  or  drawings,  burlesque  representations,  caricatures, 
&c. ;  copy  hand-writings;  draw  after  a  pattern;  recollect, 
for  a  long  time,  the  shape  of  faces,  landscapes,  machines, 
&c.^  which  he  has  seen,  and  make  their  fac  similes,  or  draw 
and  make  from  memory ;  and,  with  large  or  very  large  caus. 
and  compar.  added  to  this  combination,  can  readily  adapt 
mechanical  principles  to  the  accomplishment  of  desired  me- 
chanical objects;  seadily  detect  the  faults  in  machinery  and 
remedy  them;  invent  and  improve  machinery,  &c. .  with 
large  or  very  large  imitat,  individ.,  form,  size,  weight,  order, 
and  calcu.,  and  full  or  large  compar.  and  caus.,  will  make  a 
first-rate  engineer,  surveyor,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  construct  very  large  with 
very  large  ideal.,  imitat,  individ.,  form,  size,  colour,  and 
compar.,  will  literally  possess  a  passion  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  fine  arts;  be  able  to  perform  almost  any  operation  bo- 
longing  to  mechanicks  or  the  arts  with  wonderful  and  intui- 
tive skill,  and  with  extraordinary  facility  and  success;  to 
make  almost  any  thing  within  the  attainment  of  human  ii>- 
genuity.;  to  become  an  artist  or  miThanick  of  the  very  first 
order;  and  will  be  likely  to  break  away  from  all  hinderances, 
and  to  surmount  every  obstacle,  in  order  to  indulge  this  pas- 
sion ;  will  be  able  to  impart  a  peculiar  beauty  ana  a  richness 
lo  all  his  works,  and  combine  perfect  accuracy  with  tast^ 
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mud  wiU  exoel  m  every  undertaking  of  the  kind,  even  thoagh 

I  obliged  to  use  indiSerent  tools. 

■  The  descriptions  and  combinations  under  large  construct, 

due  allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  of  the  construc- 
tive power,  will  apply  to  construct,  very  large. 

Full. — One  having^//  construct,  with  large  imitat.,  will 

^  possess  a  respectable  share  of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and, 

with  the  addition  of  large  or  very  large  form  and  size,  and 
full  individ.,  have  all  the  natural  talent  requisite  for  becom- 
ing an  excellent  mechanick,  especially  in  ihose  branches 
which  require  but  little  more  than  making  after  a  pattern  ; 
can  learn  to  use  tools  with  tolerable  dexterity,  yet  will  re- 
quire considerable  j?rac^icc,  but  with  it,  will  become  quite  suc- 
cessful ;  can  repair  articles  that  break,  and  *'  fix  up"  such 
things  as  he  may  have  occasion  tp  use  in  his  family  and  his 
business ;  yet  his  success  will  depend  as  much  upon  art  as 
nature :  with  imitat.  only  full,  will  seem  to  possess  this  fac- 
ulty only  in  an  inferiour  degree,  especially  if  circumstances 
do  not  imperiously  urge  its  exercise,  and  will  be  dependant, 
in  some  degree,  for  any  mechanical  skill  or  success  which  h4 
may  manifest,  upon  his  other  faculties,  such  as  form,  size, 

I  local.,  ideal,  compar.,  caus.,  &c. 

[  The  additional  descriptions  and  combinations  under  con- 

rtruct.  full,  will  be  found  under  construct,  large,  after  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  diminution  of  construct. 

Moderate — One  having  moderate  construct.,  with  only 
moderate  imitat,  may  learn,  with  considerable  effort,  some 

I  of  the  lees  difficult  "  trades,"  yet  will  nevef  be  eminent  for 

I  his  skill  in  any;  may,  perhaps,  learn  to  construct  those  plain 

articles  which  are  often  called  for  in  the  family  and  in  busi- 
ness, yet  will  show  but  little  skill  and  dexterity  in  such  op- 
erations, and  prefer  to  pay  a  mechanick  for  executing  them ; 
will  dislike  to  use  tools,  and  choose  some  occupation  which 
is  not  mechanical :  with  imitat  and  form  large  or  very  large, 
may  succeed  wejl  in  making  after  a  pattern  ;  manifest  con- 
siderable skill  in  copying,  and  easily  learn  to  do  what  he 
sees  done  by  others,  yet  will  owe  his  success  mainly  to  these 
la«t-named  faculties;  and,  with  large  or  very  large  compar. 
and  caus.  added,  may,  perhaps,  direct  others,  and  improve  their 
indentions,  and  even  invent,  yet  will  not  possess  much  inde- 
pendent, mechanical  talent,  &c. 

Shall. — One  having  5f«<^Z/ construct,  with  only  moderate 
imitat,  will  be  able  to  learn  to  perform  even  simple  mechan- 
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ical  operations  only  with  gfreat  difficulty,  and  Ihen  merely 
OS  an  automaton  ;  will  manifest  but  little  skill  or  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  tools  or  the  pen ;  dislike  a  mechanical  occupation 
more  than  almost  any  other ;  do  every  thing  in  which  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty  is  requisite  only  by  main  strength, 
and  without  contrivance  or  ingenuity ;  and  be  a  mere  bungler 
in  almost  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  he  undertakes. 

The  additional  combinations  and  descriptions  of  small 
construct,  will  be  found  under  moderate  construct,  the  influ- 
ence of  construct  being  diminished. 

Very  small. — One  having  very  small  construct,  will  be 
apparently  destitute  of  all  mechanical  ingenuity  and  incli- 
nation. 

In  the  sculls  and  casts  of  several  North  American  Indi- 
ans, in  the  scull  of  a  New  Zealander  and  of  a  Charib  Indi- 
an, examined  by  the  authors,  this  organ  is  either  small  or 
very  small,  which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  fact,  that  in 
every  mechanical  art  and  effort,  these  tribes  are  quite  inferiour 
to  many  races  of  men. 

liOCATioN. — Construct  is  located  just  above  the  middle 
of  a  line  connecting  the  top  of  the  ear  and  the  external  cor- 
ner of  the  eye ;  or,  just  below  ideal.,  and  a  little  forward 
of  it* 

When  both  organs  are  large  or  very  large,  they  form  an 
obtuse  angle,  ideal,  extending  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and  construct  uniting  with  it  in  nearly  a  perpendicular 
direction.  Wh«n  the  intellectual  organs  are  large  and  long, 
it  spreads  itself  upon  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  thus  presents 
but  little  prominence.  This,  together  with  the  temporal 
muscle,  which  passes  over  it,  and  varies  in  thickness,  causes, 
except  in  the  case  of  children,  an  occasional  mistake.  It 
may  likewise  be  added,  that  many  individuals  who  possess, 
by  nature,  no  small  share  of  the  constructive  power,  think 
they  havo  but  little,  because  they  have  never  been  so  situated 
as  to  call  it  forth,  and,  ali«o,  because  they  suppose  that  coq« 
struct  applies  exclusively  to  the  use  of  tools  as  employed  by 
a  professed  mechanick,  yet,  when  occasion  requires,  they  are 
found  quite  skilful  in  executing  repairs,  and  have  a  whittling 
and  tinkering  propensity. 


*  It  may  be  proper  here  t?  remark,  that,  In  the  large  cot,  acqnia. 
■re  k>cated  too  Uxfonoard,  and  aliment,  toe  lew* 
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21.  IDEALITY. 

tmnginaiion-^fancy — love  of  the  exquisite,  the  beautifulf 
the  splendid,  the  tasteful,  and  the  polished — that  impas* 
sioned  ecstacy  and  rapture  of  feeling  which  give  inspi* 
ration  to  poetry  and  oratory^  and  a  conception  of  the  sub* 
lime. 

That  thete  exists  io  the  human  mind  some  faculty^,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  inspire  man  with  a  love  of  the  beau 
tiful  and  the  exquisite — a  fondness  for  the  sublime,  the  ele- 
gant, and  the  tasteful,  will  appear  evident  when  we  compare 
man  with  the  lower  order  of  animals,  or  civilized  man  with 
the  savage,  or  the  reined  inhabitants  of  a  ciiy  with  the  com- 
mon population  of  the  country.  Were  it  not  for  the  influ- 
ence of  this  faculty,  these  things  would  be  held  in  no  higher 
estimation  by  man  than  by  the  brute,  or  by  one  man  than  by 
another.  Were  it  not  for  its  influence,  mankind  would  have 
no  higher  relish  for  the  exquisite,  the  tasteful,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  sublime,  than  for  the  insipid,  the  dull,  the  homely^ 
and  the  vulgar.  Were  it  not  for  this  faculty,  we  should  no 
more  highly  prize  the  bold  images,  the  glowing  flights  of 
fancy,  the  daring  'boughts,  and  the  impassioned  bursts  of 
eloquence  which  characterize  the  productions  of  Homer,  of 
Shakspeare,  of  Milton,  of  Byron,  of  Addison,  of  Irving,  of 
Chalmers,  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  of  Daniel  Webslet,  than 
we  do  the  plainer  and  dryer  style  of  Looke,  Dean  Swift, 
William  Cobbett,  and  many  other  still  more  homely  writers. 
Without  ideality,  the  splendid  productions  of  a  Raphael,  a 
Corregio,  a  Canova,  a  Phidias,  and  a  Praxiteles,  would  find 
no  more  favour  in  our  eyes  than  the  rudest  paintings,  and 
the  roughest  carvings,  of  the  most  uncivilized  nations. 

Ahhough  poetry  is  one  form  in  which  this  faculty  mani* 
fests  itself,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  a 
relish  for  the  inspirations  of  the  muses.  Though  essential 
to  the  poet,  it  takes  a  wider  range.  It  adds  to  the  delight 
we  take  in  viewing  an  elegant  statue,  an  exquisite  painting, 
a  splendid  temple,  or  any  other  finished  production  of  art. 
It  causes  and  increases  the  glow  and  rapture  experienced  in 
beholding  the  beautiful  landscape,  the  rugged  clifli  the  bold 
■promontory,  and  the  lofty  mountain.  It  now  loves  to  see 
the  •*  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place"  made  glad,  and  •♦the 
desert  rejoice  and  blossom  aa  the  rose ;"  and  "  at  the  peep  of 
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da^vn"  when  fair  Aijirora  **spriiildes  with  rosy*  light  the 
dewy  lawn/'  it  delights  to  see  "  old  ocean  smile ;"  and  then 
♦•  to  lide  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;'*  and  then  **  upon  th« 
circle  of  the  heavens ;'  and  then,  again,  to  see  the  untied 
winds 

"  Take  th*»  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  slipp'ry  clouds." 

Ideality  gives  elevation,  and  fervour,  and  polish,  to  the 
mind ;  inspires  man  with  a  love  of  improvement  and  refine- 
ment, and  assists  him  in  forming  and  realizing  splendid  con- 
ceptions and  undertakings.  With  approbativeness  large,  it 
often  manifests  itself  in  a  fondness  for  splendour  in  apparel, 
equipage,  houses,  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  is  an  important 
element  in  gayety,  fashion,  and  elegance  of  manners. 

Large. — Oae  having  ideal,  large,  wili  possess  refinement 
and  cxquisiteness  of  taste  and  feeling,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a  brilliant  fancy ;  an  admiration  of  the  elegant,  the 
beautiful,  the  gorgeous,  the  ornamental,  the  perfect,  and  the 
sublime;  of  the  fine  arts  and  polite  literature;  of  poetry  if 
of  a  high  order,  and  of  eloquence ;  and  will  relish  every 
thing  fanciful  and  exquisite  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

One  having  ideal,  large,  with  colour,  form,  and  size  large, 
wil>  gaze,  with  intense  delight,  upon  a  splendid  and  well- 
proportioned  painting,  and  be  able  to  appreciate  its  merits ; 
and,  with  form  and  loral.  large  or  very  large,  upon  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  cascade,  flower,  &c. :  with  lang.  and  compar. 
large  or  very  large,  will  employ  many  metaphors,  hyper- 
boles, and  other  figures  of  speech ;  will  express  himself  in 
a  glowing  and  elevated  style ,  and,  with  a  full-sized  and  an 
active  brain,  have  the  natural  talents  for  becoming  quite  elo- 

Siient  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings:  with 
ope  large  or  very  large,  will  have  high  flights  of  fancy, 
delight  to  indulge  in  the  revellings  of  his  imagination,  and 
be  enraptured  with  his  own  contemplations ;  yet,  if  concent, 
is  only  moderate,  his  flights  will  be  vivid  and  intense,  but 
not  long-sustained,  and  he  must  dash  them  ofl*  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  they  will  vanish :  with  self-e.  and  compar.  large, 
will  not  often  allow  an  uncouth  or  a  low  expression  to  escape- 
his  lips,  but  will  be  disgusted  with  vulgarity :  with  only  a' 
noderate-sized  head,  and  only  full  cans,  and  compar.,  will 
viaaifest  more  of  refinement  than  solidity ;  of  sound  than 
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•ense ;  of  rhetorick  than  logick ;  of  sickly  delicacy  thaa 
vigorous  intellect;  of  finely  turned  periods  than  importani 
ideas;  aftd  overload  his  style  with  figurative  expressions: 
with  combat,  and  dt?struct.  large  or  very  large,  throw  invec- 
tive into  tile  form  of  poetry :  with  large  or  very  large  indi- 
vid.,  event.,  and  lang.,  may  make  a  good  speaker  and  writer, 
and  a  popular  lecturer,  yet  will  be  indebted  for  these  quali- 
ties more  to  his  manner  than  to  his  matter — ^to  his  style  than 
to  his  ideas;  may  please  the  fancy,  and  communicate  many 
facts,  yet  will  not  reason  closely  or  clearly :  with  amat.  and 
adhes.  large  or  very  large,  will  take  a  special  interest  in  sen- 
timental poetry  which  breathes  much  of  the  passion  of  love, 
and  fires  the  fancy,  and  in  romantick  and  dramatick  compo- 
sition: with  mirth,  large,  will  relish  humourous  poet- 
ry, such  as  John  Gilpin,  the  Dunciad,  Beppo,  &c. :  with 
ven.  and  conscien.  large,  devotional  and  religious  poetry : 
with  the  reflective  faculties  large  or  very  large,  will  despise 
light  and  trashy  poetry,  or  even  that  which,  though  beautiful 
in  expression,  is  deficient  in  power  of  thought ;  will  relish 
only  that  which,  while  it  flows  in  smooth  and  equal  num- 
bers, bears  upon  its  bosom  a  rich  cargo  of  important  ideas, 
and  sound,  moral  sentiments ;  and,  if  he  attempt  to  compose 
poetry,  will  imbue  it  with  much  sound,  practical  sense,  and, 
also,  prefer  those  authors,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  who  em- 
ploy a  glowing,  elevated  style,  but  pay  far  more  attention  to 
the  arrangement  and  the  argument  tnan  to  the  expression,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  ideal,  very  large,  will  possess 
a  rich  and  glowing  fancy,  and  experience  emotions  accompani- 
ed with  a  kind  of  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  or,  rather,  ecstacy ; 
be  disgusted  with  that  which  is  commonplace  or  imperfect ; 
be  excessively  fond  of  poetry  and  fiction ;  an  enthusiastick 
admirer  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  revel  with  ecstacy  in  the  re- 
gions of  fancy. 

One  having  very  large  ideaL,  with  very  large  adhes.  and 
compar.,  and  full  lang.,  can  make  poetry  of  a  high  order, 
which  will  breathe  forth  the  tenderest  feelings  of  friendship; 
and  will  consider  the  common  standard  of  friendship  so  very 
low,  and  its  exercise  so  imperfect,  as  to  make  him  dissatisfied 
with  life,  because  he  will  be  able  to  find  few  minds  of  kin 
dred  sympathy  and  pathos  with  his  own ;  will  long  for  a 
world  where  friendship  will  be  pure  and  perfect,  and  unmix- 
ed with,  the  least  alloy;  and  mourn  deeply  over  the  imper 
betions  of  human  nature :  with  large  perceptive  organs, 
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ifilf  e  or  very  large  reflective  organs,  and  full  or  larffe  xnor* 
ai  organs,  accompanied  with  an  active  and  a  full-sized  brain, 
will  be  possessed  of  a  deep  fund  of  thought,  which  %iil]  flow- 
in  a  style,  rich,  but  not  gaudy,  copious  and  powerful,  but  not 
low  or  commonplace,  splendid,  but  not  bombastick ;  will  be 
admired  for  his  talents,  and  beloved  for  his  amiable  qualities; 
will  produce  the  best  of  sentiments,  and  yet  manifest  the 
most  exquisite  feelings ;  and  rise  far  above  his  fellow-men^ 
both  in  genius  and  virtue ;  be  devoted  to  belleslettre,  the  flne 
arts,  and  polite  literature,  and  also  to  tbe  more  substantial 
branches  of  learning ;  and,  with  full  self-e.,  firm.,  and  com- 
bat, will  be  qualified  to  become  a  splendid  speaker ;  will 
make  almost  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  listen  to  a  splendid  or- 
atorical performance;  and  will  possess  the  feeling  and  the 
power  of  eloquence  and  poetry  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  manifestations  and  descriptions  under  ideal,  large, 
modified  by  an  increase  of  the  qualities  imparted  by  it,  will 
apply  to  iaeal.  very  large. 

Full. — One  having  idenLfullt  will  possess  considerable 
refinement  of  feeling,  and  some  poetick  fancy,  yet  they  will 
De  exercised  only  in  a  subordinate  degree;  will  be  fond  of 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  yet  not  by  any  means  (devoted  to 
them;  may  relish  poetry  for  its  sentiment  or  its  argument, 
or  the  love  it  describes,  the  history  or  philosophy  it  imbodies^ 
&c.,  more  than  for  its  glowing  imagination  or  vivid  fancy. 

One  having  ideal,  full,  with  large  or  very  large  perceptive 
and  reasoning  Acuities,  will  confine  his  attention  chiefly  to 
matters  of  fact,  and  to  the  investigation  of  first  principles, 
without  reference  to  the  splendour  or  the  drapery  of  style  ; 
express  his  thoughts  in  a  straight-forward,  plain,  and  forcible 
manner,  with  less  reterence  to  elegance  and  finish  of  style 
than  to  the  facts  and  arguments ;  prefer  those  speakers  who 
do  the  same,  and  possess  much  more  of  the  eloquence  of 
thought  than  of  diction ;  prefer  plainness  and  utility  to 
beauty  and  ornament ;  and  seem,  at  times,  to  possess  lest 
taste,  and  refinement,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  than  is  com* 
mendable. 

Moderate. — One  having  ideal,  moderate^  will  selilom 
experience  the  glow  and  elevation  of  feeling  which  ideal, 
imparts,  nor  manifest  a  great  share  of  refinement  of  feeling, 
Dor  express  himself  with  elegance  and  taste ;  will  regara 
poetry,  belleslettres,  the  fine  aits,  polite  literature,  work*  of 
imagination,  painting,  sculpture,  d&c.,  with  leu  enlhuiiaini, 
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and  prefer  plainness  to  ornament,  and  be  rather  plain  and 
awkward,  than  polished  and  refined,  in  his  manners,  dress, 
^.,  and,  A'ith  self-e.  moderate,  take,  up  .with  inferiour  arti* 
cles. 

^  The  combinajtions  and  descriptions  under  ideal,  large,  re* 
versed,  will  convey  to  the  mind  pf  the  reader  a  correct  idea 
of  the  additional  descriptions  and  combinations  of  moderate 
or  small  ideal. 

Small. — One  haviog  ideal,  small,  will  be  coarseandvul* 
gar  in  his  manner  ofexpression.;  have  but  poor  ideas  of 
t5ste,  of  propriety^  and  beauiy,  and  little  relish  for  poetry  or 
oratory,  or  fine  w^riting,  and  be  but  a  miserable  jadgeof  any 
thing  of  the  kind ;  will  be  coarse  and  uncoath  in  his  man- 
ners, and  very  awkward,  plain,  and  commonplace  in  every 
thing  he  says  or  does. 

The  combinations  and  descriptions  under  ideal,  full,  and, ' 
also,  those  under  ideal,  large  and  very  large,  reversed,  will 
apply  to  ideal,  small. 

VERT  SMALL. — Ouo  having  ideal.  ver$f  small,  will  be 
nearly  destitute  of  the  feelings  cmd  manifestations  described* 
as  pertaining  U)  this  faculty. 

Location. — Ideal,  is  located  upon  the  sides  of  the  head, 
about  the  spot  in  which  the  hair  begins  to  appear,  upwards 
and  backwards  of  construct,  beneath  the  temporal  ridge, 
and  near  its'  union  with  the  parietal  bone,  and  nearly  in  a 
line  with  compar.,  caus.,  and  mirth.  When  large  or  very 
large,  the  sides  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, are  widened  and  heightened,  but  when  it  is  small, 
♦hey  are  narrow  and  depressed. 

22.  IMITATION. 

Ability  to  represent,  copy,  describe,  and  do  what  toe  see  done 
-^tke  power  of  imitation  and  copying  in  general. 

Man  is  emphatically  a  creature  of  imitation.  In  perform- 
og  nearly  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  the  power  of  imitation 
/s  more  or  less  important,  and  a  want  of  it  exhibits  an  essen- 
fial  deficiency  of  character.  In  learning  to  speak  or  write 
either  a  foreign  language,  or  our  vernacular  tongue,  the  &e- 
ulty  of  language  furnishes  us  with  words  ;  but  it  is  Imitation 
alone  which  enables  us  so  to  eonnciate  them  as  to  make  Otti«» 
•lives  understopd. 
8 
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The  skill  of  the  mechanick  depends,  in  a  rery  gTea^cie-. 
gree,  upon  the  extent  of  hii  imitative  powers;  and  the  ges- 
ticulations of  the  orator,  by  means  of  which,  he  x>!ten  ex- 
presses more  feelingi  and  makes  a  stronger  impression;  than 
"words  could  possibly  convey, are  tlj^e  prOmpting^s  of  tiiisfac- 
'  ulty.  So  vastly  diversified,  indeed,  arc  the  feelings  and  the 
practices  of  men,  that,  without  some  faculty  to  direct  them 
into  even  the  common  usages  of  society,  different  individu- 
als would  hardly  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same 
race ;  yet,  with  this  faculty  to  ^ive  a  ddgree  of  uniformity  to 
most  of  their  habits  and  practices,  and  thus  to  attract  them 
towards  a\:ommon  centre,  it  is.  easy  to  determine,  not  only 
in  what  country,  but,  frequently,  in  what  section  of  the'coup- 
try,  the  manners  of  an  individual  have  been  formed.  Hence 
tve  infer,  that  man  must  be  possessed  of  a  primary  faculty, 
4he  exclusive  function  of  which  is  imitation  in  g^i^ral. 
The  experiments  of  the- authors  upon  this  organ,  have  been 
both  numerous  and  satisfactory. 

Large. — -One  having  imitat.  large,  will  find  it'4»asy  atid 
natural  for  him  to  copy  and  represent,  and  possess  both  the 
ability  and  the  disposition  successfully  to  exercise  this  fac- 
ulty, either  in  his  gesticulation,  his  manner  of  description, 
his  talent  for  drawing  and  writing,  his  desire  to  adopt  the 
manners  of  others,  .or  in  almost  any  thing  else  demanded 
by  his  circumstances  in  life,  and  his  other  faculties.    '. 

One  having  imitat.  large,  with  construct,  and  the  per- 
ceptive organs  also  large  or  very  large,  will  manliest  his 
imitative  power  in  making  after  a  pattern,  in  drawing,  en- 

e-aving,  writing  a  copy-hand,  &c. :  with  secret.,  ideal.,  and 
ng.,  only*moderate,  cannot  mimicK  nor  describg^  nor  act 
out  any  thing  well ;  but,  with  secret.  {\k\\  Xix  large,  and  ideal, 
individf.,  event.,  lang.,  and  compar.  large  or  very  large,  bat 
a  happy  talent  fer  description  ;  can  relate  anecdotes  to  ad- 
miration, a  fund  of  which  he  will  have  always  at  command, 
80  that  he  can  always  tell  ox\e.  story  to  match  another ;  can 
represent  things  which  he  wishes  to  describe,  in  so  clear  a 
manner,  and  act  them  out  so  naturally,  that  the  hearer  wmII 
seem  to  w«  just  what  the  sjjeaker  wishes  to  convey ;  by  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  manner,  his  attitudes,  gestures,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  the  apparent  pathos  of  his  feelings,  &c.. 
will  make  a  far  deeper  impression  than  language  alone  could 
produce,  and  be  able  to  heighten  the  effe^  b}  the  addition 
•f  elegant,  and  even  eloquent,  delirery ;  with  form,  size^  con 
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ilnaet^,  and.ideaL  large,  will  be  capable. of  becoming  an  ex- 
cellent penman :  with  self-e.  full,  and  ideal,  individ.,  and 
lang.  large,  can  readily  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of 
those  with  whom  he.  associates ;  talk  and  act  as  others  do; 
and  mak^  himself ^easy  and  acceptable  in  almost  any  society 
in  which  he  may  be  placed,  &c. 

Vert  large. — One  having  imitat.  very  large^  has.a  re- 
narkable  talent  for  imitating  almost  every  thing  he  under- 
takes  to  imitate :  with  large  secret.,  can  conceal^is  real  feel- 
inp;8,- while  he  appears  to  feel  what  he  does  not :  with  large 
mirth.,  andtnoderate  6t  small  ven.  and  conscien.,  will  have  a 
propensity  to  ridicule  religion  by  imitating  the  peculiarities 
of  im  professo.rs :  with  large  adhe$.,  can  assume  the  manners 
of  a  friend :  witli  large  or  very  large  combat,  destruct., 
self-e.,  and  ideal,  can  mimick  and  portray  the  several  pas- 
sions of  haughtiness,  of  indignation,  of  revenge,  of  anger, 
contempt,  &c. :  with  any  of  the  other  selfish  organs  large 
or  very  large,  can  imitate  the  several  passions  exercised  by 
those  faculties :  with  large  or  very  large  event.,  will  notice 
all  the  actions  ^nd  peculiarities  of  others,  and  be  able  to 
ipimick  them  perfectly ;  with  large  ideal  added,  can  ima- 
gine and  represent  the  action  appropriate  to  any  given  senti- 
mept,  and  express  it  to  admiration;  and,  with  large  or 
very  large  lang.  and  secret,  added,  can  carry  on  a  dialogue 
in  several  voices,  and  adapt  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
to  the  feelings  represented;  can  imitate  the  accents  and 
brogue  of  the  Knglistiman,  the  Scotchman,^  the  Irishman, 
the  Fr.uichman,  &c.,  and  even  imitate  the  forms  of  expres 
sion  adopted  by  these  diflTerent  countrymen ;  easily  learn 
both  to  read  and  to  speak  foreign  languages :  with  large  or 
very  large  ideal,  jnirth.,  individ.,  event.,  lang.,  compar.,  aad 
adhes.,  and  full  or  large  secret,  and  combat.,  is  capable  of  be» 
coming  a  first-rate  raimick  and  play-actor,  and  will  have  a 
predominant  passion,  and  a  remarkable  talent,  ibr  the  stage, 
and  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  imitating  the  actions, 
conversation,  style,  &c.,  of  Whers. 

Full. — One  having  imitat.  full,  will  manifest  this  faculty 
only  in  a  subordinate  degree,  which  will  seldom  amount  to 
mimickrv;  still,  its  influence  upon  the  whole  character  will 
be  considerable,  and  may^  be  inferred  from  the  descriptions 
and  combinations  of  imitat  large,  by  diminishing  the  influ- 
ence of  imitat 

Moderate. — One  having  imitat  moderaUt  will  possess 
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A\n  power  fit  enly  an  inferiouT  degree^  and  experieixee  some 
difficulty  in  copying  and  describing;  fail  to  impart  a  natural 
expression  and  accuracy  to  his  attempts  at  copying,  and,  with 
selfe.,  caus.,  and  compar.,  large  or  very  large,  will  disdain 
to  copy  othefs;  prefer  to  strike  out, and  pursue,  a  path  6f  hii 
own  ;  fail  to  adapt  himself  to  the  customs  of  the  society  with 
which  he  IS  not  ^miliar ;  and  will  be  original,  if  not  eccen- 
trick,  in  his  manner  of  thinking  and  acting :  with  secret, 
only  moderatie  or  ismaJl,  can  never  seem  to  feel  otherwise 
than, he  really  does. 

Other  combinations  and  descriptions  may  be  inferred  frorn, 
those  under  large  and  yery' large  imitat.  reversed/ 

Small. — One  having  imitat.  small,  will  have  but  kittle 
ability  to  imitate  or  copy,  and  none  to  mimick ;  fail  i^  his 
attempts  to  describe  or  represent,  and  will  almost  spoil  a 
story  by  attempting,  in  relating  it,  to  act  out  the  several  paris ; 
will  not  be  at  all  natural  in  his  gestures,  and  be  a  poor 
penman,  and  experience  great  inconvenience  from  the  defi- 
ciency of  this  faculty. 

The  combinations  and  descriptions  under  Imitat.  moderate, 
the  influence  of  imitat.  being  still  farther  diminished,  and 
also  the  descriptions  and  combinations  under  imitat.  larffe  or 
very  large,  reversed^  or  negatived,  will  generally  apply  to 
imitat.  small. ' 

Very  small. — One  hi  whom  hpitat:  is  very  small,  will 
manifest  none  of  the  power  in  question,  and  be  utterly  unable 
to  imitate  or  copy. 

Location. — Imitat.  is  located  upon  the  two  sides  cf  be- 
nev.  When  large,  it  extends  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  organ 
of  benev^,  and  the  coronal  sutures,  and  causes  a  protiiber- 
alfce,  especially  when  marvel,  is  small,  which  runs  down- 
Ward  from  benev.,  and  towards  ideal,  and  construct.     " 

«3.  MIRTHPULNESS. 

TTuit  faculty  of  the  mind  which  Ipoks  at  things  through  a 
ludicrous  medium,  uind  thus  form^  humorous  ideas  and 
conception^-^-^a  quick  and  lively  perception  of  the  ridicu* 
lous  and  the  absurd— faceiiousness,  pleasantry^  humour^ 
toit^fun. 

That  certain  conceptions,  ideas,  opmions,  and  occurrences 
in  life,  are  in  themselves  absurd  and  ridiculous,  is  a  position 
that  will  readily  be  admitted.    This  being  the  case,  it  natii 
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tflljlblloi^  ^bat  the  miod  should  he  poi^sesscd  of  s^me  pri* 
mary  power  or  faculty,  the  office  of  which  is  to  decectauch 
absurdities,  andexppBe  their  ridi0ulousiies8 :  and  this  office 
is  performed  by  the  faculty  of  mirthfuiuess.  Its  legitimate 
function  seems  to  ha  to  aid  caqs^and  compar.  in  determining 
what  is  true,  by  intuitively  discerning  whatever  in  thougitt 
or  argument,  is  ridiculous  or  absurd:  and  the  fact,  thai 
mirth,  i^located  by  the  side  olTcaus.,  and  m  the  same  range 
witbxonipar.,  caus.,  and  ideal.,  appears  to  strengthen  the  pi^ 
babiiity  of  the  correctness  of  this  supposition. 

Unless  we  admit,  that  there  is  some  primary  faculty,  the» 
propl^r  operation  of  which  is  to  detect  that  which  is  absurd 
and  ridiculous  per  <e,  how  are  we  io  account  for  tbeproner 
ness  of  mankind,  when  attempting  to  show  the  fallacy,  or 
expose  the  sophistry,  of  arguments,  to  endeavour  to  make 
them  appear  ridiculous? — ^how  account  for  the  very  commoa 
method  of  reasoning  by  the  reductip  ad  ibbsurilKm^  the^prio* 
cjpal  ingredient  of  which  is,  mirth.  2  The  fact  is,  the  mind 
rests  asaured,  that  what  is  ridiculous^  cannot  be  4rue ;  or, 
that  the  enlightened  operi^tioQ  of  mirth,  is  alwaya  iothansn^* 
ny  with  the  principles  of  reason  and  analogy. 

The  existence  of  such  a  faculty  as  mirth.,  is  rendered  still 
more  evident  from  a  eonsiderationof  that  general  tendency' 
of  the  human  mind  to  make  sport,  to  jest,  joke,  and  seek  for 
somf^thing  that  will  raise  a  laugh ;  and,  also,  from  the  utility 
of  such  a  faculty ;  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  thiU^ 
indulgence  in  laughter,  merriment,  lively  conversation,  hi* 
larity,  .and  rational  amusements,  by  promoting  respiration, 
dige:stioo,  appetite,  and  the  circulation  of  the  fluidi.  contri* 
butes  greatly  to  health  and  bodily  vigour,  and,  likewise,  by 
imparting  buoyancy  and  elasticity  to  the  spirits,  greatly  aug.^ 
ments  the  power  and  activity  of  the  mind.  The  old  aitege* 
*«  laugh  and  be  "fat^"  though  quftint,  a^reords  both  with  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature,  and  the  experience  of  mankind, 
and,  moreover,-with  man's  phrenological  developments.  I£ 
then,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  *^  every  sigh  drives  a 
nail  into  our  coffin,"  this  argum^^nt  shows,  that  '*  every  laugh 
should  draw  one  out." 

Religionists  often  consider  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  ai 
wron^,  nay,  as  wicked ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence^ 
sanctions  its  exercise,  and  even  make^^  its  ptoper  exercise  « 
virtue, 

LiROE. — One  having  ntizth.  l^rge,  haa  a  qukk  and  Mftif^L 
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pereeplion  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  strong  prropeniity  to  tint 
singular  remarks  and  incidents  into  ridicule,  and  to  make 
sport  in  various  ways ;  laughs  heartily  at  any  thing  humor- 
ous  or  funny,  and  enjoys  it  with  a  keen  relish. 

One  having  mirth,  large,  with  large  compar.,  destruct,  and 
combat,  and  caus.  full  or  large,  will  mingle  the  sarcastick, 
the  pungent,  and  the  bitter,  wifh  the  purely  humorous ;  and, 
with  compar.  very  large,  hold  the  object  of  his  displeasure 
up  to  ridicule  by  comparing  him  to  some  most  disagreeable, 
or  even  loathsome,  object;  and  be  pre-eminent  for  his  dry, 
terae,  witty,  and  appropriate  comperrisons,  which  will  be  al- 
ways in  point;  and  very  laughable,  and  sting  while  they 
tickle:  with  large  or  very  large  secret,  and  ipnitat,  will 
have  a  happy  faculty  of  saying  a  witty  thing  in  a  peculiarly 
witty  and  laustable  manner,  and,  with  large  lang.,  compar., 
and  event,  added,  can  work  up  the  feelings  of  the  hearer  by  a 
most  agreeably  suspense,  and  mingle  so  much  of  the  cunning 
and  the  sly  in  his  manner  of  expression,  that  his  humorous 
efiusions  will  take  admirably,  and  create  a  large  amount  of  real 
sport ;  mil  be  able  to  make  fun  of  others  without  their  seeinff 
It,  and  to  keep  those  in  whose  company  he  is,  in  a  roar  of 
laughter,  and  yet  appear  perfectly  sober  himself;  to  employ 
insinuations  and  the  double-entendre  with  'effect;  to'  hoax,  ^ 
and  quiz,  and  play  his  cunning  pranks  upon  those  around 
him ;  will  make  very  happy  allusions  to.  ludicrous  incidents ; 
and  be  very  quick  and  opportune  in  his  mirthful  sallies : 
with  compar.  large,  approbat.  very  large,  atfd  caus.  only  full, 
may  say  witty  things,^  but  will  ganerally  spoil  them  by  laugh- 
ing at  th^m  himself:  with  large  or  very  large  adhes.,  appro-' 
bat.,  benev.,  hope.,  ideal.,  rrnitat,  event.,  lang.,  and  compar., 
will  make  a  social,  obUufing,  cheerful,  companionable,  and 
pleasant  friend,  who  will  be  full  of  good  c^heer,  humorous 
anecdote,  and  entertaining  conversation :  ivith  large  or  vefy 
large  ideal.,  will  express  his  mirthful  ^flusions  m  a  pecu- 
liarly refined  and  delicate  manner,  and,  with  secret,  largo, 
can  say  even  a  vulgar  thing  without  giving  offence:  with 
secret,  and  imitat.  moderate  or  small,  will  have  a  fund  of  lu- 
dicrous ideas,  Bind  a  ready  conception  of  the  truly  ridiculous, 
but  will  generally  fail  to  give  them  so  ludicrous  an  expres. 
sion  as  to  make  others  laugh ;  will  relish  a  joke,  yet  spoil 
his  own  jokes,  and  those  of  others  which  he  attempts  to  re- 
late, by  his  defective  manner  of  expressing  them ;  but,  with 
inutat  large  or  very  largei  even  though  secret  is  only  mod 
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elratd,  will  be  able  to  express  himtcif  in  so  Uunt,  and  dry, 
and-eccentrick,  and  even  comick  a  manner,  as  to  cause  a 
burst  of  laughter :  wit^  lang.  large,  and  coinpar.  very  large, 
will  be  a  ready  punster;  have  a  happy. talent  of  reasoning 
by  the  redtbctio  ad  absurdum^  or,  by  carrying  ou^  and  apply- 
mg.^the  arguments  of  his  opponents  in  such  a  manner  as  \j9 
make  them  appear  supremely  ridiculous :  with  hope  large 
or  very  iarge^  will  be  both  cheerful  and  \yi(ty,  qiid  mingle  a 
high  now  of  spirits,  wltb  a*  happy  talent  for  humour ;  but, 
with  hcJpe^only  n^oclerate  or  small,  even  when  Jbbrne  down 
with  melantholy,  may  say  many  witty  things :  with  pppro- 
bat.  an'd  wmtious.  very  large,  and  self-e.  small,  except  among 
his  familiar  acquaintances,  will  have  too  lilrie  self-cojsfidence 
to  venture  a  joke,  or  will  show  so  much  fear  id  his  manner 
of  expressing  it  as  to  spoil  it:  with  yen.  and  conscien.  large 
or  very  lai'ge,  will  be  frequendy  annoyed  by  the  intrusion 
of  ludicrous  thoughts^  even  upon  solemn  occasions,*  feel 
guilty  upon>  this  account,  and,  endeavour  to  banish  them  from 
his  mind,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  tliey  will  frequently 
ftrise:  with  compajr.  and  cans,  large  or  very  lax^e,  like 
Franklin,  will  express  important  ideas,  containing\  great 
amount  of  practical  sense,  in  a  witty  manner,  and  imbody 
man'v  moral  lessons,  and  much  practical  philosophy,  in  \m 
mirthful  effusions ;  and,  whenever  he  attempts  to  joke,  will 
be  dry,  sententious,^ pithy,  and  always  in  point,  &c.  **  Poor 
Richard's  Almanack"  furnislies  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  combined  manifestation  of  very  large  cans.,  cbmpar.,  and 
mirth. ;  whioh  combination  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in 
all  the  busts  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

,  Very  LARWB-^Oue  having  very  large  imrth,,  will  look 
at  almost  every  thing,  as  it  were,  in  a  ludicr^s  light;  man-' 
nficture  fun  out  of  almost  every  passing  i^ident  \  find  it 
difficult  to  restrain  that^  strong  current  of  humorous  emo- 
tions which  sweeps  through  his  mind,  and  which  *will  be 
likely  to  burst  forth,  both  upon  proper  and  improper  occa* 
sions ;  and  be  unable  to  express  himself  without  a  strong 
mixture  of  facediiusness  with  sober  thought,  and  ofien  car- 
ry his  jokes  too  far. 

The  descriptions  and  the  manifestations  of  mirth.  largf\ 
modified  by  an*  increase  of  the  power  and  the  influence  of 
•nirth.,  will  apply  to  mirth,  very  large. 

FoLL. — One  having  mirth.  fuU,  may  have  a  good  share 
ai  humorous  feeling,  and  enjoy  the  mjrtbful  enusions  of 
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Others,  y^,  without  the  aid  of  other  faculties,  will  not  hini-  ^ 

self  be  remarkably  quick  to  turn  a  joke:  with  Targe  or  very  1 

large  destruct,  combafc,  and  compar.,  w;ill  be  cogent  and  bi- 
ting in  his  attempt^  at  wit,  yet  his  wit  will  sting  more  than 
it  will  tickle,  and  be  too  harsh,  aqd  severe,  and  personal  to 

S lease,  and,  consequently,' will  often  give  offence;  will,  per- 
aps,  frequently  iridtflfe  his  ieadng  and  pestering  propen 
sity^  y6t  his  mirthful  effusion  will  not  be  "charactejized  so 
much  by  pure  humour,  as,  by  satke  ^nd'  raillery ;  may  he 
^a^ent  for-his  sarcastick  and  appropriate,  if  not  ironical,  i 

comparisons,  yet  the  whole  point  and  ludicrou^t^ls  of  hJB 
joims  will  turn  upon  the  aptness  of  the  comparison :  with  | 

hope  very  Jarge,  may  have  a  large  share  of  glee  and  hilarity,  a 
cheerful,  lively  disposition,  and  a  sprig'htly  mind ;  enjoy  a  fine 
flow  of  spirits,  and  be  exceedingly  fond  of  axhpsements,  yet 
the  pure  •*  attick  salt"  will  not .  highly  season  his  mirthful 
effusions :  with  the  assistance  of  other  faculties,  particularly 
of  imitat,  lang.,  secret.,  hope,  and  compar.,  may  e3y;)ress  what 
ludicrous  ideas  he  has  in  so  laughable  a  manner,  act  them 
out  so  naturally,  and  accompany  them  with  so  much  quaint-  i 

ness,  as|p  create  a  great  deal  of  sport,  and  pass  for  a .  real 
wit,  yet  he  will  owe  more.of  this  celebrity  to  his  manner  of 
communicating  his  witticism,  than  to  the  witticisms  them-  ^ 

sdves,  or  to  the  faculty  of  mirth ;  but,  with  secret.,  seJf-e.^  i 

lang.,  individ.,  and  event  'only  moderate  or  full,  will  be- un- 
able to  give  half  the  Jest  to  his  mirthful  expressims  which 
is  contained  in  his  ideas,  and  thus  be  generally  considered 
as  comparatively  destitute  of  the  faculty. 

MoDER ATS. — One  having  ihirth.  moderate,  will  generally 
look  at  things  through  the  sober  medium  of  fact ;  se^aom 
succeed  wdi  in|his  attempts  at  wit;  generally  think  of  his 
jokes  too  late  t^make  them ;  and  be  more  sober  than  jovial    - 
Une  Saving  mirth,  moderate^  with  compar.,  combat,  and  de-  ' 

struct,  laj ge,  may  be  sarcastick,  yet'iiis  jests  will  be  too  un- 
kind and  harsh  to  please ;  be  more  biting  than  humorous^  { 
and  often  give  offence :  with  approbat,  combat,  and  destruct 
lari^e,  will  be  unablie  to  tsJce  a  joke  in  good  pan,  and,  when 
raUied,  frequently  become  angry:  with  self%?and  cans,  only  1 
moderate  or  full,  approbat'  large  or  very  large,  and  secret 
large,  wi!l  frequently  labour  under  the  &lse  impressiofi  that 
he  :s  the  cbj^^t  of  ridicule  when  he  is  not ;  will  be  quite  too 
jealous  cnon  this  point,  and  easily 'offended  by  jokes,  etipe* 
dally  if  they  bear  upon  &ct8,  &C. 
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BhaitL.— rOne  bttviag  mirth,  small,  wOl  be  Ukdy  to  ceA* 
tiAer  wit  as  either  imperlldent'or  siUy;  will  rather  lack 
aprightliness  and  vivacity  in  xoBversation  and  mytaowjic^a 
be'  9I0W  to  take  a  joke,  ar  to.  appreciate  ft  witticism^tsaa 
slower  stili  to  tnake  or  Hum  one:  wl^h.  ven.  .and' cop«cien. 
large  or  very  large,  ftnd  hope  onfy  taoderate,  will  seldom 
cmile,  and  probably  thi«lr',it  wicked. to  ^o  so*,  with  appr(> 
bat.  and  adhes.  targt  or  yery  Jc^rge,  will  be  extremely  Vli^e 
to  the  lashes  of  cidkvle,  afid  the  finger  of  scorft,  and  greatly 
tormented  by  them ;  mid  be  completely  confused  and  rbuted, 
when  the  battery  of  this  brgai^  is  opened  npon  him. 

Vsn  V,  sMALL.-^One  with  this  organ  t^^rjr  sm/dl,  will  ncnner, 
in  any  perceptible,  degree,. manifest  the  functions^  excised 
by  this  faculty.  ■        . 

LpcATioN. — Mnrth.  is  located  beneath  the  temporal  ridge^ 
externally  from  caus.,  but  a  little  lower,  and  nearly  in  the 
range  of 'Compar.,  caus.,  and  ideaL 


ORDER  II. — Intbllectual  Facultxks. 

m 

These  Acuities  qonstitute  what  is  commonly  termed  intel* 
led,  as  contra-distinguished  from  feeling,  iff  emolion;- and 
have  to  do  with  three  classes  of  things,  the  physical,  tfie 
met^physica;),  and  the  abstract ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the . 
various  conditions,  relations,  and  qualities  of  things,  and 
with  the  physical,  menial,  and  moral  phenomena  that  are 

E reduced  by  the  operation  of  tho^  first-principles  or  caus^ 
y  which  these  things  and  their  respective  phenomena  are 
regulated  and  governed;  as  well  as  with  the  principles  them- 
selves. 

They  consist  of  two  genera.     The  first  genus  embraces., 
the  Perceptive  Faculties;  aad  the  second,  the  Reason'mg 
Faculties.  >, 


GENUS  I.— Pebceptivb  Faci7lti]|s.  . 

These  bring  us  into  communion  with  the  external  world- 
.  through  the  medium  of  the  senses;  perceive  natural  objects 
,  Slid  their  conditions,  physical  qualities,  and  phenomena,  and 

some  of  their  relations,  atid  collect  facts  and  s$atistk<^  ijofor* 

xoaaoa  for  the  use'of  thd  other  ficulties. 
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SPECIES    I.-«-Tbs^  Faovlties    of    the   Exteenai 

Senses.  _     '  - 

.    SEMftATION  OR  FEELING. 

Cognizaftce  tf  the  impressum$  made,  and  of  the  effe^spro 
.   auced,  upon  the  hod^  byjthe  contaei%^ physical  objects  with 
the  nerves  of  sensation.  .       «     « 

llf  i^ioat  a  faculty  of  the  mind  wfaoae legitimate  office  it  is 
lo  perform  this  class  of  functions,  the  contact  of  physical  oh- 
jecis  with  the  body,  could  produce  no  seirsation — without 
this  ever-watchful  sentinel  of  our  corporeal-  frame — whose 
orgaii  (through  the  medium  of  the  neryes  Of  sensation)  per 
Tades  the  whole  external  sur&ce  of  the  body,  including  the 
intestinal  canal — placed,  as  it  is,  to  guard  from  externaf  in* 
jury,  this  delicate  machine— ta  keep  in  tune  this  hiirp  of  a 
thousand  strings,  its  safety  would  be  put  in  constant  jeopar« 
dy,  and  its  organization,  liable  soon  to  be  destroyed  Negli* 
gence  here,  even  for  a  moment,  might  expose  the  body  to  ir- 
reparable fnjury,  and  render  this  citadel^of  life  liable  to  be 
taKen  by  the  first  rude  hand  that  should  assail  it.  ^Hence 
we  infer  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  fiiculty*  whose,  exclusive 
officeit » to  perform  the  function  of  sensation. 

The  principle,  that  such  a  contact  of  physical  objecjts  with 
the  body  as  is  calculated  to  injure  it,  causes  pain,  which  pain 
warns  us  of  danger,  and  that  such  a  contact  as  is  bt^neficial 
to  it,  produces  a  pleasurable  sensation,  will  generally  hold 
good,  aiid  bear  the  scrutinizing  test  of  experiment.  To  man, 
then,  as  a  corporeal  being,  this  faculty  is  indispensable.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  natural  instinct  in  him  which  intuitively 
comprehends  those  principles  that  regulate  the  preservation 
#f  the  body  from  external  injury,  and  is  likewise  in  perfect 
harmony  ^ith  those  princij5les: 

The  nnediate  function  of  the  sens&  of  feeling.,  is  common- 
ly called  touch,  of  which  the  sphere  of  activity  is  very  con- 
siderable and  important.  The  nerves  of  this  faculty  are 
closely  combined  lYlth  tho^e  of  voluntary  motion ;  and  the 
two  kmds  together,  may  assist  the  functions  of  all  the  inter* 
imf  faculties,  as  well  the  affective  as  the  intellectual.  Hence 
the  reason  why  the  nerves  of  feeling  and  the  nerves  of  mo- 
tion are  so  intimately  conriected  with  the  orgfins  of  the  af 
iecti76  aad  the  intellectual  faculties^ 
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Tbfal.  filcttlty  IS  much  more  Active  m.  some  aninmla  than  in 

^  others;  and. we  find  that  the  nervee  of  senBatton  are  much 

hirger  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.    In  combinaliBn  with 

large  cautiousiies^  this  faculty  produces-tfaat  dread  of  pain, 

which,  is  oft^n  worse  than  ^e  pain  itself,  and  that  instinctive 

shriokitig  from  corporeal  sufiedng,  which  it  endeavours  to 

SToid.  • 

I  For  a  more  extensive  analysis  of  this  faonlty^  as  well  as 

^  of  the  other  external  senses,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ex- 

t  eel  lent  remarks  upon  the  su^ect  in  Dr.  Spuczheim's  w«rk 

^  u^ppo  Phrenology.  .     - 

;■  '    -  SIGHT. 

yinonf-^powtr  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  appearance  of 
physical  objects,  by  means  of  the  optical  organs. 

Therje  exist  in  nature  certain  optical  laws,  the  object  of 

\  .  which  is  to  furnish  animated  beings  with  a  knowledge  of 

the  physical  world  by  means  of  the  eye  and  it»  accompany^ 

l~  in g  apparatus.     Mankind  intuitively  understand  and  apply 

[  these  laws  or  principles  of  vision,  and  see  just  as  well  with* 

i        -'      out  any  theoretical  or  scientifick  knowledge  of  them  as  with. 

f  Since,  then,  this  power  of  vision  is  possessed  intuitively,  and 

is  exercised  by  a  given  portion  of  tne  brain,  the  induction  is 

obvious,  that  men,  and,  indeed,  all  animals  that  see  at  all, 

possess  an  innate,  primary  jpower,  the  proper  function  of 

which  is  to  ste. 

The  fact  that  new-born  in^nts  possess  the  power  of  vision 
but  iolperfectly,  does  not  at  all  militate  against  the  foregoing 
conclusion,  for,  it  is  well  known,  that,  atthei)irth,  their  eyes 
are  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  are  not  able  to  receive,  modify, 
and  transmit  strong  ImiNrosstons  of  light,  until  they  are  . 
about  six  weeks  old.  Hence,,  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the 
eye  of  a  child  becomes  fit  to  perform  its  natunil  function 
with  full  power ;  bpt  as  soon  as  the  powers  of  this  organ 
are  fully  matured,  a  child  can  see,  ana  without  either  habti 
or  edwationt  just  as  well  and  as  accurately  as  the  greatest 
philosopher.  The  same  atgument  will  apply  to  all  animals 
whose  organs  of  vision  are  imperfect  at  the  >irth. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  singula^  fact,  that  that  portion  of  the 
brain  in  which  the  opttck  nerve  terminates,  or.  in  phrenolog- 
ical language,  the  organ  of  seeing,  is  found,  in  different  aa- 
ttgaJK to»b» ppgpoijwnniii  to  their  ponar^  ymaofu\%(mt\i\- 
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for  example,  many  times  larger  in  the  eagle  and  the  ^awfc^ 
tbao  in  other  animals  of  a  corresponding  size  in  which  the 
power  of  vision  is  much'  weaker. 

Defects  in  nolicia^  and  recollecting  tije  f&rm  and  colour  . 
of  objects,  are  often  attributed  to  an  enfeebled  vision,  when, 
in  fact,  t^ey  belong  exclusively  to  ^imperfections  in  the  faeul* 
ties  of  form  and  colour.  For  example ;  one  whose  sight  ij 
perfectly  good,  and  who  is  deficient  in  the  Acuity  of  form, 
but  possessed  of  a  large  organ  of  colour,  often  finds  it  ex* 
trefliely  di^cult  acc.nrately  to  ascertain  by  the  eye,  and  to 
recollect,  the  configuration^  of  an  object,  when,  at  the  sam# 
tnn%  be  gets  a  distinct  idea  of  it#  c6lour ;  but,  with  ^rm 
large,  and  colour  small,  can  readily  judge  of  its  shape,  but 
not  cf  its  colour.  Many  cases  illustrative  of  these  points 
have  fallen  under  the  observation  ~of  the  authors,  some  of 
which  will  be  stated  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Allusion  is  here  made  to  these  facts  as  clearly  showing 
the  necessity  of  the  mind^s  possessing^  the  faculties  oi  fgrm 
and  colour,  as-  distinct  from  that  of  vision,  in  order  perfectly  . 
to  perform  some  of  its  ordmary  functions. 

HEARING. 

Power  of  taking  cognizance  of  sounds  by  means  of  the  aur 
dilory  apparatus.  ' 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  principles  of  aconsticks  ex- 
ist in  nature,  nor  that  all  animal*  possessed  of  an  auditory 
apparatus,  are  capable  of  perfectly  applying  these  principles, 
unaidtd  by  habit  or  instruction  :  and  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  faculty  of  hearing  is  a  primary ^power  of  the  human 
mind. 

As  has  been  shown  in  regard  to  thg  sense  of  vision,  that 
seeing  is  its  sole  function,  so  can  it  be  proved  with  referen<;e 
to  the  auditory  fiicuUy.  i\\dX  hearing '\^  its  only  function.  The 
common  and  prevailing  opinion, that  an  individual  possesses 
the  faculty  pf  tune  or  melody  of  sounds,  and  the  gift  of 
speech,  in  •  proportion  to  the  acuteness  and  perfection  of  his 
auditory  apparatus  and  the  excellence  of  his  voice,  can' easily  • 
be  shown  to  be  erroneous.  The  question  may  be  put  tp  the 
most  superficial  observer,  whether  all  those  who  have  equal- 
ly gopd  hearing  and  fine  voices,  possess  an  equal  talent  for 
musick,  or  equal  fluency  of  speech.  Indeed,  the  authors  are 
pu^{itfiodia  (ttove^  by  xaaay  &cts  thai  (h«7  bawe  wiuittasad, 
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W         that  many  itidividnals  whose  voices  and  bearing  are  excel* 

^  lent,  but  who  are  defectivein  the*o4fan  of  tune,  are  not  ca- 

pable of  distinguishing  one  tune,  or  one  note,  from  another. 
How  is  it,  that,  among  birds,  the  song  of  the  mafe  is  far  more 
melodious  than  that  of  the  fema}e?  Can  it  be,  that  the  au- 
ditory or  the  vocal  apparatus  of  the  one  is  less  perfect  than 

^  that  of  the  other  t 

^  Buti  that  the  sense  of  hearing. cannot  produce  mqsick,  is 

evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  auditory  apparatus  is  excited 

\  solely  by  sounds  from  without,  whereas,  nmsick  must  pro- 

ceed from  an  interna}  impulse  given  by  a  primary  faculty  of 

^  the  mind,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  first  musician  could 

have  previously  heard  the  sounds  which  he  produced.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  musicians  who  have  lost  their  hearing, 
continue  to  composa  Singing  birds,  also,  when  hatched  by 
strange  females,  instead  of  employing  the  notes  of  their  adopt- 

I  ed  parents,  sing  naturally,  and  without  any  instruction,  the 

I  smig  of  their  species. 

In  regard  tonhe  faculty  of  speech,  we  know  thAi  the  ««»• 
wad  language  of  ev:ery  animal,  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
Its  species,  afid  that  its  perfection  does  not  particularly  de- 

r  nend  upon  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  its  faculty  of 

hearing.  A  duckling  reared  by  a  hen,  does  not  adopt  the 
language  of  the  hen ;  nor  does  the  young  robin  hatched  by 
the  bluebird,  learn  the  chirp  of  the  bluebird.  A  kitten  rais- 
ed with  a  dog,  does  not  learn  to  bark;  nor  does  a  lamb  rais- 
ed among  cattlt%  learn  to  low :  but  each  animal  naturally 
adopts  the  language  of  its  species. 

So,  in  artificial  language,  as  there  is  no  natural  connexion 
between  the  names  or  sounds  employed  to  denote  certain  ob- 
jects, and  the  things  signified,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  for- 
mation and  use  of  words,  some  other  faculties  of  the  mind 
ar.fe  more  intimateiy  concerned  than  the  sense  of  hearing. 
XV'hen  we  pronounce  the  word  book^  the  sound  suggests  to  the 
hearer  the  idea  of  the  thing  signified;  but  it  would.be  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  either  his  auditory  apparatus,  or  his 
organs  of  speech,  conceived  the  ided  of  a  book.  The  con- 
ception was  formed  by  his  internal  faculties  alone.  TKe 
reason  why  the  monkey  cannot  talk,  is  not  because  it  is^ 
destitute  of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  or  of  the  proper  organs 
ot  the  voice;  but  because  it  has  not  the  faculty  of  language, 
«ad  ^nala  other  internal  fiu:ttltic8,  which  are  necessary  to  , 
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the  fonDtttjon  of  wordf *  and  the  apj^catioii  of  them  to  thii 
Yanous  conceptions  of  tl\|  mind. 

Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  the  fanction  of  the  senae  of  heaf^ 
ing,  is  confined  to  the  production  of  impressions  called  sounds; 
and  that  the  production  of  melody  and  language^  depend  upon 
other  intellectual  faculties. 

TASTK 

Gustaiofff  sensation  ftoduced  by  food^  a^d,  alsOt  by  oihtf 
substances. 

This  lacnlty  difiers  materially  in  its  fuoation  from  that  of 
ahmentiveness,  to  which  it  seems  to  be  -but  the  handmaid. 
Aliment! veness  produces  hunger,  and  a.  relish  for  food,  and* 
without  the  assistance  of  taste,  would  be  but  a  blind  instinct, 
producing  merdy  the  desire  to  feed ;  wiiile  taste,  acting  as 
the  caterer  for  alimentiveness,  is  capable  of  being  exercised 
upon  substances  which  can,  and  which  cannot,  be  converted 
into  foodt  and  of  selecting  the  one,  and  rejecting  the  other. 

That  this  faculty,  in  its  ordinary  sloie  '\n  civil  ^society,  doen 
not,  under  all  circumstances,  inform  us  what  is,  -and  what  is 
not,  adapted  to  the  nourishment  and  health  of  the  body,  will 
readily  be  admitted  ;  but  that,  un pampered  by  luxury,  and 
unperverted  by  cookery,  it  would  be  capable  of  doing  so,  is 
highly  probable.  Among  the  lower  order  of  animals — in 
oeasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  where  it  is  unperverted,  it  secures 
this  object  to  perfection,  abundant  evidences  of  which  are 
furnished  by  natural  history.  Why,  then,  should  it  not,  in 
its  natural  state,  be  equally  perfect  and  serviceable  in  man? 
Analogy  would  certainly  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
interrogatory. 

SMELL 

Olfactory  sensationr-^ognizance  of  the  seeni  or  odour  of 
objects. 

By  means  of  this  faculty,  the  material  world  acts  upon 
man  an^  animals  from  a  distance.  When  detached,  odor* 
ous  particles  con»e  in  contact  with  the  olfactory  nrrve,  they 
inform  us  of  the  existence,  and  some  of  the  qualities,  of  the 
bodies  from  which  they  are  separated.  Taste  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  purveyor  of  alimentiveness ;  and  smell  may 
bo  denominated  the  pionaer  <^  Jtaste»  and  asaiatant  handmaid 
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tt  alimetitiveDess ;  for  it  ofleD  acts  as  the  gaicfc  to  taste  ia 
•electing  food,  and  frequently  decides  upon  what  iisi  good* 
and  what  is  bad,  without 'the  assistance  of  taste. 

But  thf-  office  of  sinell  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  se** 
lecting  of  food.  Its  function  decides  upon  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  the-,  sensation  produced  by  all  odours 
that  are  wafted  tothe  olfactory  nerve;  and  here  its  office  ceases. 
It  may  be  remai^ked,  however,  that  the  pleasurable  or  opposite 
sensation  produced  by  an  odour,  depends  much  upon  the  habit 
of  the  individual^  or  the  training  of  the  faculty ;  for  odours 
that  are  delightful  to  some  individuals,  are  unendurable  to 
others.  Some  persons  take  great  delight  in  scenting  them* 
selves  and  their  clothes  with  musk,  hurgamot,  cologne,  &c.; 
whilst  to  others,  these  smells  are  an  abomination. 

Some  of  the  lower  animab  excel  man  in  the  acuteness  of 
their,  smell,  as  their  olfactory  apparatus  is  larger. 

Odours  act  powerfully  upon  the  brain.  Hence,  the  appli 
cation  of  stimuli  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  often  revives  sensi* 
bility  in  cases  of  suspended  animation. 

MOTION. 

The  existence  of  a  mental  faculty,  the  exclusive  office  of 
which  is  to  superintend  and  direct  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  is  considered  as  quite 
probable. 

SPECIES  II. — Obsertino  and  Knowing  Faculties. 
For  a  description  of  these  faculties,  see  page  50. 

24.  INDIVIDUALITY. 

Power  of  fwticvng  single  objects  as  separate  existences,  and 
nf  considering  each  as  a  distinct  identity  and  indimdw 
ality — desire  to  see  and  know,  and  to  examine  objects-^ 
curiosity  to  see  things — power  of  observation. 

The  material  world  is  composed  of  single  objects,  arranged 
and  combined  into  one  grand  whole;  but  without  a  faculty 
whose  function  it  is  to  individiuilize  these  objects,  and  take 
coa^nizabce  of  them  one  by  one  as  distinct  and  separate  ex- 
istences and  entities,  mankind  would  perceive  them  only  as 
a  confused  and  indbtinct  mass,  and  be  unable  to  distinguish 
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one  single  tbihg  from  another.  It  is  doubtfUI,  indeed,  whether, 
without  such  a  faculty,  we  could  form  clear  notions,  or  di»> 
tinct  ideas,  upon,  any  subject.  • 

This  faculty  gives  the  desire,  accompanied  with  the  ability, . 
to  become  acquainted  with  objects  as  mere  existences,  without 
reference  to  their  qualities,  such  as  form, size,  colour,  weight, 
&c.,  or  to  their  modes  of  action  ]  and,  inasmuch  as  it  leads 
to  observation,  it  becomes  an  important  element  in  a  literary 
taste  and  talent 

Laroe. — One  having  individ.  large,  has  a.  great  curiosity 
to  see  and  examine  whatever  comes  within  the  range  of  hit 
observation ;  is  deeply  interested  in  the  mere  examination  of 
individual  objects,  aside  from  their  causes,  uses,  relations, 
and  conditions ;  is  quick  to  see  what  is  passing  around  him, 
and  allows  few  things  that  come  within  the  range  of  his  vision, 
to  escape  hisf  observation ;  is  a  close  and  practical  observer 
of  men  and  things;  and,  by  alssociating  his  thpughts  and 
arguments  with  some  visible  object,  and  by  thus  giving  them 
a  distinct  identity  and  individuality,  imparts  to  them  a  pecu- 
liar clearness  and  deiiniteness,  and  seeming  tangibility. 

One  having  individ.  large,  with  event,  also  large  or  very 
large,  will  not  only  be  quick  to  see  what  is  passing  around 
him,  but,  also,  have  an  excellent  memory  of  what  he  has 
seen  ;  with  large  or  very  large  compar.  added,  will  not  only 
have  the  ability  of  comparing  things  together,  and  noting 
wherein  they  resemble,  or  wherein  they  differ  from,  each 
other,  but  will  also  take  great  delight  in  this  exercise;  with 
good  advantages,  will  possess  a  rich  fund  of  general  and  partic- 
ular knowledge ;  a  ready  command  of  facts,  and  a  great  fond^ 
ness  for  reading  and  study,  and  have  the  requisite  talent  and 
disposition  to  become  a  superiour  natural  scholar;  yet,  to 
become  a  finished  scholar,  he  mu6t  also  possess  form,  local., 
ideal.,  and  caus.  large  or  very  large:  with  large  cans.. 
will  first  notice  things  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  then 
investigate  their  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  their  design 
and  utility,  and  the  effects'they  are  capable  of  producing ;  di; 
in  other  words,  will  be  a  close  obaen^er  of  tilings,  and,  also^ 
strongly  inclined  to  philosophize  upon  them ;  and,  with  the  rea- 
aoningorgans  very  large,  will  observe  closely,  yet  reason  more 
than  observe ;  have  excellent  ideas,  and  also  impart  to  them 
a  clearness  and  tangibility  that  will  render  them  easy  to  be 
understood,  and  thus  grf'atly  add  to  their  power ;  and,  with 
the  additioa  of  large  form*  ^iU  beraa  enthusiafltick  a&d  a 


•nceessfol  investigator  of  human  nature,  and  generally  form 
correct  opinions  of  the  character  and  talents  of  men  hy  their 
physiognomy,  conversation,  deportment,  &c.,  and  can  suc- 
cessfully apply  himself  both  to  details  and  general  princi- 
ples: with  ideal,  large  or  very  large,  will  regard  objects 
as  clothed  with  peculiar  splendour,  naiural  beauty,  high  per- 
fection, &c. 

,  Very  large. — One  havmg  individ.  very  large,  wiW  pos- 
sess an  unconquejable  desire  to  see,  see,  se$ — : whatever  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  see ;  before  he  is  aware,  of  it,  will  take 
up  things  and'look  at  them,  even  when  propriety  would  re- 
quire him  to  leave  them  untouched;  have  a  prying  curiosity 
tp  become  acquainted^with. things  as  mere  existences;  can 
hardly  rest  satisfied  without  thoroughly  exploring  and  sur- 
'veying  every  thing  within  the  reach  of  his  observation ;  is 
a  real  looker,  and  even  given  to  gazing,  or,  perhaps,  to  sta- 
ritig:  with  cans,  only  full,  looks  much  more  than  thinks,  and 
is  so  much  devoted  to  the  examination  of  objects,  that  his 
power  of  abstract  thought  is  thereby  weakened,  or,  at  leai^t, 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  operation  of  this  faculty ;  finds 
it  difficult  to  confine  his  attention  to  abstract  contemplations, 
because  it  is  so  frequently  arrested  by  physical  objects;  will 
be  given  to  personification,  and,  with  compar.  large,  to  met- 
aphpr,  simile,  &c.,  and  be  apt  to  consider  mere  abstract  ideas 
or  notions,  such  as  virtue,  vice,  justice,  reason,  &c.,  as  per- 
sonal identities ;  may  readily  learn  things,  but  will  not  pos- 
sess an  unusual  share  of  depth  of  intellect,  &c. 

Ttie  additional  manifestations  and  combinations  of  Indi- 
vid, very  large,  may  be  inferred  from  those  described  under 
Individ,  large,  the  compar.  of  the  reader  being  allowed  to 
supply  the  increased  influence  of  individ. 

Full. — One  having  individ.  full,  with  the  reasoning  or- 
gans large  or  very  large,  will  reason  much  more  than  ob- 
serve, think  more  than  look,  and  examine  objects  chiefiy  as 
connected  with  their  causes,  relations,  efiects,  qualities,  uses, 
&c.:  with  moderate  event,  will  be  liable  to  forget  tbingfs, 
and  have  but  an  indifferent  memory  of  facts ;  wilt  manifest 
some  curiosity  to  examine  objects,  and  see  whatever  comes 
in  his  way,  yet  not  be  at  much  pains  merely  to  gratify  his 
looking  propensity,  and  will  not  be  distinguished,  either  for 
his  observing  powers,  or  for  the  want  of  them. 

MoDXRATE. — One  having  moderate  individ.,  will  be  some- 
what deficient  in  his  powers  of  observation ;  have  rather  iudis* 
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tinct  ideas  of  tfaingps,  and  describe  tbem  rather  m  a  fuibmaTy 
and  general,  than  in  a  particular,  rnahner,  and,  with  iW  rea- 
soning^ organs  large  or  very  large,  betnuch  nioreengiossed 
with  general  principles  than  with  their  details,  and  more  in- 
terested in  investigating  the  caiises,  reasons,  and  relations  of 
thinsrs,  than  with  their  physical  (lualities.  ^ 

Small  —One  having  individ.  small,  will  fail  to  observe 
what  is  passing  around  him;  take  little  interest  in  the  mere 
examination  of  objects;  have  little  of  that  prying  curiosity 
to  see* and  handle  things,  which  is  i m pa rted^'by  large  indi- 
vid.;  often  have  but  indistinct  notions  of  objects  which  he 
has  seen  ;  fail  to  identify  particular  things,  be  vagu6  tn  his 
descriptions  of  them,  and  6nd  attention  to  details  and  the  mi- 
nutiae of  business,  unpleasant,  and  not  suited  to  the  character . 
of  his  intellect. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  mentioned  under  indi- 
vid. large,  reversed,  or  read  with  a  negative  added  to  them, 
will  apply  to  individ.  small. 

Very  small. — One  having  verif  small  individ.,  will  re- 
gard things,  as  it  were,  in  a  mass  ;  see  nothing  which  is  not 
forced  upon  his  attention;  seldom  regard  objects  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity,  and,  with  marvel,  small,  may  be  led  to 
doubt  even  his  own  personal  identity. 

Location. — Individ,  is  located  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and  when  large,  it  separates  the  eyebrows  from  each  other, 
and, causes  them,  as  they  approach  the  nose,  to  arch ;  but, 
when  small,  the  eyebrows  nearly  meet,  and  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal. 

The  orgjan  of  individ.  is  generally  much  larger  in  children 
than  in  adults;  which  goes  far  to  show,  that  it  is  highly 
useful  in  the  process  of  forming  ideas:  indeed,  aided  by 
compar.,  whose  office  it  is  to  cojx^pare  things  together,  and  by 
event,  which  remembers  what  is  obseiv^d  and  compared, 
{and  both  of  which  are  found  highly  developed  in  children,) 
It  constitutes  the  great  medium  of  intellectual  converse  with 
the  material  world,  and  assists  us  in  treasuring  up  most  of 
the  knowledge  which  we  acquire. 

25.  FORM. 

T%ai  mental  power  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  shape  of 

configuration  of  objects,  and  recollects  them. 

A  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  suggested  to  one 

of  the  authors,  the  idea  that  the  superfices,  or  shape,  of  ob- 
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jeetit;  consists  4>f  nothing  more  than  angles  connected  by 
straigbt  or  curved  lints,  and  that  these  constitaie  the /orm  of 
objects ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  faCuhy  of  form  observes  and 
recoliects  these  angles,  and  size,  the  length  of  the  lines  con- 
necting them.  This  view  of  the  subject,  is,  at  least,  ingen- 
ious,  and  worthy  of  examination.. 

That  no  material  object  can  exist  without  possessing  the 
property  o^  form  or  shofe,  is' a  self-evident  proposition; 
and  without  some  mental  power'  the  function  of  which  is 
to  convey  to  the  individual  a  distinct  idea  of  the  forms  of 
difierent  obje9ts,  no  such  idea  c^uld  possibly  enter  the  mind, 
any  more  than  could  the  idea  of  the  colour  of  an  object 
without  an  organ  of  vision  and  a  faculty  of  colour,  or  that 
of  a  savour  or  ati  odour  without  the  faculty  of  taste  or  of 
smell.  To  the  perfection  of  the  .human  mind,  then,  some 
faculty  whose  office  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  various 
forms  of  objects,  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

The  nature  and  operation  of  this  faculty,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  principle  which  proves  the  necessity  of  its  existence. 

Large. — One  having  form  large,  find^it  easy  to  observe 
and  retain  forms;  readily  catches  the  distinct  appearance  of 
things,  and  recollects  them  for  a  longtime;  generally  at- 
tributes certain  shapes  to  particular  things  which  he  hears 
described,  and  even  to  immaterial  objects,  &c. 

One  having  form  large,  with  individ.  large,  both  notice^ 
and  recollects,  the  faces  and  countenances  of  thhse  whom  he 
sees,  jind  thus  is  enabled  to  know  a  great  many  persons: 
with  individ.  only  moderate,  does  not  notice  the  shape  or  the 
physiognomy  of  persons  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  their  appearance,  but,  when  his  attention  is  once 
arrested  by  any  thing  special,  and  he  has  obtained. a  distinct 
impression  of  its  looks,  he  seldom  forgets  it:  with  individ. 
and  local,  large  or  very  large,  when  he  sees  a  person  a  second 
time,  will  generally  be  able  to  identify  and  locate  him,  though 
he  may  be  unable  to  call  his  name,  and,  with  event,  large, 
will  not  only  recollect  that  he  has  seen  him  before,  but 
often,  where  he  has  seen  him,  and  also  many  incidents  which 
transpired  at  the  time,  arid  yet  may  feel  'mortified  that  be 
cannot  call  him  by  name:  with  imitat.  very  large,  will  be 
abie  to  copy  from  memory:  with  largre  orvery  large  indi* 
vid.,  size,  local,  order,  and  compar.,  will  have  all  the  talent  re- 
quisite for  becoming  a  good  naturalist,  botanist,  at  atomist,  and 
cbymist,  and,  with  ideal,  also  large  or  very  large,  will  ezpe- 
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rience  the  greatest  delight  in  the  pursuit  of  these  biaochei 
of  science ;  with  construct,  size,  and  imitat  targe  or  very 
large,  will  be  able  to  give  the  proper  shape  to  the  articles  h^ 
roay  make,  &c. :  with  size  large,  can  read  writing  that  i»4n« 
distinct,  and,  with  individ.  also  large,  easily  learn  to  read  cor 
rectly,  and  seldom  miscal  a  word.  . 

Tq  the  mechanick,  the  artisi,  the  naturalist,  the  anatomist, 
the  botanist,  and  all  those  in  publick  life  who  have  to  trans- 
act business  with  many  individuals,  a  large  development  of 
this  faculty,  is  not  only  of  the  greatest  utility,  but  even  indis- 
pensable to  success. 

Vert  large. — One  having  form  very  large,  obtains,  a» 
It  were,  by  intuition,  a  distinct  impression  of  the  form  of.  the 
objects  he  sees ;  will  very  seldom  forget  the  shape  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  he  has  once  seen ;  if  he  once  fairly  lookA 
at  a  person,  will  almost  always  know  him  when  he  nieets 
him  again;  be  able  to  recognise  individuals  even  by  a  par- 
tial view  of  their  face,  by  Seeing  them  at  a  distance,  &c. : 
can  readily  discover  family  resemblances,  and  also  detect  dif- 
ferences in  the  looks  of  persons  and  things ;  frequently  re^ 
collects  the  name  of  a  person  by  remembering  its  appear- 
ance upon  paper;  can  readily  detect  typographical  eriours, 
ind,  with  lang.  large,  easily  learn  to  spell  correctly ;  can  see 
things  that  are  very  minute  or  indistinct,  or  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and,  with  size  and  individ.  large  or  very  l^rge,  can 
read  very  fast  and  very  correctly,  and  at  a  distance  w  hich 
would  enable  ordinary  form  and  individ.  hardly  to  perceive 
that  there  were  letters :  with  large  or  very  large  local,  will 
be  able  to  study  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  anatomy,  and 
all  the  natural  sciences  with  remarkable  ease  and  success,  &c. 

The  additional  descriptions  and  combinations  under  ^rm 
large,  modified  by  an  increase  of  the  quality  imparted  by 
form,  will  apply  to  form  very  large. 

Full. — 6ae  having  form  full,  after  seaing  an  individual 
several  times,  and  becoming  somewhat  familiar  with  his 
looks,  will  be  able  to  recollect  his  physiognomy  and  appear- 
ance, yet  cannot  be  considered  as  remarkable  for  thispow^r; 
will  have  a  respectable  memory  of  faces  and  countenances^ 
yet  a  long  interval  will  weaken,  or,  perhaps,  nearly  obliter- 
ate^ his  recollection  of  them,  especially  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  but  partially  acquainted ;  upon  meeting  those  whom  he 
has  before  seen,  will  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  he 
has  seen  them,  but  will  be  less  certain  and  distinct  in  his  re- 
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e^tteetion,  than  if  it  had  been  j^rodiie^  by  large  or  rerj 
large  form. 

One  having  form  full,  with  individ.  large  or  rery  large, 
will  have  ft  very  good  reeoUection  of  the  countenancea,  form» 
and  gait  of  persons,  and  partly  because  he  is- so  great  an  rlh 
server;  but,  with  individ.  only  modarate,  will  have  but  an 
indifferent  memory  of  such  things,  partly  because  he  will 
£iil  to  notice  them  so  particularly  a^  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
fixed  impression  of  their  shape,  appearance^  &c.,  and  partly 
because  his  memory  of  those  which  he  does  observe,  is  not 
remarkably  tenacious. 

Moderate.— One  having  moderate  form,  retains  only  an 
indistinct  and  confused  memory  of  persons,  animals,  and 
different  objects,  and  must  see  them  several  times  in  order  to 
know  them  again,  especially  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  . 
time ;  is  oAen  quite  uncertain  whether  he  has,  or  has  not, 
seen  individuals  whom  he  meets ;  is  capable  of  making  but 
moderate  progress  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences ;  can* 
not  clearly  distinguish  forms  at  a  distance,  nor  certainly 
identify  a  person  or  an  object  until  be  is  near  it,  or  has  a 
full  view  of  it ;  will  make  many  mistakes  in  reading ;  find- 
it  difficult  to  read  hand^vriting,  especially  if  it  is  not  very 
plain,  Sec 

The  additional  manifestations  and  combinations  of  form 
moderate,  may  be  inferred  froiti  a  negative  of  those  under 
form  large. 

Small,  6r  very  small. — ^One  having  form m/^/Z  or  verp 
tmUll,  will  be  exceedingly  troubled  by  forgetfulness  of  per- 
sons ;  may  meet  an  individual  one  day,  and  even  converse 
with  him,  and  not  recognise  him  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
even  though  it  may  be  very  soon  after :  with  approbat.  large, 
wiJl  feel  mortified  on  account  of  thi&deficiency,-tind  endeav- 
our to  notice  and  recollect  shapes,  yet  his  effi)rts  will  be  una- 
vailing; in  reading, wilt  miscalmany  words,  especially  if  the 
print  is  fine  or  indistinct,  and  hardly  be  able  to  decipher 
hand-writings :  with  individ.  laYge,  will  see  those  whom  he 
chances  to  meet,  but  will  seldom  notice  the  expression  of 
their  couptenance,  appearance,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  not  often 
recollect  them ;  but,  with  individ.  small,  neither  sees  nor  no- 
tices those  whom  he  meets ;  so  that,  even  those  with  whom, 
he  is  quite  intimate,  are  sometimes  not  recognised  by  htm. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  under  form  moderate^ 
modified  by  a  diminution  of  the  -power  of  form,  and  alao 
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(bom  under  form  large  and  very  larger  reversed^  will  apply 
to  form  small  or  very  small 

Location. — Form  is  located  upon  the  tvro  sides  of  the 
crista  gaili,  and,  when  large  or  very  large,  causes  great 
breadth  between  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  turns  them  out 
wards ;  but,  when  small,  they  more  nearly  approach  each 
other. 

26.  SIZE. 

Thai  mental  power  which  takes  cognizance  of  magnitude 
and'  proportion^ — ability  to  judge  of  length,  breadth, 
height,  depth,  distance,  ^c. 

Since  no  material  object  can  exist  without  .occupying 
.  space,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  magnitude  or  bidk  is  a  nat« 
ural  property  of  matter :  and  hence  it  also  follows,  that  the 
human  mind  woiild  be  defective,  were  it  not  possessed  of  a 
distinct  faculty  the  proper  function  of  which  is  to  distinguish 
this  property  of  matter.  Without  such  a  faculty,  man  could 
not  distinguish  the  difierence  b^ween  a  .mountain  and  a 
mole-hiil,  a  river  and  a  rill,  an  ocean  and  a  fountain. 

That  the  faculty  of  form  cannot  execute  the  function  at- 
tributed to  size,  IS  clearly  shown  by  the  fact,  that  there  exists 
no  proportion  between  the  sluipe  of  an  object  and  its  magni- 
tude or  bulk.  The  configuration  of  certain  things,  .may  be 
the  same,  but  their  size  widely  different.  Nature  would  be 
at  fault,  therefore,  did  she  not  endow  man  with  a  separate 
faculty  adapted  to  the  cognizance  of  each  of  these  properties 
of  matter. 

Again,  the  place,  position,  weight,  and  colour  of  objects 
are  conditions  or  properties  each  demanding  a  separate  fac* 
nlty  of  the  nirid  to  judge  of  it. 

Large. — One  having  size  large,  will  be  able  to  judge 
very  correctly  of  the  height,  length,  distance,  middle,  centre, 
magnitude,  &o.,  of  objects ;  to  determine  with  considerable 
accuracy,  whether  given  points  are  on  a  water  level;  to 
judge  very  nearly  of  the  weight  of  animals,  men,  and 
other  objects  by  their  size,  ascertained  merely  by  looking  at 
them ;  by  a  cast  of  the  eye.  can  readily  determine  about  how 
/nuch  is,  or  can  be,  enclosed  in  a  certain  space;  whether  s 
given  thing  is  in  an  exact  perpendicular  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  will,  in  this  way,  always  measure  objects  with  a 
new  to  aacertain  these  and  similar  points;  will  judge  quits 
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tecitnitely  in  negard.to  the  centre  of  ft  cirele,  the  fixe  ef  an 

angle,  and  proportion  generally*  &c. 

One  .having  size  large,  with  form  and  construct  large,  will 
have  a  very  correct,  mechanical  c^ye,  by  which  he  will  be 
often  guided  insteadof  by  measuring-instruments;  with  imitat 
and  local,  added,  can  draw  by  the  eye  mathematical  and 
other  figures  with  great  accuracy ;  decide  correctly  upon  the 
qoalitiea  of*  proportion  and  magnitude,  and  impart  these' 
qualities  to  his  drawinga  and  mechanical  operations ;  and* 
with  weight  a4ded,  ia. naturally,  a  first-rate  marksman,,  and 
will  need  comparatively  but  little  practice  to  make  himself 
quite  expert  with  fire-arms,  &c  In  Ck>l.  Crocket,  these  or- 
gans were  all  devctloped  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

YcRT  LARGS. — One  having  size  very  large,  will  possess 
the  powers  described  under  the  head^of  size  large,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree — ^be  able  to  form  his  judgment  of.  the 
magnitude,  distance,  &c.of  objects  with  surprising  accuracy, 
and,  as  it  were,  )>jr  intuition ;  seldom  need  to  employ  instru- 
ments to  measure  with,  because  he  will  be  able  to  measure 
80  accurately  by  the  eye,  and  calcinate  size  correctly  where 
no  instrument  can  be  employed ;  seemingly  without  an  effort, 
-will  be  able  to  detect  even  a  slight  deviation  from-  a  hori- 
zontal, a  perpendicular,  or  a  recteng^ular  position,  and  be 
greatly  annoyed  by  it ;  and  not  only  perform  all  tho9e  func- 
tions described  under  size  large,  but  execute  them  with  as- 
tonishing accuracy  and  facility. 

The  combinations  under  size  large,  will  hold  good  when 
a)}plied  to  size  very  largt;,  except  that  the  degree  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  organ,  must  be  much  increased. 

Poll. — One  having  size  f»//,  will  possess  a  respectable 
share  of  the  power  described  under  size  large,  yet  wiil  not 
be  distinguished  fortius  talent;  will  inanifestaji^ficiency  of 
this  faculty  only  when  he  is  called  upon  to  measure  either 
long  distances,  or  short  ones  with  c6nsiderable  precision ; 
and  possess  a  sufficient  share  of  this  power  fdr  all  ordinary, 
practical  purposes. 

IVIoDSRATB. — One  having  moderate  size,  will  be  able,  by 
practice,  to  measure  short  distances  by  the  eye,  especially 
in  those  things  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  yet  will  noxhe  at 
all  distmguishod  for  his  accuracy  in  doint?  it;  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  comparing  different  magnitudes,  and  will  have 
but  an  indifierent,  mechanical  eye. 

Bhai*l*"— One  having  size  small,  will  be.  decisively  defl 
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eient-in  the  power  and  qualities  described  uifder  size  Iarg«; 
be  very  inaccurate  in  his  judgmeDt  of  distance  and  propor« 
tionate  bulk ;  and  entirely  fail  in  his  descriptions  and  com* 
parisons  of  the  size  of  objects. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  under  size  large  And 
Tery  large,  when  reversedfOt  read  with  a  negative^  will  ap> 
ply  to  size  small.  ' 

Vert  small. — ^One  having  size  vtry  small,  will  form  ex*  ^ 
tremely  inadequate  ideas  of  proportionate  size,  dnd,  indeed, 
of  size  generally,  and  hardly  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

LocATioN.-^ize  is  located  at  the  internal  termination  of 
the  eyebrows,  and  develops  itself  on  the  two  sides  of  the  roor 
of  the  nose.  When  it  is  large,  it  causes  the  internal  portion 
of  the  eyebrow  to  project,  or  shelve,  over  the  internal  portion 
of  the  eye  nearly  an  inch ;  but,  when  moderate  or  small,  it 
is  nearly ,perp<mdicular  from  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  to 
that  of  the  eyebrow.  By  inserting  the  thumb  into  the  angle 
formed  by  the  arch  of  the  eye  and  the  nose,  when  the  organ 
is  large  or  very  large,  and.  weight  only  moderate,  a  protu- 
berance will  easily  be  observed,  in  shape  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  bean. 

27.  WEIGHT. 

Intuitive  perception  and  application  of  the  principles  of 
specifick  gravity — ability  to  judge  of  the  force  and  resist- 
ance of  bodies,  and  of  eq%ilibrium — to  preserve  the  cenr 
l^^  ^f  gravity,  ^c.     ' 

The  whole  physical  world  (including  man,  of  course^  is 
under  the  iniltence  of  the  laws  of  attraction  or  gravitation. 
By  their  all -pervading^  influence,  these  laws  bind  together 
the  whole  material  universe.  They  hold  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  sfars,  and  the  planets  in  their  oibits  as  they  perform  their 
respective  journeys  through  the  trackless  fields  of  space ; 
cause  the  winds  to  blow,  the  waters  to  flow,  the  seasons  to 
return,  and  chain  to  the  earth  all  things  that  rest  upon  its 
surfiice.  They  also  bind  together  those  innumerable  parti- 
cles of  matter  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  the 
difierent  material  substances  that  exist;  and  but  for  their  op« 
•ration,  these  various  particles  of  matter  which  compose  th« 
imiverse,  coukl  sever  have  been  held  togethw  for  a  nMHiMDt, 
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but  mu^t  have  been  promiscuously  Scattered  and  afloat 
throughout  the  illimitable  .tracts  of  immensity. '  But  for  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  the  earth  -would  still  be  •*  without 
form  and  void/'  and  no-  animate  er  inanimate  thing  would 
have  existence.       '  ^  .       ' 

By  some  philosophjcd  writers,  a  distinction  has  been 
made  between  the  attraction  of  cohesion,-  and  the  attraction 
of  gravitation;-  but,  unless  it  can  clearly  be  shown,  that 
there  i$  a  difference .  between  that  primary  power  which 
hiings  the  particles  of  matter  together,  and  that  which  Jioldi 
tiiem  together,  this  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  at- 
traction, will  prove  a  distinction  without  a  difference,* and, 
cansequeotly,  not  a  propel  one.*  Can  such  a  difference  be 
shown  ?  or  can  it  be  shown,  that  the  principle  or  power 
which  brings  together  the  Zar^er*  masses  of  matter,  differs 
from  that  which  binds  together  the  particle^  of  the  smaller 
itaasses  % 

The  objeet  of  theseremarks,  however,  is  not  so  much  to 
prove,  or  disprove,  a  difference  between  the  laws  of  cohesion' 
and  the  laws  of  gravitation^  as  to  throw  out  the  general  idea, 
that  /or  every  set  of  laws  in  nature,  and  their  accompanying 
phenomena,  with  which  man  has  to  do,  he  requires  a  distinct 
faculty  of  the  mind,  adapting  him  to  these  laws  and  phenom* 
ena ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  attraction  of  cohesion  is  gov- 
erned by  one  set  of  principles,  and  the  attraction  of  gravita* 
tion,  by  another,  each  of  these  sets  requires  a  separate  faculty 
of  the  mind.  '  ^ 

The  faculty  of  weight  has  to  do,  mainly,  with  those  prin- 
ciples which  relate  to  the  specifick  gtavity  of  bodies,  in 
judging  of  the  consistency,  density,  soilness,  "hardness,  light- 
ness, and  heaviness  or  resistance  of  bodies — qualities  which 
Cannot  be  decided  upon  by  the  mere  sense  of  feeling  or  touch. 

LAftGfi. — One  havinflf  weight  large,  v^ill  seldom  loiie  hi« 
oalance,  even  in  difficult  positions,  and  the  instant  he  has 
*ojithe  6entre  of  gravity,  be  warned  by  this  feculty^  and  di- 
rected to  the  muscular  effort  requisite  to  regain  it;. seldom 
«Hp  or  fall;  readily  adapt  himself  to  the  laws  of  specifick 
gravity  generally,  and  apply  them  to  the  accomplishment , of 
his  designs;  can  slinff  a  stone,  pitch  a  quoit,  &c.,  very  near 
the  mark;  will  naturdlyani  intuitively  understand  the  laws 
of  momentum,  staticks,  and  resistance ;  if  much  accustomed 
Co  riding  on  horseback,  can  be  thrown  only  with  great  difB- 
eulty ;  will  easily  learn  to  skate,  and  take  great  delight  in 
D 
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die  eiefcise,  and  leMotn  fall,  upon  tbe  ice;  with  gT6it 
eaae,  can  balance  things  which  those  with  weight  jsmail,  can* 
Boti  and  perform  other  feats  of  a  similar  natuie  with  appa« 
rent  ease  and  intuition ;  will  walk  .upon  a  pole  or  n  spar 
stretched  across  a  stream,  the  frame  of  a  building,  a  fence, 
itc,  without  falling;  or  fearing  to  fall,  especially  i[  sell^e.  is 
large ;  and,  with  construct.,  form,  and  cans,  large  or  verv  iarge, 
will  intuitivelj  understand  the  power  aud  the  principles  of 
machinery,  and  skilfully  apply  them  to  effect  mechanical  op* 
erations ;  is  capable  of  becominc^  a  good  machinist,  and,  with 
krge  or  very  large  size,  indivicT,  locaL,  and  calcu/  added,  a 
first-rate  engineer,  or  superintendent  ofinacbineryj  can,  at 
once,  comprehend  and  .apply  the  principles  of  hydraulicks, 
hydrosiaticks,  pnemnaiicks,  &c„  and  judge  of  powers  and 
projectile  forces  with  uncommon  fecility  and  accuracy. 

Very  laroe. — ^One  having  very  IqLTge  weight,  will  pos- 
8es3  the  powers  described  under  weight  large,  but  in  a  much 
higher  <k?gree,  so  much  so  as  to  stand  olit  alone,  and  excite 
the  astonishment  of  those  who  witness  his  skill : — and  all 
this  he  will  be  able  to  do  seemingly  by  intuition,  and  with- 
out effort. 

Full. — One  having  weight /W/,  will  ^pply  the  principles 
of  weight,  balancing,  equilibrium,  Bnd  ffe^istance,  with  suffi- 
cient facility  and  correctness  to  get  along  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  but  will  not  be  remarkable  for  this  quality ; 
aided  by  considerable  practice,  tnay  possess  those  powers 
described  uiider  the  head  of  Weight  large,  yet  they  will  be 
the  result  of  practice  more  than  of  nature,  &c. 

Moderate.— One  having  weight  moderate,  where  only  a 
moderate  share  of  tnis  faculty  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of 
walking,  running,  Ac!,  may  manifest  little,  if  any,  deficiency 
in  this  respect,  yet  will  not  possess  those  powers  described 
under  the  head*of  weight  large;  will  be  liable  occasionally 
to  lose  his  balance,  to  stumble,  and,  perhaps;  fall,  and  to  be 
thrown  from  a  skiuish  horse ;  to  experience  dizziness,  cspe^ 
cially  over  running  water,  or  from  heights;  will  not  be 
able  to  throw  a  (juoit,  stone,  or  other  missile,  just  high  snough, 
or  low  enough,  just  far  enough  to  the  right  or  lefl,  and  with  cx- 
a<!tly  momentum  enough  to  hit  the  mark,  dec.  One  having 
weight  moderate,  with  large  or  very  large  imitat,  form,  ana 
eonstruct,  will  be  able  to  use  tooh  with  parent  skill,  yet  will  be 
no  machinist,  and  will  not  readily  and  intuitively  understancT 
the  operation  and  the  powers  of  machinery,  &c.  The  probobil* 


lly  is^  th«t  slioottag  ramiinf  or  flying  game,  depends  wmm 
opoa  weight  than  upon  any  other  faculiy. .      . 

Small. — Ooe  having  smaM  weight,  will  be  dedsivdy  de* 
fici^tu  iu  those  qualities  described  under  weight  large  and 
very  large;  can  be  easily  thrown  from  his  balance,  or  from 
a  horse;  frequently  stumbles,  and,  with  large  or, very  large 
cautious.,  .will  fear^to. trust  himself  Where  he  is  liable  to  Jail, 
because  he  will  feel  unsafe,  &c. 

Very  small. — lOne  having  weight  tnfry  small^  wili  be 
extremely  deficieat  ia  all  those  functions  .which  belong  to 
this  faculty,  and  be  liable  (0  be  thrown  to  the  earth  by  slig-ht 
causes.  .... 

Location. — ^Weight  is  located  .adjoining  to  size,  and* a 
little  imernally  from  the  middle  of  the^arch  of  the  eye.  It^ 
is  generally  moderate  or  small  in  the,  American  head. 

28.  COLOUR 

Ability  to  peretive  and  recollect  the  various  colours^ of  ot- 
jecls,  to  coffipare.  them,  and  judge  of  the  karmony  or  dii* 
cord  of  their  different  shades  when' mingled, 

.  In  speaking  of  vision,  it  was  remarked,  that  t&e  eye  cbuld 
perceive  the  lays  of  light,  and  be  agreeably  or  disagreeably 
affected  by  tbeif  various  modifications  or  colours,  but,  that 
an  ability  to  conceive  the  relations  of  colours,  and  compare 
themi  to  judge  of  their  harmony  or  dis<iord,  and  remember 
their  teints,  must  depend  upon  another  faculty  of  the  mind; 
otherwise,  all  painters  who  possess  equally  good  eyesight; 
and  who  have  had  the  same  amount  of  practice,  would  be 
ecjually  happy  in  coburing:  biit  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case. 

The  organ  of  colour  is  larger  and  more  active  in  womeft 
than  in  men,  and  in  some. nations,  and  some  individuaV  tbail 
in  others..  Indfeed,  the  authoirs  have  seen  many  persons  who 
were  possessed  of  excellent  powers  of  vision,  but  who  wer9 
utterly  incajpable  of  distinguishing. (except  black  and  wbite) 
one  colour  from  another.  Motny  other  similar  cases  are  also 
on  record — all  of  which  go  to  prove,  that  nature,  in  perfecftfc 
ing  her  own  handiwork,  has  seen  fk  to  bestow.upon  the  ha» 
man  mind,  a  primary  faculty  wbose  sole  function  it  is  to  pen 
^ive,  and  judge  oC  colours^ 

IftaaoE. — Oi^e  havine  coloar  for^e,  wdi' readily  notice 
a^d  remember^  and  be  aole  to  compare,  difimnt  colimr%  and 
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v^even  their  various  shades,  and  teints;  will  often  notice  tile 
colour  of  a  person's  eyes,  dress,  hair,  &c. ;  manifest  uncodi- 
mon  taste  and  skill  in  selecting,  arranging,  comparing,  and 
miogiing  colours,  and,  as  far  as  el  natural  talent  for  applying 
them  is  concerned,  he  will  excel :  with  large  or  very  large 
ideal,  will  be  highly  delighted  with  splendid  paintings  both 
as  re^rds  their  colours  and  the  composition,  or  imagifiatioh 
and  taste  displayed  in  them,  and,  with  large  form  and  imitat., 
can  easily  learn  to  p^int,  and  that  with  uncommon  Skill ;  and, 
with  very  large  form,  size,  imitat.,  and  construct,  aided  by 
practice,  may  be  an  excellent  portrait  or  miniature  painter ; 
and,  in  examining  and  purchasing  articles  of  dress,  furniture, 
dbc.  will  have  a  particular  reference  to  their  colour, 
•  Very  large.— One  having  colour  very  large,  noTicesthe 
colour  of  objects  as  soon  as  he  does-  any  other  quality,  and 
recollects  it  as  long ;  is  a  natural  and  original  colourist,  and 
capable  of  painting  with  extraordinary  skill  and  facility: 
with  compar.  and  ideal,  large  or  very  large,  is  a  first-rate 
jCidge  and  critick  of  colours,  and  has  a  passionate  fondness  for 
employing  the  pencil  or  brush;  and  is-highly  delighted  with 
rich  and  lively  colours :  with  caus.  only  full,  and  ^pprobat, 
individ.,  and  ideal.. large  or  very  large,  will  be  excessively 
fond  of  gayly  coloured  and  gaudy  articles  of  dress  and  furni- 
ture, and  even  run  into  extravagance  iii  this  respect :  with 
very  large  form,  and  large  or  very  large  ideal,  construct, 
imitat,  size,  order,  and  individ.,  is  capable  of  beconiing  a 
portrait  painter  of  the  first  class,  and,  with  event  and  com- 
par. also  large,  a  historical  painter;  of  using  the  brush 
with  wonderful  efifect;  and  of  transferring  to  canvass  both 
the  conception3  of  his  imagination,  arid  real  characters. 

Full. — One  having  colon  r/tt/i,  by  considerable  practice, 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  colours  readily  and  accurately,  yel 
this  talent  will  be  the  product  of  art  more  than  of  nature,  or, 
lather,  of  nature  greatly  improved  by  culture;  will  notice 
coloura  that  are  striking,  or  that  are  very  ^ell  or  very  ill  ar- 
Kuged,  yet  will  seldom  pay  much  attention  to  those  that  are 
ordinary :  with  ideal  large  or  very  large,  may  display  much 
taste  and  good  judgment  in  (ningHng  and  arranging  colours, 
and,  with  imitat.  large,  be  able  to  learn  to  painty  well,  yet  the 
mere  colouring  will  form  a  less  important  feature,  in  his  pro- 
ductions ;  will  gaze  with  enthusfasm  \ipon  a  splendid  paint- 
ing, but  will  be  more  interested  in  xhtimagiruition'BJi^tasU 
diqplayvd  in  it,  than  in  the  mere  colouring  ;  but,  with  ideal 


moAeiaXe;  will  not  be  at  all  partial  to  pictmes  or  paintingii, 
and  only  an  indifferent  judge  of  colours. 

JVloDfiRATS.— One  bavipg  moderate  coloar,  .will  not  take 
Biucb  interest  in  colours,  ynless  something  special  calls  hia 
attention 'to  th^m,  and  will  seldom,  notice  or  recollect  tfaem; 
can  seldom  describe  persons,  by  tbe  colour  of  tbeir  eye^, 
dress,  &c. ;  and  can  learn  to  select  and  h^atch  colours  only 
with  considerable  practice  and  effort:  with  ideal,  largis  oi 
very  largie,  tliouj^h  he  may  be  highly  delighted  with  splendid' 
paintings,  will  generally  be  more  gratified  with  som6  of  their 
other  qualities  and  beauties,  than  with  the  mere  arrangement 
of  their  colours ;  may  disfiirguish  one  colour  from  another,  but 
vriW  not  be  able  to  distinguish  their  nicer  shades  and  ieinls. 

Small. — One  having  snidll  colour,  will  very  seldom  no- 
tice the  colour  of  people's  eyes  or  hair,  or  pf  any  article  of 
their  dress,  and  even  though  familiar  with  them,' will  "be  unable 
to  describe  them  by  these  indications ;  will  seldom  notice,  or 
lalce  any  interest  in;  colours,  regarding  them  all  as  amount- 
ing'to  about  the  same  thing;  will  find  great  difficulty  in  dis« 
tinflruishingth^ir  different  shades,  and,  perbaps,4>etween  the 
different  primary  colours;  occasionally  mistake  one  for  an« 
.other,  and  be  comparatively  insensible  to  the  beauty  produced 
by  the  arrangement  and  blending  of  different  colours. 

The  additional  combinations  and  descriptions  of  colour 
small,  may  be  inferred  from  those  under  colour  large  or  very 
large^  reveratd,  or  .read  with  the  addition  of  a  negative. 

Vert  small. — One  having  colour  very  small,  even 
though  his  eyesight  and  his  ability  to  distinguish  form  and 
other  qualities  of  objects,  may  be  excellent,  will -be  able  to 
form  little  or  no  idea  even  of  the  primary  colours,  and,  much 
less,  of  their  shades*^  can  perceive  very  little,  if  any,  differ^ 
ence  between  the  colours  of  different  cloths,  or  even  those  of 
the  prism  or  rainbow,-  as  an  indistinct,  whitish  appearance 
will  se^m  to  hinr  to  Characterize  the  whole;  and  can  distin- 
guish between  those  objects  only  thai  dre  bkcl^  or  .white,  or 
bordering  upon  this  appearance. 

LocATioN.--*-Coloar  is  located  tinder  the  arch  of  the  eye- 
brow^ a  little  externntfy  from  the  middle,  and  between  the 
organs  of  weight  and  order.  In  a^ertaining  it,  there  is 
occasionally  some  diMculty  in  consequence  of  the  thickness 
of  the  bone  that  Covers  it: 
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System — seme  of  physical  arrangement^-^desife  to  kdvt 
.  things  in  their  places. 

•♦  Order  is  heaveii's  iirst  law:'*  As  &r  as  our  feeble  powers 
are  capabk*  of  ascertaining,  ihe  whole  obiyerse  is  found  to 
be  a  perfect  system  of  things.  Perfection  of  arrangement 
and  perfect  order  cbaracterize  every  part  of  it,  tbe  most  mi* 
mite  detaiia  not  excepted.  In  the  marshalling  of  **the  heav* 
enly  hosts,"  and  appointing  to  each  its  time  and  place,  in 
limiting  the  growth  ofthe  various  kinds  of  vegetation. to  difier* 
ent  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  arrangement  and 
structure  of  the  constituent  parts  of  even  a  flower,  in  the 
formation  of  every  portion  of  the  humiotn  body^  the,  system- 
alick  order  displayed,  is  wonderful  and  perfect.  In  shorti 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  nature,'  every  thing  has 
assigned  to  it  a  particular  flace^  and  can  be  expelled  froift 
that  place  only  by  doing  violence  to  the  system  of ,  nature.     . 

Can  we  suppose,  then,  that  the  infinitely  wise  ATchiteet 
of  the  universe,  would  institute  such  a  harmonious  afidi 
bvautiful  arrangement,  without  adapting  man  to  it  by  creating 
in  him  an  ability  both  to  appreciate  arid  practise  it?  Indeed,  . 
we  are  conscious  of  poiiisessing,  to  a  grea.t  extent,  a  delight 
in  order,  and  a  desire  ta  practise  it. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  inquiry,  whether  this  class  of 
functions  is  exercised  by  a  faculty  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  office  or  not.  The  obvious  answer  is^  that*  inasmuck 
as  the  other,  classes  of  the  nbental:  functions^  are  each  per*- 
formed  by  as  many  separate  ^nd  innate  mental  powers,  this 
class  is  also  exercised  by  a  distinct,  primary  facuhv. 

This  £icu]ty  has  nothing  to  do  witb  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  ideas^  (if  we  except  the  physical  signs  employed  t€f 
express  them,)  the  structure  of  an  arguineat,  or  the  taste  dis- 
j^ayed  ia  expression';  hoF  does  it  .singly  produce  taste  in 
dress.  At  a  recent,  publick  examination,  one  of  tbe  authors 
observed  of  an  individual,  that  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
order  and  arrangement,  but  defective  in  ^asit  and  niventss: 
and  this  proved  to  be  the  fact.  He  Also.knowR  a  lady  who 
is- uncommonly' neat  and  tidy  in  her  dress,  and  one  of  the 
nicest  of  housekeepers,  and  vet  she  possesses  only  moderate 
order,  is  ofien  troubled  to  find  her  needle,  thread,  gloves,  &c. 
Such  instances  ^le  even  quite  common— the  first  kind  being 


aeeompanied  with  oxAy  moderate  ideaU  atid  the  last,  with 
this  organ  large  or  very  large. 

l^kRG&.-^Oae  having  order  large,  with  local,  large  or 
very  large;  will  have  a  particular  place  for  every  thing,  ana 
e^ery  thing  in  its  place ;  instead  of  leaving  his  tools,  books, 
papers,  clothes,  and  whatever  he  has  occasion  to  u:$e,  where 
It  happens,  he  will  return  Ihem  to  their  respective  places; 
can  readily  find  what  he  wishes*  provided  it  has  not  been 
disarranged  by  others;  will  be  systematick  in  his  business; 
not  only  precise  himself  to  keep  things  in  place,  but  partic- 
ular to  have  those  uader  him,  do  the  same ;  and,  whh  ideal 
also  large,  be  exceedingly  annoyed  by  disorder,  and  thus 
possess  an  indispensable  requisite  for  regularity,  correctness, 
and  despatch  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 

One"^  having  large  order,  with  large  combat,  and  destruct, 
will  be  rendered  as  impatient  and  as  angry  by  disorder,  as 
by  almost  any.  thing  else,  and  thus  manifest  much  more  pee- 
vishness of  disjjosition,  and  appear  more  passionate  and 
iiarsh,  th^n  he  otherwise  would :  with  ideal,  large,  will  be 
<a)^ays  cleanly,  and  tidy;  and  very  nice  and  particular  about 
his  person ;  greatly  annoyed  by  a- rent  in  his  garments,  or  a 
spot  upon  them,  or  by  their  being  soiled,  not  clean,  or  their  fit- 
ting'badly ;  by  a  long  beard,  disordered  hair,  or  a  dirty  or  disor- 
dered room ;  or  by  anything  irregular,  contracted,  or  broken, 
ev^n  though  it^may  have  been  repaired,  &c.,  and  will  often 
overdo  in  order  to  serve  thi^  faculty ;  and,  with  ideal,  very 
large,  will  be  even  fastidious  in  these,  respects,  and  take 
many  an  unnecessary  step  on  this  account;  but,  with  ideal 
'  only  moderate,  though  he  ma v  be  systematick,  and  have  a  place 
for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  ^n  its  place,  and  always  able 
U)  lay  his  hand  on  such  things  as  he  uses,  and  about  as  quirk 
in  the  dark  as  in  tlie  light,  yet  will  be  neither  nice  nor  par- 
ticuhr  in, his  personal  appearance;  will,  perhaps,  seem  to 
others  to  fia^ve  his  things  in  utter  confusion,  and  yet,  what 
wi}l  appear  disorder  to  them,  will  be  order  to  him.:  with  time 
large,  will*  fulfil  his  appointments  punctually,  and  have  a 
time,  €i6  well  as  a  place,  for  every  thing.   .^ 

Verv  large. — One  haviisg  order  very  lar'ge^  will  know 
just  where  to  lay  his  hand,  both  in  the  dark  and  in  the  light, 
uboh  any  article  he  wishes  to  use,  provided  no  one  h^s  die- 
placed  it ;  when  he  puts  oif  his  clothes,  or  has  done  using  his 
thin^,  he  lays  them  aw^y  in  the  particular  places  assigped 
to  them;  in  all  he  does,  ie  perfectly  systematick  and  precise  \ 
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and,  in  the  matter,  of  order,  is  what  is  termed  "  old-mftidi«h»" 
instantly  notices  the  least  disarrangement,  and  is  annoyed  be- 
yond measure,  if  not  rendered  perfectly  miserable,  by  con- 
iMon,  disorder,  &c. 

One  having  order  very  large,  with  adhes.  large  or  very 
large,  will  love  the  company  of  his  friends  sincerely,  but  be 
'80  much  disturbed  by  one  thing  and  another  ^bout  their  per- 
son, their  furniture,  house,  &c.,  and  by  the  disarrangement-' 
they  cause  him,  that  he  will  .almost  dread  to  visit,  or  receive 
a  visit  from,  them,  and,  on  this  account,  frequently  feel  vexed 
at  those  he  really  loves ;  in  the  selection  of  his  friends,  will 
have  a  special  reference  to  this  quality  in  them,  and  be  unable 
to  endure  the  company  of  the  slovenly  or  the  negligent: 
with  combat,  and  destrucL  large,  will  frequently  be  angry  at 
those  who  leave  things  out  of  their  places^and  severely  rep- 
rimand, and  even  scold,  them,  though  they  may  be  his  b^st 
friends;  and,  with  ideal,  large  or  very  large,  will  be  so  extreme- 
ly fastidious  and  over  nice  as  to  c^usea  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  those  around  him,  and  be  even  a  trouble  to  himself  and  a 
slave  to  this  faculty ;  and,  to  gratify,  it,  will  frequRutly  do 
much  more  than  there  is  any  iieed  of  doing;  or  than  his 
strength  will  bear ;  and,  if  a  woman,  will  scrub  her  finger- 
nails ofij  and  the. nail-heads  from  her  floors;  worry  her  ser- 
vants to  death  ;  scour  the  paint  oflT  the  ceilings  and  mould- 
ings, the  silver  off  the  door-knob  and  knocker,  the  brass  off 
the  andirons,  the  tin  from  her  pans,  and  the  hoops  from  her 
churn;  and  still  scrub  and  wash,, and  wash  and  scrub,  till 
she  scrubs  the  patience  out  of  her  husband^  and  washes  -the 
threads  out  of  his  line^a. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  which  apply  to  order 
large,  modified  by  an  increase  of  Order,  will  apply  to  order 
very  large. 

Full. — One  having  ord^r  full,  will  be  pleased  with  ar- 
rangement, and,  if  brought  up  to  habits  of  system  and  order, 
will  seem  to  possess  a  high  endowment  0/  the  qualities  de- 
scribed under  order  large,  yet  much  will  depend  .upon  ]iia 
education  and  his  ideal.;  will  possess  enough  of  this  faculty 
to  g*.t  a4ong  well  in  business,  yet  not  enough  to  make  him> 
&stidious,  or  cause  him  to  make  any  great  sacrifices  upon 
this  Account ;'  and  generally  preserve  order,  partly  from  an 
innate  love  of  it,  and  partly  firom  the  necessity  and  utility 

«f  a, 
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The  combinations  undet  order  large,  modified  by  a^iinif- 
HUtion  of  the  po^wer  of  order,  will  apply  to  order  full. 

MopERATE^. — One  heaving  order  moderate,  though,  pi||^ 
haps,  a  little  disturbed  by  disorder,  and  rather  fond  of  seeing 
things  in  place,  will  not  posses^  enough  of  this  faculty  to 
prompt  him  to  much  effort  in  order  to  keep  them  properly 
arranged.;  will  generally  leave  his  things  at  loose- ends;  he 
less,  systematick  in  his  business  than  would  be  to  his  advan- 
tage; may  preserve  something  like  system  and  arrangement 
in  his  affairs,  but  will  do  so  more  from  the  necessity^  thaa 
the  love,  of  them :' with  ideal,  large  or  very  large,  though  he 
will  be  neat  and  nice  in  his  person,  dress,  &c.,  will  leave 
things  Xvhere  it  will  trouble  him*  to  find-them,  often  forget 
\i^ere  they  are,,  and' manifest  taste  and  cleanliness  without 
system  or  arrangement :  with  self-e.,  43ornbat.,  and  destruct- 
large  or  .vi^ryjarge,  will'pQSsess  enough  of  this  faculty  to 
comifiand  others  to  preserve  order,  and  will  evei>  scold  them 
fdi*  allowing  disorder,  but  will  not  keep  things  in  order  him- 
self,  and,  perhaps,  disarrange  the  things  of  others,  as*  well 
as  hiis  own. 

Small.— rOne  having  order  smaMj  will  .be  apt  tib  leave 
things  where  he  happens  to  use  them,  or  anywhere  else, 
either  in,  or  out  ofj^  their  proper  places,  and,' cons4?quently,. be 
greatly  troubled  to  find  them  again  when  he  wants  them, 
thus  subjecting  himself  to  much  inconvenience  and  delay  J 
will  operate  without  system,  and,  of  course,  without  despatch, 
and  thus  consume  much  time  in  accomplishing  but  little: 
but,  notwithstanding,  will  fail  to  amend,  or  to  feel  troubled 
with  disorder^  or  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  order  and 
system ;  and,  with  time  only  moderate,'  will  seldom  appor- 
tion' his  time  to  speeifick  objects,  and  generally,  be  behind- 
hand, in  fulfilling  his.engugem,ents,  plans,  and  appointments. 

The  descriptions  a.nd  combinations  under  order  largis  and 
very  large,  reversed,  will  apply  to  order  small. 

Very  small. — One  having  order  ver^  small/wiW  be  al- 
most insensible  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  systematick  ar- 
rangement ;  will  scarcely  notice  the  diflference  between  order 
and  disorder,  and  leave  whatever  he  may  have  occasion  to 
use,  scattered  about  in  utter  confusion. 

Location. — Order  is  located  under  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow, 

at  the  external  corner  of  the  eye,  and  beneath  the  origin  %of 

the  superciliary  ridge.     When  it  is  large  or  very  large,  the 

external  angle  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  forehead,  appeals 

9* 
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projeciingand  full,  tlie  eyebrow,  at  the  union  c(  the  tempoTsl 
lidge,  arched  and  elongated,  and.  sometimes  sharp ;  but, 
ynbcn  it  is  moderate  or  small,  the  extetnal  portion  of  the  eye- 
brow will  appear  straight  and  shortened..  The  thickness  of 
the  bone  in  this  portion,  increased  by.  the  temporal  ridge, 
causes  an  occasional  mistake  in  deciding  uppn  the  size  of 
this  organ.  ^  \ 

30.  calculation:  ' 

Intuitive  perception  df  the  relations  of  numbers  and  pre- 
poriioT^ — ability  to  reckon  figures  in  the  head — numerical 
computationr-^-numeration'-'-mental  arithmetic. 

In  addition  to  the  other  qualities  and  conditions  of  thinfn 
which  exist  in  nature,  ^^^e  na^wraZZy^ attach  to  them  numerical 
relations,  such  as  are  denoted  by  numbering  them  with  the 
signs  one,  two,  three,  and  so  on ;  adding  them  together ;  as 
four  and  three  make  seven ;  multiplying  them  j  as  four  times 
three  'are  twelve,  &c. :  and,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
such  calculations,  mankind  have  instituted  arbitrary  signs,' 
by  combining  which,  in  various  ways,  they  are  enabled  to 
express  these  numbers  with  great  accuracy  and  brevity. 
Since,  then,  these  relations  expressed  by  numbers,  actually 
exist  in  nature,  it  is  a  fair  induction  to  suppose,  that  the  hu- 
man mind  requires  a  primary  faculty  the  sole'  function  of 
which  is  to  comprehend  them,  and  apply  them  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life. 

That  the* mental  feculty  which  perceives,-  comprehends, 
and  applies  these  nlimerical  principles,  is  intuitive,  and  de- 
voted exclusively  to  this  class  of  funcdons,  is  moreover  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  extraordinary,  calculating  powers,  are 
often  found  to  be  possessed  by  individuals  whose  talents,  in  other 
respects,  are  quite  ordinary ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  ^men  of 
extraordinary  reasoning  and  othef  faculties,  are  frequently 
found  to  be  deficient  in  their  computing  powers.  Many 
striking  cases  of  both  kinds  have  (alien  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  authors,  some  of  which  will  be  stated  in  the 
chapter  upon  facts'. 

Largs. — One  having  calcu.  /af^«,  will  be  quick  to  compute 
figures,  and  be  able  to  perform  numerical  and  arithmeticfii 
calculations,  even  in  his  head,  with  accuracy,  facility,  and. 
despatch,  and  will  delight  in  the  study  of  figures,  and  l<e 
•n  expert  accountant. 
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Opw  havings  cal^u.  Jar^e,  with  cau*.  and  dompar.  alao 
large,  will  be  able  to  sfeizo  even  the  abstract  relatmns  of  nuiii^ 
bers  witi|  intuitive  ease,  and  to  solve  d^i^cult  problems  in  his 
head,  as  weU  as  on  the  slate,  and  will  sncceed  well  in  the 
higher  branches  of  arithmetick  and  matlwniaticks ;  be  quick 
to  detect  erroursin  the  calculations  of  others,  but  seidcton 
make  them  himself,  and  excel  both  in  the  reasonings  and  the 
figaring,.  parts  of  ahthmetick ;  and  be  able  ^  study  with 
\  success,  the  higher  branches  of  mathematicks ;  with  large 
order,,  individ.,  event.,,  and  imitat.  added,  is  capable  of  be- 
CQrtiing  a  good  accountant  and  book  keeper,*  and  of  casting 
pp  accounts  in  his  head,  which  others  would  be  obliged  to 
do^on  the  slate ;  and,  with  local,  and  cotist^ruct.  added,  will 
possess  all  the  natural  talents  Yequisite  for  the  study  of  sur- 
veying, geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  navigation,  astron- 
omy, conic k  se^ions,  &c. ;  will  be  deeply  interested,  and 
greatly  delighted,  in  studies  of  this  description;  possess  a 
remarkable  talent  for  prosecuting  and  practising  them;  and 
be  a  natural  mathematician  :  with  caus.  only  moderate,  and 
Individ,,  local,  and  forrti  large,  thoi^gh  he  may  be  good  in 
arith'/^  2iicky  and  quick  m  figures,  Vvill  be  poor  m  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematicks. 

Very  i4ARGE.-.-One  having  calcu.  vtry  large,  will  intni- 
tiveky  comprehend,  and  be^  able,  at  once,  to  solve,  almost  any 
arithmetical  problem  proposed  ;  go  through  with  difficult 
and  abstruse' arithmetical  problems  with  great  ease  and  perfect 
correctness ;  cast  up  accounts,  even  though  they  may  consist 
of  several  columns  of  figures,  and  substract,  divide,  and 
multiply,  with  several  figures  at  a  time;  calculate  chiefly  in 
his  head  without  a  pen  pr  pencil,  and.  even  whhout  the  aid 
of  rules ;  sei^e,  by  mtuition,  and  with  perfect  certainty,  upon 
his  conclusions,  and  be  impatient  at  the  errours  and  dulness 
of  those  wivh  oplj  Vnodemte  calcu. :  with  caus.,  con^par.,  indi- 
vid..  fe'rm,  size,  and  local,  large  or  very  large,  will  be  a  natural 
niathematician  of  the  first  order,  and  be  unrivalled  for  his 
mathematical  and  astronomical  powers;  can  solve,  in  his  hi^d,- 
the  most  abstruse  questions -even  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematicks,  and  will  be  passiortately  fond  of  these  stud- 
ies ;  can  perform,  with  wonderful  ease,  both  the  figuring,  ai^ 
the  reasomng,  parts  of  these  studies,  and  will  excel  both  m 
the  principles  and  the  details  of  mathematical  science ;  be 
great  in  the  demonstrAtions,  and  in  the  principles  involved, 
nd,  with  marrel.  moderale  or  email,  believe  nothing  which 
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be  cannot:  m€,  or  see  iDatbematically  d^monsiraied :  whh 
these  last-named  organs  only  moderate  or  full,  may  be,  like 
Zera  Col  burn,  unrivalled  in  his  arithmetical  or  calgulating 
powers,  and  readify^olve  all  nufnerieal  questions  propounded 
to  him ;  yet  will  be  unskilful  in  those  branches  of  the  math« 
ematicks  which  demand  the  higher  powers  of  reason  and  of 
thought,  &c. 

Full. — Out  having  fiill  calcu.,  thpugh  he  may  be  re- 
spectable, will  not  be  extraordinary,  for  his  quickness  an4 
correctness  in  performing,  numerical  calculations;  and, 
though  practice  may  make  him  rather  expert  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  calculi^tions,  yet  he  will  not  succeed  remarkstjbly 
well  out  of  this  line ;  will  not  be  able  intuitively  to  gryp 
the  results  of  cotnplicated  sums  or  problems;  may  succeed 
in  the  pursuit  of  arithmetick,  but  will  be  obliged  to  study  in 
order  to  succeed  weU ;  and,  with  a  high  degree  of  culture, 
may  become,  not  only  expert,  but  even  eminent,  as  an  arith- 
metician  and  accountant.   ^ 

The  influence  of  calcu.  full  in  combination,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  combinations  under  calcu.  large  and  very  large, 
modified  by  a  diminution'of  the  influence  of  this  faculty. 

MoDCRATE.-^One  having  calcu.  m^^dl^ra/e,  from  habit  and 
much  practice,  may,  perhaps,  become  respectable  as  an  ac- 
countant, and  in  arithmetical  calculations  generally,  yet  will 
not  readily  come  at  tb^  result  of  new  and  abstruse  questions; 
be  obliged  to  perform  his  calculations  with  his  pen  or  pencL 
in  his  hand,  and  progress  slowly  and  carefully,  ai  d  then 
make  an  occasional  mistake ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  will  dislike 
Dumerit'ar calculations  and  the  study  of  arithmetick:  with 
very  large  caus.  and  compar.,  though  he  may  be  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  reasonings^and  the  demotistrations  coctaine4 
in  the  mathematicks,  will  be  by  no  means  partial  to  the  mere 
figuring  pent,  and  will  make  his.  numerical  calculatiojM 
chiefly  by  the  help  of  reason,  and  the  cauU  and  effect  by 
which  they  are  governed ;  though  he  can  at  once  see  the 
force  and  application  of  the  rtdes,  and  comprehend  the  priikr 
cipies  of  arithmetick  and  of  mathematical  science  generally, 
will  consider  figures  rather  a  drudgery  than  a  delight;  with 
large  or  very  large  individ.,  form,  size,  local.,  imitat.,  and 
construct,  added,  will  be  naturally  a  first-rate  mathfmatician^ 
but  a  poor  arithmetician ;  be  passionately  fond  cf  tbe  study 
of  geometry,  surveying,  mensuration,  navigation,  astronomy 
Ac,  in  case  his  attention  be  called  to  them,  and  capa 


Ue  of  excelKng  in  them,  yet/ in  every  \iimg  m  figures  dis- 
coiuiected  with'  reason  <ind  demonstration,  hid  talents^  will  be 
inferiou^.  ^ 

SMALL.-^One  having  calcu.  small,  will  have  a.  strong 
aversion  to  figures ;  succeed  in  them  but  po6rly^  and  do  that 
only  with  great  labour;  be  slow,  and  often  incorrect, in  cast- 
ing up  accounts ;  can  add,  substract,  divide,*and  multiply, 
only  by  rule,  and.with  his  pen  or  pencil  in  his  hand;  and, 
though  he  may  go  through  a  mechanical  4K)urse  of  arith- 
metical calculations,  will  not  advance  rapidly,  npr  without 
great  effort.  One  having  calcu.  snaall.  with  large  or  very 
large  individ.,'  event.,  lang.,  ideal.,  and  compar.,  and  caus. 
only  full,  wiirb^  exceedingly  fond  of  reading,  of  poetry,  of 
works  of  fiction,. and  of  polite  literature,-  and,  with  large  or 
very  large  form,  size,  and  local,  added,  of  the  study  of  natu- 
ral history,  geography^  botany,  chymistry,  &c.,  yet  dislike 
arithmetick  exceedingly. 

"Very  smalL:-^— One  having  very  small  calcu.,  will  be  un- 
able tp  perceive  numerical  relations,  or  evep  to  perform  sim- 
ple, arithmetical  calculations;  will  find  e;ctreme  difficulty 
even  in  common  adding  and  substractimg,  multiplying  and 
'  dividing,  and  ,be  almost  unable  to  count. 

Location. — Calcu.  is  located  externally  from  order,  and 
a  little  lower,  at  the  external  termination  oif.the  arch  pi  the 
eye.     ^ 

31.  LOCALITY. 

Cognizance  of  the  relative  position  of  objects — recollection 
of  the  looks  of  places-^knowledge  of  the  geogra2>hical 
position  of  things,  the  points  of  the.compass,  Spc, 

Location,  or  relative  position,  like  form  and  size,  enters, 
into  the  constitution  of  things.  That  a  material  substance 
i^hould  exist  Y^rithout  any  Jocation,  or  relative  position  vt'wh 
respect  to  other  things,  is  both  inconceivable  and  impossible. 
Hence  the  necessity^of  some  faculty  the  exclusive  function 
of  -which  i&  to  perceive  and  apply  this  property  to  the  objects 
of  the  physical  world;,  and  the  same  train  of  ^|gument 
which  proves  that  form,  size,  weight,  or  any  of  tS^ other 
fecuUies,  is  a  separate  power  of  the  mind,  likewise  proves 
that  local,  is  also  an  innate,  primary  mental  faculty. 

Lakog. — One  having:  local,  large,  will  retain,  for  a  long 
t]m%,a  clear  and  distinct  impression  of  the  looks  of  the  placei^ 
he  hAS  seen,  and,  with  imitat.  and  lang.  also  large,  be  ^ble  to 
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give  a  correct  description  of  them;  can  forifi  correct  idefti 
of  places  which  he  has  not  seen  hy  hearing  them  described ; 
will  seldom  Ijise  himself,  especially  if  he  has  seen  the  place 
before,  and  .easily  retrace  his  steps;  can  calculate,  with  un-  - 
common  accuracy,  the  relative  positions  and  bearings  of  differ- 
ent places  ;/find  his  way  in  the  dark  with  ease ;  is  very  fond 
of  travelling,  of  .  visiting  places,  and  of  viewing  natural 
acenery,  and,  with,  acquis,  only  moderate,  and  ideal,  large,, 
will  spend  his  nfeney  very  freely  for  this  purpose  j'but,  with 
acquis,  large,  and  ideal,  only  moderate  or  full,  will  still  seek 
to  gratify  this  propensity,  though  at  a  cheaper  rate;-will 
travel  in  indifferent  and  cheap  conveyances,  and  take  up  with- 
inferjour  fare: 'with  self-e.,  approbat,  and 'ideal!  large  or 
very  large,  and  acqhis.  only  moderate  or  full,  will  be  ^ven 
extravagant  in  his  travelling  expenses,  and  always  journey 
in  the  best  style  he  is  able  to  reach:  with  ideal.,  irtilat.,  com- 
par.,  and  lang.  large  or  very  large,  will  recollect  places,  and 
be  able  to  give  a  correct  and  a  picturesque  description  df 
scenery,  roads,  &?c. :  with  large  or  very  large  inhab.,  will 
call  to  mind,  with  vivid  and  intense  feelings  of  delight,  the 
mountains,  hills,  dales,  fields^,  groves,  streams,  &c.  which 
he  was  wont  to  gaze  upon  in  his  childhood  or  juvenile 
days,  and  have  a  strong  desire  to  revisit  them :  w^ith  event, 
full,  or  even  deficient,  will  often  recollect  incidents  by  re- 
membering the  place  in  which  they  transpired,  and  also 
what  he  has  read,  by  calling  to-  mind .  its  location  upon  the 
page,  and  will  discover  uncommon  tact  in  finding  particular 
passages :  with  large  or  very  large  individ.  and  form,  will 
notice,  and  also' recollect,  the  houses,  trees,  rocks,  and  other 
objects  near  the  road  which  he  has  travelled,  and  not  only  be 
very  fond  of  the  study  of  geogfapfhy,  and  make  rapid  ad- 
vances in  it,  but,  with  large  or  very  large  form,  size,  .and, 
imitat.,  be  able  to  draw,  with  great  accuracy  and  skill,  maps, 
sketches  of  natural  scenery,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  local,  very  large,  with  large 
or  very  iarge  form,  will  retain  in  his  mind,  a  distinct  and 

Eerfect  Uteollection  of  the  appearance  of  nearly  every  place 
e  has  ever  seen,  and,  with  large  or  very  large  lang.,  give  a 
lively  and  correct  description  of  each,  and,  with  event  also 
large^e  excessively  fond  of  reading  travels,  voyages,  &c. ; 
can  recal  to  his  mind,  not  only  the  general  aspect  of  places 
which  he  has  seen,  but  will  distinctly  remember  the  geogra- 
phy, roads,  scenery,^  rocks,  houses,  and  other  tilings,  andv 
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tlsNy,  ihe  posMon  even  of  insignificai^t  objects }.  will  have  a 
Gne  taste  and  talent  ^r  pursuing  the  s^udy  of  geography,  ge- 
ology, (&c.,  and  will  be  likely  to  break  from  every  restraint 
to  indulge  his  roving,  sirpliing  desire. 

The  combinations  and  descriptions  under  local,  large, 
modified  by  an  increase.  o(  the  power  and  desires^  imparted 
by  local,  will  apply  to  this  faculty  vefy  large.  - 

FtJLL. — One  having  local,  full,  will  be  able  to  recollect 
places  with  considerable  distinctness,  yet  not  be  remarkable 
for  .this  power;  will  understand  the  relative  bearings  of 
places,  and  the  position  of  objects,  and,  unless  a  long  absence 
has  obliterated  the  impressions  which  they  have  madfe  upon 
this  faculty,  will  seldom  be  troubled  by  a  deficiency  of  it; 
yet  he  will  not  distinctly  recollect  objects  which  he  may  pass, 
unless,  from  some  cause,  they  particularly  arrest  his  atten- 
tion; »may  notice  and  recollect  important  things,  yet  be  apt 
to  forget  little  things :  with  large  or  very  large  individ.-,  w^ill 
Kave  a  strong  desire  to  travel  in  order  chiefly  to  gratify  his 
strong  propensity  to  examine  physical  objects,  and  partly  to 
see  places,  &c. 

The  combinations  and  descriptions  linder  local,  large,, 
modified  by  a  reduction  of  the  influence  of  local.,  will  gen- 
erally apply  to  this  faculty  full. 

Moderate. — One  having  wo^^era/g local.,  will  not  pay  par- 
ticular attention  tp  the  location  of  objects,  nor  form  or  retain 
very  distinct  notions  of  the  aspect  of  places,  roads,  &c:,  and, 
consequently,  be  often  at  a'  loss  to  find  such  places  as  he 
wishes,  to  go  a  second  time  to  obscure  places,  or  return  by  a  • 
given -road;  will  frequently  lose  his  w^ay,  especially  iri  cities 
and  forests,  and  sometimes  experience  considerable  inconven- 
ience and  delay  from  the  want  of  a  stronger  development  of 
this  faculty.  One  having  local,  moderate,  with  individ,  and 
ideal,  large,  will  appreciate  the  beauties  of  splendid  natural 
scenery,  yet  will  not.  retain  a  clear  and  correct  impression  of 
the  appearance  and  beauties  which  produced  the  delightful' 
impressions:  with  very  large  inhab.  and  only  fult  ideal.,  in- 
divid., and  hope,  will  seldom  go  from  home  unless  compelled 
by  urgent  business,  and  will  then  see  but  little  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  dread  the  fatigues  q£  travelling,  and  long  to  be  at 
his  journey!s  end :  with  acquis,  large,  will  dwell  pathetically 
upon  the  expenses  incident  to  journeying :  with  individ.  and 
forrh  only  moderate  or  full,  will  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  places  which  he  has  seeui  ^nd,  if  living  in  a 
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city,  fireqnently  pass  bis  own  door  without' knoAring  it;  and^. 

with  only  full  lang.  ajj'd  imitat.,  will  be;utterly  incapable  if 

giving  even  a  tolerably  correct  despription  oi  places  wliich 
e  may  have  seen  many  times. 

Smali^. — One  bavmg  local,  smdlly  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  recollect,  or.  return  to,  places ;  often  Ipse  his  way,  es- 
pecially in  woods,  cities,  or  streetb;  can  become  familiar  with 
plqces  only  by  seeing  them  many  times;  will  form  only  con- 
fused and  incorrect  ideas  of  the  geography  of  a  countly,  or  . 
the  appearance  and  localities  of  places  described  to  hijii ;  be 
often  uncertain  and  incorreqt  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass; 
consider  travelling  a  burden,  rather  than  a  pleasure;  havQ 
but  little  curiosity  to  see  different  places,  &c.  One  having 
local,  small,  with  form  and  individ.  small^  will  seldom, notice 
places,  and  then  not  distinctly  recollect  their  appearance ;  will 
seldom  observe  or  recollect  such  objects  as  he  may  pass  upon 
the  rpad ;  and  fail  to  remember  a  road  which  he  may  have 
often  travelled,  and  also  to  find  his  way  back,  &c.-:  with  form 
large  or  very  l.arge,  Will  frequently  recollect  the  countenances, 
of  persons,  but  will  be  utterly  unable  to  locate  thena :  with  large 
or  very  large  event.;  will  recollect  distinctly  that  he  has  read,' 
or  heaVd  of,  certain  occurrences,  yet  will  not  be  able  to  call 
to  mind  the  place  in  which  they  occurred,  or  where  he  read 
them,  &c. 

The  combinations  and  descriptions  under  local,  moderate, 
modified  by  a  r£duciion  of  the  power  of  local.,  and,  also,  those 
under  local,  large,  reversed,  will  apply  to  this  faculty  small. 

Very  small. — One  having  local,  very  ^mall,  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  any  clear 
ideas  of  the  relative  position  of  objects, -to  keep  the  right 
road  in  trs^velling,  or  to.  follow  the  same  road  back  when 
returning  on  his  journey;  be  greatly  perplexed  to  find 
any  particular  -  spot,  tree,  rock,  or  other  object,  even  on 
the  second  or  third  visit  to-it;  and  be  very  apt  to  lose  him* 
self,  especially  in  the  woods,  in  a  city,  &c. ;  and  find  his 
abilities  in  the  exercise  of  tliis  faculty,  directly  the  opposite 
of  hia  in  whom  local,  is^  large  or  very  large. 

LocATioN.-^Local.  is  located  directly  over  sfze  and 
weight,  and  nearly  above  the  internal  orbit  of  the  eye.  It 
extends  diagonally  in  the  di^ction  of  mirth.  The  frontal 
•iiius  sometimes  increases  the  apparent  size  of  this  organ; 
out  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  presented  in^  another  pop> 
tipn  of  the  work. 
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SPECIES  III. — Semi-perceptive  Faculties. 

These  faculties  periorm  a- class  of  functions  intermediate 
between  those  exercised  by  the  perceptive,  and  those  by  the 
reasoning,  faculties ;  and-  the  location  of  their  organs'  cor- 
responds with  their  character.  The  perceptive  faculties  take 
cognizance  of  material  objects-  and  their  various  physical 
properties,  such  as  their  form,  size,  weight,  colour,  &c.; 
whereas,  the  semi-perceptive  are  of  fi  more  subtle  nature, 
having  to  do  with  facts,  and  the  various  phenomena  produced 
by  physical  objects,  and  form,  as  it  .were,  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  reasoning  organs.  *  Eventuality,  for  example,  takes  cog- 
nizance of,  not  physical  objects  themselves,  but  their  actions^ 
and  the  incidents  and  events  thus  produced,;  time,  of  the  par- 
ticular ^^moi  in  which  these  events  occur;  language,  of  the 
vocal  sounds  employed  to  name  these  objects ;  and  tune,  of 
the  meledy  of  sounds  produced  by  them :  ancf  thus,  both  the 
perceptive  and  the  semi-perceptive  faculties  are  employed  as 
the  subordinate  agents  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  furnishing 
them  with  materials  \o  scan,  digest,  and  reflect  and  reason 
upon.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that,  in  the  mental  economy, 
the  functions  of  the  semi-perceptive  faculties,  are  no  less  im- 
portant than* those  of  the  perceptive,  especially  if  we.consid- 
er,  that  they  constitute  as  essential  a  part  of  the  intellectual 
machinery  when  viewed  as  a  whole. 

82.  EVENTOALITY. 

Memory  of  events — power  of  calling  to  mind  ihose  circum' 
stances,  occurrences,  incidents,  nutoricoL  facts,  ^c,  which 
have  previously  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  indimdisak 

It  has  been  shown,  that  to  notice  the  existence  i>f  material 
objects  and  their  various  qualities,  requires  a  set  of  feculties 
whose  various  functions  correspond  with  those  ascribed  to 
individuality,  form,  size,  and  the  other  perceptive  powers; 
and  that  this  requisition  is  the  imperative  demand  of  nat- 
ure— \7hkh  must  be  answered.  But  it  is  riot  only  true 
that  thinfa^s  exist,  and  posses*  various  properties,  but  equally 
80  that  they  act.  If,  then,  the  human  mind  requires  faculties 
whose  proper  functions  are  to  notice  the  existence,  conditions, 
and  properties  of  material  substances,  it  follows,  that  it  also 
requires  a  faculty  whose  function  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of 
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their  various  actu>ns^  and  other  pfaenomena.     In  phrcnplog 
ical  languajg^e,  the  faculty  that  performs  this  portion  ot-  the 
tDental  operations,  is  calJed  Evenlualiiy. 

The  importan'ce  of  such  a  faculty  as  eventuality,  in  the 
roentai  economy,  as  well  as  of  individuality,  and«  indeed,  of 
all  the  other  perceptive  and  semi-perceptjve  faculties,  may  be 
ferther  illustrated  by  noticing  some  points  in  the  process  of 
forming  ideas.  lo  order  successfully  to  apply  the  principle  , 
of  causation,  the  antecedent  cause  and  the  consequent  effect 
must  necessarily  both  be  before  the  mind  at  the  same  time, 
otherwise  a  comparison  of  them  would  he  impossibfe.'  In 
the  language  of  phrenology,  then,  individuality  notices  and 
recollects  the  physical  object  that  acts,  or  the  procuring 
cause,  and  eventuality,  the  consequent  aeiion,  or  phenomena 
produced  ;  and  then  comparison  and  caysality  compare,  con- 
trast, analyze,  and  draw  deductions  from,  the  materials  thus 
furnished  by  individuality  and  eventuality:  and  this  cdnsti- 
tutes  iUinking  or  reasoning.  The  same  princijpJe  applies  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  individuality  and  eventuality  with 
benevolence,  adhesivei^ess,  and  all  the  other  mental  faculties, 

Agajn,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  strengthened  by  a  refer, 
ence  to -the  intellectual  developments,  and  the  intellectual  ad* 
vancement,  of  children.  In  them  the  organs  of  ihdividuality 
and  eventuality  early  appear  largely  developed  and  exceea- 
ingly  active ;  and  almost  as  early,  com  par  isoi) ;  and  soon  after^ 
causality.  Individ ufiility,  aided  by  sight,  is  found  to  be  very 
husy  in  njoticing  objects ;  eventuality,  equally  so  in  remember- 
ing all  their  various  actions  and  other  phenomena ;  compar- 
ison, in  combining  and  comparing  these  things  or  notions 
brought  forward  by  the  first  two ;  and  causa  Iky,  in  prying 
into  their  nature  and  reason:  and  thus  the  process  of  form- 
ing ideas,  ^r  of  (kinking,  goes  foi'ward  at  a  rapid  rate.  And 
this  process  is  still  farther  extended  and  perfected  by  the  pro- 
gressive increase  and  activity  of  the  organs  of  form,  size^ 
colour,  calculation,  &c. 

Large. — One  having  event,  large,  will  have  "a  clcp.r,  a 
distinct,  and  a  retentive  memory  of  what  he  sees,  hears,  or 
toads ;  according  to  his  advantages,  will  possess  a  mind  well 
ftored  with  historical  and  scienlifick  facts,  with  the  news  of 
the  day,  and  nnrrntive  and  historical  information  generallyj 
will  seldom  be  troubled  with  forgetful ness,  or  with  an  indif- 
ferent or  indistinct  rerrqllection  of  circumstances,  incidenui, 
Ac  \  will  treasure  up  a  nch  fund  of  anecdotes  upon  sucli 
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•nljecttf  as  aro  interesting  ta  the  other  stroagef  faculties^  or 
of  snch  of  .them  as  have  come  within  the  range  of  hm 
knowledge ;  and,  with  large  lang.  added,  in  relating  them, 
will  hot  lail  to  mention  all  the  particulars;  and,  with  large 
concent,  also  added,  will  present  them  all  in  their  proper  or- 
ier ;  but,  with  concent,  moderate  or  small,  will  &il  to  connect 
the  several  circumstances  which  compose  a.  story  so  as  to 
give  it  unity ;  will  frequently  otnitlmportant  particulars,  or 
state  them  in  a  wrong  connexion,  and  thus  create  confusion, 
and  lessen  the  effect  of  his  narrative :  with  individ.,  lang., 
and  compar.  large,  will  show  a  marked  partiality  for  read- 
ing and  study/  and  succeed  well  as  a  general  scholar;  will 
be  able,  also,  to  make  a  good  use.  of  what  information  he 
may  possess,  and  have  a  happy  faculty  of  communicating  it 
to  others :  with  large  or  very  large  ideal.,  individ.,  form^size, 
local.,  and  comnar.,  and  full,  large,  or  very  large  cans.,  will 
possess  a  literal  passion  for  study,  reading,  the  pursuit  of 
chymistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  geography,  botany,  natural 
history,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  treasuring  up.  of 
facts ;  according  to,  his  advantages,  will  be  a  superipur  schol- 
ar ;  w  ill  allow  nothing  to  divert  him  from  literary  and  scien- 
tifick  pursuits;  will  be  even  enthusiastick,  remarkably  suc- 
cessful as  a  student,  and  have  a  great  amount  of  circumstan- 
tial information  upon  matters  and  things  in  general ;  with 
large  lang.  added,  can  converse  sensibly  and  fluently  upon 
almost  any  subject ;  with  full  concent,  "also  added,  .will  have 
a  happy  talent  for  4*.ompiling  and  arranging  facts,  for  investi- 
gating subjects,  and  attending  to  any  complicated  operation.; 
but,  with  cans,  only  full,  will  appear  to  know  a  great  deal,  yet, 
when  held  down  to  a  close,  logical  or  metaphysical  process 
of  reasoning,  will  betray  a  deficiency  of  mental  strength  and' 
power,  and  of  logical  acumen:  with  compar.  large,  will 
notice,  recollect,  and  be  able  to  compare,  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind :  with  lang.  very  large,  will  be  able  to  repeat  con- 
versations with  great  accuracy  and  clearness. 

VeHy  labor. — One  having  very  large  event,  will  pos- 
sess a  remarkfibly  clear,  distinct,  and  retentive-memory  of 
events  and  transactions,  and  even  of  all  the  minute,  and 
seemingly  unimportant,  circumstances  conn(*cted  with  them ; 
seldom  allow  any  thing  to  escape  his  recollection  ;  have  at 
command  more  facts  than  he  can  manage  to  advantage ;  hav« 
an  insatiable  desire  to  learn  all  that  is  to  be  learned ;  be 
given  quite  too  maqh  to  narration,  and' thus  frequently 
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weaicen  bis  arguments ;  make  a  short  story  long,  and  a  lonff 
one,  very  long,  by  relating  aU  the  little  particulars :  wiiE 
caus.  and  compar.  only  full,  will  have  a  great  fund  of  infor- 
mation, which,  however,  will  not  be  well  digested ;  be  rather 
a  bookworm  than  &  deep  thinker ;  attend  much  more  to  facts 
and  details  than  to  general  principles,  and  attempt  to  prove 
his  positions  ralher  by  narrating  facts,  than  by  logical  infer- 
ences ;  with  large  or  very  large  individ.,  will  see  all  that 
passes  around  him,  and  remember  all  he  sees,  and  thus  know 
a  great  deal,  &c. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  under  event,  large, 
modified  by  an  increase  of  the  power  of  events  will  apply  to 
this  organ  very  large. 

FuLL.^One  having  event,  fulli  will  have  «  respectable 
memory  of  incidents,  and  a  distinct  recollection  of  those  oc- 
currences to  which  his  attention  has  been  particularly  di- 
rected, yet  will  seem  to  be  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  those 
things  which  have  not  made  a  distinct  impression ;  when  he 
has  an  occasion  to  adduce  facts,  will  recur  to  them  with  tolera- 
ble correctness  and  facility,  and  seldom  majiiiest  a  striking  d^* 
ficiency  in  this  respect :  with  cans,  and  compar.  large  or  very 
large,  will  generally  be  able  to  command  and  colleeta  suffi- 
cient amount  of  facts  by  which  to  substantiate  and  illustrate 
his  arguments,  hut  will  reason  rather  than  narrate  ;  regard 
phenomena  chiefiy  in  connexion  with  those  principles  which 
produce  them;  and  remember  generals  much  more  than 
particulars  :  with  lang.  and  imitat.  large,  will  be  able  to  relate 
anecdotes  in  a  happy  style,  yet,  with  only  moderate  lang., 
imitat.,  and  concent,  will  relate  them  very  poorly,  and  have 
a  better  memory  in  reality  than  he  seems  to  have ;  will  re- 
collect the  substance  and  the  main  features  of  whatever  has 
passed  before  his  mind,  &.C.,  better  than  the  particulars. 

Moderate. — One  having  event  moderate,  will  be  less 
distinct  and  certain  in  his  recollection  of  incidents  and  oit* 
cumstances  than  one  with  large  event. ;  have  ralher  a  general 
than  a  particular  memory  of  facts  and  events,  and,  with 
cans,  and  compar.  large  or  very  large,  may  recollect  distinct- 
ly the  points  of  an  argument,  and  the  substance  of  what  he 
hears  or  reads,  yet  will  deal  more  in  general  principles  than 
in  phenomena,  and  argue  much  more  than  narrate ;  find 
eonsiderable  difiSculty  in  summing  up,  and  in  calling  to 
mind  particular  incidents,  or  in  going  into  details. 
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The  descripfions  and  combinations  of  full  event,  dimia- 
mheJ,  will  generally  be  foqnd  applicable  to  event,  moderate. 

Small.— 'One  having  event,  small,  will  often  fail  to  recol- 
lect in<;idents  and  facts,  and,  consequently,  to  do  impoitani 
things  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish ;  have  a  poor,  indis- 
tinct, and  confused  memory  of  occurrences  of  which  he  has 
beard  or  read,  and  even  oi  those  which  have  fallen  und«r 
his  own  observation ;  'will  seldom,  if  ever,  enter  into  the^ar- 
iiculars,  and  have  great  difficulty,  and  little  success,  in  at- 
tending to  details',  find  it  hard  to  command  the  knowledge, 
or  apply  the  talents,  he  really  possesses ;  can  l^arn  things  in 
general  only  with  great  labour  and  application,  and  even 
tfaeQf  with  caus.  and  compar.  large,  will  learn  principles 
much  sooner  than  phenomena ;  and  be  often  greatly  troubled 
to  call  to  mind  facts  which  he  wishes  to  employ. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  under  event,  moderate^ 
modified  by  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  event,  and  also 
the  descriptions  and  combinations  under  event,  large  or  very 
large,  reversed,  or  r«ad  with  the  addition  of  a  negative^  will 
describe  this  faculty  small. 

Very  small. — One  having  very  small  event.,will  forget 
almost  every  incident  or  phenomena  which  he  has  seen, 
heard  of,  or  read  of;  be  extremely  confused  and  uncertain  in 
attempting  to  call  to  mind  almost  any  occurrence,  and  sufier 
Tery  great  loss  and  inconvenience  from  a  deficiency  of  this 
fiiculty.    • 

Location. — ^Event.  is  located  about  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  When  the  surrounding  organs  are  laVge  and 
event,  only  full,  there  will  be  an  apparent  depression  just  above 
Individ,  and  between  the  two  lobes  of  local.,  which  will  re- 
ault  rather  from  the  size  of  the  surrounding  organs,  than 
from  an  absolute  deficiency  of  event.  In  children,  the  organ' 
is  generally  large  or  very  large,  and  gives  a  full  and  spher- 
ical form  to  this  part  of  the  forehead,  while  the  correspond* 
ing  depression  often  observable  in  men,  is  an  evidence  of  a 
deficiency  of  it.  The  tenacious  memories  of  children,  com- 
pared with  tha  more  obscure  memories,  and  palpable  forget* 
fulness,  of  men,  furnish  both  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Ijhrenology,  and  a  happy  illustration  of  the  faculty  in  ques* 
tioa. 
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33.  TIME. 

Cognizance  of  succession — that  mental  p&tter  which  no 
iiccs  and  recolUcts  the  lapse  of  time,  aiid  therelativt 
distance  of  time,  and  order  of  succession,  in  which  event 
transpire. 

The  phenomena  of  succession,  or  the  kpse  of  time,  com* 
pose  a  part  of  thut  system  of  things  to  which  ipan  is  adapted, 
and  enter  into  that  condition  in  which  he  is  placed  on  earth. 
Day  and  night  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and 
approaching  seasons  tread  upon  the  heels  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and,  in  their  turn,~  retire  to  make  room  for  their  sue* 
cessors.  Generation  after  generatipn  passes  away,  and 
sleeps  with  those  beyond  the  flood.  The  present  instantly 
becomes  the  past;  and,  were  it  not  for  this  wonderful  ar* 
rangement,  there  would  be  but  one  eternal,  monotonous  n4iw, 
(a  thing  impossible,  and,  to  us,  inconceivable,)  without  any 
change  or  succession,  either  of  birth  or  death,  or  days,  sea- 
sons, years,  or  ages. 

The  wisdom  which  devised  this  arrangement  of  chrono  • 
logical  succession,  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment ;  and  the 
necesshy  of  some  faculty  in  man  by  which  he  is  Qualified  to 
perceive  this  state  of  things,  and  enabled  to  adapt  nimself  to 
it,  is  equally  apparent  In  deciding  upon  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  any  uncertain  a  prir 
ori  inferences,  but,  by  the  unerring  evidence  of  facts,  -are 
assured  of  the  existence  in  the  huip&n  mind,  of  such  a  fao- 
ulty  as  time. 

In. common  with  all  others  who  have  inquired  at  the  shrine 
of  nature  touching  this  subject,  the  authors  have  seen  many 
mdividuals  who,  seemingly  without  an  efTort,  are  able  to  tell 
tne  year,  and  even  the  day,  of  almost  every  birth,  death,  or 
particular  event  which  has  come  to  their  knowledge;-  how 
old.ev«ry  person  is  whose  age  they  have  ever  learnrd ;  what 
time  every  house  in  their,  neighbourhood  or  town  was  erect- 
ed ;  and  the- exact  time  of  the  occurrence  of  nearly  alKtheir 
village  affairs  and  business  transactions.  They  have  also  seen 
hundreds  of  others  who,  without  consulting  the  family  record, 
could  not  tell  either  their  own  ages,  or  those  of  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  even  those  of  their  own  children.  Though 
they  might  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  certain  occurrencei^ 
hey  could  never  recollect  when  they  took  place. 


On  the  other  hand,  they  Ipiow/a  gentleman  who  is  accua* 
tomed  to  relate  many  anecdotes,  and  who  is  always  partieur 
lar  to  mention  the  year,  month,  and  dsly  of  the  month,  and, 
iometimes,  even  the  time  of  the  day,  on  which  the  event  re- 
lated, look  place:  and  thisjs  done  because  it  is  perfectly 
easy  and  natural  for  him  to  do  so— his  organ  of  lime  is  very 
large.  They  were  recently  in  company  with  a  lady  in  whom 
this  organ  was  decisively  small,  and  who,  when  asked  how 
long  she  had  been  married,  replied,  with  perfect  honesty, 
••  about  three  years ;"  but^  upon  reflection,  she  concluded  it 
was  only  two,  ^  Not  quite  confident,  however,  of  her  correct- 
ness, she  appealed  to  her  husband,  and  ascertained  that  it  was 
only  one :  and  even  then  she  could  not  tell  the  month  in 
which  their  marriage  took  place.  They  know  persons  who 
can  waken  at  any  time  of  night  which  they  may  choose  to 
appoint,  and  also  tell  very  nearly  the  hour  of  the  day  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  sun  or-atitne-piece ;  and  others,  again,  who 
are  almost  entirely  'uncons(!ious  of  the  flight,  of  time  evea 
when  awake.  For  these  eflTects  there  must  be  some  cause  ] « 
and,  since  this  power  of  observing  and  recollecting  the  chro- 
nological relations  of  events,  the  time  ocicupied  by  soundisi, 
Ac,  is  found  to  be  proportionate  to  a  certain  development  of 
the  brain,  the  induction  that  time  constitutes  an  innate  and 
primary  mental  power,  seems  to  be  perfectly  logical. 

Large. — One  having  lime  large,  will  notice  and  remem- 
ber very  accurately,  the  relations  of  time  in  which  certain 
occurrences  stand  with  each  other,  or  how  long  one  thing 
happened  before  or  after  another ;  without  the  aid  of  a  time- 
piece, be  able  to  tell  very  nearly  what  time  of  the  ^ay  or 
night  it  is ;  can  waken  from  sleep  at  such  an  hour,  or,  per- 
haps, minute,  as  he  may  wish ;  will  generally  be  in  season, 
recollect  his  appointments,  and,  if  possible,  fulfil  them  ;  set 
aparf  certain  davs  or  periods  for  doing  particular  things,  and 
be  likely  to  perform  them  at  the  appointed  lime;  be  regular 
at  his  meals,  and  in  all  his  business  operations,  &c. ;  and 
excellent  in  chronolpgy. 

One  having  timejarge,  with  large  event,  will  have  a  dis 
tinrt  recollection  both  of  .particular  circumstances,  and^  alsia^ 
of  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and,  with 
large  calcu.  added,  will  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
chronology  and  dates  of  such  events  as  have  come  to  hi» 
|cno\yledg^  the  ages  of  persons,  &c.:  with  large  or  very 
large  lang!,  ideal.,  and  compar.,  Yi^ili  pay  particular  attontion 
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to  the  rhpme  mid  measure  of  poetry,  and  be  exceedingly  ftn 
•noyed  if  either  is  imperfect ;  and,  with  only  full  cans,  aaded, 
will  look  more  to  the  ^ra/ptry  of  poetry  than  to  the  more 
enduring  qualities  of  sense  and  substance;  if  he  attempt 
to  compose  poetry,  may  make  good  rhymes,  yet  his  produc- 
tions will  be  ephemera]  and  gaudy,  rather  than  substantial 
find  excellent ;  but,  with  large  caus.  added,  will  excel  in  sen 
timent,  measure,  style,  rhyme,  and  power  of  thought:  with 
tune  large,  will  keep  the  beat  in  musick,  and  be  very  fond 
of  dancing,  and,  with  imitat.  also  large,  will  easily  learn  any 
particular  figure,  and  keep  the  step  perfectly,  &c. 

Very  large. — One  having  verp  largetimey  will  possess 
a  wonderfully  accurate  and  precise  memory  of  the  time 
when  certain  things  occurred,  of  dates,  ages,  business  trans- 
actions, &c. ;  how  long  one  thing  happened  before  or  after 
another ;  the  state  of  the  weather  upon  certain  days ;  the  pre- 
cise period  of  historical  events ;».  and,  in  short,  will  be  a  real 
ehronologist,  to  whom  a  reference  will  be  had  by  all  who 
»know  him  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  chronology  of 
events,  &c. ;  and  will  manifest,  only  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
all  the  qualities  described  under  time  large. 

The  combinations  and  descriptions  under  time  large,  mod- 
ified by  an  increase  of  the  power  and  manifestations  of  time, 
will  apply  to  time  very  large. 

Full. — One  having  time  fidl,  will  have  a  respectable 
memory  of  dates,  and  yet,  with  event,  large,  be  much  more 
correct  and  certain  in  regard  to  the  minute  particulars  of  the 
occurrence  itself,  than  of  the  precise  time  of  the  occtirrence ; 
iv\\\  ordinarily  be  punctual  to  his  appointments,  and  seldom 
discover  a  deficiency  of  this  faculty,  and  yet,  seldom  manifest 
this  power  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  of  time  large,  modified 
by  a  diminution  of  time,  will  apply  to  time  full.    - 

Moderate. — One  having  time  moderate,  though  be  may 
remember  short  intervals  of  time  very  well,  will  forget  th68e 
that  are  longer,  or  have  rather  an  indistinct  idea  of  the  chron- 
ological order  and  relations  of  time  in  which  certain  events 
occurred;  forget  dates  and  ages,  and  be  unable  to  tell  with 
much  accuracy  the  time  of  the  day*  or  month :  with  event 
large,  though  he  may  remember  certain  circumstances  with 

Crfect  accuracy,  will  not  have  a  distinct  or  positive  recot 
:tion  of  the  time  wh«n  they  occurred,  or  how  long  one  eveOI 
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Imppened  l)efore  or  after  another ;  and  wifl  have  only  a  gew 
eral  idea  of  the  intervals  between  certain  events.      •  * 

^MALL. — One  having  time  small^  will  be  very  forgetful  as 
to  the  time  when;  find  it.difiicult  to  remember  the-  ages  in 
his  own  fecQily,  or  even  his  own  age,  and  be  frequently 
obliged  to  consult  family  and  other  records  in  order  lo  ascer- 
t*vin  these  and  similar  points ;  have  only  a  general/  and  a 
very  incorrect,  memory  of  dates*  can  seldom  tell  the  time 
«)f  the  day  without  the  sun  or  a  time-piece,  or  even  the  day 
of  the  month  ot  week ;  will  be  the  reverse  of  one  with  time 
large : ,  with  alirtient.  large,  may  calculate  the  time  of  the 
day  quite  correctly*  by  his  appetite,  and  be  punctual  *to  his 
meals  ;  or  punetuAl  when  some  other  feculty  quickens  the  - 
\ction  of  time,  yet,  in  general,  will  discover  a  marked  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect ;  and*  will  be  poer  in  chronology. 

Very  small. — One  with  time  very  small,  will  seldom^  if 
ever,  notice  the  chronological  order  of  events  as  they  pass; 
h^ve  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  suc- 
cession and  dates :  with  aliment,  only  moderate,  will  even 
forget  the  time  of  his  meats :  with  event,  moderate,  will  have  * 
a  most  miser  able  memory  holh  of  circumstances  ^nd.of  dates :, 
forget  his  own  age,  and  most  of  the  circiimstjinces  connectea 
even  with  his  own  history,  and  thus  be  a  constant  sufferer 
from  -this  cause. 

Location. — Time  is  located  directly  above  colour,  and  a 
little  externally  from  locality.  • 

34.  TUNE. 

Stnse  of  melody  and  hakmony  of  sounds— -^bbUity  to  learn 
tunes  and  detect  di^ords. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  it  has'  been  shown,  that  Jiear* 
ing  cannot  produce  musick,  any  more  than  seeing  can  gfivc 
a  just  conception  and  judgment  of  colours,  but  that  a  con* 
ceptv>n  of  the  melo^  arising  from  a  succession  of  sounds, 
must  depend  upon  anotherdistinctfaculty  of  the  mind.  That 
those,  indeed,  who  possess  an  equally  peirfect  auditory  and 
yocal  apparatus,  difier  widely  iatheir  musical  talents,  is  prov- 
ed by  every  votary  of  harmonious  sounds,  as  well  as  by  every 
common  observer,  from  the  days  of  Orpheus  down  to  those 
of  Haydn,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Catalini. 

Th|it  the  feculty  of  musick  is  innate  and  primary,  and  man« 
iftsts  its  power  in  different  individuals  in  proportion  to  a^r* 
10 
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dculai^  devdopment  of  the  brain,  is  a  &et  fully  establi^hjed. 
5y'the  obserra^ions  of  phrenologist;s.  Tbeyhave  exaniihed 
<he  heads,  busts/ or  portraits,  of  GlQck,  Zumsteg,  Dussek, 
Mozart,  Yiotti,  Rosini,  Crescentmi,  and  Catalini,  Hande], 
and  Haydn,  and  of  many .  other  celebrated  musical  per* 
formers  or  singers,^and  have  found  an  extreme  development 
of  the  organ  of  tune  in  all  of  them.  The  authors  have  seen 
many  children,  even,  in  which  the  organ  was  largely  devel- 
oped, that  were  able  to  catch  and  turn  tunes  soon  after  they 
began  to  talk ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  aduhs  in  whom  the 
organ  wds  small,  that,  after  the  most  laborious  efforts  under 
the  most  able  instyucters,  were  utterly  unfible  to  turn  a  tune, 
or.  even  distinguish  one  .tune  from  another. 

The  naturaV language  of  musick  is  universal,  or,Jn  othei 
words, soundsthat  are  melodious  to^ne  nation, are  meaeurably 
80  to  another ;  which  shows  not  only,  that  the  principles  ol 
musick  exist  in  nature,  but,  that  the  human  mind,  in  order  to 
adapt  itself  to  these  principles,  must  necessarily  possc^ss  an 
innate  fiaiculty  whose  proper  function  it  is  to  perceive  and  ap- 
ply them :  and  hence  it  is,  that  what  constitutes  melody  and 
harmpny  of  sound  to  the  Englishman,  is  no  less  so  to  the 
Swede,  to*the  wild  rover  of  the  desert,  and  to  him  who  in- 
habits the  islands  of  the  sea.  Some  nations,  however,  as. 
weU  as  individuals,  are  more  musical  than  others,  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  larger  developmerit  of  the  oj-gan  of  tune. 
In  this  respect,  the  Italians  and  Germans  excel  the  Span- 
iards, Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Otaheitans ;  and  the 
authors  have  noticed,  that  this  organ  is  generally  very  large 
in  negroes ;  which  exactly  corresponds  with  their  wonderful 
musical  propensity  and  talent. 

These  remarks  will  sho\V  the  utter  folly,  not  to  say  ab- 
surdity, of  that  modern,  fashionable  prejudice  \Khich  demands 
that  musick  shall  be  taught  to  young  ladies  indiscriminaiel^^ 
tmd  without  the  least  regard  to  the  natural  talent,  or  defect, 
of  the  individual  in  this  respect,  arid  which  condemns  many 
a  lovely  female  to  waste  years  of  precious  tinie  in  what  is  ta 
her  an  intolerable  drudgery,  and  one  that  nature  never  plan- 
ned for  her. 

Large. — One  having  largetune,  will  be  able  easily  to  catch 
lanes  by  hearing  them  sung  a  few  tftnes  over,  and  to  strike 
correctly  their  key  note;  has  a  correct  musical  ear,  and, 
with  a  good  voice,  can  eaisily  becoip^  a  good  singer,  or  a  good 
perfiMrmer  upon  musical  instruments;  delights  to  listen  to 
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jDH  (ood  musicktao^' can  easily  detect  a  discord^  &c.   Oneharr 

^  ing  Iflirge  tune,,  with  large  i^e^.,  will  not  only  be  extremely 

])^  fond  of  ^ood  musick,  \aA  will  impart  a  richness,  and  pathos^ 

)j^  and  melody  to  his  musical  perfornirances  which  are  calculat* 

^4  ed  to  move  the  heart;  with  large  time  added,  will  be  a  me* 

1^  lodious  singer,  and  add  new  charms  to  his  musick. by  keep- 

Jei^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  correctly ;  but,  with  time  small,  will  have  an 

.1^  excellent  musical  ear,  aCcdinpanied  witix  much  melody  and 

^k^.  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  gf^tly  in  iimt^  and,  when  singing  in 

j^l  company,  generally  sing  too  slowly :  with  combat  and  de- 

'  ^  .  struct,  large  or  vefy  large,  will  deKght  greatly  in  martial 

^^  ^  musick,  and  1)e  highly  excited  by  the  stirring  notes  of  the 

^  fife,  tKe  drum,  the  bugle,.  &c. :  with  adhes.  and  ideal,  large, 

^  will  be  very  fond  of  songs,  and  be  able  to  sing  them  to  ad* 

•  ^  miration;  and,  with  large  or  very  large  time  and  hope  add* 

i'^,  ed,  will  he^ highly  delighted  with  dancing  tun^,  and,. in 

^"S  dancing,  precisely  keep  tbe  step,  and  be  gay  and  cheerful  in 

i "J*!;  the  "assembly  room,'* . and  enjoy  the  cotillion  party,  &c.,  be* 

ivlvji  y^"4  roeasure:  with  hope  small,  and  ven.,  conscien.,  and 

rtfi^j  adhes.  large  or  very  large,  will  prefer  plaintive  airs,  minot 

£fli*^.  moods,  solemn,  devotional  musick,  &c. ;  and,  with  hope  largo 

ies*  '  even,  \yill  still  prefer  splenin  tunes,  yet  select  those  of  a 

;  i^  cheerful,  lively  air:  with  large  or  very  largo lang., can  easi- 

.  V/^  ly  associate  tunes  with  the  words  set  to  them/and  thus  read- 

ifff^..  »iy  commit  aongs,  hymns,  &c.,  so  as  to  sing  them  by  rote. 

:'ti5*  In  learning  tunes,  and  in  singing  theiii  with  words,  the  or- 

jX'  ^?.  pan  of  lang.  renders  very  important  assistance. .  The  sav^e 

iOtf  ^.  18  aI*«o  true  of  ir:iitat.,  which  givea.the  proper  expression  to 

V  ^^  a  musical  performance,  enables  the  performer  to  imitate  dif- 

-5-x*^  ferent  kinds  x>f- style,  &p.                                                        * 

Very  LARaE.-r-One  having  tunet^er^  large^  will  be  able 

^  j/  to  learn  tunes  by  bearing  them  once  or  twice  repeated,  and 

^•^  will  never  forget  them ;  is  filled  with  ecslOfSy^  or  completelv 

^^^  carried  away,  with  good  musick,  but  cannot  endure.a  discord, 

^<*  or  an  awkward -or  artificial  singer  or  plfiyer;  produces  & 

^^^  powerful  impression  upon  the  feelings  of  those  who  listen  to 

^t^  bis  performances,  and  literally. charms  them,  &c. 

^^f  One  having  tune  very  large,  with' large  or  very  large  ad* 
lies.,  ideal.,  ven.,  hope,  imitat,,  time,  lang.,  individ.,  weight, 

^^fT  and  coiupar.,  wjll  be  a  natural  musician  of  the  first  order ; 

g^i^  be  pre-eminent  for  his  musical  taste  and  talent ;  pour  forth 

^^4^  Ais  whole  soviin  the  tno9t  melting  and  voluptuous  strains  of 

^^f^  melody  and  harmony,  so  as  often  to.  overcome  the  hearer  \ 
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learn,  an  it  were,  by  irttuitibn,  to.play  upon  any  muslf  al  In* 
strument;  perform  16  admiration  all  kinds  of  music ky  par*  \ 

ticuiar)y  sentimental  pieces,.  Irish  aifs,  Scotch  melodies,  and  | 

other  pieces  of  kindred  sympathy  and  pathos;  and'\viU  bu  ] 

able  to  compose  musick  characterizec^  by  sehfiment,  pathos,  f 

and  the  soul  of  melody..  ^     "    .  \ 

Full.— One  having  tune  Jull/yviW  b^  able,  with  consid- 
••.:,)  le  practice,  to^  learn  tuneS  bot]i  by  note,  and.also  by  the 
ear ;  may  be  called  a  good,  and  even  a  supetiour,. singer,  y^'t,* 
for  any  jnusical  talent  he  may  possess,  will  be  indebted  as 
much  to  art  and  science  as  to  nature ;  with  the  aid  of  notes,  » 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles,  may  be  iible  to  read 
musick  correctly,  and  even  sing,  at  first  sight,  almost  any 
piece  of  musick  presented  to  him,  yet  hi$  musical  perform- 
ances will  be  characterized  more  by  accuracy  than  melody 
nxid  pathos.  One  having  tune  full,  with  large. of  very  laigc 
ideal,  will  be  highly  delighted  \vith  good  musick,  and  have 
a  correct  musical  -ear,  and  impart  a  peculiar  softness  to  his 
singing,  and,  with  large  imitat.  ladded,  be  capable  of  becom-  1 

ing  a  good  singer,  if  not  a  superiouf  musician ;  can  readily 
imitate  different  kinds  of  style,  &c. :  with  the  moral  senti- 
ments large,  may  experience  muchiervour  of  devotion  while  | 
singing,  and  irtipartthis  feeling  to  his  musical  displays :  with 
lang.  large,  in  calling  to  mind  various  tunes,  will  be  greatly 
assisted  by  recollecting  the  i^rds  set  to  them,  and' will  find  ' 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  learn  tunes disconnecled  with  words:' 
with  lang.  moderate  or  small,  wi41  receive,  in  learning  turies, 
Tery  little  aid  from  lang.,  and  fail  somewhat  in  applying  words' 
to  m'lsical  sounds :  with  compar.  large  or  very  large,  will, 
ritdily  decide  between,  what  tunes  and  words  a  harmony  of  ^ 
sentiment  exists ;  and,  with  large  ven.  added,  when  a  hymn 
is  given  but,  will  be  able  to  select  the  most  appropriate  tune, 
and,  with  imitat.  also  large,  to  sing  it  in  such  a  mannei  as  to 
convey  thensentiments  and  feelings  expressed  in  the  words, 
&c.                        ^       ' 

The  addflional  combinations  and  descriptions  of  tune  fall, 
may  be^nferred  from  those  under  tune  large,  the  power  and 
the  manifestations  of  tune  being  diminished. 

Moderate. — One  having  tune  moderate,  may,  perhaps, 
learn  to  read  musick  readily  by  note,  but  will  be  obliged  to 
labour  hard  to  effect  even  this ;  be  obliged  <o  hear  tunes 
many  times  repeated  before  he  can  learn  them  by  rote,  and 
will  then  forget  them  unless  he  sings  them  firequaitly ;  may, 


peTOiips,  be  ^  respectable  singer,  bjH  will  be  indebted  for  this 
tsttent  much  more  to  science. aod  application  than  to- nature : 
will  sing  more  by  the  rules  of  musick  than  by  his  ear,  ana 
pe  generally  obii§[ed  to  have  his  book  before  him ;  will  be 
rather -a  mechanical  than  a  natural  singer.;  and  will  fail  to 
impart  melody  and  pathos  to  his  musical  perfc^Tmances,  and 
to  kindle  or  jneU  the  soul. 

One  having  tune  rtioderate,  with  ideal,  large  or  very  large^ 
^U  listen  with  rapture  to  ^^i.  musicj^-,  yet  none  will  prlease 
irim  except  musirk  of  the  first  order  f  will  be  very  unpleas* 
antly  affected  by  ^iscord,  and  perhaps  b«  a  good  jiidge  of 
musick,  ^ei  will  not  be  a*  good  of  a  great,  performer^  himself. 

Shall.: — One  having  tune  'smaU^  with  much  effort,  may 
learn  to  sirfg  and  play  ttfnes,  yet  wifl  beonly  an  automatlck, 
^  mechapical,  indiferent,  and  unsuccejssful  musician,  and  will 
be*  unable  to  make  melody,  or  to  learn  tunosby  the  ear :  with 
large  or  very  large  ideal.,  wrll  listen  with  delight,  to  good  mu- 
sick, yet  be  slow  to  distinguish  one  tune  from  another,  andgea* 
erally  be  insensible  to  the  higher  charms  of  excellent  musick^ 

The  cbmbincuions  and  descriptions  under  tune  moderate, 
modified l)y  a  reduction  of  the  influence  of  tune,  and  those 
under  tune  large  or  "very  large,  reverstd/ or  read  with  the 
addition  of  a  negative,  will  generally  apply  to'  this  organ 
small. 

Very  small. — One  having  tune  very  smalls  will  "be  un- 
able to  strike  a  note  correctly,  ahd  even  to  distinguish  one 
I  tune  or  one  note  fronv  another :  with  mirth,  large,  will  be 

I  likely  to  ridicule  a  musical  taste  or  an  amateur  in  musick, 

or  be,  at  least,  indifferent  to  musk:k,  if.  uot  really  disgusted 
I  ,      with  it.  •     •  ' 

Location. — ^Tiine  is  located,  in  adults,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  above  the  organ  of  calcu.,  and  within  the 
^  arch  of  the  superciliary  ridge.  The  location  of  tune  is  so 
much  affected  by  the  size  of  the  surrounding  organs,  and  its 
external  appearance,  h^  the  temporal  muscle  which  passes 
over  it,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  children,  the  authors  are 
not  always  able  to  decide  correctly  upton  its  size.  It  may 
also  be  added,  that  a  good  voice  adds  greatly  to  good  musick, 
and  is  therefore  frequently  mistaken  for  a  musical  ear  or  Utl» 
ent.  Others,  again,  in  whom  the  organ  is  only  moderate,  are 
tolerable  singers,  but  are  indebted  for  this  talent  chiefly  to 
science  and  prctctiee. .  Hence  many  correct  decisions  upon 
tune,  are  considered  erroneous. 
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35.  LANGUAGE. 

power  of  communicating  ideas  by  means  of  partiemlar 
signs — memory  of  words — recollection  qf  arbitrary  Hgns^ 
as  expressive  of  ideas.  .   - 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  Great 
Atifhor  of  our  being  has  seen  fit,  in  varioud  ways,  to  distin- 
jpQish  man  from  "  the  beasts  that  perish ;"  and  one  of  th^so 
distinguishins^  characteristicks,  is  most  strikingly  displayed 
in  his  power  of  speech.  Without  a  fiicalty  by  means  of 
which  to  communicate  to  his  fellow^men,  his  thoagbts,  feel- 
ings, and  desiresv  man  would  'be  incapable  ol  any.  consider- 
able degree  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  and  of  carrying 
on  those  vast  schemes  and  projects  by  whic^  the  face  of  {he 
earth  is  subdued  and  cultivated,  and  the  beasts  of  the*£c4d 
brought  under  subjection  to  him^^ — by  which  the  forest  bows 
to  his  mandate,  and,  in  its  stead,  th«  cultivated  farm  blooma 
like  a  garden — ^by  which  science  and  the  arts  fiourfsh,  com- 
merce springs  into  life,  and  cities,  kingdoms,  and  r^ublicks 
burst  forth  in  all  their  magnificence  and  glOry. 

The  signs  of  language  are  of  two  kinds,  natural  and-arti- 
ficial.  The  natural  signs  are  common  both  to  man  and  the 
lower  order  of  animals,  and  are  understood  by  each  species 
of  animals  by  the  operations  of  the  instinctive  principled  of 
its  nature.''  In  brutes,  these  natural  signs  are  employed,  for 
example,  in  the  bleating  of  a  lamb,  the  neighing  of  a- horse, 
and  the  chirping  of  a  bird ;  and  in  man,  in  that  expression  of 
vpice  and  feature  whidh  he  uses  in  sighing,  groaning,  laugh-' 
ing,  crying,  and  in  the  use  of  all  that  class  of  serai-articulate 
sounds  cctlled  interjections.  But  the  gneind  distinction  be- 
tween the  faculty  of  language  in  man  and  the  same  faculty 
inth«  brute  creation,  consists  in  the  ability  of  the  former  to. 
make  use  of  distinct,  uriictUate  sounds,  which  we  call  spee^.h, 
as  signs  of  his  ideas,  whereas,  the  ability  of  th$  latte.r  is  coil- 
fined  to  the  use  of  inarticulate  souads. 

For  the  more  extensive  and  perfect  transmission  of  thought, 
the  superionr  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of  man  have  also  ena*> 
bled  him  to  invent,  and  employ  by  common  consent^  various 
sets  of  artificial  sounds  Called  words,  or  vocal  or  Artijiciai 
language;  and,  moreover, to  institute  certain  arbitrary  signs 
by  means  of  which  to  represent  these  words  to  tha  eye, call- 
^  written  hngusige. 


That  the  power  of  speech  in  mi^n,  or^hlacopiq  verborum, 
la  primitive,  and  depenas  upon  a  distinct  faculty  of  themind^ 
18  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  greatly  differs  ki  difiereat  ia« 
diviliuals,  andcannot,  therefore,  be  the^  result  of  educatioa 
alone,  but  must  originally  be  possessed'  by  them  in  various 
degrees  of  strength.  Weie  it  not  so,  each  individual  would 
display  this  power  in  proportion  to  his  cultivation  of  the  Sc- 
ully ;  but'such.is'by  no  means  the  case.  We  oflen  see  child* 
ren  that  have  received  little  or  ho  instruction,  learn  the  use 
ttod  application. of  words  with  a  facility  and  accuracy  alto- 
gether wonderful ;  and  others  again  upon  which  a  supera* 
butidant  amount  of  instruction  has^  been  bestowed^  that  re- 
main extremely,  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  commanding  words  enough  to  express  their  ideas 
with  eveii  common  pifopriety. 

We  see  persons,  bIso,  who  have  studied  many  languages, 
received  all  the  advantages  of  instruction  from  the  greatest 
linguists,  and  wasted  lorig  nights  over  the  midnight  lamp, 
and  yet,"  when  they  come  to  express  theinselves  in  their  mo- 
ther tongue,  often  display  a  style  marked  with  barrenness^ 
stiffness,  and^ impropriety;  whereas,  others  who  have  enjov* 
ed  no  such  advantap^es,  are  able  to  speak  and  write  in  a  style 
botli  copious  and  eloquent 

Some  persons  are  able  to  repeat  a  page  verbatim  after 
having  read  it  biit  two  or  three^  times  over;  whilst  others, 
aguin,  cannot  repeat  it  after  having  read  it  as  many  hundred 
iimes. 

And  now  let  us  ask,  whether  these  facts  at  all  accord  with 
the  metaphysical  notion  of  some,  that  language  is  wJiolly  ar* 
tificial,  or  conventional.  If  so,  language  should  display  it- 
seisin  individuals  of  equal  talents,  in  an  exact  proportion  to 
its  cultivation :  but  this  has  clearly  been  shown  not  to  be  the 
case.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  the  power  of  lan- 
guage or  speech,  depends  upon  a  primary  &culty  of  the 
mind,  and  that  it  is  as  natural  for  man  to  employ  language^ 
as  it  is  vidon,  or  hearing,  or  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind. 

Many  remarkable  instances  of  an  extraordinary  manifes- 
tation of  this  faculty,  as  well  as  of  its  extreme  deficiency, 
have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  authors.  From  a 
multitude  of  cases,  they  will  select,  and  present,  only  the  two 
following. 

They  know  a  little  girl  in  whom  the  organ  of  lahguam 
m  extremely  large,  and  who  has^  been  brought  up  in  a  fun^j 
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in  whicb  ther^  is  no  child  but  herself;  consequently,  she 
Seldom  has  any  one  to  talk  with.  But  this  deficiency  shp 
has  managed  to  supply,  ctver^ince  she  was  two  or  three  years 
old,  by  almost  incessantly  talking  to  her  doll  or  to  herself  j 
for  talk  she  must,  although  it  often  consists  iu  nothmg  more 
than  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds  without  meaning. 
She  often  even  conducts  a  long  dialogue  in  two  orahree  dis- 
tinct voices,  being  assisted  in  this  by  large  imitation;  and 
has,  moreover,  a  wonderful  propensity  to  invent,  and  apply! 
names  to  all  objects!  she  sees;  anil,  when  these  are  few, 
she  gives  many  names  to  the  same  object.  Her  organ  of 
tune  is  also  large ;  and  this  she  frequently  gratifies  by  com- 
posing and  singing  tunes  extempore,  and  sometimes,  too,  in 
rhyme.  '         .         . 

in  the  family  of  professor  Eaton,  the  distinguished  botan- ' 
ist  and  naturalist,  one  of  the  authors  saw  a  'servant-man  in 
whom  the  organ  is  extremely  small ;  and  it  is  with  tlje  ut- 
most difficulty  that  he  can  command,  words  enough  to  hold 
a  conversation  upon  the  most  familiar  subject: — in  proof 'of 
which,  many  striking  anecdotes  were  related  by  the  professor. 
The  following  is  one  of  them.  Being  very  anxious  to  learn 
to  read — a  thing  he  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  accom- 

Jlish — he  was  sent  to  school ;  and,  in  attempting  to  relate  to 
is  master  the  pains  taken  by  his  tutor  in  instructing  him, 
when  he  got  to  the  word  teachings  he  stopped,  and  hesitated 
for  a  long  time,  not  being  able  to  think  of  it,  or  of  any  other 
word  that  would  express  thfe  idea ;  but,  at  last,  he  got  it  out . 
by  saying,  that  "  my  tutor  keep  —  jawing-  me  how  to  read." 

Large.— One  having  lang.  large,  will  find  it  easy  and 
natural  to  learn  and  remember  words,  and  to  call  to  mind 
such  wor3s  as  fully  express  his  jdeas ;  possess,  in  a  high 
degree,  copiousness,  freedom,  fluency^  and  power  of  ex- 
pression *  have  at  command  a  multitude  of  words  and  phrases 
from  which  he  is  able  to  make  such  a  selection  as  may  be 
dictated  by  his  other  faculties;  will  fill  out"  his  sentences 
well,  and  leave  but  few  ellipses  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader ; 
will  be  able  to  write  with  ease  and  facility,  and  give  a  copi- 
ousness, and  richness,  and  variety  to  his  style,  and  have  a 
gteat  desire  to  talk  and  read,  as  well  as  to  heat  others  do  so ; 
and  can  easily  commit  words  to  memory. 

One  having  lang.  large,  with  large  or  very  large  Individ., 
form,  local.,  and  event.,  can  learn  Terbatim  with. great  rapid- 
it  v  and  very  little  eflTpft;  has  a  remarkable  talent  foi  remem- 
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heringf  the  precise  expcessioos  VLs6d  by  others  m  conversa- 
tion, and  for  relating  accnrately  what  was  said  by  a  speaker ; 
will  be  able,  in  school  or  in  college,  'to  learn  his  lessons,  as 
it  were,  by  intuition,  or,  at  least,  by  reading  them  two  or 
three  times  over;  will  make  very  rapid  advances  as  a  schol- 
ar, far  outstrip  those  who  have  lang.,  event.,  and  individ.  only 
moderate,  and  appear-to  understand  his  lessons  much  better 
than  he  really  does,  and  thus  gain  great  credit  (dt  his  reci- 
tations ;  when  he  attempts  to  speak,  will  haveacopions  flow  of 
words,  and  display  a  remarkable  talent  for  makin?  quotations : 
with  only  moderate  or  full  caus.  added,  will  talk  much,  and 
fluently,  upon  subjects  without  instructing  the  hearer,  or  pre- 
senting many  new  ideas,  or  profound  observations;  with 
large  or  very  large  ideal,  and  compar.;  and  full  concent 
added  to  this  combination,  is  capable  of  becoming  quite  in- 
teresting, and  even  t^loquent,  as  a  speaker ;  will  be  chaste 
and  flnished,  if  not  polished  and  graceful,  in  his  langaage 
and  expressions,  and,  with  imitat.  also  large,  decisively  pop- 
ular as  an  extempore  speaker;  will  be  perspicuous  and  ap- 
propriate, and  easily  and  fully  understood ;  possess  extraor- 
dinary facility  and  felicity  of  expression,  and,  whenever  he 
becomes  animated  in  speaking,  will  quote  poetry  with  ease 
and  correctness,  yet  will  have  a  better  command  of  words 
than  of  ideas ;  may  )>lease  the  fancy,  yet  will  not  greatly 
instruct,  or  enlighten  the  Understanding :  with  individ.  large 
or  very  large,  will  use  many  adjectives  and  qualifying 
phrases ;  and  yet-  employ  worcja  with  considerable  definite- 
hess  and  precision :  with  large  secret.,  cautious.,  approbat, 
conscien^  and  ven.,  may  be  taciturn  and  reserved  before 
strangers  or  partial  acquaintances,^ or,  in  consequence  of  his 
.  bash  fulness  or  modesty,,  yet,  when  among  his  familiars  and 
^uals,  will  talk  very  freely :  with  large  or  very  large  se- 
cret, will,  generally  say  but  little,  andf  with  cautious,  also 
large,  frequently .  hesitate  in  speaking,  but  this  will  arise 
from  the  fear  of  committing  himself,  or  of  saying  what  he 
does  not  intend  to  saj',  rather  than  from  a  want  of  words ; 
but,  with  secret,  moderate  or  small,  will  not  only  have  a 
great  command  of  words,  but  be  free  to  express  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and,  with  benev.  and  adhes.  also  large  or  very 
large,  this  propensity  to  unbosom  himself  to  others,  will  be 
•till  farther  increftscd,  and  he  will  be  a  downright  talker: 
with  large  individ.,  combat,  and  destruct,  will  have  a  great' 
Cdmmand  of  severe  and  bitter  epithets,  and,  when  ezciteci,  l^' 
10» 
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extremely  pointed  and  «arcai%tick  in  his  expressions,  and«  wita 
compar.  also  large,  can  pour  out  a  torrent  of  ab.usive.word8p, 
or  scold  with  a  vengeance:  with  adhes.  and  benev. -large, 
or  very  large,  will  have  a  great  command  of  words  express^. 
Jve  of  sympathy,  affection,  endearment,  tenderness  of  feeling, 
^c. ;  and,  with  imitat,  also  large,  will  accompany  his  verbal 
communications  with  appropriate  gesticulation,  and.  speak 
through  his  acUon,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  &c.* 
as  well  as  by  his  words :  with  compar.  large  or  very  large^ 
will  have  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  precise  meaning  of 
words,  of  philology,  synonymes,-  &c.,  and  be  .prone  closelV 
to  criticise  both  his  own  expressions  dnd  those  of  others,  and, 
with  large  or  very  large  individ.  and  event,  added,  is  capable 
of  becoming  a  first-rate  linguist:  with  large  or  very  large 
caus.  and  compar.,  and  only  moderate  or  fuU.ideal.-,  tvill  be 
bold,  original,  and  powerful  in  hi^  expressions,  but  not  fin- 
ished, elegant,  or  polished,  and,  if  large  combat.  a«d  destruct. 
and  moderate  or  small  secret,  be  added,. .will  speak  out  his 
ideas  in  a  plain,  strong/  blunt,. and  frequently  uncouth  style ; 
will  despise  the  flowers  of  rlietorick  and. finely  turned' peri- 
ods, and  present  the  facts  and  the  arguments  of  his  subject 
without  embellishment:  with  ideal,  large  instead  of  mod- 
erate, will  be  a  nervo.us,  strong,  and  also  polished  writer 
and  speaker;  have  a  full  flow  qf  ideas,  and  also  of  words  in 
which  to  express  them;  will  combine.power  of  thought  with 
copiousness  and  fluency  of  diction,  and,  v\^ith  a  good  educa- 
tion, be  capable  of  becoming  an  accomplished  and  a  power- 
ful publick  speaker ;  will  express  important  ideas  and  strong 
arguments  iii  a  peculiarly  fielicitous  and  happy  style,  and ' 
have  thoughts  enough  handsomely  to  fill  the  channel'through 
which  they  flow.    - 

Very  large. — One  having  lang.  very  large,  will  possess 
remarkable  copiousness  of  speech  and  a  great  flow  of  words  j 
talk  with  perfect  ease  and  the  greatest  delight ;  and,  with  se^ 
cret.  only  moderate  and  approbate  lar^  or  very  large,  among 
his  acquaintances,  will  be,  perhaps,  too  forward  in  conversa- 
tion, and  an  incessant,  not  to  say  intolerable,  talker :  with 
concent,  full  or  large,  will  be  able,  and  much  inclined,  to 
throw  out  the  same  idea  in  a  great  many  different  forjns  of 
expression,  frequently  amounting  to  tautology;  will  often 
weary  the  hearer  with  tedious  repetitions  and  circumlocu- 
tion, and  not  onfrequently  hury  wphi^  ideas  m  a  multitude 
of  words:  with  individ.,  form,  and  local,  large  or  very  larger . 


wfii  be  a^e  to  ciminlit  to  toetno^  pagfe  after  page,  even  at  a 
second  reading;  will  be  excessively  fond  of  reading,  and  of . 
hearing  and  rekting'  auecdotes ;  after  listening  to  an  inter* 
eatiiig  speech,  oration,  or  sermon,  will  be  able  to  repeat  it 
nearly  verbatim,  giving  not  only  the  ideas  and  the  g^eneral 
tenour  of  the  discourse,  but  even  many  of  the  precise  ex-- 
pressions  of  the  speaker^  with  large  or  very  large  ideal,  and 
imitat.,  and  only  full  caus.  udded,  will  be  bombastick  in  his 
style,*  and  present  i:nore  bathos  than  pathos  or  sublimity; 
make  a  great  display  of  eloquence  and  splendour  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  yet  be  destitute  of.  real  eloquence  and  power  of 
thought;  will  be  loquacious,  flippant,  and  verbose^  yet  im- 
body  btit  littje  sense  or  argument  in  what  he  says :  with  very 
large  compar.,  caus,,  individ.,  event.,  ideal.,  and  combat., 
will'  be  able,  to  engross  the  whole  attention  of  the  hearer,  and, 
by  the  clearness  and  power  of  his  reasoning,  combined  with 
the  superiour  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  fj^equent  and 
well-sustained  bursts  of  his  overpowering  eloquence,  enchain 
him  for. hours  to  the  subject;-  will  be  rich,  copious,  flow- 
ing, vehement,  and  encrgetick  in  his  style  and  manner, 
but  a  much  better  extempore  speakei?  thjsin  writer,  because, 
in  writing,  he  will  be  apt  to  employ  too  many  words  for  his 
thoughts. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  of  lang,  large,  modifi- 
ed by  an  increase  of  the  powerand  desires  imparted  by  lang., 
will  apply  to  lang.  very  large. 

Fdlx. — One  having  lang.  full,  will  have  a  respectable 
command^of  words,  yet,  in  order  to. become  fluent,  will  re- 
-  quire  considerable  excitement ;  will  n«t  be  barren  in  style  or 
expressions,  nor  yet  employ  many  new-coined  or  redundant 
words ;  with  some  effort  may  committo  memory,  yet,  unless 
individ.,  form,  and  local,  are  very  large,  will  not  be  eminent 
for  this  talent.  One  having  lang.  full,  wkh  compar.  and 
caus,Jdrge  or  very  large,  will  have  a  rich  fuadof  important 
ideas',  but  they  will  lose  some  of  their  force  when  expressed, 
in  consequence  of  their  calling  niore  loudly  for  wo|ds  than 
can  be  answered  by  the  speaker,  who,  unless  considerably 
excited,  will  hesitate  for  words ;  will  seldom  be  guilty  of 
circumlocution,  but  will  be  rather  brief  and  coippact  in  his 
style:  with  large  or  very  latge  ideaL  added,  will  be  clear, 
elegant,,  and  forcible  as-fi  writer,  but,  though  he  may  get  on 
tolerably  well  as  a  speaker,  will  not  be  very  fluent,  and  evea 
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when  excited,  will. by  no  means  taiahilest  Verbosity,' and  vriL^ 
employ  no  more  words  than  the  sense  demands. 

The  additional  descriptions  and  combinations  of  lang.  fnO, 
due  allowance  being  made  by  the  reader  kr  >he  diminished 
power  and  naanifesta^ions  of  lang.,wiil  be  found  under  lai^.  - 
large. 

MoDERATE.-^One  having  lang.  moderate,  will  be  some* 
times  at  a  losis  for  words  in  whichr  to  express  his  ideas,  and 
particularly  so  for  happy  and  appropriate  words;  when  an  . 
idea  is  presented/to  his  mind,  often  beobliged,to'waitfor  the 
organ  of  lang.  to  supply  the  proper  sign  by  which  to  ex- 
press it  J  generally  employ  too  few,  rather  than  loo  many, 
words ;  and,  instead  of  adding'  to  the  force  and  energy  of 
his  thoughts  by  the  ease  and  power  of  his  expressions,  will 
fail  to  give  them  even  their  just*  due  from  the  province  of 
language.  "  - 

One  having  lang.  moderate,  with  very  large  compar.,  will 
be  very  critical  in  the  use  of  words,  and  seldom  employ  one 
wnich  is  not  fully  expressive  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed ;  with  large  or  very  large  ideal,  and  individ.  add- 
ed, may  be  a  first-rate  linguist,  and  a  clear  and  elegant  wri- 
ter, but  will  not  be  a  fluent  speaker — may  command  wordy 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  ;?<?7i,butnotfortheuseofthe/o?i^c/ 
will  adopt  a  style  more  clear  than  copious ;  will  not  be  lo- 
quacious, but,  in  what  he  says^  will  employ  but  few  words. 

Small. — One  having  small  lang.,  in  communicating  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  will  employ  but  few  words,  and  those 
of  every-day  use;  in  speaking,  will  frequently  hesitate  for 
words,  and  possess,  very  little  variety  or  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression; so  fur  as  style  is  concerned,  will  be  barren,  dry, 
and  common-place;  -find  extreme  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind 
th$  particular  words  required  to  express  his  meaning;  con- 
sider talking  ias  lather  a  burden  than  a  pleasure,  and,  conse- 
quently, will  generally  say  but  little,  and  find  it  very  difficult 
to  commit  to  memory. 

One  kiviiig  lang.  small,  secret,  large,  and  mirth,  only  full, 
will  be  jikelyto  pa.S8  whole  days,  and  sometime^even  weeks, 
in  which  he  will  speatc  scarcely  a  word  unless  there  is  aa 
absolute  necessity  for  it;  will  not  be  at  all  interesting  in  pro 
miscuous  conversation,  and  his  thoughts  will  U»se  much  of 
their  force  and  point  in  consequence ^of  the  deficiency  in  his- 
power  of  expression :  with  combat,  large  and  excited,  or  with 
a  nervous  temperament,  may  speak  in  a  rapid,  though  som^' 


wbt  incoherent,  manner,  but  will  use  otily^  common-place 
phraseology,  ao^ji  generally,  expresfS  eimiiar  ideas  in  nearly 
the  same  set  of  words:  with  very  large  caus.  and  compar., 
will  have  many  more  thoughts  than  words,  and  make  every 
word 'express  some  Important  idea;  can  think  much  better 
than  cofnmunicate ;  say  d  great  deal  in  a  few  words ;  cannot 
command  a  sufficient  stock  of  words  witl\  nearly  similar 
mennings  from  which  to  make  happy  selections ;  and  will 
think  and  reason  much  more  than  read  or  talk. 

'  The  combinations  and  descriptions  of  lang.  moderate,  mod- 
ified by  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  lang.,  and,  also,  those 
under  lang.  large  and  very  large,  reversed,  or  read  with  a 
negative,  will  generally  apply  to  lang.  small. 

Ybry  sMALL.-^ne  having  \^ng.  verp jsmatl,  willfindthe 
utmost  difficulty  in  recollecting  the  arbitrary  signs  used  to 
express  the  simplest  and  most  common  ideas;  from  actual 
poverty  of  lang.,.  will  be  obliged  to  employ  words  in  a  sense 
widely  (JifTerent  from  their  common  and  legitimate  significa- 
tion, and  will  often  express  his  ideas  in  very  inappropriate 
terms ;  cannot  commit  to  memory  at  all,  nor  learn  to  read 
with  any  thing  like  tolerable  facility  and  accuracy,  and  will 
be  able  scarcely  to  understand  others,  or  express  himself  so 
that  they  can  understand  him. 

•  The  combinations  and  descriptions  under  lang.  small, 
modified  by  a  lessening  of  the  power  of  lang.,  and  those  un- 
der lang.  fuW,' reversed,  will  apply  to  this  faculty  very  small. 

Location. — Lang,  is  located  upon  the  superorbiter  plate. 
When  large  or  very  large,  by  pressing  down  the  Upper  orbit 
of  the  eye,  it  pushes  the  eye  outward  and  downward,  giving 
B  fulness  to  it,  and  a  swollen  appearance  to  the  under  eyelid. 
When  the  organ  is  small,  the  eyes  will  appear  small  and 
sunken,  and  the  under  eyelid  small.  The  bust  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Thos.  Addis  Eknmett,  affords  a  striking  specimen 
oi  a  large  development  q[  tkis  organ. 

GENUS  IL — ^Reflective'  OR  Reasoning  Facui'ties. 

These  faculties  impart  to  the  human  mind  an  intellectual 
power  ot  a  higher  order  than'that  given  by  the  perceptive 
and  semi-perceptive  faculties.  They  enable  man  to  invent,  Ui 
think,  and  reason — to  ascertain  those  abstract  relations  and 
bearings  of  things  which  neither  observation,  nor  any  other 
mental  power,  can  reach.  .  Most  of  the  other  intellectual  fao* 
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uhies,  are  pcissessed,  in*  a  greater  or  less,  degree,  by  Iminp 
species  of  the  lower  order  of  anioiais,  and  some  of  them,  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  by  man.  Yet;  none  of.  these  ai^ 
imals  can  invent,  or,  to  any  considerable  extent;  adapt  means 
to  ends.  Neither  can^they  improve  upon  their  mere  animal 
instincts^  for  they  are*  manifestly  destitute  of  what,  in  pian,  is 
called  contrivance.  From  generation  to  generation,  they 
grovel  in  the  same  beaten  track,  and,  as  h.r  as  improvement 
is  concerned,  remain  stationary ;  whilst  soaring,  reasoning 
man  is  always  advancing,  and  improving  upon  the  discov- 
eries and  inventions  of  his  predecessors.  At  the  present  d^y, 
the  sparrow  builds  its  nest,  and  the  beaver  its  hut  and  dam, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  their  progenitors  did  four 
thousand  years  ago;  but,  when  we  compare  the t^n  thousand 
improvements  in  manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts,  of  the  present  English  and  American 
race,  with  the  rude  huts  and  implements  of  their  Saxon  fore- 
fathers, we  behold  the  striking  and  wonderful  effects  of  cul- 
tivated reason. 

Tjiis  subject  also  enables  us' to  advance  uiiderstahdingly 
to  another  important  characteristick  of  man,  by  showing  us 
fu>w  it  is  that  he  becomes,  not  only  a  rational,  but,.  Hkewise,  a 
moral  and  an  accountable,  being.  Unaided  by  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  conscience  would  be  lame  and  blind ;  but,  with' 
their  assistance,  it  is  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice,  and  to  point  out  to  man  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  moral  duty.  Unaided  by  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties, the  other  moral  faculties  woiild  also  wander  in  obscure 
twilight,  and  often  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains  of  er- 
rour ;  but,  with  their  help,  veneration  •  is  enabled  to  look  at 
the  attributes  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  successfully  to  study 
his  divine  character,  and  the  moral  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker,  as  well  as  between  man  and  his 
fellow-man — relations  equally  important  and  sublime  with 
any  others  which  the  reasoning  powers  are  capable  of  tra- 
cing. With  their  assistance,  hope  wings^its  fli^ght  int9  the 
bright  regions  of  futurity,  and  there  expatiates  rationally  upon 
that  state  of  being  which  awaits  us  when  we  shall  have 
passed  the  bourne  of  mortality. 

Philosophers  of  all  ages,,  have  been  agreed  upon  the  fact, 
that  man  is  the  only  animal  endowed  with  the  moral  and 
reasoning  faculties;  but  it  has  been  left  to  phrenologists  to 
observe,  aad  point  out,  the  fact,'  that  man  is  also  the  only  an* 
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imal^that  pos^essQS  a  high -and  broad  forehead,  and  an  ele*- 
vated,  coronal  -portion  to  the.h^ad— in  which  the  organs  of 
these  faculties  are  located.  And  yet,  without  fully  compre- 
hending or  duly  appreciating  the  importance  of,  the  fact, 
mankinil  haVe  always  been  aware,  as  all  history  dmply 
proves,  tllat  a  high,  bold,  and  prominejit  forehead  is  neces- 
sary to  a  great  and  profound  reasoner.  That  there  really 
exists  a  recipr4)cal  relation  between  the  reasoning  powers  and 
the  expansion  of  the  upper  portiop  of  fhe  forehead,  will  be 
made  fully. manifest  by  comparing  the  heads  of  any  deep 
thinkers  and  strong  and  bold  reasoners  with  those  of  individ- 
uals who  pbssess  these  intellectual  qualities  in  a  lower  de- 
.  gree — by  comparing,  for  example,  the  foreheads  of  Franklin, 
W>ashington,  Clinton,  .Gall,  and  Melahcthdn,  with  those  of 
Aurelia  ChTase,  the  "New.  Zealander,  Indian,  Carib,  idiot,  &c., 
and  the  heads  of  animals,  in  the  cuts  upon  the  Chart.  Now, 
euch  coinoidences  as  these,  are  tpo  striking  to  be  the  result 
of  mere,  clianc^,  and  must,  therefore,  be  produced  by  design ; 
and  if  by  design,  they  constitute  a  page  in  the  book  of  na- 
ture, worthy  the  perusal  of  every  student  of  nature. 

36.  CAUSALITY. 

Power  of  perceiving  and  applying  the  principles  of  causa' 
Hon — ability  to  discover,  and  trace  out,  the  connexion  and 
reldlions  existing  between  causes  and  effects  ;  to  plan,  in" 
■  vent,  andndapt  means  to  ends;  to  draw  conclusions  from 
given  premises  ;  to  reason — disposition  to  investigate,  and 
a^k,  why  ? — key-stone  of  common-sense. 
It  is  an  axiom  in  philosophy,  that  "  every  effect  must  have 
a  cause;"  and,  also,  that/' every  cause  must  produce  an  ef- 
fect:" and,  again,  that,^  "under  similar  circumstances,  like 
causes  produce  like  effects  :"  and,  farther,  that  "all  tlie  phe^  s 
nomefia  throughout  universal  nature,  proceed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  cause* and, effect,  or  antecedent  and  consequent." 

But  let  us  inquire  from,  what  source  it  is  that  philosophers 
gather  these  maxims.  That  they  are  not  the  product  of  the 
observing  faculties,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  these  facul- 
ties are  possessed,  more  or  less,  by  the  brute  creation,  and 
yet,  we  know  that  brutes  do  not  reason — that  they  are  not 
capable  of  comprehending  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect — 
at  any  rate,  beyond  the  narrow,  limits  of  their  experience  ; 
and  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  reaching  the  princi- 
ple of  causation.     Hence,  we  infer,  that  man  is  endowed 
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with  some  faculty  of  the  mind  of  which  the  lower  order  of 
animals  i&  destitute,  by  wiiich  fie  is  enabled  to  re^ich  tiiia 
principle.  - 

That  the  feciilty  in  man  which  rogards  every  phenomenon 
OT  result  in  nature  as  the  product  of  sorpe  anteced^t  cause, 
id  innate,  and  its  operation,  intuitive,  may,  moreover,  be  justly 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  naturatly  prone  to  demand  a 
^easnn  for  every  thing-— to  ask  why  it  is  so :  ar.d  that  this  dis- 
position in  nfian  is  more  or  less  strong  in  proportion  as  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  bram  {^causality,  see  cuts)  is  largely  or  other- 
wise developed,  is  equally  proved  hy  the  observatiqns  of  phre- 
nologists, as  well  as  of  mankind  generally  :-^for  here  '\%one 
point  in  phrenology  in  which  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  be* 
lieved.  ... 

That  this  faculty  in  man' is  innate,  is  still  farther  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  this  cause-seeking  disposition  Js  strikingly 
evinced  in  children.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make 
observations,  they  also  begin  to  inquire,  why  things  are  so — 
to  investigate  the  cames,  reasons,  and  uses  of  things. 

As  this  faculty  is  designed  for,  and  adapted  to,  the  princi- 
ple of  causation  alluded  to,  it  is  evident,  that,  when  strongly 
or  fairly  developed,  and  furnished  with  proper  data  upon 
which  to  operate,  it  will  always  decide  correctly  concerning 
causes  and  effects :  for  if,  under  such  circumstances,  it  should 
not  always  teach  us  the  truth,  or  give  us  correct  information 
as  to  those  first  principles  or  truths  which  exist' in  tiature,  it 
would  not  act  in  harmony  with  nalure^s  law^s,  nor  fully  per- 
form the  functioti  for  which  it  fs  originally  designed. 

What' should  we  think,  for  example,  of  an  pye  that  would 
present  objects  to  the  miftd  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  or 
give  the  image  of  a  horse  when  it  looked  at  a  man,  or  of  an 
ass  instead  of  a  metaphysician  ?  What  should  we  think  of 
a  faculty  of  colour  that  would  make  green  appear  yellow,  or 
black,  white?  Undoubtedly,  we  should  consider  them  de* 
fective  or  perverted.  If,  then,  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  that 
the  perceptive  faculties,  in  conjunction  with  the  external 
senses,  when  uhmjured  and  unperverted,  will  furnish  us 
with  corrtH:t  information  concerning  physical  objects  and 
their  qualities,  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  the  reasoning  faculties  will  make 
a  true  report  of  the  abstract  relations  and  causes  of  things. 
Consequently,  all  that  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  ascertain" 
Iha  truth  in  any  given  matter,  is  to  lay  before  causality  tho 
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be  the  truth  reqaired :,  and  the  only  reasons  why  the  opin- 
ions of  men  so  frequently  and  so  widely  differupon  the  same 
subject,  and  stray  so  far  Irom  the  truth,  are  either  that  the 
data  upon  which  the  decisions  of  .causality  and  comparison 
are  predicated,  are  incorrect  or  insufficient,  or  because  the 
reasoning  organs  are  too  feeble  to  bear  up  against  the  clam* 
ours  of  prejudice  or  passion. 

Large. — One  having  cans,  iarge,  will  be  able  inti^itfyely 
to  perceive,  and  readily  to  apply,  ike  principles  of  causation ; 
to  lay  good  plans,  and  successfully  reach  desired  ends  by  the 
application  of  appropriate  means ;  will  have  a  strong  desire  to 
a,scertain  the  whi/  and  the  wherefore  of  things ;  to  investigate 
their  nature  and  relations,  and  ascertain  their  origin,  uses, 
.and  procuring  causes ;  wi)l  consider  jacts  and  phenomena 
only  as  connected  with  their  principles  and  causes ;  perceive 
self-evident  truths,  and  draw  inferenpes  from  them  ;  possess 
an  inquiring,  investigating  turn  of  mind ;  with  proper  cul- 
ture of  this  faculty,  l^  able  to  originate  good  ideas,  and  rea- 
son correctly  upon  the  data  furnished  by  the  other  faculties ; 
by  the  intuitive  application  of  the  principle  that  like  causes 
will  always  produce  like  effects,  be  able  to  predict  what  will 
be,  from  what  has  .been ;  to  tell  wherein  one  result  will  differ 
from  another,  and,  also,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  given  meas- 
ures ;  will'  intuitively  perceive  the  various  bearings  and  the 
abstract  relations  of  things;  naturally  possess  a  large  en- 
dowment of  sagacity,  penetration,  good  sense,  judgment,  and 
originality ;  and  be  disposed  to  give,  and  require,  not  only  a 
reason  for  every  Ihing,  but,  also,  a  satisfjsictory  explanation 
of  all  its  phenomena. 

One  having  cans,  large,  with  the  perceptive  organs  full, 
large,  or  very  large,  will  be  quick  to  perceive  the  first  truths 
or  axioms  of  natural  philosophy,  to  draw  inferences  from 
them,  and  to  apply  them  whenever  occasion  demands :  with 
compar.  and  conscien.  large  or  very  large,  to  perceive  the 
force  of  moral  truths  and  inferences,  and  to  admit  moral  ax- 
ioms, and  be  able  to  reason  clearly  and  correctly  from  them: 
with  the  selfish  faculties  strong,  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
his  selfish  wants,  and  secure  selfish  ends:  with  acquis,  full 
or  large,  or  even  only  moderate  or  small,  to  lay  excellent 
plans  for  accumulating  wealth :  with  the  perceptive  organs 
only  moderate  or  full,  will  be  more. delighted  with  the  pnn* 
ciples  and  the  philosophy  of  natural  science,  than  with  tht 
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mere  facts,  and  seldooi  contemplate  facts  a'ps^  from  the  lawB 
concerned  in  ^heir  production :  with  individ.  and  event  only- 
moderate  or  fbtll,  will  be  guided  much  more  by  the  reason 
of  things,  and  by  general  principles,  than  by  experience ;  hut, 
with  individ.  and  event,  large  or  very  large,  will  be  influenced 
both  by  experiments  and  facts,  and  also  by  the  principles  in- 
volved In  them  \  have  a  superiour  talent,  not  only  for  col- 
Iscting  facts,  but,  also,  for  drawing  correct  deductions  from 
them ;  devise  and- execute  with  surprising  sagacity  and  tact, 
and  possess  an  excellent  talent  for  turning  things  to  his  own 
advantage — for  seeing  just  what  Qught  to  be  done  kr order 
most  successfully  to  obtain  the  desired  end^  and  will  possess 
a  very  large  share  of  practical  sense  and  sound  judgment  :- 
with  large  or  very  large  compar.  and  only  moderate  percep- 
tive faculties, .will  deal  much  more  in  that  which  is  abstract 
and  metaphysical  thjan  in  facts  and  details,  and  possess  much 
more  mtellect  than  he  appears  to  have ;  be  too  abstract,  and 
think  too  deeply,  to  be  properly  appreciated,  especially  by 
those  who  have  large  perceptive,  and  only  full  reasoning, 
feculties;^  will  have  an  excellent  niemory  of  thoughts  axxi 
Jirst-ptinciples,  but  forget  circumstances  and  particulars^ 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  inferences,  yet  be  apt  to  forget 
the  premises  from  which  they  were  drawn;  be  able  to  think 
and  reason  clearly  and  strongly,  yet,  in  presenting  his  ideas, 
will  fail  to  do  them  justice,  or  giva  them  the  force  necessary 
to  produce  the  conviction  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled : 
with  the  selfish  faculties  generally  large  or  very  large,  and 
the  moral  only  moderate  or  full,  will  make  his  reason  sub- 
servient to  the  mandates  of  his  selfish,  not  to  say  vicious  and 
depraved,  animal  desires  and  gratifications ;  and  prostitute 
this  noble  gift  to  the  injury  both  of  hiiDself'and  his  fellow* 
men  :  with  the  moral  organs  large,  and  the^selfish  also  large, 
will  have  a  vigorous  intellect  propelled  by  energetick,  selfish 
passions,  and  modified  by  a  strong  curfent  of  morftl  feeling, 
yet  his  moral  and  religious  opinions  and  practices  will  bo 
strongly  tinctured  with  hisanima}  feelings — bis  religious  gar- 
ments oflen  defaced  with  spots  and  patches  of  selfishness  and 
sin  ;  and  his  reason  turned  to  a  good  or  bad  account  according 
as  his  education,  external  circumstances,  &c.,  excite  more  pow- 
erfully either  the  one  or  the  other  class  of  faculties:  with 
the  moral  organs  large  or  very  large,  the  propensities  full  or 
large,  but  less  than  the  moral  ftnd  reasoning  organs,  and  the 
perceptive  at  least,  full«  will  possess  great  intellectual  power 
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and  BuperioaT' talents,  which  will  be  called  into  ^en^getick 
action,  antl  urged  forward  hy strong  feelings,  and  directed 
Dy- high-toned,  moral  principle,  to  the  advancement  of  some 
noble  and  important 'object;  and- have  enough  of  the  propen- 
sities to  impart  efficiency  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties, which,  however,  will  maintain  the  ascendency:  with 
combat,  large,  will  warmly  defend  and  advocate  his  opinions, 
«nd  ^gage  in  debate  wtih  spirit  and  delight,  &c. 

Caus.  acts  with  a  powe'r'and  success  reciprocally  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  or^an  and  the  stimuli  which  excite 
it.  These  stimuli  are  supplied  by  the  other . faculties,'  and 
vary  according  to  the.  intensity  With  which  theSe  facuUies 
desire  those  objects  procured  by  the  aid  of  caus.  For  ex 
ample ;  one  having  caus.-  large,  with  very  largfe  domestick 
4>rgan3,  andonly  ipoderate  selfish  propensities,  will  seem  to 
lack  wisdom. in  conducting- his  own  selfish  interests,  because 
he  will  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  them,  but,  in  reference 
to  his  children,  his.  family,  his  friends,  &c.,  he  will  plan 
with  uncomofbn  judgment,  and  -manifest  great  foresight; 
with  acquis,  small,  and  approbat.  or  self-e.,  or  both,  very 
large,  will  be  likely  to  manifest  great  mental  vigour  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  distinction,  yet,  in  the  mere  accumulation  of 
wealth,  may  discover  a  decisive  want  of  tact  and  judgment, 
and  ability  to  plan  ;  but  still,  if  any  of  the  other  faculties  de- 
sire money,  caus.  will  do  its  utmost  to  supply  them,  and 
devise  means  admirably  calculated  to  secure  this  object: 
with  the  selfish  propensities  only  moderate  or  full,  compar. 
and  coftscien.  large  or  very  large,  ven.  full  or  large,  and  the 
perceptive  organs  only  moderate  or  full,  will  reason  clearly 
and  forcibly  from  correct  moral  premises,  and' successfully 
prosecute  ethical  and  theological  investigations,  yet  be  less . 
distinguished  for  his  delight  and  success  in  pursuing  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  be  likely  to  make  but  indifferent  calcu- 
lations in  regard  to  his  jJecuniary  afTairs,  and^manage  them 
rather  poorly ;  but,  with  the  perceptive  organs  large  or  very 
large,  conscien.  small,  and  ven.  only  full,  while  he  will  rea- 
B'm  clearly  and  correctly  npon  natural  philosophy  and  mat- 
ters which  have  no  mortU  bearing^  will  commit  the  grossest 
errours  m  reasoning  upon  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing and  religious  subjects  generally,  his  duties  to  bis  fellow- 
meo,  and  of  their  obligations  to  him,  &c.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  caus.  in  combination  with  any  of  the  other 
oigBDB  in  their  various  states  of  development. 
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Very  lar^^s; — One.  having  caus.  mry  large,  with  alar^e 
bead  and  an  active  tem^eran^ent,  iii  addition  to  the  manifes- 
tations^^ described  under  caus.  large,  will  be  pre-eminent  for 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  the  clearness,  originality, 
and  importance  of  hi3  ideas,  the  extent  of  his  understanding, 
and  the  power  of  his  intellect;  be  distinguished  for  taking 
new  views,  even  of  the  mpst  ordinary  subjects,  and  for  pre- 
senting them  in  a  striking  light ;  for  discovering  i^^  me- 
thods of  effecting  certain  object?;'  be  abfe  to  cakdlate,*with 
certainty,  what  effects  will  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
particular  means,  and,  also,vthe  most  judicioi^s .  method  of 
applying  these  means;  clearly  perceive  the  full  force  of  ar- 
guments ;  be  able  to  explain,  or  **  clear  up,'.'  abstruse  points 
and  difficult  subjects ;  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  by  his 
irresistible  argiiments,  and  always  to  present  ihem  in  d  man- 
ner perfectly  intelligible;  will  grasp,  as  it  were,  with  a  giant 
intellect,  those  great  and  fundamental  principles  which  enter 
into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things ;  and  possess  ex* 
traordinary  greatness  of  mind  and  vastness  of  comprehen* 
sion. 

One  having  caus.  very  l^rge,  rwith  compar.  large  or  very 
large,  will  be  extremely  delighted  with  metaphysical  and 
abstract  studies ;  attempt  to  pry  into  the  nature  and  first-prin'^ 
ciples  of  every  thing ;  will  speculate  and  theorize,  and,  with 
large  conscien.  added,  will  excel  as  a  metaphysician,  and  es- 
pecially as  a  moral  and  intellectual  philosopher ;  with  large 
individ.  added,  will  not  only  display  extraordinary  depth  and 
power  of  thought,  but,  also,  be  able  te  express  and  illustrate 
his  ideas  in  a  nxanner  so  sample  and  intelligible  as  to  jnake 
himself  easily  and  fully  understood  even  by  feeble  minds ;  if 
he  fail  in  any  part  of  his  projects,  will  readily  supply  the 
deficiency  by^a  resort  to  the  most  happy  expedients,  and  thus 
generally  succeed  in  his  undertakings ;  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
resources,  and  be  wonderfully  ingenious  in  calling  them  up 
and  applyinig  them ;  and  possess  extraordinary  intellectuoJ 
power  and  acumen. 

l*he  combinations  -and  descriptions  of  caus.  large,  modifi- 
ed by  an  increase  of  the  power  of  caus.,  will  apply  to  this 
organ  very  large.  •      *       . 

Full. — One  having  cau9.  full,  will  have  a  strong  desire 
to  ascertain  the  rcasoa  of  things,  and  to  investigate  their  iia« 
ture  and  procuring  causes,  yet  his  views  of  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  will  be  less  clear,  and  his  inductions  from  a  - 


given  ampimt  of  data»  less  correct,  than  they  wotiVl  he  if 
caus.  were  la»ge  or  very  la^gfe ;  with  proper  culture,  will  be 
respectable  as  a  reasoner,  yet  the  cast  of  his  mind  will  not 
be  strikingly  original  or  logical,  npr  his  judgment  first-rate:  ^ 
with  large  or  very  large  perceptive 'faculties,  may  be  qualifi- 
ed to  do  a  fair  business,  yet'wiil  not  excel  in  planning  or  in 
conducting  a  great  busines'S,  nor  be  distinguished  for  employ- 
ing the  best  means  to  effect  desired  ends ;  with  large  imitat., 
Individ.,  aiid  approbat,  and  moderate  or  small  selFe.  added, 
will  lack  independence  and  originality  of  thought  and  char- 
acter ;  adopt  the  viows  and  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he 
most  associates,. and  thus  have  no  marked  character  or  plana 
of  his  own, -and,  with  ven.  and  conscien.  large,  will  not  de- 
sire, or  hardly  dare,  especially  in  religious  matters,  to  think 
or  act  for  himself;  may  pass  for  a  man  of  considerable  talent 
and  intellect,  yet  much  -of  his  knowledge  will  be  borrowed, 
and  his  disposition  and  ability  to  apply  his  mind  closely  to 
an  argument  or  process  of  thought,  will  be  weak  and  limit- 
ed,^n3  his  judgment,  not  very  profound:  with  compar.,  in- 
divid.,  and  event:  large,  will  not  be  distinguished  fpr  the 
superiority  of  his  judgment,  npr  yet  for  the  weakness  of  it; 
will  possess  considerable  practical  talent,  and  understand 
himself  well,  yet  be  somewhat  superficial,  and  manifest  more 
discrimination-  and  tact  than  originality  and  depth,  and  fail 
to  present  arguments  in  a  clear,  cogent,  and  convincing  man- 
ner, as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  full  fotce  of  the  reasonings 
of  others.  \       ' 

Moderate. — 'One  having  caus.  moderate^  will'  not  T)e 
very  clear  or  correct  in  apprehending  the  principles  of 
causation,  nor  reasoh  clearly  or  closely;  wath  individ., 
event,  and  lang.  large,  and'Compar.  full  or  large,  may  pass 
through  the'ordinary  routine  of  life  with  tolerable  success, 
yet,  when  called  upon,  to  think,  or  plan,  or  call  up  resources 
—to  devise  means,  or  originate  any  thing,'  will  manifest 
weakness  and  inability;  mvLy  learn  well,  and,  with  imitat 
also  large,  do  what  he  sees  others  do,  and  gain  somethirfg 
from  Experience,  yet  will  be  unwilling  to  apply  his  mind  to 
any'subject  which  requiires  close  investigation  and  research, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  reason  strongly  or  deeply,  or  to  ap- 
preciate the  ailments  of  those  who  do ;  and  will  not  be  at 
all  distinguished  for  quickness  bf  comprehension  or  depth  of 
understanding:  with  the  selfish  faculties  strong,  will  be  sway* 
td  chiefly  by  his  animal  propensities,  and  yet  be  shrewd  m 
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many  things,  although  his  shrewdness  will  result  more  from 
instinct  tlian  reason :  with  secret,  'large^  and  CQnscien.  only 
full,  by  art  and  intrigue  may  succeed  well  for  awhile,  yet' it 
will  not  be  difficult  to.  penetrate  his  designs,  and  discover  his 
intentions,  and,  consequently,  to  defeat  his  purposes. 

Small. — One  having  caus.  small,  will  be  decisively  defi- 
cient in  discernment  and  understanding;,  fail  to  comprehend 
the  reasons,  principles,  causes,  and  the  general  bearing  of 
things,  as  well  as  the  for-ce  of  logical  arguments ;  be  injudi- 
cious in  planning,  and  unable  to  see  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  compreh^d  the  result' of  certain  measures;  be  un- 
able to  think,  and  dull  in  comprehending  a  subject,. even 
when  clearly  and  fully  explained  to  him ;  slow  to  draw  in- 
ferences, and  unskilful  in  adapting  means  to.  the  accomplish- 
ment of  desired  ends  j  possess  feeble  powers  of  ratiocination, 
and  a  judgment  that  cannot  be  reKed  upon  ;  and  have  no  talent 
for  metaphysicks,  or  moralizing,  and  very  little  "  hard  sense." 

One  having  caus.  small,  with  secret  large  or  very  large, 
may  manifest  considerable  tact  and  ingenuity  in  laying  plots, 
yet  have  too  little  depth  or  strength  of  intellect  to  carry 
through  his  manoeuvres:  with  very  large  individ.,  may  have 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  mailers  and  things  in  generaK  yet 
will  not  be  ^le  to  invent,  or  improve  upon  the  inventions  of 
others,  to  devise  "  ways  and  means,"- and  create  resources. 

The  combinations  and  descriptions  under  large  or  very 
large  caus.,  reversed,  will  apply  to  caus.  small. 

Very  small. — One  having  caus.  vertf  small,  will  utterly 
fail  to  appreciate  or  apply  the  principles  of  causation,  or  to 
comprehend  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect ;  be  unable  to 
reason,  or  to  understand  the  arguments  or  explanations  of 
others,  be  they  ever  so  clear  and  simple,  and  will  be  appa- 
rently destitute  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  caus.  large. 

Of  all  the  J)uman  facuhies,  caus.  is  undoubtedly  the  nOOst 
useful  and  important,  (if,  indeed,  a  preference  may  be  givca 
to  one  faculty  over  another,)  as  it  gives  that  depth,  and 
slren^h,  and  solidity  to  the  mind  so  necessary  to  the  proper 
guidance  and  direction  of  th6  other  faculties,  and  without 
which,  man  could  scarcely  be  accounted  a  rational  being.  It 
18,  in  fact,  that  faculty  which,  above  all  others,  so  pre-emi- 
nently distinguishes  man  from  the  brute,  and  enables  him  to 
iMand  forth  in  majestick  dignity  as  the  lord  of  this  lower  cre- 
ation. With  this  faculty  largely  developed,  (and  aided  by 
compax.,)  man  is  capable  of  linking,  reasoning,  rising,  softr* 
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q[g%-.^r  looking,  with  an  intelligent  eye,  into  the  ^Mrorks  of 

the  Dei(y,  and  of  ^heiratlng  .the  mighty  mysteries  of  hit 
4hrine.  government  Without  it,  what  would  be  roan  ? — a 
helpless,  unintelligent  creature — a  feeble,  groTelling  thing, 
scarcely  elevated  above  the  meanest  reptile. 

Location..— Caus.  ia  located  in  vhe  upper  and  lateral  por* 
tions  of  the  forehead,  externally  from  compar.,  and  gives 
height  and  breadth  to  the  forehead  proporuonate  to  the  size 
of  the  onfan. 

37.  COMPARISON. 

DisposHidn  and  ahtlily  te  compare  various  things  for  the 
jjurp'fse  of  ascerlain'mg  their  points  of  resemblance  and 
of  difference — po^er  of  classification — perception  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  analogy — ability  to  dis^ 
cover  truths  that  are  unknown^  by  discerning  their  resem' 
htance  to  ihose  that  are  already  ascertaijied,  and  also 
errour  from  its  incongruity  with  trM — power  of  illu*' 
iration — crittcal  acumen. 

On  account/of  the  resemblance  which  one  thing,  or  one 
set  of  things,  bears  to  another,  mcst  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world,  are  capable  of  being  grouped  together 
into  classes.  The  causes  of  these  phenomena,  or  their  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect,  as  has  been  observed,  are  sought, 
out  by  causality ;  their  resemblances  and  analogies,  and  their 
dissimilarities,  are  recognised  by  comparison.'  Form  may 
compare  different  shapes ;.  tune,  different  notes ;  and  colouf 
may  contrast  different  shades ;  but  comparison  can  compare 
a  colour  and  a  shape,ateiot  and  a  note,  an  idea  and  a  sub- 
stance; which  cannot  be  done  by  these  other  faculties  alone: 
and  thus  it  is,  that  comparison  embraces  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  its  function,  the  whole  range  of  nature.  It  some- 
.times  discerns  resemblances  between  things  apparently  the 
most  distant  and  unlike ;  and  often  traces  out  analogic  be- 
tween the  qualities  of  mind  and  matter:  and  is  the  grand 
Agent  in  producing  similes,  metaphors,  and  aUegories,  par* 
ables,  and  fables. 

As  was  predicated  of  causality,  that,  when  furnished  with 
correct  data,  it  would  always  draw  just  conclusions,  and 
teach  us  what  is  true  ;  so  may  it  be  of  comparison,  that,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  primarily  adapted  to  take  cognizance  of  cei^ 
taia  resemblances  and  arrangements  in  iuUureb  it»  alaoi  when 
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farnished  Avith  proper  data,  will  give  us  the  truth  concerning 
these  arrangements.  In  other  words*;  the  legitimate  gondii-  - 
sioDS  drawn  by  comparison  in.accordance  with  the  principles 
of  analogy,  may  be  relied  upon  with'  as  much  certainty  as 
those  drawn  by  causality,  or  experience.  For  examph;; 
there  is  a  resemblance,  more  of  less  striking,  in  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  all  the  various  orders,  genera,  and  species  of 
animals,  and,  also,  in  :the  structure  of  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  HencCf  comparison*  has  a  rigfat  to  in-- 
fer,  that,  as  far  as  this  anatomical  analdgy-extends,  thes^  dif- 
ferent animals  are  governed  by  jsimilar  physiological  laws. 
In  "other  words ;  as  far  as  an  analogy  actually  Exists  between 
any  two  things,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  what  is 
true  of  the  one,  is  equally  so  of  the  other.  If,  for. instance, 
we  discover  an  animal  whose  species  is  unknown  to  us, 'we 
immediately  compare  it  with  some,  animal  of  a  known  spe- 
cies which  it  most  resembles ;  and,  as  far  as  this  resemblance 
holds  good,  we  at  once,  and  justly,  conclude  the  animals  fire 
alike  in  their  nature  and  habits.  If  the  strange  animal  is 
furnished  with  the  organs^  Which  we  know  belong  to  herbiv- 
orous animals,  we  conclude  that  it  is  herbivorous ;  if,  with 
the  organs  of  carnivorous  or  granivorous  animals,  we  infer 
that  it  is  carnivorous,  or  granivorous,  as  the  case  may  be :  if 
the  animal  is  furnished  with  legs  and  feet,  we  conclude  that 
its  nature  is  to  watk  or  run  on  land*;  if,  with  wings,  we  say ' 
it  flies  in  the  air ;  ifrwith  fins,  we  judge  it  swims  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  so  oni^nd  we  naturally  rely  upon  the  justness  of 
these  conclusions,  though  drawn  entirely  from  analogy,  as 
confidently  as  we  do  upon  the  truths  taught  by  the  most  rigid 
induction.  Indeed,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it 
cannot  avoid  making  comparisons,  and  then  relying  iiponi 
their  result. 

That  the  principles  of  analogy  really  exist  in  nature,  is 
demonstrated  by  every  day*s  observation  and  experience; 
and  hdbce  we  infer  the  necessity  of  a  primary  power  of  the 
mind  whose  proper  function  it  is  to  perceive  these  principles, 
and,  by  their  application,  to  discover  truth  and  detect  errour :  * 
and  hence  we  may  also  infer,  that  arguments  which  are 
based  upon  correct  analogies,  ate  strictly  true.  This  being 
the  case,  then,  the  only  reason  why  arguments  drawn  from 
•analogy,  are  so  often  unsound,  is,  that  the  comparisons  upon 
which  they  are  predicated,  are  not,  in  all  respects,  just:  for, 
if  the  resemblance  upon  which  tiie  argument  is  founded. 


liolds  good  in  .nmety-nin^  points  in  a  hundred,  and  differs  iii 
one,  this  difference,  provided  the  analogy  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  drawn,  .reaches  this  point,  will  destroy  the 
whole  toce  of  the  analogy,  or  as  fer,  at  least,  as  the  argu- 
ment is  concerned,  and,  of  course,  render  the  conclusion 
felse ;  but,  conclusions  drawn  from  any  points  in  which  the 
^inalogy  holds  good,  are  correct,  and  may  'be -relied  upon. 
Here,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the^source  pf  that  great  flood  • 
of  sophistry  and  false  reasoning  which  sweeps  through  the 
popular  discourses  and  discussions  of  the  day. 

Large. — One  having  compar.  large,  will  readily  discover 
analogies,  resemblances,  differences^  &c.,  and  be  able,  and 
disposed,  to  classify  those  thoughts,  phenomena,  and  things 
of  which  the  other  faculties*  have  taken  cognizance;  possess 
a  happy' talent  for  generalizing,  illustrating,  and  reasoning 
from  similar  cases;  frequently  employ  figurative  expressions ; 
"  I'eadiiy  discover  the  point  and  the  application  of  arguments; 
make'  nice  discriminations ;  possess  a  criticising,  comparing 
turn  of  mind^  and  readily  detect  fallacies  in  ar^urtients,  and 
inaccuracies,  and  improprieties  ip  the  us^  of  words,  &c. 

The  objects  compared  by  this  faculty,  are  determined,  in 
part,  by  its  combinations.  For  example ;  one  having  corn- 
par.. large,  with  full,  large,  or  very  large  event,  and  individ., 
will  have  a  happy  talent,  and  a  passionate  fondness,  for  com- 
paring different  phenomena,  and  classes  of  phenomena,  in 
the  natural  world,  as  well  as  various  historical  accounts, 
scientifick  facts  and  experiments,  &c.,  and  be  quick  to  dis- 
cern those  resemblances  and  differences  which  obtain  between 
them,  and,  also,  between  the  various  sciences  themselves; 
with  a  view  to  make  himself  easily  understood,  will  be 
strongly  prone^to  illustrate  his  ideas  by  a  reference  to  S9me 
feet  or  phenomenon  with  which  the  audftbr  is  supposed  to  be 
familiar;  with  form,  size,  and  .local,  added,  will  be  very 
skilful  in  comparing  those  things  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  these  faculties  respectively,  as  well  as  in  draw- 
ing illustrations  from  them :  with  ven.  and  conscien.  large 
or  very  large,  will  draw  religious  instruction  from  natural 
objects,  and  apply  the  principles  and  phenomena  of  natural 
science,  and  of  the  physical  world  generally,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  moral  and  religious  subjects ;  compare  spiritual 
things  with  temporal,-  and  temporal  with  spiritual,  and  be 
predisposed  to  receive,  and  convey,  religious  instruction  by 
means  of  parables,  allegoriee»  Ac.,  waA,  in  reasoning  upon' 
U 
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moral  subjects,  make  a  great  many  ni^e  distinctions,  4bc. : 
with  ideal,  and  individ.  large  or  very  large,  will  make  many 
elegant  and  elevated  comparisoiis ;  employ  many  metaphors, 
similes,  and  other  figures  which  will  glow  with  the  fervour, 
and  be  enlivened  by  the  brilliancy,  of  a  lively  imagination, 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  argument  and  ornament  united-; 
yet,  with  only  full  cans,  added,  there  will  be  very  little  rea* 
son  or  sound  logick  in  his  metaphors  and  illustrations :  with 
caus.  large,  in  investigating  causes,  will  be, greatly  a8siste4 
and  oflen  led  to  his  conclusions,  by  the  light  of  comparison; 
in  thinking  and  reasoning  upon  subjects,  and  especially  in 
deciding  upon  the  force  of  arguments,  will  employ,  his  caus. 
as  much  as  his  compar.,  and  probably  more,  yet,  in  commiir 
nicating  his  ideas,  will  manifest  more  compar.  than  caus., 
and  illustrate  them  copiously  and  forcibly:  with  concent, 
moderate  or  small,  will  frequently  employ  mixed  metaphors, 
and  seldom  sustain,  or  carry  out,  his  conaparisons :  with 
ideal,  only  moderate  or  full,  will  still  employ  metaphors, 
similes,  and  copious  illustrations,  but  they  will  be  argw 
mtntative,' TdAiiex  than  ornamental;  and,  though  they  may 
be  clear  and  in  point,  they  will  not  be  glowing  or  elevated 
in  character,  nor  ahvays  in  good  taste:  with  secret,  moderate 
or  small,  and  lang.iand  combat,  full  or  large,  will  be. so  much 
inclined  to  criticise  the  expressions  o^  others,  as  often  to  get 
their  ill  will,  yet,  to  exercise  his  critical  acumen,  will  be  so  nat- 
ural to  him,  ttiat  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  it :  with  ideal., 
imitat.,  individ.,  form,  size,  order,  local.,  event.,  and  lang. 
larffe  or  very  large,  and  caus.  only  full,  will  have  a  popular 
and  decisively  practical  talent,  which  will  appear  to  be  much 

£  eater  than  it  really  is,  bqt  his  judgment  will  be  much  more 
e  result  of  experience  and  observation,  than  of  reflection; 
have  a  superiour,  natural  tact  and  talent  for  doing  business, 
and  getting  along  well  in  the  world ;  acqi;ire  knowledge  very 
easily,  retain  it  for  a  long  time,  and  also  apply  it  to  very  good 
advantage;  speak  and,  perhaps,  write  well  upon  sul^ecta 
which  require  no  great  depth  of  thought;  be  likely  to  pass 
for  a  person  of  superiour  mental  powers,  yet,  he  will  not 
often  Dear  sounding,  nor  reason  closely  nor  profoundly,  nor 
take  original  or  comprehensive  views  of  subjects ;  but,  w^ith 
caus.  large  or  very  large,  will  be  able  to  combine  uncommon 
ihtoretioal^  with  extraordinary- prac^ica/,  talents;  accoidioff 
to  his  advantages,  will  have  at  command  a  great  amount  of 
facts  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and»  also,  be  able  to 


ayply  his  taowMge^ to  the  best  advantage,  bock  in  reasoning, 
mnd  in  acGOOipiisking  his  purposes;  will  be  naturally  both 
•learned  and  profound,  and  capable  of  excelling  in  the  natu* 
ral,  metaphysical,  and^deino^straitivesciences;  be  pre-eminently 
lalebled^and  calcnlated  both  to  devise  and  execute,  and  thus 
to  conduct  a  great  business  ,*  and/  with  cchnbat.,  ifirm.,  hoj)€^ 
and  self-e.  large  or  very  large,  b^  abundantly  able  to  rise  far 
above  the  common  level  of  mankind,  and  to  turn  his  hand 
successfully  to  almost  any  undertaking;  and  will  add  to  su- 
per iour  natural  talents,  great  energy  and  perseverance. 
,  Very  LitROE.-f— One  having  compar.  very  large,  will  be 
able,  readily  tocompare,and  perfectly  analyse,  almost  any' sub* 
tect  which  maybe  presented  to  his  mind ;  will  instantly  and 
intuitively  detect  the  feUacy  of  anak)gieal  arguments,  and 
the  misapplication  of  words  or  facts;  present  his  ideas  in  a 
manner  so  perfectljr  clear  and  simple,  and  accompanied  with 
itiustrations  so  ^ptous  and  a{)propriate,  that  they  can  be 
fully  and  easily  understood:  with  lang.  and  individ.  large, 
will  pour  out  a  superabundant  flood  of  figurative  expressions^ 
be  strongly  inclined  to  criticise  every  thitig  he  sees,  hears,  or 
reads ;  and,  with  moderate  conscien.,  will  be  likely,  by  his 
i»onderful  power  and  copiousness,  and  seeming  appropriate- 
ness, of  comparison  and  illustration,  to  make  the  better  side 
appear  the  worse,  and  the  worse,  the  better — ^to  employ  sophi»> 
try,  put  false  constructions  upon  things,  and  make  wrong  ap- 
plications of  them,  And  thus  knowingly  mislead  the  common 
mind,  &c. 

The  influence  of  compar.  rery  large«  acting  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  organs,  has  been  described  under  the 
other  orga;^s  respectively.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  the 
eombiriations  and  descriptions  giVen  as  applies ble  to  compar. 
large,  modified  by  an  tTicrease  of  the  influence  of  compar., 
will  apply  to  this  organ  very  large. 

Full. — One  having  full  compar.,  will  be  respectable  for 
his  discrimination  and  ability  to  compare,  analpe,  and  illus- 
trate things,  yet  wilt  not  be  particularly  distmguished  for 
this  power ;  frequently  resort  to  illustrations,  yet  ihey  will 
not  manifest  the  quality  of  versatility,  nor  be  always  m 
paint;  not  at  once  discover  whether  a  comparison  is  just  aiid 
apffropriate,  and,  though  he  may  be^ble  to  trace  out  plain 
•nd  strikmg  analogies,  will  not  so  readily  discover  the  more 
obscure  and  subtle  resemblSnces,  analogies,  differences,  4e»c.  : 
vkh  Cftus*  large  or  very  larger  wiU  have  good  ideaSi  bal 


Aey  will  often  b^  less  applicable  to  the  subject,  ftifd  iti^ 
imperfectly  illustrated,  ttuiu  is  desirable :  with  the  perceptive 
faculties  generally  strong,  will  not  discover  anpniarla'd  de- 
fect in  this  particular,  nor  any  peculiar  talent  lor  coropan? 
SOD,  &c.  ' 

The  additional  manifestations  of  compar.  full,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  those  of  compcir.  large,  modified  by  a  deer  eon 
01  tlie  power  of  this  faculty. 

Moderate. — One  having  compar.  maderdte,  may  be  able 
to  discern  the  plainer  and  more  obvious  resemblances  and 
differences  which -exist. in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  will 
&ii  to  discover  the  more  obscure  points,  and  nicer  shades,  of 
resemblance  and  difference ;  may  perceive  the  force  of  com- 
parisons and  illustrations  presented  by  others,  yet  will  not 
be  happy  in  discovering  them  himself,  nor  re,adily  perceive  the 
application  of  arguments,  noT  give  point  to  his  own :  with  full 
or  large  caus.,  will  make  many  sensible  remarks,  yet  they 
will  frequently  lack  point,  and  be  inapplicable  to  the  subject 
in  hand :  with  lang.  full  or  large,  will  talk  much,  but  not  be 
able  to  write  with  perspicuity.. nor  to  use  words  with.propri* 
ety  and  accuracy :  with  individ.  and  event,  large  or  very 
large,  will  have  ap  excellent  /neihory  of  facts,  but,  instead 
of  arranging  and  classifying  them,  he  will  be  likely  to  pre- 
sent them  in  a  confused  state,  and,  as  it  were,  en  masse  :  will 
not  make  nice  distinctions  between  the  various  passiona  and 
other  mental  operations,  and  fail  to  make  critical  discrimina- 
tions in  matters  and  things  generally,  or  to  adduce  many 
appropriate  illustrations. 

The  descriptions  and  combinations  of  compari  full,  dimtn^ 
ished,  will  apply  to  compar,  moderate.  •    y     - 

SjiALL. — One  having  compar.  emcdU  will  be  dull  and  slow 
in  perceiving  the  force  of  comparisons  and  analogies,  and 
possess  but  little  discernment  or  discrimination,  and  be  un- 
able successfully  to  compare,  classify,  arrange,  illustrate,  or 
generalize ;  be  almost  destitute  of  critical  acumen ;  and  fail 
to  perceive  analogies  and  differences,  even  when  they  are 
pointed,  out  to  him. 

Veay  small. — One  having  compar.  wry  small,  will  be 
apparently  de^itute  of  all  those  qualities  ascribed  to  com- 
par. large  and  very  large,  and  nearly  so  of  those  attributed 
to  compar.  full.  -   ' 

Location. — Compar.  is  located  in  the  middle  and  uppex 
portipn  of  the  forehead,. between  the  two  lobes  of  cans.,  with 


*   *     .  -     • 
event.  4>elow;  aod  l)eneTv  aboT6  it    Its  shap^  Ireaembhip  an 
inyerted  cone.  ^     •  ..  * 

It  h^s  already  been- remarked,  that  the  ctiaps  of  functions 
perfprriied  by  the  reflective  faculties,  is  6f  a  far.  higher  ordtsjT 
than  any  other/ and,  also,  that,  when  fairly  developeid^  and 
furniahed  with  correct  data,  if  allowed  to  operate  in  an  un*  ' 
perverted  and  unbiased  manner,  they  will  always  form  cor* 
rect  conclusibQS,  and  furnish  us  with  the  trtUh,  *  But  the 
great  misfortune  to  mankind  is,  that  these  faculties  ar^  sel- 
dom allowed  to  assett  their  own  proper  prerogative,  and  sway 
that  influence  over  hun^an  actions  and^  human  conduct  for 
whi'cji  they  are  originally  designed.*  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
so  much  more  frequently  see  men  guided  by  feeling',  by  pas- 
sion, or  by  prejudice,  than  by  reason, 

'  This  great  and  deplorable  evrl  generally  arises,  eitl^er  froA 
a  neglect  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  faculties,  or  from  a  per" 
version  of  them.  It  cannot  be  denieVl,  that  the  animal  and. 
selfish  passions  iannan,  frequently  occupy  the  greater  portion 
6f  the  brainy  but  yet,  on  a  close  examination,  it  will  generally 
befoUnd,  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  M properly 
etdtivatedy^re  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  in  check,  and  to 
control,  the  feelings  and  the  passions!  At  pi'esent,  however, 
we  hav6  to  consider  the  neglect  and -per  version  of  the  reflec- 
tive faculties  only. 

As  society  is  now  constituted,  even  in  what  is  called  civil" 
ized  and  Christian  comnlunities,  men  are  often  taught  tp 
fight^  to  covet,  to  cheats  lie,  and  scandalise,  tp  gormandize 
and  be  lascivious ;  but  how  rarely  ate  they  taught  to  think  ! 
In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  look  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  5pciety.  How  often  do  we  see  our  beautiful  system  of  re- 
}igidn  debasec^'and  degraded,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
vilest  and  hiost  selfish  purposes-^h«  sacied  vestroentsia;^ter« 
ed  and  torn  by  sectarian  strife  and  party  discord-— her  holy 
altars  polluted  by  base  hy4)0crisy  and  sordid  iniquity — her 
sublhr/e  doctrines  perverted,  and  H<;r  righteous  laws  trampled 
under  ibofl*  How  oflen  do  we  seethe  unprincipled  pretend- 
er, gaining  his  selfish  objects  by  practising  upon  the  ignoran<^e' 
and  the  credulity  of  his  fellow-men — the  .ambitious,  ritkig--- 
to  high  places  of  power  ard  profit,  by  making  use  of  th^ 
basest  duplicity  and  the  mostheartless  intrigue — ^by  fostcnnjEr 
Ae  pride,  flattering  the  vanity,  pamperigg  the  luxury,  ana 
gratifying  the  selfish  passions  of  those  around  him !  JNTow,, 
jt.  is  evident  that,  if  men  were  taught  to  think — if  their  rear 


#mi|f  fieiiUies  were  |m)pe)rl/6ii)li^;j(ited,tindirdmed  tojptr^ 
ibpcn  their  legitimate  finactions  with  energy  these  tkingB 
wotiM  not — ^th«s^  things  could  -not,  take  place ;  hecause,  m 
the  first  place,,  tiidfd  by  the  moral  organs,  they  would  restrain ' 
the  sioful  passions  and  desires  and  the  unhallowed  ambition 
""ef  the  designing;  and,  secondly,  so  enlighten  the  mrnds  ^ 
the  common  people  as  to  preveiit  their  b^g  thus  deceived 
and  imposed  up6n. 

Bi^t  the  .vices  and  follies*  of  tkiankind  grow  out  of  the  per* 
terswn  ef  t^e  reasoning  &ca1tiea  more  frequently,  perhaps 
than  out  of  their  neglect :  and  whe^  this  is  the  case,  their 
tendency  is  to  make  man  evea  worse  than  the  'brate,  for  (hey 
are  then  \mder  the  dominion  of  the  selfish  passions,  and  ard 
rendered  almost  wholly  subservient  to  (he  gratification  of 
tlfeir  w^nts-^they  are  then  actively  employed  in  searching 
for  new  objects  upon  which  the  indulgence  of  the  passion^  may 

^  h&  expended,  and  new  excuses  for  such  indulgence — tl^  are 
energvtick  in  seeking  out.  and  presenting,  ariificuU^nrnprop^ 
ei;  and  unnecessary  stimuli' to  the  selfish  propensities. 0f 

^  which  the  brute  can  never  form  any  conception,  dnd,  of 
course,  upon  which  it  can  never  exert  ot  debase  its  menta! 
(unclions.  .       •  .  ^ 

Again,  mankind  are  ttot  only, '  n&t  taught  to  thiiSk,  hit 
they  are  frequently  mw-taught  to  thflak ;  that  is.  they  art 
often  ta\tght  to  think  in  a  pdfrtie9iar  tot^h^iduffht  to  believ 
certain  doctrines,  aijd  to  disbelieve  tthers — taught  to  believe 
whether  rehson   approves'  or  disapproves ;  and  ail  this  H 
br6ught  about  by  a  kind  of  ratiocinative  legerdtfnain,  t)r  bj 
causing  the  ^ye  of  reason  to  look  at  all  objects  through  the^ 
dim  spectacles  of  prejudice.     This  poin^may  Be  illustrqtpd 
by  a  reference  t^children.     Before  theiir  reasoning  lacufties. 
hayg  become  perverted,  itief  frequently  reason  more  clearly 
and  accurately  upon  some  subjects  than  their' tutors  or  their 

Sarents;  for,  in  tne  simplicity  of  iheir  honest  hearts,  tfiey 
educe  from  the  premises  presented  to  their  minds,-  the  ^n- 
elusions  which  naturally  flow  from  them.     BPnce^'inaHy 
»    .would  do  well  to  take  the  hint,  lay  aside  4beir  bigotry  an<f 
Ibetr  prejudice,  bow  their  stubborn  prklet  and,  in  ^eaSDniag; 
adopt  the  simi^city  of  the  chili 


.     .    .     ■    *:i . 
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'    UNASCERTAINED  ORGA^^S.  ,  .- 

It  18  admitted  by  phrenologists  geners^IIy.  tiiat  cettain  por- 
tioDS  of  the  brain  remain,  as  yet^  terra  incogmta ;  and,  be- 
.lieyipg,  that  ev^ry  portion  of^he  human*  frame,  and  every 
part  of.  the  universe,  is  made  for,  and  adapted  to,  some  useful 
purpose,  and,  more  especially,  sfaice  they  have  ascertained,' 
that  every  other  portion  of  the  brain  is  occupied  by  semo- 
organ  whose  office  it  is  to  perform  the  function^  of  tome  one 
of  the  mental  faculties,  thev  <^annot  resist  the  cpnclusioii,  that 
each  of  these  unascertainea  portions,  is  o<^upied  by  a  phren- 
plogical  organ  adapted  to  the'  performonce  of  the  functions 
of  aome  important,  though  unknown,  faculty  of  the  mind. 

One  of  these  portions  occurs  betv^een  the  reflective  organs 
upon  the  one  sioe,  and  benevolence  and  imitation  upon  the 
other :  and  one  of  the  authors  (L.  N.  Fowler)  having  made 
num^ous  observations  and  experiments  upon  it,  is  disponed 
to  believe,  that  it  is  occupied  by  tin  organ  whose  function 
it  is  to  furnish  its  possessor  with  ah  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature;  or,  to  enable  "him  readily  to  perceive  the 
state  af  mind  or  feeling  possessed  by  othens,  and  thus  sac- 
ceesfuUy  (o  adapt  himself  to,  and  operate  upon,  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  nis  fellow-men; .  ' 

,  Th^  authors  are  ncJt  unaware,  that  the  functions  here  as- 
cribed to  this-  supposed  organ,"  are  cominonly  drstributed 
among  the  other  organs;  or,  rather,  t'hat  they  are  generally 
supposed  to^bethe  product  of  the  combined  action  of  many 
organs  whose  functions  are  already  ascertained.  But^this 
viliw  of  the  subject,*  however  plausible  it  may  be,  certainly 
carries  no  great  weight  of  Argument  with  it ;  for  it  is  based 
upon  the  same  ground  of  reasoning  which  was  formerly  pc* 
cupied  by  the  metaphysicians,  who  attempted  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  without  admitting  it 
to  be  constituted  of  distinct  separate  faculties. 

/J^he^ezistenCe  of  the  faculty  here  supposed,  is  rendered 
somewhat  probable,  however,  by  the  a  priori  inference,  that 
the  clasETof  functions  attributed  to  it,  does  not  belong  ex9^  ' 
•  sively  to  any  one  of  the  other  organs.  That  our  ability  tQ 
judge  of  human  nature,  and  adapt  our  actions  to  the  feelings 
and  views  of  others,  receives  important  ajd  from  cans.,  com<^ 
pat.,  cac'ious.;  secret.,  ideal.,  imitat,  indi?id.,  event.,  &c.,  and 
w^m  experience^  is  readily  admitted-;  but  thatthis  ability  whol^ ' 
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iy  d^ends  upon  thes^  fiiculties'and  experience,  reinains  tdbe. 
yrovedir  The  authorsTiave  recehred  much  e^idez|tQe  palculat- 
"  ed  %,  convince  ^hen^  th.at  it  is-not  wholly  dependent  upon 
thMD,  but  tiiat  iwdepends  mpre  upon  intuition, .  They  do  not 
profess,  however,  to  hay e  settled  this  point,  but  have  thought 
proper  to  suggest  it  to  the  ctjjasideration'  of  phrenologiscs, 
leaving  it  to  be  confirmed  or  rejected  as  shall  be. decided  by 
future  observations  and  experiments. 

The  ^bgei:vations  of  the  .authors  have  also  led  them  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  central  portion  of  the  unascertain* 
ed  space  alluded  to,  or  that  directly  above  compar.  and 
below  bene  v.,  is  occupied  by  a  faculty  the  function  of  which^ 
is  to  give  a  peculiar  agreeableness  and  suavity  to  the  man- 
ners of  its  possessor,  and  an  ease  and  gentleness  to  the  de*  - 
portment  It  enables  its  possessor  at  once  to  gain  the  con* 
fidence  of  those  into  whose  society  he  may  chance  to  fei^, 
to  obtain  personal  favours  and  credit,  even  from  strangets ; 
to  g€t  along  smoothly  and  pleasantly  with  all ;  and  easily 
ingratiate  himself  into  their  favour  and  good  will.  Even 
though  combat.,  destruct.,  self-e.,  approbat,  and  firm.,  may 
manifest  themselves  in  a  very  objectionable  form,  and  thus 
expose  an  individual  to  many  ^rious  difficulti^,  this  faculty 
enables  him  to  smooth  the  whole  ^natter  over ;  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  these  organs ;  and  makes  even  his  ene- 
mies fond  of  him  in  spite  of  their  prejudices. 

By  a  reference  to  the  note,  it  w'U  be  seen  that  the  term  . 
AoR££ABLEN£ss  has  been  suggested  as  the  name  of  this 
faculty,  but  we  prefer  Suaviti^isnbss. 

The  supposed  difference  between  the  faculty  described 
upon  page  247,  and  the  one  now  und^r  consideration,  j^ 
that  the  former  gives  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  motives  ot 
others,  of  their  feelings^  and  of  the  means  best  calculated  to 
operate  upon  them,  &c.,  thiis  enabling  its  possessor  success- 
fully to  persuade  his  iellow-men,  and  even  to  influence  theii 
judgment,  whilst  the  latter  imparts  those  qualities  which 
make  their  possessor  beloved  and  always  acceptable.  IBj 
enabling  one  to  understand  the  desisfns  and  state  of  mind 
|>0S8i^ed  by  others,  tihe  former  guards  him  against  im|>osi^ 
tion  and  deception,  whilst  the  latter,  by  throwing  those  into  ■ 
whose  society  he  may  happen  to  fc^ll,  off  their  guard,  enablcii 
Urn,  if  he  wishes,  successfully  to  impose  upon  others. 

The  responsibility  of  making  these  suggestions  in  refsir 
•oce  to  these  unascertained  organs,  devolves  upon  L.  N 
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Fo^vler,  who  has  been  makmg  absetvatlons' upon  them  for 
che  last  twH)  years.  In  bis  opinion,  he  has  the  codcufrence,' 
-not  only  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  who 'has  beep  lecturing  in  con- 
nexion with  hira  on  phrenology  in  the  West,  b^t,  also,  of 
Dr.  Judson,  who  has  been  an  advocate  and  student  of  Phre- 
nology for.  the  last  fourteen  years.  .  The  opinion  of  Dr.  J. 
we  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin.*  ' 

in  reference  to  the  space  leil  unmarked  in  the  cuts,  and 
buste  of  G.  Combe,  and,  also,  of  the. authors,  located  between 
cautiousness  and  ideality,  and  represented  by  Mr.  Cembe  as 
unascertained,  but  as  probably  occupied  by  an  organ  whose 
function  it  is  to  impart  the  feeling  of  vastn^ss,  sublimity, 
grandeur,  &c.,  they  would  merely. remark,  that,  although 
they  have  miide  nutnerous  observations  upon  it,  and  are  daily 
adding  to  the  number,  they  are  still  unprepared  to  ofier  any 
suggestions  different  from  those  of  the  excellent  writer  just 
alluded' to.  They  are  unable,  however,  to  coincide  in  opin- 
ion with  Dr.  Powell,  who  i6  very  positive  in  asserting,  that,  * 
in  this  place^  he  has  discovered  an  organ  of  watchfulness, .. 
To  this  organ  he  attributes,  not  only  the  function  ascribed  by 
the  authors  to  the  unascertained  portion  of  the  brain  first 
alluded  to,  but,  also,  thsLt  of 9  aleriTsess,  which  they  con- 
ceiye  to  be  one  of  the  manifestations  of  cautiousness  aided  by 
sec^retivene^s.   •  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  authors  gladly , 

•  Mr.  Fowlsr— Sik,  •  • 

AAer  some  reflection  Qnon  the  osjzans  sapposed  to  be  newly  discpyered,  I 
(ak«  the  freedocn  of  offering  Uie  folIoMring  reniarks.  I  am  disposed  to  reg'ard  as 
correct  the  organ  which  'readers  those  ^s«essing  it  large,  agreeable  to  others.  I 
am  acquainted  with  several  persons  in  whom  the  orean  is  largely  developed  and 
the  correMtonding  facnliy  clearly  matufosted.  As  it  seems  to  be  '* a  nameless 
wight,"  although  a  pleasant  companion,  1  propose  to  call  it  Agreeableness.  It 
reff'iers  those  who  nave  it  large,  acceptable  to  their  friends ;  commends  them  to 
all  with  whom  they  liave  intercourse  ;  gives  ease  to  the  behavfour,  and  bestows  a 
•grace  upon  the  manners.  It^  connexion  with  benevolence  is  worthy  of  notice : 
and  it  is  observabfe  that  the  Apoeti«  Peter  has  grouped  these  fecuUies  together  ia 
his  exhortation  to  Christiana^  «ftying->"  be  pitiful;  be  courteous." 

MarvelloQsness. see«i)8  to  1)e  conversant  with  supernatural  occurrences;  and, 
therefore,  it  setMrls  not  improbable,  a  priori,  that  an  organ  exists  whose  primary 
function  is  the  observation  of  paturul  events  asdisiinguibhed  from  those  which  are 
miradilous.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  should  imagine  (hat  the  organ*  supposed  by  your 
brotber  to  give  a  Icnowledge  of. human  nature,  takes  a  wider  radge  than  that 
wiitch  he  has  ascribed  to  it,  and,  instead  of  being  confined  exclusively  to  a  knoWl- 
Me»  of  huuian  nature,  that  it  expatiates  freely  through  all  the  scenes  of  naitara 
spread  before  us.         .    .  * 

Rlarveliousness  inclines  us  to  believe  an  uncommon  appearance  to  be  snpemat- ' 
ural :  thi«  orcan  presents  a  plain,  common'Sense  view  of  the  matter,  and  compari- 
son decides  between  them.  I  would  call  it  naturalite^  and  venture  the  na»ne  of 
gupeTfiaturnllte  to  marvellousness  once  bestowed  upon  it  by  Dr.  Sipurxheim.  I 
have  no  facts  to  offer  in  suiiport  of  this  organ  ;  and  merely  add,  that,  #itb  vitatiT^i 
iiofls,  it  increajses  tlie  number  of  the  human  faculties  taiorty. 

I  aoo,  sir,  your  ob't  s^xvant,  _ 

A.  T  JODflON,  M.  Bl 
JfMrS«ci^De6.9!.18»l  '' 

11* 
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embrace  the  privilege  of  submitting  this,  and  all  itmilaf 
points,  to  the  decisions  of  the  unerring  tribunal  of  facts. 

Remarks  upon  the  wonderpul  Wisdom  and  Beauty 
displayed  ilf  the  location  and  grouping  of  thb 

OltGANS.  /         •  ' 

.Throughoutthe  works  of  nature,  we  find  perfect  simplici- 
ty and  perfect  arrrfngen^ent  combined  with  perfect  harmony 
and  perfect  adaptation:'  therefore,  if  phrenology  is  true,  the 
impress  of  the  Deity  must  be  stamped,  not  only  upon  the  na- 
ture and  functions  of  the  various  faculties  themselves,  biit, 
also,  upon  the  location  and  grouping  iogethe'r,  or  classificor- 
iion  and  arrangement^  of  their  respective  organs  in  the  head. 
If,  then,  we  find,  that  this  perfection  of  arrangement  and 
adaptation  which  is  everywhere  displayed  Jn  nature's  works,* 
holds  good  in  the  location  and  classification  of  thp  phreno- 
logical organs,  we  infer  that  this  is  the  handiwork  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  a  part  of  his  great  system  of  things,  or, 
that  phrenology  is  true  ;  and,  vice  versa,  if  we  find  imper- 
fection and  a  want  of  adaptation  in  the  location  and  arrange- 
ment jof  the  various  organs,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  the 
whole  is  a  man-made  theory,  stamped  with  inconsistency  and' 
incongljuity,  or,  a  mere  chimera  of  an  infatuated  brain. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  The  an- 
imal passions  and  propensities  unquestionably  constitute  the 
most  inferiour  class  of  the  mental  functions j  and,  according^- 
ly,  we  find  the  organs  of  these  faculties  all  grouped  together, 
and  occupying  the  lower  and  back  portion  of  the  head,  or, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  least  honourablt 
portion  of  the  brain :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs 
of  the  nioral  and  religious  sentiments  and  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  the  functions  of  which  ai'e  of  a  far  higher  order 
than  any  other  classes  of  the  'intellectual  operations,  and  . 
even  constitute  the  crowning  excellence  of  man,  are  grouped 
toge*her,  and  occupy  the  Ai^A«5/  portion  of  the  brain. 

Again,  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  are  located' 
together  in  the  anterior  porUon  of  the  bead,  or  in  the  fore- 
head — ^a  portion  better  fitted  for  the  abode  of  the  intellec- 
tual organs  than  any  other.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  classes  of  the  intellectual  organs^ 
is  most  wonderful  and  systematick.  The  eye  forms  one 
freat'medium  of  communication  with  the  external  worH 
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imd  is  almost  the  onlf  inetruroent  which  the  percej^ive  fac« 
ultie^  employ  in  the  perfoniDauce  of  their  approprilite  func- 
tions. .  Accordingly,  all  the  organs  which  take  cognizance 
of  ph^ical  objects  and  their  qualities,  are  grouped  togelher^ 
and  located  (tbout  the  e^e-r^heir  principal  and  most  obedient 
servant.  : 

The  reasoning  organs,  again,  are  located  betvveen  the  per- 
ceptive organs  upon  th^  one  hand, .and  (he  moral  upon  the 
other,  being  thus  prepared  to  reason,  either  upon  the  natural 
facts  and  phenomena  whici)  may  be  observed'  ^nd  collected 
by.  the  perceptive  faculticfs,  or  upon  moral  and  theological 
Bubjectis  presented  by  the  mpral  organs. 

The  beauty  dnd  perfection  of  this  arrangement,  are  dis- 
played in  a. manner  no  less  striking  when  considered  with 
respect  to  the  individual  organs.  The  organs  of  all  tho 
faculties,'  for  example,  which  are  directly  concerned  in  per- 
forming amy  of  the  domestick  functions,  are  clusteted  into 
one  neighbourhood  in  the  lower,  portion  of  the  hind  head. 
Amat,  which  takes  the  lead  in  the  animal  economy,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  brain,  arid  philppro.,  which 
com^s  next,  and  greatly  assists  in  carrying  out  the  designs 
of  afnat.,  is  located  by  its  side.  .Adhes.,  which,  in  its  nature 
and  object,  is  closely  allied  to  the  two  preceding  organs,  we 
find^  located  in  the  same  group ;  and  inhab.  completes  both 
this  group  of  organs  and  this  class  of  ^functions.  Thus  we 
have  presented  to  us  the  interesting  picture  ef  all  the  social 
isind  dome^ick  organs  grouped  together  in,  as  it  were,  a 
fiunily  circle. 

The  organs  of  the  selfish^propensities  are  likewise  found 
linked  together,  with  secret,  in  their  midst,  as  if  for  concealing 
and  scheming,  and. occupy iiig  the  central  portion  of  the  side 
head.  Combat,  anddestruct.,  twin-brothers  in  character  and  co- 
equals  as  heroes,  are  seen  marching  up  side  by  side.  Moreover, 
one  important  object  of  destruct.  is  to  supply  aliment,  w^ith 
food.  Hunger  greatly  increases  the  action. of  destruct,  but, 
when  aliment,  is  fully  satiated,  even  beasts  of  prey,  except 
when  provoked,  will  seldom  exercise  this  organ.  Accord- 
ingly, infinite  wisdom  has  f>laced  these  organs  side  by  side, 
and  thus  greatJy  facilitated  their  reciprocal  intercourse.  If 
secret,  had  been  located  among  the  moral  or  intellectual  or- 
gans, which  seldom,  if'  ever,  require-  Its  aid,  it  would  have 
been  out  of  place;  but,  instead  of  this,  it  is  found  among  the 
propeasities,  which  £reqaeatly  and  mainly  require  its  action.. 
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/Sni  It  there  nothingr  saperhnmaD  in  all  this.?  OsutioniLf 
like  a  faithful  sentiael,  takes .  its  appropriate  stand  between 
the  domestick,  animal,  and  moral  organs— *a  most  advan- 
tageous post,  from  which  to  overlook  them  all,  and  warn 
them  of  approaching  danger.  Between  the  /unctions  of  ap- 
prdbkt.  and  self«.,  and,  al^o,  between  those  of  selfe.  and  firm., 
there  exists,  tit  least,  a  family  resemblance;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  approbat  and  self-e.  located  side  by^  side,  and  self-e. 
and  firm,  adjoining  each  other :  and,  moreover,  the  location 
of  firm,  near  the  moral  oTgans,  which  so  frequently  demand 
its  action,  is  certainly  an  admirable  arrangement. 

See  the  moral  organs,  also,  all  grouped  together  like  a 
band  of  brothers,  iflustrating  the  principle,  that  ^  union  is 
strength,''  constituting  a  great  moral  phalanx,  and. occupying 
a  position  between  the  selfish  organs  upon  the  one  hana,  and 
the  intellectual  upon  the  other,  in  order  that  they  may  purify^ 
and  sanctify  the  action  of  both. 

Construct.,  which  often  demands. the  assistance  of  th^per* 
cepttve  and  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  is  itself^  in  part, 
intellectual,  is  accordingly  located  near  its  kindred,  the  intel- 
lectual organs.  The  same  is -true  of  ideal.  Mirth.,  also, 
which  assists  reason  in  detecting  errour,  is  located  next  to 
the  reasoning  organs.'  Events  again,  the  reservoir  or  great 
intellectual  warehouse  of  the  flicts  collected  by  the  percep* 
tive  faculties,  and  upon  which  the  reflective  organs  are 
obliged  to  make  frequent  and  copious  draughts,  is  located  be- 
tween the  reflective  and  the  perceptive  faculties;  and,  last  of  . 
all,  compar.  and  caus.,  torch-bearers  to  all  the  other  mental 
faculties,  occupy  a  position  most  advantageous  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  appropriate  functions. 

Now,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  one  organ  was  discover*' 
ed  in  one  portion  of  the  head,  and  another,,  in  another  por- 
tion, and  at  periods  widely  different,  but,^  on  examination, 
each  propensity  is  found,  to  be  in  the  group  of  the  propensi- 
ties, each  sentiment,  among  its  kindred  sentiments,  and  ail  the 
intellectual  Acuities  together  in  the  forehead,  and,  in  fact, 
not  a  single  organ  straggling  abroad  at  rftndom.  If  acquis., 
for  example,  had  been  found  among'  the  moral  organs,  con** 
scien.  among  the  propensities,  any  of  the  intellectual  organs 
among  the  animal  or  selfish  organs,  or  amat.  in  the  fore- 
head, this  irregularity  would  have  shown  a  radical  defect  in 
the  system,  and  proved  its  origin  to  be  human ;  but,  as  it  is, 
we  find  all  its  parts  perfectly  arranged,  and  uniting  in  a  per* 
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feet  whole,  affording  a  new  proof  of  the  truth,  ubd  illustra* 
lioa  of  the  principles,  of  thi^  sublime  science,  and  evincing 
ihat  it  is  the  handiwork  of  infinite  wisdom. 


DIRECTIONS'  TO  EXAMINERS. 

In  ascertaining  the  character  of  individuals  from  their 
fical  developments,  the  general  size  of  the  v>kole 


head  should  first  be  observed,  and  then,  the  relaii-ve^Bize  of  its 
several  parts  according  to  the  classification  adopted  in  this 
work.-  The  temperame'^t^  health,  habits,  education,  &c.,  of 
ihe  individual,  should  be  next  attended  to.  Afler  the$e,  the 
relative  size  of  each  organ  may  be  observed  ;  and  then  the 
efiect  of  the  combinations  as  described  in  this  volume.  This 
last  point  is  of  paramount  igiportance. 

In  applying  the  fingers  to.  the-  head,  the  balls  should  be 
used  instead  of  the  ends. 

The  first  joint  of  the  second  finger,  should  be  placed  upon  the 
mi^^^^Ze  of  the  organ  examined,  and  the  first  and  third  finger, 
upon  the  sides  of  the  organ,  while  the  portion  of  the  fingers  be- 
tween the  first  joint  and  the  end,  should  measure  the*  farther 
side  of  the  organ,  apd  the  portion  within  the  first  joint, 
ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  side  of  the  organ  next  to  the 
examiner. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  when  an  organ  is  very 
large,  and  an  adjoining  one  is  small,  the  large*one  frequent- 
ly so  extends  itself  as -to  occupy  much  of  the  ground  which 
the  other  would  have  occupied  incase  the  relative  size  of  the 
organs' had  been  reversed,  or,  it  apparently  crpwds  the  other 
from  its  natural  position.  ^¥ox  example;  when  ideal,  is 
large,  and  construct,  small,  the  latter  retires  before  the  en- 
eroachments  of  the  former,  and  ideal,  falls  lower  than  it  is 
usually  found;  but,  if  construct,  is. large,  and  ideal,  small, 
construct,  extends  itself  upwards^  and  ideal,  is  crowded  into 
narrower  limits.  Yet  the  shape  imparted  to  the  head  by 
large  construct,  and  sma/1  ideal,  differs  greatly  from  thatim- 
paited  by  large  ideal,  and  small  construct. 

Agaiu,  when,  for  example^  both  construct,  and  ideal,  are 
large  or  very  large,  that  part  of  the  head  ip  which  these 
organs  are  located,  will  be  greatly  widened  and  deepened, 
yet  there  may  be  but  one  protvierajice  for  both  organa 
Where,  several  adjoining  organs  are  large  or  very  hurgo^ 
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fr^tuberanets  seldom  exist,  but  tBe  'whole  head  iq  that  f^ 
moil  will  be  enlarged ;  wherecus,  when  only  one  ovg«a  it 
large,  and  an  adjoiaing  one  is  small,  a.  depresium  will  be 
plainly  perceptible. 

Ag^ain,  when  several  adjoining  organs  are  small  or  very 
small,  there  will  be  no  apparent  depressions;  but  the  region 
of  the  head  in  which  they  are  located,  will  be  \p\y  and  re- 
tiring. Protuberances,  then,  are  by  no  means  the  only  indi- 
cations of  a  large  development  of  the  organs,  nor  depirea* 
sious,  of  the  want  of  their  develppmeht.     r 

The  most  successful  method  of  gaining  a  speedy  know* 
ledge  of  the  location  of  the  organs,  Is,  ^Tst  to  learn,  with  tin 
much  precision  as  possible,  the  location  of  some  of  the  larger 
organs,  such  as  firm.,  i)eney.,  desttuct,'  cautious.,  individ., 
compar.,  &c.,  and  then,  by  taking  these  as  landmarks,  calcu- 
late .the  relative  location  of  .the  organs  that  are  between  and. 
around  them.  To  learn  the  location  of  many  of  these  more 
important  organs^  and,  also,  their  usual  appearance  in  their 
extremes  of  development,  the  amateur  will  find  to  be  com- 
paratively an  easy  task;  and  yet,  to  learn  the  location  and 
appearance  of  all  the  organs  in  all  their  various  degrees  of 
development,  the  operation  of  all  the  organs  in  all  their 
combinations,  the  influence  of  temperament,  health,  educa- 
tion, habits,  controlling  circumstances,  &rC.,  and  that,  too,  in 
all  their  almost  infinite  varieties,  affords  ample  scope  for  the 
most  vigoTous  exercise  of  the  greatest  genius  and  the  highest 
order  of  intellect  through,  at  least,  as  long  a  period  of  life 
as  that  allowed  to  the  most  favoured  of  mortals:  and  if  one 
might  wish  to  prolong  his  stay  on  earth  for  any  object,  sure- 
ly, the  study  of  phrenology,- with  4he  utmost  propriety,  might 
constitute  that  object.  ^  See  pp.  55.  317,  318. 

^  BUSTS. 

Although  the  private  instruction  of  an  experienced  phre- 
nologist, is  almost  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  this  science,  yet,  when  this  cannot  be  had, 
a  bust  is  tbe  next-best  assistant,  and  is  an  article  which  every 
learner  should  have  by  him.  Those  in  general  use  in  this 
country,  are  defective  in  two  important  respects:  1.  The 
genei^l  shape  of  the  head  represented  by  them,  differs  ma- 
terially from  that  of  the  American  head,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  coavey 'a  very  distinct  or  correct  knowledge  of  the 
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appearance  assigned  by/ the  organs  in  American  subjects. 
2.  They  are  marked  in.  a  very  indti^linct  manner,  and  that 
with  figures^  so  that  reference  must  be  constantly  made  to 
the  hook.  These  two  defects,  the  authors,  with  much 
study,  have  attempted  to  supply  by  publishing  a  %\ifX 
modelled  upon  the  mosi  usual  iorm  of  the  American  head, 
and  presenting  the  organs  ns  founds  in  this  country,  and  with 
the  namt  of  each  organ  writien'xiY^n  the  bust,  as  well  as  the 
grouping,  or  classlScation  of  the  .organs  as  adopted  in  this 
work — which  it  is  designed  to  accompany. 

Instead  of  representing  the  several  organs  as  separated 
by  lines,  this  bust  presents  them  in  the  form  of  proiubc' 
ranees,  in  shape  and  appearance  resembling  the  organs  a/l 
they  are  found  in  the  head  when  large.  They  are  ako  pre- 
paring a  set  of  busts,  in  which  each  organ  will  be  represented 
wlien  bQ.th  large  and  email,  au^  also  average.  They  can  be 
had  at  their  offices.  ^ 

•  Tlie  above  was  written  In  1830,  fmir  yedrs  ago,  but  instead  of  getting  up  this 
■et  of  busts,  the  authors  hare  greatly  enlarged  their  plan,  by  £olIecting'two  large 
]»hrenological  cabinets  or  musemns,  embracing  above  a  thousand  specimens,  illus- 
trative of  all  the  organs  and  temperaments  in  their  various  stages  of  development, 
as  well  as  their  combinations.  They -embrace  the  casts  of  the  whole  head,  or  the 
masks  of  most  of  ouK  disfinguished  men,  both  in  church  and  state,  of  above 
thirty  Indian  chiefs,  all  taken  from  life,  (see  catalogue,)  the  whole  of  G.  Oombe's 
collection,  with  many  from  the  Boston  and  Edinburgh  collections,  casts  of  the 
s-'MIs  of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  murderers,  thieves,  and  other  criminals, 
i>  >  of  many  other  noted  characters,  and  also  of  national  heads,  together  with  the 
•  cr  est  collection  of  the  casts  and  sculls  of  rare  animals;  sucU  as  lions,  tigers, 
h>dnas,  panthers,  ourang-outangs,  tigercatit,  wildcats,  &c.,  Ac ,  &c.,  to  be  found 
in  the  coiintry\.  In  their  zeal  to  augment  these  collections,  and  in  renting  places 
in  Broadway.  New  York,  and  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  to  facilitate  their  ex- 
hibition, so  that  the  public  could  have  free  access  to  the  means  of  testing  and  stu- 
l  dying  the  science,  thc^  expended  all  their  earnings  for  several  years,  and  nothing 

coura  give  them  greater  pleasure  than  to  continue,  these  efforts,  provided  their 
laboiirt  in  this  deparflnent  should  be  properly  appreciated.  They  have  now  at 
command  the  means  of  ready  access  to  nearly  every  tribe  nf  Indians  on  our  west- 
ern frontier,  and  through  one  of  the  missionaries  at  Green  Bay,  to  whom  ibey  are 
related,  to  many  of  ).b«  interior  tribes.  By  means  of  exchanges  with;other  phreno- 
logists of  our  own  and  other  countries,  and  especially  with  Devitle  of  jH>ndon, 
and  the  Phrenological  Society  in  Paris,  and  with  private  individuals  there,  they* 
have  at  command  thn  means  of  collecting  into  one  splendid  American  cabinet  all 
the  valuable  phrenological  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  civilized  world.  Their 
Indian  specimeus  are  fully  appreciated  on  the  other  continent,  and  would  alone 
secure  this  object.  They  have  still  the  zeal  to  prosecute  this  gre»t  work,  and 
although  their  labours,  aird  the  value' of  their  (^abinetat  have  not  thus  far  been 
.  duly  appreciated  or  patronised,  by  the  public,  probably  owing  to  ignorance  of  the 

^  real  merits  and  bearing  of  these  specimens,  still  they  are  certain  that  they  will 

p  eventually  be  known  and  duly  estimated.    To  the  friends  of  the  science,  they  ap- 

pe  il  foir  encouragement  and  patronage  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  this  laudable 
enterprise.  Both  believers  and  disbelievers,  as  well  as  inquirers,  in  short  ail  are 
oordidliy  invited  to  call  and  examine  for  themselves  these  striking  coincidences 
between  characters  and  developments— these  tangible  and  stubborn  fkcfs. 

They  have  moblds  of  all  their  most  vahiabie  specimens,  and* of  Combe's  collec- 
tion, so  ihiit  they  can  supply  societies  and  individuals  with  sets  of  twenty,  fif^y, 
one  hundred  or  more  specimens  illustratms  the  various  developments  of  organs, 
at  about  cost,  and  nearly  flfty  per  cent,  less  than  cnsts  can  bii  purchased  of  tb« 
regular  artists  in  this  line,  naniniy  at  25  els.  each,  for  casts  of  animal  heads  and 
luiman  sculls,  and  from  37i  to  50  eta.  each  for  busts  or  easts  of  headi. 
Tiiay  can  alio  supply  aU  Uie  piiocipal  worka  on  phrenology. 
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FACTS  IN  PROOF  AND  ILLUSTRATION  OF . 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Havinor  given  the  anajysis  of  the  difierent  faculties,  and 
presented  the  phenomena  produced  by  their  combined  activi- 
ty, the  way  is  thus  prepajred  for  the  reader  to  understand  the 
character  of  individuals  from  a  description  or-  statement  of 
their  phrenolooriccl  developments,  and  for  the  authors  to  give 
a  far  more  concise  and  intelligible  description  of  the  facts 
which  have  fallen  under  their  observation  than  could  have 
been  previously  presented.  In  detailing  these  facts,  they  deem 
it  riot  inappropriate  to  commence  with  a  brief  account  of 
their  own  conversion  to  the  phrenological  faith,  and  then  tO' 
present  a  few  of  their  own  observations  and  experiments. 

When  entering  upon  his  senior  year  in 'Amherst  College, ' 
one  of  the  authors,  (O.  S.  Fowler,)aware  that  the  study  of  men- 
tal philosophy  was  to. engage  a  large  share  of  his  attention 
during  that  year,  took  up  the  subject  Of  phrenology  with  the 
view  of  comparing  it  with  other  systems  upon  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  mind," and,  in  order  to  test  its  truth,  began  to  com- 
pare the  phrenological  developments  of  his  fellow-students, 
with  what  he  knew  of  their  characte.rs,  and,  to  his  admira- 
tion and  delight,  discovered,  at  every  successive  step  o^ 
his  observations  and  experiments,  a  perfect  coincidence  be- 
tween the  two.  He  noticed,  for  example,  that  one  of  his 
classiiiates  possessed  very  large  local.,  combined  with  large 
individ.,  form,  size,  construct.,  and  imitat. ;  and  this  younpr 
gentleman  w«is  distinguished  for  his  geographical  knowl- 
edge, having  drawn  and  published  several  maps.  Two  of 
his  fellow-students  who  were  notorious  throughout  the  col- 
lege for  their  egotism  and  self-conceit,  on  examination,  were 
found  to  possess  the  organ  of  self-e.  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
elongate  the  head  in  the  direction  of  this  organ.  He 
had  always  found  the  room  of  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  in  the  college,  (H.  W.  Beecher,)  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order, his  clothes,  books,  &c.,  strewed  about  in  all  directions 
and  in  utter  confusion — some  upon  the  floor,  others  in  chairs, 
or  the  windows,  and  others  under  or  upon  the  bed,  &c. ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  this,  his  organ  of  order  was  almost 
wholly  wanting;  but,  for  power  of  thought,  cogency  of  ar- 

Cment,  clearness  of  illustration,  and  eloquence  and  splen* 
ir  of  diction,  as  well  as  (ox  benevolence,  humour,  and 
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of  chfiracter,  he  had  lew  equals  in  the  inslitutioii: 
to  support  this  character  phrenologically.Jlishead  was  very 
large ;  and  in  it,  the  organs  of  cans.,  conipar.,  ideal.,  and 
lang.,  mirth.,  benev.,  and  approbat,  were  also  very  largo. 

A  Mr.  Brooks,  confessedly  one.of  the  best  mathematiciana 
in  his  class,  was  found,  however,  to  possess  but  a  moderatt 
development  of  calcu.,  which,  at  first,  greatly  perplexed  the 
narrator,  ds  phrenology  was  here  considered,  by  all  parties, 
at  fault;  but,  upon  inquiry  it  was  ascertained,  that  Mr.  B. 
excelled  only  in  mathematical  demonstrations,  while  his 
arithmetical  calculations  were  performed"  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of.  rules.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  on  page  204,. 
under  calcu.  moderate,  combined  with  large  or  very  large 
compar.  and  cau&  Dr.  Humphrey,  the  venerable  President 
of  the  institution  here  alluded  to,  is  considered,  wherever  he 
is  kno^yn,  pre-eminent  both  as  a  divine  and  a  metaphysician, 
and  is  equally  admired  fox  his  piety  and  his  talenta — for  the 
strength  and  originality  gf  his  intellect,  and  the  energy, 
decision,  and  goodness  of  hiis  character :  in  accordance  with 
which,  his  head  is  unusually  large ;  in  it,  compar., .  caus., 
conscien.,  benev.,  and  firm.,  are  very  large,  self-e.,  ideal., 
ven.,  and  lang.,  large,  and  his.  temperament,  active.  The 
combination  under  strlf-e.  large  at  the  bottom  of  page  115, 
occurs  in  his  head,  and  the  accompanying  description  applies 
to  his  character,  {le  possesses,  also,  very  large  philopro. 
and  adhes.,  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  may  be  emphatical* 
ly  said  to  be  a  father  and  a  firm  friend  to  tne  students  under 
his  care. 

•  After  leaving  college,  the  narrator  was  urg'ed  to  deliver 
publick  lectures  upon  phrenology,  and  also  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  science  by  applying  its  principles. to  the  development 
of  individual  character.  The  first  person  be  examined  in 
publick,  was  a  young  gentleman  brought  forward  by  the  op- 
ponents of  phrenology  on  account  of  his  obstinacy ;  and 
this  was  the' first  trait  of  his  character  pointed  out  by  the 
^examiner.  On  a  visit  to  a  family  shortly  after  this,  the  wri- 
ter pointed  out  a  large  development  of  secretrjn  a  serv^ant 
girl ;  upon  which  the  lady  of  the  house  remarked,  that  the 
giiTs  only  fault  was,  that  she  wonld  sometimes,  falsify, 
equivocate,  and*  conceal:  He  next  examined  the  heads  of  a 
&mily  distinguished  for  their  mechanical  ingenuity,  and 
found  large  construct,  and  imitat.  in  alLof  them. 

While  in  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.^'^X  a  publick  lecture,  h* 
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^8  requested  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  cfaarac|eT  of  a 
lady  present,  and,  without  hesitation,  he  pronounced  her 
marvel.,  ven.,  and  conscien.  very  large.  He  was  afterwards 
informed,  both  by  herself  and  others  who  knew  her,  that  she 
had  experienced  wonderful  xeligioas  exercise?,  believed. in 
dreams,  and  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  and  purposes 
by  means  of  signs,  omens,  and  fbrewamings  of  various 
sorts.  She  even  fancied  herself  the  s}5ecial  subject  of  divine 
communication  and  influence.  Iler  religious  conversion 
was,  to  her,  most  wonderful,  attended  with  dreams,  visions, 
revelations,  and  so  forth ;  and  religious  feeling  of  the  most 
enthusiastick  and  extravagant  kind,  occupied  her  mind  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject. 

A  case  directly  opposite  to  this,  was  found  in  a  Mr.  Law, 
in  whom  marvel,  was  extremely  deficient.  He  was  not 
only  extremely  incredqlous,  but  incapable  of  being  afiected 
by  any  thing  bordering  upon  the  supernatural.  As  an 
example :  he  was  awakened  one  night  by  a  noise  in  hi* 
room;  heard  something  fall  heavily  upon  the  Idoor;  saw 
a  human  scull,  and  heard  a  rustling,  rattling  sound  proceed- 
ing from  it ;  and  at  length  saw  it  move,  and  open  and  shut 
its  mouth;  and  yet,  without  the  least  alarm  or  fear,  he  arose 
from  his  bed,  walked  to  the  scull,  and  took  it  up,  when,  instead 
of  a  spirit,  behold,  a  large — rat  escaped* from  it! 

In  Waterford,  Dr.  Upham  introduced  to  the  writer  a  young 
gentleman  who,  without  instruction,  had  copied,  with  remark- 
able accuracy,  the  likenesses  of  Hubens,  Chaucer,  Sterne, 
and  several  others ;  and,  from  a  mere  boy,  he  had  displayed 
extraprdinary  ingenuity  in  constructing,  inventing,  drawing, 
copying,  and  so  forth.  His  organs  of  construct,  and  imiiot. 
were  developed  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  these  were  aided,  by 
large  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties.  ,    - 

WhHe  lecturing  in  Troy,  he  examined  the  head  of  a 
young  lady  in  Mrs.  Willard's  seminary,  and  remarked  that 
her  ideal.,  compar.,  and  lang.,  were  very  large;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, she  would  be,  not  only  very  fond  of  poetry,  but 
also  able  to  cbmposa'it.  Those  present,  pronounced  the  deci- 
sion a  failure.  Some  months  after,  however,  the. narrator 
was  informed  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  young  lady,  that 
she  had  composed  poetry  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  but  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  examination,  her  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Another  yonng  lady 
in  the  same  institution,  was  pointed  out  aa  being  deiScienl 


m  h6^  ahd  baviiig  an  excess  of  cautious.  She  was  subject 
lo  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  and  was  easily  discouraged. 
But  the  strongrest  illustration  and  proof  of  the  truth  of 
phrenalogy  furnished  in  Troy^  was  found  in  the  phrenolo 
gical  developments  of  Professor  Eaton,  the  distinguished 
botanist  and  natu  ralist.  .  He  possesses  ;abo.ut  the  largest  organ 
of  form  that  the  writer*  has  ever  seen,  and  an  extreme  de 
velopment  of  individ.,  size,  order,  calcu.,  local,  event.,  com* 
par.,  and  lang.,  and  only  full  cans. ;  and  his  works  upon  bot- 

Sy  ahd  natural  science,  as  well  as  his  general  knowledge  of 
noDst  all  the  sciences,  /urnish  ample  evidence,  that  he  must 
j)08sess,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  powers  of  mind  im- 
parted by  the  perceptive  and  semi-perceptive  faculties.  In  the 
professor's  head,  the  organ  of  calcu.  is  also  unusually  large ; 
And,  in. accordance  with  this  development,  at  a  very  early  age, 
he  commenced  his  publick  career  hy  publishing  a  treatise 
upon  m^thematicks,  and  by  entering  the  government  service 
as  a  surveyor.  His  extensive  erudition,  and  especially  thd 
immense  amount  of  facts  he- has  at  cdromand>,  illustrate 
the  use  he  has  made  of  his  individ.  and  event. ;  while  his 
extraordinary  colloquial  powers,  together  with  the  fertility 
of  his  proUfick  pen,  furnish  abundant  proof  of  his  possessing 
a  very  large  faculty  of  lang.^  But,  while  his  very  large 
perceptive  &culti6s,  aided  by  very  large  event.,  give  him 
a  woniderful  talent  in  collecting  facts  and  statistical  informa- 
tion, and  his  very  larg«  com  par.,  in  classifying  these  facts, 
his  retiring  cans,  is  the  cause  of  that  failure  of  originality 
and  profundity  of  thought  and  array  of  first  principles  so 
clearly  manifested  in  his  works:  see  p.  53,  185.     In  the 

Srofessor's  head,  love  of  approbation,  adhe?.,  benev.,  and 
ope,  are  prominent  organs;  in  his  character,  the  qualities 
which  flow  from  their  respective  faculties,  are  pre-eminent ; 
but  his  secret,  is  small;  and  frankness  and  candour  aro 
empbaticaUy  characteristick  in  this  gentleman.  In  short, 
his  head  is  very  uneven:  (p.  64:)  the  portion  about  the  eye 
pro]ects  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  this  forms  a  mcst 
ttriUing  phrenological  coincidence  with  his  known  charac*. 
ter  and  talents.  . 

One  other  case  in  Troy  may  be  worthy  of  notice.     In  the 

head  of  a  young-  lady  remarkable  for  her  talents  in  drawing, 

painting,  and  embroidery,  the  organs  of  ideal.,  imitat,  and 

construct.,  were  found,  to  be  very  large. 

In  Hudson  the  writer  examined  the  head  of  Dr.  Whiter 
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which  he  observed  to  be  very  large-;  and  in  it,  ▼ery'largtt 
firm.,  large  combat,  self-e.,  and  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  size..  This  gentleman  is  the  founder  c^  tHe  Luna- 
tick  Asylum  in  Hudson,  and,  by  the  infiuence  of  his  firm, 
und  self-e.,  has  succeeded  in  keeping  his  wayward  patients 
under  subjection.  He  obligingly  related  to  the  writer 
many  instances  in  which  his  extraordinary  faculty  of  nire  had 
strikingly  displayed  its  power.  When  riding  at  full  speed 
past  a  new  building,  his  eye  caught  a  window  frame  in  the 
second  story,  which  was  not  exactly  plumb,  upon  which  he 
stopped,  and  pointed  out  the  inaccuracy  to  the  workman 
who  had  made  it,  and  who,  by  applying  his  plumb-line, 
was  convinced  of  the  inaccuracy,  and  accordingly  correctea 
it.  He  once  employed  ft  man  to  build  a  fence,  whose  top 
should  present  a'  water-level,  around  the  yard  in  the  rear  of 
his  Asylum.  On  an  iaspection  of  the  fence,  after  the  work- 
man had  laboured  with  his  instruments  for  more  than  half 
a  d£fcy,  and,  as  he  believed,  effected. a  complete  level,  the 
exact  eye  of  the  doctor  instantly  detected  an  unevenness  in 
it,  but  of  which  he  failed  to  convince  his  builder  until,  by 
another  and  more  accurate  measurement,  he  was  enabled  to 
discover  and  correct  the  errour.  In  the  doctor's  head,  order 
is  largely  developed;  and  the  perfect  Regularity  and  neat- 
ness of  his  establishment,  amply,  illustrate  the  .marked  in- 
fluence of  this  faculty.  - 

In  the  Asylum  here  alluded  to,  the  writer  saw  a  young 
l^entleman  who  possessed  very  large  ideal.,  construct, 
imitat,  compar.,  and  perceptive  feculties,"together  with  very  , 
large  cautious,  and  small  hope:  and  such  was  hi^  passion 
for  the  fine  arts,  to  indulge  which,  he  wished  to  visit  Italy 
and  the  various  galleries  of  the  fine  arts,  that  when  restrain- 
ed by  his  mother,  it  had  produced  the  partial  insanity  under 
which  he  then  labourei^.  The  narrator  saw  a  beautiful  and  * 
iaccurate  specimen  of  miniature  painting  which  the  younc^ 

gentleman  had  executed  while  suffering  under  this  partial 
erangemeht 
In  the  same  institution,  he  also^  saw  one  of  the  patitsnts 
who  possessed  very  larg^  combat  and  destruct,  and  who- 
was  sullen  and  fierce,  and  subject  to  violeht  out-breakings 
of  passion  whic  h  swept  every  thin^before  them.-  An  elderly 
female,  also,  in  the  Asylum/  simila^rly  organized,  with  the 
addition  of  large  lang.,  frequently  displayed  her  ferocity  and 
violence  of  temper,  by  pouring  out  upon  those  around  her. 
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a  turt)id  tOTTsnt  of  abusive  eloqtience  that  might  haye 
passed  for  prize-speeches  in^e  halls  of  Pandemoniaro. 

At  one  of  his  pubiick  lectures,  the  writer  described  a 
l^entleman  as  possessing  a  yery  large  organ  of  philopro.: 
and  it.  was  afterwards  stated,  that,  on-  account  of  his  cnild- 
Joving  and  child-chetishing  propensity,  he  was  noted 
throughout  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  real. Rip  Van  Winkle, 
as  he  seldom  appeared  abroad  without  a  troop  of  children 
at  his  hjeels :  see  p.  69,  philopro.  very  large. 

In  Hudson,  the  writer  was  also  caHed  to  examine  the  family 
of  a  b,utcher.  One  of  the  little  lads  was  described  as  hay 
in^  very  larg«  destruct. :  and  it  appeared  that  his  delight  in 
seeing  cattle  slaughtered,  was  so  great,  that;  to  enjoy  this, 
he  would  forego  almost  any  other,  pleasure.  Even  whilst 
undergoing  examination,  he  expressed  great  impatience  and 
dissatisfaction,  because  I^ib  could  not  be  present  at  the  butch* 
ering  of  an  ox^  and  was  pacified  only  by  being  told  that 
another  would  soon  be  killed.'  At  the  same  time,  another 
chiid^of  the  family  not  three  years  old,  had  caught  a  small  pig. 
in  the  street,  and,  with  a  dull  case-knife,  was  endeavourmg 
Jo  cut  its  throat — w{ietber  in  imitation  of  his  betters,  or  in 

fmie  gratification  of  his  destruct.,  ^which  was  very  large,)  is 
eft  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  These 
last  two  facts,  however,  hav6  a  direct  bearing  upon  education. 
In  limsingburgh,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Smith,  (who  took 
lessons  of  the  writer,,  and  immediately  after,  commenced  the 
practice  of  phrenology^  theye  was  a  lad  about  nine  yjears 
of  age,  s)f  Irish'  parentage,  who  had  a  large  head  and  a 
very  active  temperament,  very  large  compar.,  caus.,  individ., 
event,  lang.,  firm.,  self-e.,  apprbbat.,  and  destruct,  and  large 
combat:  (see  p.  114,  near  the  bottom.)  From  the  time 
he  was  old  enough  to  read  at  all,  he  had  devoted  him* 
self  almost  exclusively  to  the  perusal  of  books;  and,  for 
one  of  his  age,  was  a  perfect  literary  gourmand.  6ut,  of 
all  kinds  of  reading,  historical,  which  generally  presents 
liule  else  than  a  detail  of  sanguinary  conflicts  ana  Kloodjr 
strifes,  possessed  the  greatest  charms  for  him:  and  in  this 
department  of  knowledge,  he  was  a  prodigy.  "  The  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,V  the  thronging  legions  rushing  on 
to  the  fight,  and  the  bloody  carnage  of  the  battle-field,  were 
circumstancea^that  fired  his  imagination,  end  seemed  to  fifast 
his  soul.  But  agaiiist  the  British  nation  in  particulap,  he 
burned  with  hot  indignation,  and  frequently  expressed  a  do* 
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we,  were  it  lawfbl  fer  Urn,  to  kill  every  EngKriaMm  \m 
should  meet  He  often  inquired  whether  he  had  the  fiuwl 
ties  that  would  cooatitme  him  a  gemerml^  and  lalked  with 
enthnnasm  ^aboat  leading  on  the  armies  of  his  coqntrj  ts 
fight  against  England.  A  single  incident  will  qerve  to  show 
how  completely  engrossed  his  mind  was  with  wars,  battle 
and  conquests.  Between  mealsi,  he  had  purchased  a  fial 
cake;  and,  before  eating  it,  he  cut  Tarions  figures  upon  it: 
and  when  asked  their  meanings  said  they  represented  a 
eatftp,  and  proceeded  to  describe  its  several  parts.  In  man 
ners,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman ;  and  his  intellectual  pow 
eis  were  altogether  extraordinary. 

While  examifliog  the  pupils  of  a  school  in  L.,  a  young 
Miss  of  about  thirteen,  was  described  as  rofuarkably  benevo- 
lent, as  the  organ  of  bene  v.  was  so  largely  developed  as  to 
produce  a  deformity  of  the  head.  In  accordance  with  this, 
It  appeared  that,  young  as  she  was,  she  was  more  diatin* 
guished  for  her  attentions-  to-  the  poor  and  afflicted  than  all 
other  charitable  persons  in  the  place.  When  out  of  school, 
and  especially  in  cold  weather,  her  pripcipal  occupation 
was  seeking  out,  and  administering  to  the  wants  of,  proper 
objects  of  charity,  and  exciting  others  to  supply  those  wants 
which  her  own  limited  means  did  not  enable  her  to  reach. 

Another  pupil  in  the  same  school,  was  described  as  com- 
paratively destttcUte  of  the  organs  of  caus.  and  compar.,  and, 
consequently,  unable  to  think,  or  "understand  her  lessons. 
The  whole  school  heartily  responded  to  the  correctness  of 
these  remarks:  and  the  instructress  observed,  that,  after  be- 
stowing upon  ner  all  the  pains  and  instruction  in  her  pow* 
er,  even  until  her  patience  was  exhausted,  the  poor  girFs 
progress  was  scarcely  peirceptible.  Her  talents  were  eonr 
irasted  by  the  writer,  with  those  of  another  pu|)il,  whom  the 
teacher  ailerwards  pronounced  to  be  the  best  scholar  in  her 
seminary. 

At  a  publick  lecture  in  Catskill,  one  of  the  clerg3rmen  of 
the  place,  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  narrator,  was 
proposed  for  examination';  and  so  accurately  were  the 
various  traits  of  his  private  character  described,  as  well  as 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  nKinner  of  preaching,  that 
the  audience  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  buV»that  the  phre- 
nologist had  long  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  him. 

A  young  lady  was  sent  by  her  friends  to  the  office  of  tho 
wiiter  for  examination,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  stubborn^ 


luaughty,  and  incapable  of  reasoning  or  being  reifipned  wift 
— ^baving  but  little  benev.,  mirth.,  cans.,  compar.,  ideal., 
imitat.,  and  construct.,  large  combat,  and  destruct.,  and  very 
large  self-e.  and .  approbat.  ,  £ut,  although  a  believer  iin 
phrenology,  it  is  not  at  all  singular  that  she  should  hav^  been 
dissatisfiii^  with  this  description  of  her  character.  Accord- 
ingly, she  attributed  its  unfavourable  features  to^he  mislako 
of  the  examiner,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  return  again  to 
the  office,  accompanied  by  her  mother.  The  second  exami- 
nation, however,  fully  confirmed  the  unenviable  points  of  the 
£rst  description,  and  tended  only  to  make  her  case  worse; 
upon  which  her  mother  took  occasion  to  administer  to  her  a 
salutary  reproof,  by  -reminding  her  of  the*innumerable  in- 
stances in  which  she  had  displayed  the  unhappy  traits  of 
character  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  phrenologist. 
The  daughter  appeared  humbled,  and  promised  to  reform. 
This  incident  suggests  one  of  the  important  results  ta  be 
gained  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  principles  of  phre- 
nology. 

At  a  publick  lecture  in  Amsterdam,  N;  T.,  a  distinguish- 
ed physician  of  the  village,  was  examined,  and  described  as  a 
benevolent  man.  This  astonished  most  of  the  auditors,  who 
considered  him  quite  the  reverse;  and  this  opinion,  it  ap- 
peared, they  had  formed  of.  him  from  the  fact,  that,  to  the 
popular,  benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  and  especially  to  such 
as  were  connected,  with  4-eligious  purposes,  ^ he  had  seldom 
been  known  to  giv§  any  money.  Fjarther  inquiry,  however, 
soon  showed,'  that  the  reason  for  his  not  giviiig  to  such  pur- 
poses, was,  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  benevolent  olgects: 
but  it  was  notorious,  that  he  gave  more  medical  advice  ana 
iervices  ioi\i9  poor,  than  all  the  other  physicians  in  the  place, 
and  was,  moreover,  a  kind  and  obliging  neighbour.  This 
examination  produced  a  change  in  the  mind  of  the  commu- 
nity with  respect  to  the  gentlenian,  inasmuch  as  it  showed 
them,  that  we  are  nottd  measureti  man's  benevolence  by  the 
amount  of  money  he  is  ready  to  give  to* any  popular  object 
of  charity,  for  this  amount  may  be,  and  oflen  is*  exactly 
graduated  by  his  pride,  his  desife  of  applause,  or  some 
other  selfish  motive,  wheaeas,  true,  phrenological  benevo- 
lence operates  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  primitive 
facul^,  as  modified  by  the  other  Acuities,  and  its  direction 
also  aepends  upon  the  other  faculties.  The  lady  of  the  sama 
gtndeman,  posaeases  very  krge  coDstmct.,  imitat,  idoaLt^ 
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and  fornir  and  large  eaus.  and  compar. ;  und,  in  acconbiHSS 
with  the  -talents  imparted  by  this  organization,  she  displays 
remarkable  ingenaity  with  the  needle,  &c,,  and  has  often  re« 
ceived  premiums  for  her  specimens  of  embroidery,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  lecture,  a  lad  was  brought  for* 
ward  by  his  instructress.  The  only  remark  thade  on  Jiis 
phrenological  developments,  was,  that-he  possessed  construct 
and  imitat,  very  large,  and,  consequently,  was  remarkably 
ingenious.  His  teacher  then  remarked,  that  the  lad  was 
uneasy  and  restless  in  school,  inattentive  to  his  books,  and 
strongly  prone  to  cut  the  benches^;  but,  that  the  moment  he 
was  released  froni  school,  he  would  repair  to  his  workshop, 
and  there  indulge  his  mechanical  propensity. 

At  a  publick  examination,  the  writer,  amonfi*  other  quali- 
ties, attributed  to  a  clergyman  examined,  small  iar.g.  The 
audience  readily  assented  to  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the 
description  except  on  this  |K)int ;  but  here  they  dissented,'ancl 
declared  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  rapid  speakers  in  thai 
section  of  the  country.  Determined  to  ascertain  the  fact  in 
the  case,  the  writer  heard  him  deliver  his  next  sermon  ^ 
which  fully  satisfied  him  of  the  correctness  of  his  'phreno- 
logical induction.  Although  his  manner  of  speaking  was 
very  rapid,  to  be  sure,  yet  his  style  was  by  no  means  copious 
or  flowing;  but,  on  the  contrary,  evinced  a  dryness  and 
barrenness. 

In  the  same  place,  one  of  the  authors  (L.  N.  Fowler) 
.  finding  the  organs  of  secret,  and  acquis^  in  the  head  of  a 
young  female,  not  sufficiently  balanced  by  the  moral  and 
mtellectual  organs,  described  her  as  deceitful  and  lighufinr 
gered.  In  the  Sequel  it  turned  out  that  she  had  frequently 
been  guilty  of  -  lying  and  theft :  handkerchiefs,  .table-cloths, 
pillow-cases,  gloves,  hose,  and  sundry  other  small  articles 
which  she  oould  conveniently  lay  her  hands  upon,  had  been 
found  in  her  possession. 

At  A  publick  lecture  in  the  same  pftice,  a  gentleman- nom* 
inated  by  the  audience,  came  forward  with  his  &ce  covered, 
and  was  described  as  very  zealous  in  whatever  he  undertook, 
and  rather  ultra  ^d  .radi&al  in  his  views  and  feelinga  His 
combat,  diestruct,  firm.,  self-e.,  cans.,  adhes.,  and  lang.,  were 
large ;  his  benev.,  cdnscien.,  hope,  and  compar.,  very  large, 
and  his  secret,  small.  He  was  described  as  a  leader  in  Uie 
church,  and  as  extremely  Imble  to  give  ofifence  in  consequence 
of  his  dealing  so  plainly  with  all;  as  a  great  tempenuiet 
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mail,  dbc. :  and  all  this  was  asserted  without  the  e^taminer'a 
having  previously  had  the  least  hint  or  knowledgfe  of  his 
character.  ,  In  'regard  to  the  description  giVeq,  fhere  Was 
but  one  Toice  from  the  audience,  and  that  was,  that  it  was 
perfectly  correct  throughout.  He  was  a  new-measure  pres- 
byteri.in,  and  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  a  very  zealous 
Christian ;  and,  moreover,  was  one  of  the  greatest  temperance 
men  in  all  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  Schenectady,  L.  N.  Fowler  examined,  the  head  of  a 
gentleman,  the  extraordinary  and  singular  shape  of  which 
airtested  his  attention.  It  was  extremely  high,  yery  long,  and 
very  narrowr  Philopro.,  self-e.,  benev.,  individ.,  and  event., 
we<e  dei^loped  in  a  very  higii  degree,  wTiilst  acquis,  and 
'  secret,  were  very  small.  His  philopro.,  in  fact,  was  the 
larg€|st  the  phrenologist  had  ever  seen ;  and,  in  illusti^ation 
of  the  extraordinary  manner  m  which  this  faculty  displayed 
itself  it  was  stated  that  he  frequently  went  about  the  city 
with  two  little  dogs  in  his  overcoat  pookets,  and  two  more  in 
^his  hands.  Of  children  he  was  so  excessively  fond,  that  he 
always  made  the  greatest  parcEde  over  them,  and  generally 
hfid  "a  whole  bevy  of  them  in  his  train.  H^  very  large 
self-e.,  combined  with  his  small  .secret,  and  moderate,  reason- 
inor  faculties,  made  him  prodigiously  egotistical,  and  utterly 
biini  to  his  faults,  as  well  as  to  the  application  of  the  jokes 
to  which  his  peculiarities  and  faults  exposed  him.  In  con* 
sof^iience  of  his  very  large  benev.  and  very  small  acquis.,  he  * 
wa^  incapable  of  keeping  money,  or  of  laymg  it  out  with  any 
tolerable  judgment.  He  even  squandered  all  he  could  com« 
mand :  and,  when  any  thing  took  his  fancy,  he  could  easily 
be  imposed  upon  to  almost  any  extent  by  the  unjust  demands 
of  any  sharper  into;whbse  clutches  he  might  have  the  mis* 
fortune  to  fall.  He  had  but  little  adhes. ;  and,  accordingly, 
formed  but  few  attachments,  and  those  few  so'  slightly,  that 
they  were  broken  off  whenever  freak  or  &ncy  dictated.  His 
cautious,  was  small ;  and,  in  bis  business,  he  was  perfectly 
reckless. 

At  a  publick  examination  in  the  same  city,  a  gentleman 
was  described  as  having  extcaordinary  size  and  local.,  (sec  p. 
191, 206. )  The  next  morning,  when  passing  by  a  earpenter  s 
shop,  he  was  hailed  by  one  of  the  workmen,  and,  mainly  in 
derision  of  phrenology,  requested  to  pronounce  upon  the 
length  of  a  rod,  which  was  about  seven  ftet  long,'by  a  mere 
cast  of  th^  eye.  He  did  so,  and  came  within  (me'faurtk  ^ 
12 
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Ml  ine%  df  its  actual  length.  ConfideriAg  this  jtrihMg;  hA 
merely  accidental,  the  workmen  desired  ht|p  to  designate 
the  centrah  point  o{  a  board  of  considerable  length-:  and  hf 
came  within  half  an  inch  of  the  middle  one  way,  and  om^ 
eighth  of  an  inch  the  other  way.  Still  deeming^  it  mert 
••guess  work,''  they  demanded  the  middle  of  a  long  worfc* 
bench:  and,  in  this  attempt,  he  Came  within  thrte^quarUri 
of  an  inch  in  respect  to  the  length,  and  one*quarter  of  an  inch* 
of  the  breadth.  As  an  illustration  of  his  local.,  it  was  as 
sertedthat  he  knew  where  every  person  in  that  c^ty  and  section. 
of  the  country,  lived,  and  that  he  was  referred  to  by  all  j£if^ 
follow^itizens  as  a  sort  of  location-dictionary. 

The  next  day,  the' occurrence  in  the  workshop,  wcrs  rela- 
ted to  the  narrator  in  the  presence  of.  a  gentleman  w^bo^on* 
sidered  phrenology  a  mere  humbug,  and  who  tauntij^gW 
tuked,  if  the  phrenologist  cotild  tell  him  his  charaefer.  '  u 
was  remarked  in  reply,  that  his  constructive  talent,  or  me* 
chanical  ingenuity,  w;is  the.  leading  talent  he  possessed: 
upon  which  a  friend  of  his  present,  astonished  at  the  accm 
racy  of  the  remark,  stated  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  about 
a  dozen  patent  rights. 

While  in  Albany,  in  1835,,L.  N.  Fowler  examined  a  man 
in  the  Museum,  to  whom  he  gave  very  large  secret.,  acquis., 
Combat,  destruct.,  firm.,  and  igfnat.,  with  -small  conscien.  and 
only  moderate  benev.,  and  described  him  as  selfish,  artful, 
intriguing,  and  deceitful ;  as  able  a^d  inclined  to  etnpioy 
cunning  and  hypocrisy  in  every  thing,  but  more  especially 
in  getting  money :  stated  that  he  ahvays  effected  his  purposes 
in  an  indirect  way,  and  under  f^ise  pretences,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  adopt  any  unfair  means  by  which  to  possess 
hin)self  of  money.  No  more  was  heard  of  this  personage 
by  the  phrenologist  tillv  in  the  summer  of  .1636,  while  irav 
clling  in  one  o(  the  packet-boats  from  Columbia  to  Harris* 
burg,  Pa.,  at  which  time  a.  boat-captain,  who  was  present  at 
the  examination  alluded  to,  gave  the  narrator  the  foUowinjg 
account  of  one  of  the  high-handed  tricks  of  this  sly-dodging 
tnoney-catcher.  He  stated  that,  during  the  preceding  win- 
ter, this  artful  scoundrel  started  on  a  travelling  eJrnedition  to 
Boston,  with  two  teams,  one  of  which  he  drove  hmiself,  and 
the  other  was  managed  by  an  accomplice.  When  near  B., 
he  caused  one  team  to  halt  for  a  day,  whilst,  with  the  ofh^« 
he  proceeded  to  the  city.  When  arrived  in  the  literary 
tttq^rianit  he  representca  himself  to  several  wholesale  gro» 


*CI^  tt  8  lieavv  dealer  in  their  line  from  the  interiour ; 
ttatdi  that  he  hefl.  honoured  thee^  with  a  visit  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  large  purchase;  that  he  had  seveval  teams 
Q^n  the  xoad«  one  or  two  of  \vhich  would  b^  in  the  next 
day ;  that,  as  despatch  ^as  important  to  a  man  of  his  en* 
terprise,  he  shouhid  like  to  proceed  forthwith  to  business. 
The  nextvday  arrived,  and  in  came  the  other  team,  and  th« 
driver,  being  previously '  instructed,  represented  to  the  Bos> 
toiiian  merchants^  that  the  other  teams  were  behind,  ope  of 
which  had  been  detained  by  an  accident,  and  parted  company 
with  him  only  the  day  before.  Thiis  far»  every  thing  ap^ 
{{eared  fair  and  smooth.  Both  teams  were  accordingly  load- 
ed* and  stiorted  for  the  country,  hefore  settlement  was  made : 
and  so  rapidly  were  they  pushed  forward,  and  so  admirably 
were  things  managed,  that  the  scoundrels  evaded  the  alert- 
ness of  their  creditors.  .        - 

*9at  the  Boston  merchants  were  not  all  that  had  cause 
long  to  remember  the  redodbtable  heroes  of  this  expedition 
.to  tpe  East.  As  they.wei'e  wending  their  way  back  with 
^heir  ill-gotten  lading  of  teas,  liquors,  and  spices,  they  chanc* 
«d  to  light  upon  a  country'  village  just  at  nightfall,  when 
they  announced  themselves  as  Methodist  preachers,  and  pro- 
posed to  tarr^  there  that  night  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next  night  to  edify  the  good  people  by  holding  a  meeting 
\vith  them.  On  account  of  the  high  and  sacred  character  of 
our  way  fare rs,  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  on^ 
of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  connexion  in  that 
place.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  next  morning,  **  rjpjng 
^p  a  long  whtle  before  day,"  they  went  forth  to  meditate ;  but 
prayer  seemed  to  be  the  most  distant  thing  from  their  hearta. 
instead  of  kneeling  down,  and  ofiering  up  their  holy  orisons, 
they  seemed  to  be  more  devoutly  engaged  in  laying  schemes 
to  cornplete  their  assortment. of  merchandise.  "  Armed  with 
this  strong  intent,"  they  proceeded  to  the  smoke-house  of  their 
pious  host,  and  took  thence  a  larre  quantity  of  ham,  and, 
also,  divers  lots  of  pmUtry  from  his  barnyard,  and  stmight- 
way  proceeded,  "on  their  way  rejoicing."  •  Thus  they 
peregrinated  from  place  to  place,  committing  petty  larceniea, 
aifd  practising  all  manner  of  dpceptions  and  impostures, 
until  they  arrived  at  Albany.'--For  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  concerning  the  examination,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  manager  of  the  Albany  Museum. 
At  North  Adams,  where  there  are  many  fiustoxies^  tkif 


narrator  pointed  out,  ia  the  head  of  a  pkysieiao,  extmordiBii  - 
xy  mathematical  aad  astronomical  powers ;  abd  a  large  au 
dience  oi  his  fellow  citizens  tesiided  that  his  talents  and 
i^ui^.jessfor  pursaitSiDf  this^  nature,  were<uneommonly  gr«fet.  - 
ill  uim  the  organ  of  .weight  was  very  large;  and  he  stated 
^'uolickly,  that  he  had  left  a  lucrative  profession,  and  engin* 
g"l  in  manufacturing,  chiefly  to  indalge  his  fondness  ibr 
Iliac hinery.   ■ 

'  ^The,  young  ladies  who  had  been  employed  in  the  factories 
for  many  years,  were  found  to  possess  large  eoncenu,  whilst 
new-comers  generally  had  it  smali-^This  fact  affords  ^ti 
important  hint  to  thos^e'  who  wish  to  cuUivate  this  organ. 
Confined  for  a  long  time  to  a  gingU  opeiation,  coftcent.  was 
called  into  constant  requisition,  and  thus  became  enlarged. 

At  a  publick  lecture  in  Adams,  a  gentleman  was  descri* 
bed  as  having  concent,  very  large  (se6  p.  70.)  The  next  day  ' 
while  riding  in  the  stage  with  him,  the  writer  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  perfect  illustration*  of  the  organ  in 
fjuestion.  The  gentleman  was  disposed  to  dwell  lonof  upon 
every  topick  of  conversation  that  was  introduced ;  and  when 
a  new  subject  was  brought  forward,  he  would  soniiehow  con* 
trive  to  make  it  bear  upon  the  previous  topick '.  and  a!lex 
halting,  upon  returning  to  the  stage,  he  would  generally  take 
up  the  subject  again  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  dropped. 

At  an  examination  in  Pittsfield,-a  child  was  described 
fi9  having  extraordinary  focm,  and,  consequently,  as  capable 
of  learning  its  ktters  easily..  Its  mother  remarked,  that 
wIj^  she  commenced  teaching  it  the  alphabet,  to  her  aston- 
ishtaej^t,  she  found  it  had  already  learned  all  its  letters  with* 
out  any  instruction.  * 

^  Amons[  others  examined  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  was  ^  gentleman,  in  whoni  time,  individ. 
lang.,  event.,  local.,  compar.,  and  concent,  were  all  very 
large.     He  is  accustomed  not  only  to  narrate,  a  great  deal  \ 
but,-  also,  almost  always  tp.tell  the  year,  month,  and  day  of    * 
the  month  in  which  the  transaction  narrated,  occurred.    His 
yery  large  concent,  and  reasoning  faculties  make  him  fre*  . 
quently  absent-minded ;  but  his^greatest  peculiarity  is,  that  hd 
car^  attend  to  but  one  thing  at  a  time.     For  example :  h€%* 
utterly  unable  to  tdke  the  iseuKse  of  what  he  reads,  until  h« 
has  locked  hid  door,  muzzled  his  bell,  and  given  strict  orders 
not  to  be  disturbed.     His  amat.  and  adhes.  are  very  large, 
which,  joined  with  his  very  large  concent.,  cause  him  mil 
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t6  IjTood  over  the  nntinxely  death  of  the  object  of  his  early  )it- 
tachment,  even  though  the  event  occurred  some  twenty  yeanNi 
since. 

'■  He  sent  to  his  sisjter  the-  written  description  of  his  char- 
acter, requesting  her  opinion  of  its  accuracy,  to  which  she 
replied,  ''  You  ask  my  opinion  of  your  character  as  g'iven 
by  the  phrenologist:  1  think  it  corfeqt  in  every  particular; 
indeedi,  strikingly  so." 

While  waiting  upon  a  partyof  ladies,  in  N.  Y.,  in  one  of 
them-  the  organ  of  order  was  pointed  out  as  very  large,  in- 
deed, so  remarkable  that  the  attention  of  the  party  was 
several  times  called  to  it.  She  was  accordingly  described 
as  excessively  neat  and  particular — as  fastidious,  and  even, 
in  this  mriiculsir,  old-maiduh :  (see  order  very  large,  p.  199, 
especially- the  closing  description,  p.  200.) 

The  following  day,  a  gentlemapi-who  had  known  her  for 
many  years,  (sne  being  then  upwards  of  60,)  stated,  that 
when  of  an  a^ge  suitable  for  forming  matrimonial  connexions, 
.  she  was  addressed  by  a  respectable,  and  even  wealthy,  young 
gentleman,  who  owned  a  farm,  and  had  aj>ound  him  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  She  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  a  ride 
with  him ;  but  her  organ  of  order  was  so  excessively  annoy^ 
ed  by  some  burrs  which  had  lodged  in  the  mane  of  his  hoi'se^ 
that  she  was  as  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  painful  specta- 
cle, as  she  could  have  been  at  a  release  from  prison  ;  and  she 
immediately  gave  him  letters  of  dismission,    • 

She  was  next  addressed  by  a  student  who  was  about  to 
graduate ;  but  in  him  her  organ  of  order  was  unable  t<j  tole» 
ratQ  some  things  which  she  discovered  about  his-  clothes 
Thus  she  rejected  in  succession,  five  excellent  offers  of  mat- 
rimony, which,  in  every  respect  except  that  of  order,  (and 
even  in  this  they  fell  not  below  mediocrity,)  were  not  only 
very  agreeable,  W  even  desirabU. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  furnished  the  writer,  O.  S.  Fow- 
ler, with  several  striking  examplips  of  the  truth  of  practical 
phrenology^  •In  the  spring 'of  18B5,  he  opened  a  course  of 
lectures  there,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  first  lecture,  a  Mr. 
Pierce,  who  resides  in  Chestnut-St.  near  Broad,  and  who  has 
been  known  to  the  good  people  of  that  city  by  a  residence 
among  them  of  fortv  years,  came  forward.  Though  a  pet*- 
feet  Stranger  to  the  lecturer,  and  a  disbeliever  in  phrenology, 
yet,  80  perfectly  correct  throughout,  was  the  description  given, 
t&ai  the  next  day,  the  gentleman  was  acdused  scorrs  of  timet 
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b^his  fellow  citjzens,  with  tfoUtiAim^'-'vijlli  hftTin^  ffivm  % 
Jjiiatory  of  bis  life  to  the  lecturer,  and  iheD  pre8eptt<d  niiMell 
as  a  candidate  for  examination.  His  well-known  character 
for  honesty  and  piety,  however,  at  lenc^h  gave  to  phrenojb* 
gy  the  credit  of  havipg  discovered  bis  character. 

He  was  described  as  possessing  i  very  lange.  organ  of 
benev.;  and  aa  noted  fpr  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  welfare 
of  others,  and  for  the  extraordinary  tenderness  and  humani- 
ty of  his  feelings  ^  as  having  large  ven.,  conscien.,  and  hope, 
and,  therefore,  as  eminent  for  his  piety ;  as  having  large  or 
very  large  ideal.,  imitat.,  compar.,  lang.,  and  event.,  and,.conse- 
quently,  as  possessing  unuaaal  descriptive  powers,  and  great 
tact  in  relating  anecdotes,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  his 
friends;  as  having  very  large , mirth.,  and  though  an  emi- 
laently  pious  man.  devotedly  fond  both  of  hearing  and  telling 
comical  stories ;  and  that  one  of  his  greatest  trials— one  of 
his  **  most  easily  besetting  sins,"  was  (which  he  confessed) 
the  intrusion  of  humorous  thoughts  and  feelings  upon  sol- 
emn occasions. 

Among  other  subiects  examined  in  that  city,  was  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  from  the  country,  all  of  whose  perceptive  facul- 
ties were  very  large,  but  among  them,  ifitight  was  develop- 
ed in  an  extraordinary  degree.  This  was  distinctly  pointed 
out,  and  illustrated  b^r  the  writer's  saying,  that  he  was  one 
in  ten  thousand  for  his  natural  talent  in  horsemanship,  and 
for  those  feats  of^gility,  balancing,  &c.,  which  are  practised 
in  the  circus.  Upon  this,  the  old  gentleman  sti^rted  from  his 
seat,  and,  facing  the  examiner,  said,  ' 

"Do  you  know  me,  sir 9" 

**  I  do  not,"  was  the, reply.  *  - 

**On  your  honour  do  you  say,  that  you  know  nothmg  ol 
my  character  except  from  feeling  my  head  9"  " 

"Upon  my  honour  and  my  conscience  too;  not  a  thing,  sir." 
>  His  surprise  and  astonishment  were  very  great;  and,  in 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  had  been  stat^  he  removed 
the  papers  and  books  from  a  portion  ofihe  tableland  although 
,  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  placed  his  head  upon  the 
table,  and  elevated  his  feet  into  the  air,  assuming  various 
positions,  and  yet  keeping  his  balancje  with  perfect  ease» 
ne  stated  that,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  often  jumped 
upon  a  platform  the  height  of  his  chin,  and  turning  upon  his 
head  without  touching  his  feet  to. the  platform,  walked  upon 
bis  hands  and  his  hc»d,  with  very  little  trouble,  or  di/Bcnl^ 


to  keeping  his  exact  equilibrium.  He  then  took  a  fiilvet  dol- 
lar, and  balanced  it  on  an  unusually  convex  watchndial,  and 
^a\ce  many  other  equally  striking,  examples  of  his  extraor 
dinary  faculty  of  weight. 

Among  others,  the  head  of  Mr.  Waldie,  editor  of  the 
Circubting  Library,  and  of  several  other  •  important  and 
ibly  conducted  periodicals,  was  examined.  ,  His  head  is  of 
{he  largest  size,  and  his  braii^  active ;  which  give 'him  the. 
tbitity  to  project  and  execute  undertakings  for  which  a  com- 
mon sized  or  sluggish  brain  is  utterly  inadequate.  All  his 
terceptive  organs^  are  large,  and  his  reasoning  organs,  very 
inargef  which  impart  to  him  that -^e^wra/ '  literary  talent  . 
«nd  correctness  of  judgment  and  taste  by  which  his  exten* 
give,  literary  publications  are  so  strikingly .  characterized. 
His  very  large  benev.  and  adhes.  give  him  that  hospitality 
and  kiodoess  for  which  he  is  distinguished  among  all  who 
know  him,  and  that  enlarged  spirit  of  philanthropy  which 
shines  so  conspicuously  in  his  cnaracter. 

Mr.  P.,  a  merchant,  called  on  the  lecturer,  one  side  of 
whose  head  was  much  larger  than  the  other.  When  this 
phenomenon  was  pointed  out,  he  stated  that  the  larger  side 
oi  the  head,  perspired  freely,  while  the  other  did  not,  thus 
ciearly  showing,  either  that  the  side  which  did  not  perspire, 
had  grown  small  by  inaction,  or  that.the  other  had  grown 
krge  by  exercise. 

Onegentlenian  was  examined  in  whom  time  was  very 
small  and  tune  very  large.  He  had  the  nicest  ear  for  mur 
sick»  indeed,  a  passionate  fondness  for  it,  and  could  catch 
a  tune  by  hearing  it  sung  but  once,  and  yet  was  unable 
to  sing  with  others,  merely  becayse  he  could  not  keep  the  beat. 

During  the  summer  of  1836,  the  authors  witnessed  many 
unequivocal  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  phrenoh 
ogy  in  several  distinguished  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
of  the  most  striking  occurred  at  a  j>rivate  party  of  gentle* 
men  and  ladies  in  Carlisle.  After  nearly  ail  of  the  company 
ha!d  been  exaiifiined,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  the  writer,  submitted  his  head  to  the  mpni- 
pulator.  The  first  remark  of  the  examiner  was,  that  the 
phrenological  developments  of  his  head  were  so  extraordi* 
nary,  that  the  common  rules  of  interpretation  would  nol 
fully  apply  to  his  case.  His  head  was  of  the  largest  sizsb 
being  seven  inches  and  three-quarters  in  diameter,  and  neai^ 
iy  e^aally  developed  in  all  its  parts/    The  propelling  aai 
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the  ii^tellectual  organs  were  all  iband  to  be  very  large.  '  Ae« 
cordingly,  it  was  remarked  that  he  possessed  an  extraoTdixui<^. 
ry  degree  qf  weight  of  character  arid  greatne^  of  mind*  so 
that  a  single  town  \vvuid  not  bound  his  influence,  but  that  km 
must  be  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  nation. 

His  perceptive  facultie?  being  all  large,  and  his  reflective 
very  large,  it  was  remarked  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  collecting  the  facts  in  any  given  case;  and  that  his  very 
large  reasoning  organs  would  give  him  grjeat  power  and  depth 
of  intellect  and  correctness  of  judgement.  His  extremely  large 
compar,  in  particular,  would,  give  him  powers  of  discrinai- 
nation  and  analysis  surpassed  by  none.  .  It  is  necessary  only 
to  add,  that,  at  the  close  of  his  examination,  the  ^\yriter  wns 
introduced  to  Chief  Justice  Gibson  of  Pennsylvania.  Those 
acquaijjted  with  the  taleats  of  this  distinguished  gentleman, 
will  at  once  recogpise  the  Chief  Justice  in'the  description 
given. 

This  gentleman  was  mainly  induced  to  submit  to  this  ex* 
amination  from  having  seen  the  description  given  to  his  broth- 
er at  Washington,  D.  C.  While  one  of  the  authors  was 
practising  phrenplogy  at  Washington,  in  the  -fall  of  1836. 
m  order  to  give  to  phrenology  a  fair  test  in  the  case  of  a 
remarkable  character,  several  individuals  prevailed,  upon 
Mr.  G.  (who  is  on.  intimate  terms  with  the  President,)  to  call 
upon  the  narrator,  ani  obtain  a  written  descriptiop  of  his 
character  and  talents.  Among  other  peculiarities,  he  was 
^  knqwn  be  to  excessively  fond  of  children,  and  this  was  descri- 
bed as  one  of  his  strongest  passions,  and  marked  at*  or  near 
the  top  of  the  scale;  to  be  exceedingly  incredulous,  and  even 
skeptical,  which,  accord ingly«  was  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar 
emphasis;  to  be  one' of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  indifierent 
about  money,  which  also  was  implicitly  stated,  &c.  One 
of  the  party  afterwards  waited  upon  the  examhier,  and  stated 
these  and  several  other  particulars  of  his  character,  adding, 
that  the  description  was  singularly  correct  throughout,  and 
that  President  Jackson,  on  hearing  it  read,  ihado  a  similar 
remark. 

At'one  of  the  publick  examinations  in  Carlisle,  an  elderly 
Irish  gentleman  was  nominated,  and  came  forward  without  a 
coat  on,  and  with  every  appearance  of  a  day-labourer.  He 
was  described  as  possessing  very  large  calcu.,  compar, 
eaus.,  firm.,  -and  combat.  It  'v^as  hence  inferred,  that,  con- 
tiary  to  his\appearance,  he  was  naturally  one  of  .the  gsett* 
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eG(t  mtfthemalicians  of  the  age ;  that  he  had  a  powerful  in 
tellect  joined  with  obstinocy  .and  ^erce  animal  passions 
His  extfaordinacy  mathematkal  powers,  (very  large  calcu^ 
compar.,  and  caus.f  comoined»)  were  proyed  by  the  fact,  that 
he .  had  solved  several  exceedingly  difficult  and  intricate 
problems,  which  iiad  been  propounded  through  the  publick 
prints  for  a  long  time  (six  years)  without  finding  any  equal 
to  the  task.  This  he  did  without  the  advantages  even  of  a 
common  education,  and  while  pursuing  his  daily  labour. 
His  combat,  was  equally  illustrated  by  hi^  being,  when  an- 
gry, violent  in  the  highest  degree,  nay,  even  desperate.  Am 
a  boxer  he  was  notorious. 

A  Mr.- William  Roberts  entered  the  office,  indicating  by 
his  dress  and  appearance  that  he  was'^any  thing  but  an  en- 

Sneer,  but,  almost  the  first  remark  of  the  examiner,  was, 
at  his  very  large  construct.,  fom?,  size,  local.,  individ., 
weight,  and  calcu.,  with  his  other  developments,  would  qualt* 
fy  him  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  for  a  surveyor  and  an  engineer. 
*r^l^e  remark  excited  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  ft  was 
then  stated  that  he  toas  an  ejagineer  and  surveyor  of  the  first 
ord^r,  having  an  annual  salary  of  94,000. 

in  the  head  of  Mr.  James  Comeiius,  the  organ  of  weight 
was  pointed,  out  as  being  very  large,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
fact,  it  was  stated,  that  he  had  never  found  his  equal  for  throw- 
ing 8tone»  at  a  mark.  His  usual  way  of  kitluig  birds,  squir- 
rete,  &c.,  w«»  with  a  stone,  so  that  a  gun  waa  useless  to 
him-.  ' 

Before,  the  audience  the  very  large  organs  of  construct, 
imitat.,  caus.,  and  form,  were  pointed  out  in' a  son  of  Dr. 
Foulke,  and  his  talent  for  using  tools,  for  drawing,  &c.,  was 
stated  to  be  seldom  equalled.  So  remarkable  were  these 
fecuUies  in  the  lad,  that  they  wor^  known  to  the  whole  vil- 
lage, and  it  was  on,  this  account  that  he  had  been  proposed 
as  a  subject  by  which  to  tett  the  science. 

Another  lad  was  examined,  whose  forehead  was  low  and 
narrow,  and  whose  moral  organs  were  only  moderate,  while 
many  of  the  selfish  propensities  were  very  strong.  His  in- 
tellert  was  ftccordingly  manifestly  very  obtuse,  and  his  pro* 
prtisities,  uncontrolled  by  moral  feeling  or  intellect,  manifest* 
ed  thrtnselves  irf  theft,  lying,  &c. 

The  fo"! lowing  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  citizens  of, 
Carlisle  concernmg  the  examination  of  a  boy  in  his. 
jdoyment 

12» 
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••  A  lad  who  is  fifteen  years'of  age,  and  has  been  "in  my 
employ  eighteen  months,  and  who  is  very  remarkable  for 
several  peculiarities,  of  character,  was  brought  to  Mr.  Fow* 
ler,  the  phrenologist,  who;  solely  by  the  aid  of  his  favourite 
science,  gave  a  description  of  his  character  in  an  unequivo- 
cal manner,  and  with  an  accuracy,  which,  with  all  my 
knowledge' of  the  lad's  character  from  long  and  close  obSer 
vation,  I  could  not  myself  have  surpassed,  if  equalled.  Mr 
F.  has  also  examined'  my  own  heSid,  once  in  publick  and 
blindfolded,  and  again  in  his  office,  and  \yithout  the  possibil- 
ity of  knowing  me  at  his  second  examination;  and  his  sec- 
ond description  agreed,  in  every  particular,  with  his  firstr 

D.  SANGSTON. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1836." 

While  in  Carlisle,  the  Rev.  George  G^  Cbokmati,  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  clergyman  of  high  standing,  brought  in  a 
•on  of  his  whom  one  of  the  authors  (O.  S.  Fowler)  had  ex- 
tmined  in  Baltimore  the  summer  previous,  and  stated  that, 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  the  lad  had  been  described  as  possess- 
ing unusual  arithmetical  powers,  of  which  fact  he  was  not 
then  conscious.  Upon  trying  the  arithmetical  talents  of  his 
son,  however,  he  found  that  phrenology  had  revealed  to  him 
an  important  truth  concerning  his  son,  of  which  his  own  ob- 
servation had  failed  to  inform  him. 

While  in  Baltimore,  by  the  solicitation  of  one  of  hfs  breth- 
ren, Mr.  C.'s  own  head  was  examined.  He  was  described 
^  as  possessed  of  extravagant  ideal,  very  large  compar.,  event., 
inditid.,  lang.,  benev.,  imitat.,  and  hope,  and  large  caus.,  com- 
bat., conscien.,  vcn.,  adhes.,  self-e.,  and  philopro. ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  possessing  descriptive  pawers,  and  a  talent  for 
eloquence  and  "popnlar  speaking,  of  a  high  order.  His  abi- 
lity to  distinguish  himself  as  a  moral  leader,  his  lajge  moral 
organs,  and  very  lafrge  benev.  or -desire  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
men,  were  all  dwelt  upon  withstlch  emphasis,  that  those  who 
came  with  him,  thought  the  examiner  must  have  been  previous- 
ly acquainted  with  their  distinguished  preacher;  but  the  fact 
Was,  his  phrenological  developments  corresponded  so  exactly 
with  those  talents  by  which  he  had  so  eminent^  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  his  publick  capacity  as  a  preacher,  that  all  the 
phrenologist  had  to  do,  was  to  read  off*  his  character  as  from 
•  book,  to  the  astonished  listeners.  It  hardly  need  be  added, 
that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bible Societv,  this  gentleman  was" 
Jie  author  of  that  JSunoos  and  beautiful  allegory,-  in  whicii 
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the  diflbtent  denomioationsof  Christiap:;,  .liBitingf  hand  wmk 
bund  m  this  common  cause,  are  compared  to  a  glreat  aimy, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  coastituting  the  scourers 
and  the  ^vangtuard,  the  Presbyterian,  the  gcand  centre,  the 
h^vy  artillery,  &c.  Jlis  very  large  comparison  ajppears 
conspicuous  in  almost  every  sentence,  and  often  bursts  forth 
in  the  conception  of  beautiful  similes  sind  illustrations.  His 
imitat.  is  fully  represented  in  his  numerous  and  appropriate 
gestures,  thus  imparting  to  his  delivery  an  unusual,  if  not 
superabundant,  amount  of  action.  His  very  large  jdeal.  and 
large  marvel,  appear  throjighout  his  discourses  in  bold  relief, 
giving,  his  descriptions  a  high  degree  of  beauty,  sublimity, 
glow,  and  wonder ;  and  his  appeals  to  the  passions  display  a 
great  amount. of  enthusiasm,  and  are  almpst  irresistible. 
His  small  secret,  gives  a  directness^  and  plainness  to  his  ex- 
pressions and  appeals,  which  some  call  bluntness.  His  com* 
raand  of  words  and  incidents  is  certainly  remarkable.  His 
firm.,  self-e.-,  and  combat,  give  him  a  commanding  and  dig- 
nified appearance,  and  beget  great  energy  of  mind  and  char* 
acter^  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  his  bene  v.  and  ven.  give 
him  afifability  and  benignity.  His  mirth,  is  large,  sgid,  with 
his  very  large  co'mpar.  and  imitat,  enables  and  disposes  Bim 
to  say  many  very  witty  and  ludicrous  things ;  and  he  stated 
to  the  examiner,  that,  against  this  '*  easily -besetting  sin,"  he 
was  obliged  to  struggle  mere  than  against  any  other,  and 
that  it  sometimes  broke  fo^th  even  in  the  pulpit.  On  the 
whole,  he  may  be  emphatically  sryled  eloquent^  and  his  or- 
ganization pronounced  to  be  a  most  happy  one  for  a  popular 
preacher,  an  appellation  peculiarly  appropriate  to  him. 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of: phrenology,  occurs 
in  the.  person  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Lewis  of  Pa.  In  him  the 
perceptive  iiiealties  and  compar.  are  very  large,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  development,  it  ia  well  attested  of  his 
intellectual  character,  that  he  possesses  an  astonishing  facili- 
ty in  seizins:  upon  ^he  prominent  facts  in  any  given  case, 
(individ.  ana  event.,)  and  in  rejecting  every  thing  that  does 
not  bear  directly  upon  the  point  in  question,  (compar.)  His 
brain  is  active,  and  his  whole  phrenological  organization  is 
very  happily  balanced ;  and  the  effects  of  these  favourable 
Qualities,  are  conspicuous  in  his  character.  In  giving  his 
wcisions,  his  style  is  characterized,  by  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision, and  is  always  to  the  point. 

Jodge  U  was  examined  by  the  writer  (O.  S.  Fowler)  a| 
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Dkiimlle,  Pa,,  in  1886*  witbotit  being  introdtieed,  and  befevs 
the  writer  iiad  h«afd  that  there  vms  ;9ueh  ama'n  living;  aiM| 
yet,  the  description  of  his  character  and  talents  was  pronoun* 
ced  to  be  strikingly  correct  thtoughoij^.  In  ordeTj  however, 
to  put  phrenology  to  a  still  severer  test,  Judge  L.  requesteU 
a  blindfold  examination  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  «hou)d  se- 
If^ct.  Accordingly,  he  brought  forward  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  C.  Hall)  whom  he  had  heard  examined  some 
days  previous:  «nd,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  Judge,  and  ofali , 
others  who  heard  them,  the  two  deucriptions  were  eicactly 
alike,  and  perfectly  corresponded  with  the  character  of  the 
gentleman  examined. .  *  -        . 

A  still  more  striking  proof  of  phrenology  wa*  presented 
in  the  case  of  the  Hon.  Gen.  Anthony,  member  of  Congress 
from  Pa.,  who  Was  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  tin  examina* 
tion,  by  Mr.  Packer.  After  describing  him  as  possessing  an 
uncommon  share  of  energy  and-  decision  df  character,  as 
manifested  by  his  unusual  development  of  firm.,  combat,  ' 
self-e.,  hope,  &c.,  the  first  remark  made  by  the  phrenologist 
concerning  his  intellectual  powers,  wbs,  that  the.  size  of 
c<i/ctt.,  as  developed  in  his  head,  wa«  enormous*— so  great, 
indeed,  that  it  could  hardly  be  spanned  with  the  thumb  and 
middle  finger.  All  his  other  perceptive  organs  were  also 
extremely  large ;  and  the  inference  drawnf  was,  that  he  must 
posses?,  not  only  an  astonishing  ability  to  reckon  in  his  head, 
out  also  a  great  fondness  and  talent  for  the  higher  bfanches 
^  of  mathematicks  and  astronomy.  This  examination  occur* 
red  at  Washington  in  183^5;  and-  nothing  was  heard  from 
the  examination  until  in  the  summer  of  1836,  when  Mr. 
Packer  stated  to  the  narratar,  that  Gkn.  A^  possesaed  the 
most  astonishing  faculty  for  casting  up  accounts  in  his  head, 
of  any  man  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard,  of;  that  be  conld 
solve  almost  any  arithmetical  problem  in  his  head,"and  with- 
out apparent  enort ;  that  he  could  add  up  at  once  a  cdlumn 
of  three,  four,  or  5ve  figures,  multiply  large  sums  into  each 
other,  and  also  divide  and  subtract  them  by  a  singje  opera 
tion^  that  he  had  not  pitience  to  witness  the  slofw,  plooding 
calculations  of  ordinary  minds,  but  would  generally  do  thera 
hhnself,  and  at  a  glance.  Mr.  P.  also  stated,  that  in  his 
natural  taJ'nts  forarithmetick  and  the  malhematicks,  it  was 
generally  conceded,  that  Gen.  A.  had  no  saperioait  if  aa 
-eqttali  in  Pa. 


Mr.  P.  .^peoi^rked-,  that  hewasparticularly-stTaekwiththe 
Btrengt))  and 'force  of.the  expressibns  used  in  the  descriptioa 
of  thiflf  gentleman'^  mathematical  talent,  inasmuch  as  it^ac- 
corded  80  perfectly  with  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  man; 
and  he-became  at  once  a  believer  in  phrenology.  We  there- 
ibre  appeal  to  Gen.  A.*8  head  and  mathematical  character^ 
and  ask  our  opponents  to  solve  this  prenological  problem.  ' 

Mr.  P.  also  gave  phrenology  a«pther  trial  in  ^he  case  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  McKcan,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Pa.  His  exami* 
natiop  was  made  without  the  least  intimation's  being  given 
to  the  narrator,  of  the  character  or  station  of  Mr.  McK. ;  and, 
if  the  testimony  of  Mr.  P.,  or  of  his  friends  who  witnessed  th« 
delineation  of  this  gentleman's  character,  (and  who  will  inval- 
idate it?)  is  entitled  to  credit,  a  .more  correct  description  of 
bis  character  and  talents  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  by 
his  most  intimate  friends.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  ap« 
peal  to  the  living  testimony  6i  Mr.  P.,  whose  astonishment 
at  the  result  was  very  great. 

.  But  theastonishmeat  of  Mr.  P.  wasnot  greater  at  the  descrip* 
tion  of  these  gentlemen's  eharacter,  than  was  tfieirs  at  that  giv* 
en  of  his,  especially  when  almost  the  first  remark  made  of 
him,  was,  that  "  he  always  went  in  for  the  whole  amount ;  was 
exceedingly.2red/oi£5  in  all  thjit  he  undertook,  and  always  did 
whatever  he  attempted  to  accomplish,  with  his  whole  might ; 
possessed  a  towering  ambition  for  distinction,  as  w^ll  as  a 
talent  fur  rising  to  eihinence ;  was  persevering  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  degree ;  was  a  whoie-hearted  friend,  but  a  bitter 
enemy ;  was  unusually  sarcastick,  but  excellent  company ; 
excessively  fond  of  debate  and  opposition,  and  took  hold  of 
every  thing  without  miUens  ;  though  he  appeared  very  raish 
and.mjudicious^  and  drov6  forwt[rd  with  prodigious  fury,  yet 
ho  managed  to  steer  clear  of  the  breakers  $  had  always  too 
many  irons  in  thet  fire^  A>e."  Although  yet  young,  these 
traits  of  character  have  already  brought  this  eentleman  into 
very  general  notice,  and  bid  fiiir  to  augmei^t  his  lame. 

At  thd  foot  of  the  mountain,  about  ten  miles  north  6f  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  O.  S.  Fowler  examined  the  head  of  a  farmer,  who 
was  quite  rustick  in  hisAppearance,  and  observed  that  his 
perceptive  Acuities  greneralFy,  and  particularly  his  individ., 
form,  size,  calcu.,  local.,  event;,  and  (^ompar.,  were  developed  in 
•n  extraocdinary  manner ;  and  after  travelling  some  few  miles 
foiiher,  the  jwri^  was  informed,  that  this  man  was  the  w6n- 
dai  and  ^0Doishjaent  of  tbe  neighbourhood  'on  acoowktW 
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his,  astpBisbing  recoUeetion  ^  of  historical  and    stati8t{e&* 
facts,  &c.  , 

At  an  iron  foandry  in  the  same  neighboarhood,  (owned 
by  Mr.  Pleis  of  Phila.,)  by  a  mere  cast ^f  the  eye;  the  writer 
was  enabled  to  point  out  the  beet  workmen,  on  accoum  ot* 
their  superiour  development  of  construct,  and  imitat.  *  H« 
cofhirasied^  for  example,  one  man  in  whom  these  organ»( 
were  so  Jarge  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  deformity,  with  ano- 
ther by  his  side,  in  whom  they  were  only  full ;  in  reply  t^ 
which,  the  superintendent  remarked,  that  the  firstnamed  be- 
came a  firstrate  moulder  {yr\\\c)!i  operation  requires  the  htgh* 
est  degree»of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity)  with  very  little 

Eractice,  and  seemingly  without  effort,  whereas,  the  other 
ad  to  practise  several  years  before  he  became  even  pOisabte^ 
and  there  was  not  the  least  probability  that  he  would  ever 
excel  in  that  business.  The  gentleman  farther  remarked, 
that  the  difference  of  7iatural  tact  and  talent  manifested  by 
different  individuals  who  engaged  in  his  business,  was  astbn<> 
ishingly  great:  that,  while  some  seemed  naturally  to  pos- 
sess, as  it  were,  a  slight  of  hand  for  moulding,  others  could 
not  possibly  learn  the  art  by  the  most  persevering  applica- 
tion, under  the  most  judicious  course  of  instruction — ^thus 
showing  most  conclusively,  thal^  the  faculty  of  construct  is 
innate.  '  - 

In  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  phrenology  gathered  some  laurels. 
At  a  publick  lecture,  just  after  the  arrival  of  the  writer  in 
•  that  place,  a  gentleman  was  ejtamined,  and  described,  among* 
other  things,  as  always  upon  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  prone 
to  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  for  ever  on  a  wild-goose  chase 
of  some  bubble  or  butterfly  of  fortune,  which,  however,  was 
always  sure  to  elude  -his  grasp ;  that  he  had  too  many  "  irons 
in  the  fire,"  &c.  (excessive  hope  and  ideak,  and  small  con- 
cent. :)  and  so  graphically  correct  was  the  description,  that 
the  audience  could  not  be  made* to  believe  but  that  the  lectur^ 
er  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  examined, 
until  the  latter  assured  them,  that  he  and  the  lecturer  had 
never  seen  each  other  until  he  entered  the  room  that  evening, 
some  time  after  the  lecture  had  commenced.  In  regard  to 
the  correctness  of  the  description,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
the  place  (Lawyer  Mackintyre)  went  so  far  as  to  declare^ 
that  '*  if  Mr.  Fowler  had  made  the  man,  ond  dwelt  in  him 
ever  since  he  was  created,  and  thought  and  ^It  fqr  him,  hi 
ccwid  not  have  "more  perfectly  portrayed  his  charmier." 


After  examiniiigf,  with  complete  tnic^eiro,  tnaiiy  Individ* 
nals  IB  the  sam^  place,  in  order  to  test  phreaology  the  motB 
thoroughly,  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen,  the  wri- 
ter was  blindfolded,  mnd  in  this  condition,  examined  the 
heads  of  three  respectable  gentlemen  (two  of  whom  were 
editors)  the  second  time,  he,  of  course,  not  knowing  at  the 
time  upon  whom  he  was  manipulating ;  and,  accordiQg  to  the 
testimony  of  the  thre/B  gentlemen  re-examined,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  spectators,  one  of  whom  was  S.  Kirkham^  there  was 
not  only  no  discrepance  between  the  first  and  second  descrip- 
tions given,  but  their  agreem»:it  throughout,  was  so  pertiect 
and  striking,  as  to  prove  most  satisfactorily,  that  the  appli- 
caption  of  the  same  scientifick  principles  had  produced  a  sim- 
ilar result  in  both  cases. 

£n  the -same  place,  a  young  getuleman  was  described  as 
having  a  large  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs,  and  was  therefore  recommended  to  study  divinity; 
and  it  was. afterwards  ascertained  by  the  writer,  that  such 
was  the  predilection  of  the  young  man  for  this  study,  that 
all  his  leisure  hours  for  two  years  previous,  had  been  most 
sedulously  devoted  to  it.. 

Another  individual  was  described  as  having  very  strong 
animal  and  selfish- faculties,  with  a  good  endowment  of  in- 
tellect, high,  veneration,  and  none  too  much  conscience;  and, 
consequently,  not  unlikely  to  make  great  pretensions  to 
piety,  but  very. much  inclined  to  traffick,  banter,  and  make 
excellent  bargains,  not  hesitating  frequently  to  gratify  his 
acquis,  by  misrepresentation,  dissimulation,  and  overreach- 
ing. In  confirmation  of  the  description,  it  was  afterwards 
stated  by  a  very  respectable  physician  of  the  place,  that  this 
individual  was  a  church-member,  but  so  notorious  for  taking 
the  advantage  of  his  neighbours  in  trade,  that  he  had  been 
dealt  with  for  it,  and  received  the  censure  of  his  professing 
brethren.  ^ 

A  little  boy  was  described. as  prone  to  stealing ;  and  those 
who  brought  him  forward,  stated,  that  he  was  presented 
mainly  on  that  account,  as  they  wished  to  see  whetner  phre- 
nology could  detect  that  trait  in  hjs  character. 

At  a  publick  lectare  in  Milton,  .Pa.,  the  writer  examined 
.he  head  of  Gen.  Frick,  editor  of  the  "  Miltonian,"  and  de- 
scribed him  as  an  original,  eecentrick,  and  vfery  open-heart* 
ed,  plain-spokeo,  and  indepentfent  character;  stated  that  he 
possessed  »  high  degree  of  discrimination  and  mental  jaca* 
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men,  was  strictly  Honest  and  benevo^nt,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  often  point^  and  sarc<« stick  m  tiis  replies,  made  manT 
old  comparisons,  disregarded  pnblick opinion  and  the  fashioiui 
of  the  dAy,  Controlled  circumstances,  svrayed  an  influence 
in  whatever  sphere  he  moved,  and  was  undoubtedly  avreal 
business  man,  a  pubjick  man,  and  a  leader.  These  points 
of  character  were  phrenological  deduct^ions  from  his  very 
large  firm,  and  compar.,  large  combat,  destruct,  seif-e., 
adhes.,  hope,  conscien.,  benev.,  mirth.,^  individ.,  form,  sizt^  ^ 

crrder,  calcu.,  and  local,  and  small  secret,  approbat.,  marvel.* 
and  time ;  but  here  again  the  phrenologist  was  met  with  the 
inquiry,  whether  he  was  not  well  aequmnied  with  the  gen- 
tleman examined,  although  he  had  never  seen  him  before, 
nor  heard  of  such  a  man.         -  '       .    . 

While  visiting  a  school  in  Milton,  the  teacher  put  several 
questions  to  the  writer  concerning  his  pupils.     In  nis  replies, 
one  lad,  in  particular,  was  describea  as  very  cunning  and 
mischievous;  upon  which  the  teacher  described- him  to  be' 
the  greatest  rogue  in  his  school.   The  teacher  also  remarked  i 

afterwards  to  one  of  his  patrons,  that  all  the  remarks  made  7 

about  his  scholars  by  the  phrenologist,  were  characteris'  1 

tick.  { 

During  this  tour  through  Pa.,  the  head  of  a  singular  \ 

young  lady  fell  under  the  writer's  examination.     It  was  of  ! 

full  size,  but  developed  mainly  in  th& selfish  and  intellectoal 
regions.  It  was  short,  thick,  low,  and  flattened  at  the  top : 
and  in  it  were  developed  very  large  secret.,  approbat.,  ideal., 
hope,  aliment,  and  destruct.;  large  combat,  amat,  adhes.,  ac- 
quis.,  mirth.,  lang.,  compar.,  and  imitat,  only  full  cans,  and 
cautious.,  moderate  firm.,  and  small  concent,  benev..  conscien.. 
ven.,  and  seife.  (the  lastmentiohed  organs  in  this  combination, 
ptoduce  lowmindedness  and  meanness :  see  bottom  of  p.  p. 
97,  98,  and  top  of  p.  99.)  On  discovering  so  unfavourable  a 
phrenological  development  in  a  young  lafly.who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  rery  respectable  family,  and  who  still  asso- 
ciated with  good  company,  the  narrator  hesttaited  to  give  a 
description  of  her  character,  until,  by  the  repented  solicita- 
tions  of  some  respectable  persons  who  wished  to  hear  whfit 
phrenobgy  could  say  for  her,  he  screwed-up  his  moral  cour- 
age to  tl]e  sticking  point^and  proceeded  to  read  off  her  rea4 
character,  accompanied  by  useful  hints  concerning  her  conduct 
— the  result  of  which  was,  of  course,  to  ofiend  Miss,  and  cau^ 
terfiotamoplii^noaeagainst phrenology.  Shewatd^cribed 
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u  cocjfuettish  to  tlie  last  degree,  (small  eonscien.  and  concent, 
and  .very  large  secret,  approbat,  and  ideal.,  and  large  £lii(kat. ;) 
as'  very  ardent,  and.  al&o  inconstant,'  in  her  attachments, 
(stnall  concent,  conscien.^  and  firm.:  see  middle  of  p  57;) 
as  excessively  vain  and  fond  of  dress,  show,  and  ornament, 
(approbat  very  large:  see  p.  HO;)  as  fickle,  (small 
firm":  p.  C22;)as  possessed  of  fine  conversational  powers,- 
(large  lang,  mirth.,  imitat,  and  compar.,  and  very  large 
ideal. ;)  as  excessively  fond  of  sweetmeats,  and  liable  to  steal 
them,  (large  aliment,  andr  secret.,  and  small  conscien. :.  n. 
99 ;)  and  as  exceedingly  cniel,  selfish,  and  ungrateful,  (small 
conscien.  and  bene  v.,  and  very  large  destruct ;)  and  yet,  pos- 
sessed of  a  fair  share  of  talents.  At  the  request  of  the  writer, 
he  obtained  from  some  of  the  family  in  which  she  had  been 
very  genteelly  brought  up, the  following  account  of  her  char- 
acter«  viz.,  that  she^  had  little  'regard  for  her  word ;  had 
formed  several  matrimopiar engagements,  and  had  as  often 
broken  them ;  was  notorious  for  her  coquetry  and  inconstan- 
cy, having  never  loved  any  one  long  at  a  time ;  was  as  vain, 
and  dressy,  and  dashing  as  a  peacock,  and  literally  worship- 
ped  embellishment  and  ornament;  was  exceedingly  cruel 
and  ungrateful,  and  manifested  few  compunctions  of  con- 
science ;  could  be  kept  from  pastry  and  sweetmeats  only  by 
their  being  locked  up;  was  fascinating  in  conversation,  and 
displayed  a  fair  share  of  intellect,  but;  a  malicious  disposition, 
and  a  terrible  temper.  No  amount  of  kindness  or  admoni- 
tion could  soften  her  feelings,  or  produce  a  reformation  in 
her  conduct  She  took  delight  in  hectoring  and  tormenting 
even  the  infirm,  sick,  and  h  dpi  ess.  ■ 
•  But  in  no  place,  perhaps,  was  a  Stronger  impression  made 
in  favour  of  phrenology,  or  more  striking  proofs  of  its  truth 
exhibited,  than  in  the  city  of  Wasimnuton,  D.  C.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  publick  lecture^delivered  in  that  city  by  Or 
S.  Fowler,  in  Nov.,  1835,  (which  took  place  at  the  Unita- 
rian Church,)  Dr/  Hunt  came  forward  for  examination.  He 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  lecturer,  and  was  described  as 
possessed  of  extraordinary  independence,  (firm,  and  self-e.,) 
joined  with  great  energy  and  force  of  character,  (firm.  and« 
self-e.,  combined.with  combat,  and  destruct)  His  very  large 
perceptive  poivers  were  also ^ dwelt  upon,  and  the  fact  that  he 
is  often  called  jipon  at  races  to  give  the  word  **  go,"  confirms 
the  correctness  of  this  statement.  His  independence  is  ilkit- 
%ated  in  his  refusing  to  act  as  a  •physician  in  the  family  ol 
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President  Jackson,  uatess  h^couid  have  hifi  own  way/whieli 
was  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  President's.     • 

Jones. — Bai .  a  still  more  striking  case  wffii  that  of  T«  P* 
Jones,  who  has  been  employed  in  the  patent-office  in  Wash- 
ington, and  also  as  a  professor  of  chymistryand  natural  phi* 
losophy  in  one  of  the  institutions  in  the  District.  He  was 
described  as  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  intellect  and  n^oral 
feeling.^and  as  a  natural  scholar  of  the  first  order;  as  having 
at  command  an  astonishing  amount  of  information  upon  al- 
most ali'subjects,  and  as  possessing  an  intuitive  talent  and'fond- 
ness  for  pu  rsuing  tbenatural  sciences.  Event,  is  seldom  fou  nd 
,  as  large  as  in  his  head-;  and  his  enviable  distinction  as  a  schol- 
ar, fully  confirms  the  indications  of  phrenology.  Nearly - 
the  whole  of  page  211,  after  the  tenth  line,  presents  the  com- 
binations and  characteristicks  of  Mr.  J.,  with  this  exception, 
that  his  event.,  instead  of  hem g  large,  is  very  large. 

The  ^oral  organs  of  Mr.  J.  are  very  large,  and  his  moral 
character  and  conduct  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  seldom 
equalled.  The  selfish  propensities  are  below  mediocrity, 
which  also  corresponds  with  his  character.  His  imitat.  is 
very  large,  and  his  construct,  large,  'whieh^  combined  with 
his  very  large  perceptive  faculties,  give  him* the  uncommon 
mechanical  ingenuity  that  he  possesses. 

Se  WALL. — ^In  confirmation  of  what  is  here  stated,  the  writer 
will  merely  cite  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sewall,  who,  'fot 
more  than  twelve  years  past,  has  distinguished  himself  by 
lecturing  against  phrenology  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Washington.  Durinqf  the  examination  of  both  Dr.  Hunt 
and  Professor  Jones,  Dr.  S.  was  frequently  heard  to  expre^ 
his  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the  descriptions  of  character 
given,  as^well  as  hid  surprise  at  it;  and  after  the  examina- 
tions had  closed,  he  several  times  remarked,  that  his  phreno- 
logical skepticism. was  giving  way;  that  the  descriptions  ol 
character  were  strikingly  correct,  and,  to  a  moral  certainty, 
the  result  of  phrenological  science. 

These  two  publick  examinations,  together  with  several 
others  which  followed,  produced  no  little  sensation  through- 
out the  city;  and  as  to  their  correctness,  not  a  dissenting 
voice  was  to  be  heard.  But,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Sewall  and 
some  others,  there  was  a  resolution  formed  to  put  phrenology 
to  a  still  more  rigorous  test.  The  lecturer  had  announced 
tkat  he  would  examine  with  his-  eyes  covered ;  and,  accord* 
u^gly*  at  the  next  lecture^-  several  distinguished  charactenr 
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ftriong.wHom  was  Dr.  S.  himself,  were  examined  while  the 
fccturer  was,  blindfolded.  In  regard  to -the  Doctor's  own 
case,  after  the  examination,  he  frankly  admitted,  that  it  was 
completely  successful ;  wid  that,  although  the  description  of 
his  character  which  was  given,  differed  in  several  particulars 
from  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  his  acquaintances, 
yet.  on  these  very  points  it  was  correct,  and  had  thus  correct- 
ed publick  opinion  in  regard  to  him, 

A  very  intelligent  lady^  also,  who  had  lived  in  the  family 
of  Dr.  S.,  and;  of  course,  who  was  intimately  acqufainted  with 
his  character,  remarked,  that,  in  the  description  of  it,  maay 
traits  of  which  the  publick  could  know  nothing,  were  stated 
with  remarkable  accuracy ;  and  as' to  the  publick  opinion 
concerning  his  examination,  there  was  but  one  voice,  viz., 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  could  not  have  been  surpassed  in  point 
of  accuracy  ev^n.  by  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  The 
obstinately  skeptical  could,  accotint  for  the  striking  coinci- 
dence between  the  Doctor's  real  character  and  the  phrenolo- 
gical description  of  it,  only  by  pretending  that  the  lecturer 
must  have  known  whom  he  was  examining,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  S.  was  ope  among  some  six  or  eight  who  were  examin- 
ed whilst  the  phrenologist  was  blindfolded. 

Several  members  of  Dr.  SewalPs  family  Were  examined  at 
his  house,  and  according  to  his  own  testimony  at  the  time, 
and  likewise  that  of  the  lady  just  alluded  to,  except  in  one 
particular,  not  only  was  there  no  mistake  rnade^  but  almost 
every  point  stated  by  the  narrator,  was  characteristick, 
.  To. test  practical  phrenology  still  farther,  by  request,  the 
lecturer  was.  again  blindfolded,  and  Dr.  S.  reproduced  Pro- 
fessor Jones;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  discrepance 
between  the  two  examinations,  both  descriptions  agreed  per- 
fectly throughout,  jum.  con. — even  Dr.  S.  himself  judging. 

Afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  physicians  of  W.  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Sewall,  many  of  them  were  examined  by  the 
writer,  and  many  striking  coincidences  between  their  real 
traits  of  character  and  their  phrenological  developments,  were 
pointed  out.  During  these  examinations.  Dr.  S.  several  times 
remarked  to  the  phrenologist,  (and  was  said  to  have  stated^ 
the  same  to  others,)  that  these  and  other  proofs  which  he  had 
witnessed,  were  certainly  strong  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the 
science,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  phrenological  principles  alone, 
the  writer  had  frequently  described  character  in  hi^  presence 
with  singular  accuracy.     So  notoriou^,  in  fact,  was  the 
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change  effected  in  Dr.  S.'s  mind  on  the  subject  of  plirenol-- 
ogy,  that  the  Washington  Mirror  made  the  folio  wring  allu- 
sion to  it : 

*•  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Prowler's  first  Jecture,  sevferal 
well-known  heads' were  publickly  examined,  and  phrenology 
gained  .many  adherents  from  th6  ranks  of  its  adversaries: 
among  others,  one  whose  name,  were  we  at  liberty  to  use  it, 
would  be  seized  on  by  the  friends*  of  the  science,  as  affordiqg 
a  practical  instance  of  the  power  of  experimental  phrepology. 
Indeed^  in  the  case  alluded  to,  as  well  as  in  the  fifty  others 
which  have  fallen  under  our  notice  this  week,  the  portraiture 
of  character  has  been  so  strikingly  correct,  that  there  is  no 
alternative  remaining,  but  to  believe  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  phrenology,  or  to  discard  a  mass  of  coincidence 
far  more  surprising  than  any  metaphysical  conclusion." 

The  U.  S.  Telegraph  likewise  alluded  to  the  same  fact  in 
the  following  language :  "  A  distinguished  professional  gen- 
tleman of  this  city,  who  has  been  a  professed  disbeliever  in, 
and,  we  might  add,  oppoTient  to^  phrenology,  after  hating 
heard  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Fowler,  and  seen  many  piractical 
examples  of  the  truth  of  the  science,  candidly  acknowledged 
the  almost  total  change  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  it— 4i 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  power  of;  truth,  and  of  the  love  of 
truth." 

The  writer  has  been  thus  prolix  and  particular  in  stating 
these  facts,  in  order  to  exhibit,  in  bold  relief,  the  inconsistenr 
cy  of  the  course  whi6h  Dr.  Sewall  has  since  been  pleased  to 
pursue  in  relation  to  phrenology;  for,  notwithstanding  all  of 
nis  acknowledged  convictions  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the 
science — notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of  demon- 
strative evidence  in  its  favour  which  was  fairly  presented 
to  his  mind— evidence,  one  would  tbink,Ktmplv  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical,  and  evidence,  the  force  of  whieli 
he  found  it  impossible  at  the  time  to  resist — yet,  extraordinary 
as  it  may  appear,  in  a  short  time  we  again  find  this  self-sarae 
Dr.  S.  a  zealous  leader  iii  the  ranks  of  the  opposers  to  phre- 
nology. 

But  how  can  weacrountYor  this  strange  and  paradoxical 
conduct  in  Dr.  S.  ?  The  writer  (O.  S.  Fowler)  happens  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  very  secret  which,  in  this  case,  reveals 
the  whole  mystery  rand  nothing  but  his  regard  to  truth,  and  his 
seal  for  the  cause  of  science,  would  induce  him  to  make  thisdis* 
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elosiire.  Were  he  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  his  private  feel- 
ings, he  would  forbear — he  would  sparer  not  only  Dr.  S.,  but 
also  all  others  who,  from  motives  of  private  pique,  or  personal 
popularity,  ungenerously  stand  forth  to, combat,  and.  if  they 
only  had  the  -power,  to  crush^  .noble  science  which  is  sue- 
ci^ssfuUy  struggling  into  existence  against  the  mammoth 
5tr«ength  of  publick  prejudice.  The  secret  then  is,  as  the 
Doctor  himself  averred  to  the  writer,  (and  to  which  avowal 
he  will  otall  times  be  ready  to  be  qualified,)  that  the  Doctor's 
hostility  to  phrenology  originated  solely  in  his  own  personal 
feelingb  towards  a  prominent  member  of  the  phrenologic- 
al society,*  by  which  membei' he  said  he  had  been  ill-treat- 
ed: and«  therefore,  he  had  resolved  to  retaliate  upon  him 
by  ridiculing  his  science.  Dr.S.'sapprobat.  isvery  large. 
It  will  not,  uierefore,  be  singular,  if  he  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  to  4)hrenology  just  as  long  as  their  side  is 

considered  popular.    •Dr.CaldweU.  See  p.  10  of  bis  Phrenology  Vindicated. 

WooDsiDKs. — -Among Others  examined  in  publick  in  W., 
was  a  Mr.  Woodsides,  who  stands  unrivalled  for  his  mechan- 
ical talents.^  He  was  described  as  having  uncommon  com  par., 
caus.,  and  construct.  The  closing  remark  made  upon  his 
head, -after  iie  had  gone  to  his  seat,  was,  that  sufficient  emphasis 
bad.  not  been  given  to  his  extratordinary  constructive  powers. 

At  a  subsequent  lecture,  the  same  gentleman  was  re-exam- 
ined while  the  lecturer  was.  blind  folded.',  His  construct,  war 
dwelt"  upon  as  the  one  predominant  characteristick  of  his 
m.ind,  which,  joined  with  his  very  large  caus.  and  compar., 
was  described  as  giving  him  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical principles  and  great  contrivance.  One  fact  illus- 
trative of  his  possessing  this  talent  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
is,  that  when  the  colossal  statue,  which  weighs  several  tons, 
was  to  be  placed  upon  the  Washington  monument  in  Balti- 
more, after  a,  great  many  of  the  first-rate  mechanicks  had  ex- 
hausted their  skill,  and  still  failed  to  raise  it,  he  was  sent  for, 
and,  with  the  greatest  ease,  he  immediately  devised  an  origi- 
nal method  by  which  this  enormous  weight  was  apeedily 
elevated  to  its  present  fearful  height.        .^ 

A  boy,  three  years  of  age,  was  examined,  in  whom  nmat. 
was  very  large,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  manifested  the  corresponding  passion  in  as  striking 
a  degree  as  most  adults. 

Elliott. — Among  others  examiiTed  at  W.,  was  a  Mr  El- 
liott, who  resides  with  his  &ther  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  in 
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whose  written  character  the  narrator'd  welt  mach  utK>n  hi^  m 
markable  talent  and  passion  ibr  drawingr,  designing,  draught* 
ing»  using  tools,  &c.  About  a  month  after  this  description  was 
given,  bis  plan  and  drawing  for  a  new  jiatent-office,  6dc.,  was 
approved  and  adopted  by.  Congress  His  father,  who  is  noted 
as  an  opponent  to  phrenology,  and  who  wrote  several  articles 
against  it,  one  of  whi(:h  appeared  in  the  Natipnal  Intelligent 
cer  in  Dec.,  4835,  admitted  that  the  description  given  of  his, 
8on*s  character,  was  as  strikingly  correct,  not  only  in  this,  bat 
also  in  the  other  particulars,  as  any  which  he  himself  coald 
give ;  and  added,  that,  from  a  mere  boy,  he  had  displayed  aa 
uncommon  propensity  for  tinkering  and  drawing. 

The  father  alludea  to,  possessed  not  only  a  very  large  de» 
velopment  of  event.,  but  with  it,  one  of  the  best  memories  of 
facts  known.  From  a  personal  knowledge  of  La  Fayette, 
he  remarked,  that  he  also  possessed  a  most  astonishing  re* 
collection  of  facts,  and  even  of  minute  details ;  and  judging 
from  his  busts  and  profiles,  his  individ.  and  event  must  have 
been  developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Wise. — But  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  phrenology,  occurred  in  the  head  of  Henry  A..  Wise, 
whose  publick  character  is  too  well  known  to  need  even  a 
passing  remark.  Before  the  writer  had  ever  seen  that  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  he  came  into  his  office  and  requested 
an  examination.  The  first  remark  madie  of  him,  was,  that 
he  possessed  a  towering  ambition,  (hope,  approbat.,  and 
self-e.,)  accompanied  with  all  the  intellectual  and  propelling 
powers  requisite  to  sustain  himself  in  his  aspirations  after 
greatnessr  His  combat,  and  destruct.  are  large,  if  not  very 
large,  and  his  compar.  projects  enormously,  which  collective- 
ly give  him  that  unrivalled  talent  for  withering  sarcasms  and 
cutting  comparisons  which  always  tell  so  severely  upon  those 
at  whom  they  ar^  aimed.  His  temperament  is  of  the  most 
favourable  kind,  his  head,  laro-e,  all  his  perceptive  foculties, 
developed  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  his  ideal,  and  lang.  are 
arge,  and  the  whole  correspond  perfectly  with  his  real  char- 
acter. Many  a  tiine  have  his  speeches  and  conversation 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  impressions  which  his 
examination  made  upon  him,  while  wholly  unacquainted  with 
his  name  and  standing. 

Jackson. — But  for  proofs  of  its  correctness,  phrenology 
has  but  to  look  to  the  first  heads  in  the  nation ;  and  it  wiH  inva- 
riably be  found,  that  the  more  conspicuous  the  chartoter,  the- 


more  striking  will  be  the  prooC  President  Jackson,  for  exam* 
pie,  possesses  an  extraordinary^evelopment  of  firm.,  ^self-e., 
benev.,  combat.,  and  adhes.,  with  large  yen.  and  hope,  and 
smaller  ideal.  Benev.  and  adbes.  are  among  bis  strongest 
organs;  aiidif  thefe  is  isiny  one  LuU  in  his  publick  character, 
more  prominent  than  others,  the  writer  ventures  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  mainly  the  product  of  these  two  faculties,'' viz.,  his 
too  great  readiness  to  assist  his  friends*  The  President's 
head  is  of  the  largest  size.  Its  diameter  just  abpve  the  earsi 
is. seven  inches  and  three-eighths:  and  its  height  very  great, 
80  that  it  is,  in  reality,  considerably  larger  than  the  given 
diameter  would  indicate.  On  phrenological  principles,  a 
bra,in  of  this  size,  with  an  active  tempejament,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  that  intellectual, energy  and  force  of  char* 
acter  which  have  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  by  the  in* 
dividual  here  referred  to. 

Van  BuREif. — Among  other  phrenological  observations, 
those  made  by  the  writer  upon  Martin  Van  Buren,  are 
wortj^y  of  notice ;  but,  on  account  of  his  political  station,  and 
the  diversify  of  opipions  entertained  of  him  by  the  different 
political  parties,  in  regard  to  some  points  of  his  character,  the 
writer  forbears  to  draw  inferences  from  the  data  here  present- 
ed, excepting  on  such  points  as  he  believes  will  be  corrobo- 
rated by  (Ul  parties.  His  head  is  latge,  and  those  portions 
which  impart  energy  and  force  of  character  and  feehng,  are 
developed  in  a  high  degree.  Cautious,  is  his  largest  organ, 
and  his  secret,  is  almost  equally  large.  Acquis,  and  destruct. 
are  also  lafge,  w^hile  firm.,  self-e.,  approbat,  combat.,  amat, 
and  hope,  are  very  large;  but  the  combined  action  of  secret, 
and  cautious,  prevents  their  imprudent  expression,  and  prodii- 
cestlmt  noncommittal  manifestation  of  the  faculties  for  which 
this  gentleman  is  so  celebrated.  His  compar.  and  caus.  are 
large,  and  his  benev.,  conscien.,  and  perceptive  facuhies  gen- 
erally, only  full.  His  caus.  and  cautious,  give  him  that  so- 
gaciiy  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable.     ' 

Mr.  Brower,  painter.  No.  12,  Roosevelt-st.,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
cast  taken  from  his  head,  which,  amon^  some  others,  wis 
submitted  to  L.  N.  Fowler  for  examination.  .  Uneonsc  ous 
of  whose  head  it  represented,  he  gave  it  an  impartial  exam- 
ination, the  result  of  which  any  one  may  know  by  calling 
on  Mr.  B. 

Adams. — The  head  of  ex^president  Adams  presents  a  strik* 
ing  instance  of  the  truth  of  phrenology.    Love  of  approbation 
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18  one  of  .his  ruling  organs.  His  compar.  is  also  very,  large  j 
and  its  discriminating  and  analytical  infioerice  is  manifest  in 
almost  every  publick  effort  he  makes.  But  his  perceptive 
faculties  predominate  over  his  reasoning;  hence,, he  is  more 
capable  of  collecting  facts  and  staiistical'information  general- 
ly, than  of  deep  and  profou^nd  reasoning.  His  critical  acu- 
men is  ytfry  great.  'Hisconscien.  is  large;  and,  consequent^ 
ly, -whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  measures,  no  phrenologist 
will  impeach  his  motives, 

Henry  Clay  furnishes  an  illustrious  example  of  the  aigree- 
ment  between  his  phrenological  developments  and.his  known 
traits  of  character — an  agreement,  in  fact,  .which  can  be  ac- 
counted for  on  no  other  rational  principle  than  that  which 
admits  the  truth  of  phrenology.  The  following  is  the  result 
ol  a  careful  phrenological  observation  of  his  head. 

Th.e  first  point.o/ interest,  is  his  uncommonly  fine  and  fa- 
vourable temperament^  .which  is  a  compound  of  the  nervojis', 
sanguine,  and  bilious,  and  which  securest,  most  happy  and 
delicate  blending  of  strength  and  activity,  with  high  suscep- 
tibility to  stimuli ;  and  this  temperament  is  aided  by  the  or- 
ganization of  his  whole  corporeal  system,  which  is  unri- 
valled. 

The  second  thing  to  be  noticed,,  is  the  sharpness  of  his 
organs,  which  greatly  increose  their  activity  and  e.xcitability» 
Add  to  this,  the  size  of  his  head,  which  is  unusually  great, 
it  being  seven  inches  and  three-eighths  in  diameter,  ana  very 
high  in  proportion  to  its  breadth ;  and  we  have  three  favour- 
able extremes  acting  in  concert,  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, could  hardly  fail  to  bring  him  into  notice,  but  which, 
under /avourable  circumstances,  would  of  themselves  produce 
a  great  genius.  But  when,  to  these  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions, we  add  the  important  oi^e  of  a  most  favourable  devel- 
opment of  the  several  classes  of  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  indi- 
viduals m  each  class,  presenting  great  mental  power  so  ad- 
mirably balanced  that  none  of  it  runs  to  waste,  we  have— 
Henry  CLAY-r-to  the  life. 

His  benev.  is  very  large,  and  his.  adhes.  and  philopro.  are 
developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  for. a  man.  From  this 
combination  flows  that  deep  current  of  sympathy  and  pathos 
which  so  strpngly  characterize  his. speeches,  and  by  which 
he  seizes  upon  the  feelings,  jiffections,  and  passions  of  his 
hearers,  and  sweeps  the  chords  pf  the  human  heart  witJi 
the  master  hand  of  a  Timotheus.    From  the  same  combum- 
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traa,  abo,  proceeded  tha$  overwhelming  burst  of  anguish 
I  which  so  strongly  marked  the  father  on  the  late  occasion  of 

I  the  death  of  his  daughter.      His  combat,  is  large,  while  his 

I  destruct.  is  only  full.     Hence^  his  disposition  to  debate  and 

i  resist  without  showing  great  severity  of  character,  and  those 

I  retorts  courteous  which  display  more  manly  courage  than 

i  harshness  or  cruelty.     His  self-e.  and  approbat.  are  both 

i  large,  but  being  nearly  equal,  and  combined  with  very  large 

i  bener.  and  large  ven.,  they  produce  that  affability  mingled 

with  dignitpiyfhkh  displays  itself  in  all  his  intercourse  with. 
f  hh  fellow-men,  and  enters  largely  into  his  manner  <if  speak- 

I  ing,.constitutiDg  him  naturally,  what  he  is  in  ihct,  a  per-- 

I  feet  gentleman.    The  same  combination  makes  him  ambi- 

I  tious. 

i  The  organs  which  are  located  near  the  mesial  line  of  his 

head,  are  nearly  all  very  large,  so  thiU  its  height  is  con- 
I  siderably  g^reater  than  its  breadth,  and  its  length  from  indi- 

vid.  to  philopro.  is  very  great.  Hence,  the  moral  and  hu- 
man faculties,  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  his  character, 
are  much  more  amply  developed  than  the  animail  and  sel£sh 
propensities.  JEIis  perceptii^e  faculties  are  developed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  These  give  him  that  ready  command 
of  facts  and  statisticks — that  wonderful  ability  to  attend  to 
details  and  accomplish  bcusiness,  in  which  he  excels  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  these  faculties, 
joined  with  his  large  concent,  very  large  compar.,  and  other 
faculties,  that  he  was  enabled  to  become  the  author  and  chamr 
pion  defender  of  the  *' American  System."  The  same  combina- 
tion  gives  him  those  extraordinary  powers  of  analysis,  illus- 
tration, critical  acumen,  and  ability  to  discriminate,  and,  aid- 
ed by  imitat.  and  ideal.,  his  nice  sense  of  propriety  and  ele- 
gance of  expression,  together  with  his  great  ability  to  seize 
i  upon  the  strong  points  of  the  argument — ^in  shott,  those  un- 

f  rivalled  powers  of  forensick  eloquence  which  so  strongly 

characterize  his  mental  effi>rts.     His  ideal,  and  lang.  being 
lK>th  large,  but  not  very  larg^e,  enable  him  to  command  a 
style,  at  once  chaste,  graceful,  and  flowing,  and  alike  free 
I  from  redundancy  of  ornament  and  verbosity  of  expression. 

Webster. — But  of  all  the  great  heads  of  the  nation, 
none  is  capable  of  imparting  a  deeper  interest  to  the  naturalist 
or  the  philosopher,  or  a  more  forcible  conviction  to  the  mina 
of  the  phrenologist,  than  that  of  Daniel  Webster.    A  larger 
I  DIMS  of  brain  perhaps  never  was,  and  never  vdll  be,  found 

It 
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in  the.  upper  and  lateral  portiona  of  any  man's  forehead  thitti 
that  contained  in  his.  Both  the  height  and  the  breudth  ol 
his  forehead  are  prodigiously  great.  And  here,  in  all  can* 
dour  and  sober  earnestness,  let  us  ask  the  disbeliever  in  phren*' 
ological  science,  if  he  can  behold  «uch  a  noble,  such  a  spkn* 
did  forehead,  and,  in  Connexion  with  it,  contemplate  the  giant 
intellect  of  its  possessor  with  indifierence,  or  without  being 
titemally  convinced  of  the  truth  of,  at  least,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  phrenology  ?  Does  the  Almighty  Architect 
produce  such  magnificent  specimens  of  workmanship  fpr  no 
purpose?  Can  it  be,  that  the  front  heads  of  a  Webster,  a 
Franklin,  a  Sully,  a  Jeannin,  a  Bacon,  a  Socrates,  mean  noth- 
ing more  than  those  of  the  most  ordinary  individuab  ?— 
Could  the  observing  of  all  ages  be  permitted  to  stand  fortJl 
and  reply  to  these  interro^tories,  in  the  language  of  fact 
and  demonstration,  one  and  all  of  them  would  thunder  out  a 
negative:  and  be- it  borne  in  mind,  that  this  negative  is  a 
full  admission  of  the  fundamental  principles  oi  phrenologi* 
cal  science;  or,  in  other  words,  the  intelligent  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  countries,  as  far  as  observation  has  enlightened 
them  upon  the  subject,  have  believed  in,  and  taught,  the  doc- 
trines of  phrenology. 

Btrt,  to  return.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  one  grand  and 
striking  phrenological  feature  of  Daniel  Webster's  head— rthat 
which  towers  above  every  thing  else,  is  his  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  reasoning  oTgann,  or,  more  especially,  his 
etms.  And  here  phrenology  puts  the  question  right  home, 
most  direct  and  pointedly,  to  its  opponent— For  what  is 
Daniel  Webster  most  distinguished?  No  one  will  deny, 
that  it  is  for  his  ^igantick  reasoning  faculties — for  his  deep, 
logical,  and  origmal  powers  of  thought,  and  comprehension 
of  first-principles,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  grasp  tne  most, 
formidable  subject,  and  pour  forth  such  a  torrent  of  mighty 
arguments  as  to  confound  and  overwhelm  his  most  daring 
adversaries.  Qo,  then,  and  measure  the  caus.  and  compar. 
of  Webster,  and  account  for  the  astonishing  coincidence  be» 
twecn  their  enormous  size  and  the  giant  stren^h  of  his  rati* 
ocinative  powers,  on'any  other  than  phrenological  principles 
'^ifyou  can :  if  you  cannot,  you  must  admit  that  phrenolo- 
gy is  TRUE. 

Many  other  developments  of  his  head  are  striking,  partic 
uhurly  his  lang.  and  ideal.:  and  hence  the  grandeur  and 
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Ae  beauiv  with  which  he  often  clothea  his  bummg  and 
brilliant  thoughts.  *  _ 

lo  Henry  Clay,  the  reasoning  or^ns  are  large,  but  the 
perceptive  and  semi-perceptive  are  still  larger :  ^d,  accord- 
ingly, in  all  his  great  eflforts,  we*  see  a  greater  display  ot 
matter-of-fact,  statistical,  and  business  talent,  than  in  Daniel 
.  Wel^ter :  and  all  this  is  most  strikingly  coincident  with  the 
diflTerence  of  development  in  their  respective  heads;  for,  in 
Webster,  the  reflective  faculties  are  larger  than  the  perceji'i 
tive  and  semi-perceptive.  Let  phrenological  skepticks  ac* 
count  for  this  perfect  agreement  between  the  developments^ 
•and  the  respective  talents,  of  these  two  greatest  orators  and 
statesmen  living,  or  give  up  their  opposition. . 

Calhoun. — in  John  C.  Calhoun  are  united  a  very  large 
head,  an  active  temperament,  and  sharp  organs.  His  fore* 
head  (though  partly  covered  and  obscured  bjr  his  hair)  is 
ttnilsually  high,  and  in  br.eadth,  surpasses  mediocrity.  But 
the  greatest  peculiarity  of  his  phrenology  is,  that  all  the  in* 
tellectual  faculties  are  very  large;  and  the  most'  striking 
point  of  difierence  between  his  reasoning  organs  and  those 
of  Webster  is,  that,  in  the  latter,  cans,  is  greater  than  com* 

SIT.;  but,  in  the  former,  the  reverse  is  true.  Hence,  it  is  a 
ir  inference  to  attribute  to  Calboun  the  greater  pdw^s  of 
analysis  and  illustration ;  to  Webster,  the  greater  depth  and 
profundity. 

PoiNDExTER. — The  Houerablc  George  Poindexter 
has,  not  only  a  large  head,  b"^  except  marvel,  and  conscien., 
a  general  fulness  of  the  organs.  The  region  in  which  corn- 
par.,  caus.,  mirth.,  ideal.,  lang.,  individ.,  and  event,  are  loca- 
ted, in  strict  accordance  with  the  manifestation  of  his  mental 
power,  is  developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree :  and  not 
much  less  so,  the  region  appropriated. to  the  feelings  and  the 
I  passions. 

\  Preston. — In  the  head  of  the  Hon.  W.C.Preston  of  S.  C, 

the  organ  of  lang.  is  uncommonly  developed,  and  so  are  in- 
divid., form,  size,  event,  local.,  and  compar. ;  and  these  are 
j  accompanied  with  large  ideal,  and  concent     Hence,  his 

1  great  command  of  words,  facts,  and  events,  his  powers  of 

k  analysis,  his  brilliant  and  well-sustained  comparisons,  his 

r  continuity  and  compactness  of  style  and  argument,  and,  in 

f  short,  his  finished,  flowing  eloquence 

Whitnk  v.— The  head  of  Reuben  M.  WhitnpV  is  also  vwy 
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larg;e,  and  his  temperament  quite  actiTe«  which  give  him  great 
mental  power*  The  development  of  the  whole  basilar  re- 
pon,  is  enormoas.  His  firm,  and  self-e.  are  seldom  equal- 
v^,  vvhichf-taken  in  connexion  with  his  ptodigiously  strong 
pr  spelling  powers,  give  him  very  great  energy  and  ioxde  St 
e.iaracter.  He  can  and  t&i//  lead*  His  combat,  destruct., 
aliment,  and  secret.,  acquis.,  aroat,  and  hope,  are  all  very 
huge;  bisbenev.  is  only  full,  conscien.  small,  and  all  the  per- 
feptive  Acuities,  as  well  as  com  par.,  are  very  large.  .  Such  a 
development  of  the  intellectual  Organs,  is  rare;  yet,  combi- 
ned as  it  is  with  a  still  stronger  development  of  the  selfish 
faculties,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  very  selfish^  as  well  as  a  very  * 
talented^  character. 

Senator  Benton's  head  is  very  large,  and  in  it  the  or^ 
fans  that  give^ce  of  character  are  immense. 

Cass.-^Gov.  Cass'  head  manifests  a  very  l^rge  develop- 
ment of  both  the  intellectual  and, the  moral  faculties,  and, 
moreover,  the  intellectual  feculties  are  uniformly  developed, 
giving  him  a  well-balanced  mind  and  a  general  talent 

.  Secretary  Woovbytrt  has  also  a  large  and  well-balan- 
ced head.  The  written  description  of  his  character  and  talents 
«  which  was  given  without  the  aarrator's  having  the  least  sus- 
picion df  his  name  or  station,  was  considered  by  hisacquftint- 
^  ances  as  very  accurate.     In  a  daughter  of  his,  the  organ  of 
lang.  was  pointed  out  as  developed  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
p^ree,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  she  must  be  an  •*  everlast- 
mg  talker."     The  father  afterwards  remarked,  that  the  hit 
*  was  so  striking  as  to  have  passed  into  a  standing  joke. 

Senator  Clayton  of  Del.,  has  a  very  large  prgan  of 
fang.  As  the  hon.  gentleman  was  one  day  making  some  unfa- 
vourable remarks  upon  the  science  of  phrenology,  the  writer 
requested  of  him  permission  to  make  one  observation. 

•*  With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  courteous  reply. 

••  From  a  mere  boy,  sir,  you  have  been  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand for  your  talent  to  commit  to  meniory,"  said  the  writer. 

•*  Upon  my  W9rd,  yoii  are  perfectly  correct,  for  I  coula 
always  repeat  page  after  pa^e  merely  by  reading  it  two  oi 
three  times  over.    But  how  did  you  discover  \i% 

"  By  the  bumps,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

This  so  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  gentleman,  thathc  de- 
tired  the  examiner  to  proceed  with  the  description  of  his 
character,  every  subsequent  point  of  which  he  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  very  striking  and  accurate. 
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Tyler.-— Governour  Tyler  of  Va.,  furnishes  another 
striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  phrenology.  His  head'  is 
large;  his  tempipiment  extremely  active;  his  intellectual 
organs  throughout, .  are  developed  in  an  unusual  degree, 
while  his  benev.  is  a  predominant  trait  of  character.  Mirth, 
is  also  very  large.  His  friends  c^sidered  the  description 
of  his  character  given,  as  very  correct. 

White. — The  Hon.  Judge  White's  head  is  vejry  high,  an(| 
well  developed  in  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the  moral,  re- 
gion.    The  writer  believes  that  his  coriscien.  is  large* 

Pettigru. — The  Hon.  Mr.  Pettigru  of  S.  C,  was  as* 
tonished  beyond  measure  at  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  his 
description,  and  wondered  how  it  was  possible  that  all  the 
nicer  shades  of  character^  and  all  the  secret  windings  of  his 
heart, •could  be  thus  distinctly  and  critically  portrayed — ^that 
points  of  character  which  he  had  always  considered  as  di-^ 
rectly  at  war  with  each  other,  could  be  pointed  out  and  also 
reconciled.  For  example;  he' was  pronounced  to  be  very 
timid  when  obliged  to  remain  passive,  and  very  courageous 
and  fearless  when  his  courage  was  roused.  He  remarked 
that  when  his  servant  was  driving  his  carriage  across  a  bad 
bridge,  or  over  a  rough  place  in  the  road,  he  had  the  fear  of 
a  woman ;  and  yet,  when  on  his  way  to  Washington,  but  for 
the  interfereiice  of  his  friends,  he  should  have  fought  several 
duels  on  account  of  nullification.  This  was  the  result  of  very 
large  cautious,  with  very  large  combat 

JoHKsox.— The  Hon.  R.  M.  Johnson,  Vice  President,  baa 
a  large  head,  and  large  benev.,  adhes.,  and  approbat.,  from 
which  flow  his  unbounded  hospitality,  his  friendship  and 
afiability,  as  well  as  his  disposition  to  show  what  he  has  done 
by  relating  his  wonderful  adventures.  His  cans ,  conipar., 
and  lang.,  are  large  or  v^y  large;  and  hence  his  abilities 
as  displayed  in  his  various  reports.  His  marvel,  is  extreme- 
ly lovv. 

His  self^steem  is  only  moderate,  which,  combined  with 
his  large  approbat.,  and  very  laTg^JEkJlnestick  facultit?s,  makea 
him  pre-eminently  social  and  affable.  His  acknowledged 
mental  power  is  the  result  of  a  large  brain* 

Kino. — The  Hon.  Mr.  King,  ex-governour  of  Me.,  who, 
if  the  writer  has  been  correctly  informed,  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Mass.  for  forty  years,  and  who,  during  that 
period,  prepared  more  publick  documents,  and  furnished  mor# 
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Statistical  informatioD,  tlian  a^y  other  man,  frequently  ^x-. 
pressed  his  surprise,  nay,  bis  astonishment,  at  the  revelations 
of  (phrenology,  while  undergoing  an  exampation  by  the.wri* 
ter:  but  when  his  unrivall^  talents  for  collecting  facts  and 
statisticks,  and  going  into  minute  details,  and  far' analyzing, 
classifying,  and  arranginf ,  (very  large  perceptive  and  semi- 
perceptive  faculties  and  compar.,)  were  emphatically  dwek 
cipoti  as  the  great  and*  leading  feature  of  his  iBteilect,  be 
arose  from  his  seat,  and  reiterated  the  oft-repeated  interrogiH 
tory,  "  Do  you  not  know  who  I  am,  sif,  and  the  whole  .his- 
tory of  my  life  ?"  And  it  was  not  until  after  the  most  posi- 
tive assurances  to  the  contrary  were  made  by  the  examiner, 
that  he  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  phrenological 
disclosures  of  his  character  and  talents,  were  the  result  of  the 
application  of  scientifick  principles,  and  not  of  previous 
knowledge.  He  then  con&ssed  that,  although  he  nad  pre* 
viously  disbelieved  in  phrenology,  and  scouted  its  pretensions 
to  reveal  character  in  its  details  and  minutissi,  yet  the  nice  dis* 
criminations  and  shades  of  character,  which  it  had  so  accu* 
Irately  pointed  out  in  his  case,  had  produced  a  conviction  in 
its  favour,  and  excited  his  admiration  and  astonishment 

Jones. — The  examination  of  Walter  Jones,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  pleaders  in  the  Middle  States,  proda- 
ced  an  efllbct  similar  to  that  last  stated.  The  written  descrip- 
tion of  his  character  was  so  graphick  and  accurate,  that  both 
he  and  his  friends  believed  it  must  hare  been  compiled  from 
an  intimate  and  criticaF  knowledge  of  his  life.  liing.,  corn- 
par.,  mirth.,  and  destruct.,  are  the  leadihg  developments  in 
this  gentleman's  bead ;  and,  in  the  written  description  allu- 
ded to,  his  extraordinary  powers  of  ridicule,  his  discrimina- 
tion, point,  and  sarcasm,  and  his  ability  to  make  ludicrous 
comparisons,  and  to  apply  odious  and  severe  epithets  to  the 
objects  of  his  irony  or  displeasure,  were  dwelt  upon  with 
uncommon  emphasis. 

Davis. — The  Hon.  Francis  Granger  prerailed  upon  Mr. 
M  L.  Davis,  "the  Spy  in  Washington,"  to  submit  to  an  exam- 
ination, during  which,  both  parties,  astonished  at  the  remark- 
able hits,  and  the  wonderfully  accurate  delineations  of  char- 
acter and  talents  given,  several  times  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  phrenologist  to  inquire  whether  he  did  not  know  the 
character  of  the  gentleman  examined ;  and  they  could  scarce- 
ly be  induced  to  believe  his  repeated  and  positive  assevera- 
tions  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  man,  except  by  his  phrendo- 
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gical  developments.  The  written  deteription  of  Mr.  D/s 
character,  produced  a  similar  efifect  upon  the  minds  of  several 
gentlemen  who  a^rwards  read  it — For  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  here  made,  the  writer  takes  pleasufe  in  refer- 
ring his  readers  to  Dr.  Gibson  of  Washington,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  for  some  time  one  qf  the  editors  of  the  Tele- 
graph. 

Gibson.— Dr.  Gibson's  own  head  furnishes,  at  least,  one  de- 
monstrative proof  of  the  truth  of  phrenology.  His  Head  is 
large,  and  his  temperament,  one  of  the  most  favourable 
Among  his  phrenological  organs,  caus.,  compar.,  benev.,  con? 
scien.,  mirth.,  combat.,  and  destriict.,  are  the  most  promi- 
nently developed.  As  a  reasoner,  he  has  but  few  equals; 
and  his  very  large  conscien.,  which  tak^  the  lead,  not  only- 
makes  him  a  perfectly  honest  man,  but,  combined  .with  his 
other  organs,  enables  him  to  reaison  most  clearly  and^ower- 
fully  upon  all  subjects  which  involve  thfe  abstract  principles 
of  right  and  wrong.  He  likewise  exhibits  an  almost  Her- 
culean power  in  hurling  rebuke  and  censure  at  those  who 
violate  moral  principle,  whilst  his  ridicule  and  sarcasm  ara 
withering!  and  yet  his  very  small  marvel,  and  small  vea, 
make  him  indjifierent  to  religious  forms  .and  creeds. 

But  the  children  of  Dr.  G.  furnisli  phrenological  science 
with  proofe  of  its  accuracy  more  numerous  than  those  drawn 
from  the  character  of  the  parent.  Of  his  two  sons,  one  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  imitat.,  construct.,  form.,  and  all  the  fec- 
uhies  necessary  for  a  first-rate  portrait  painter:  and  the 
genius  he  displays  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts,  is  almost 
unequalled.  But  his  imitat.  overtops  all  his  other  organs ; 
and,  in  mimickry,  and  a  talent  lor  theatrical  representations, 
he  is  considered  almost  a  prodigy.  Previous  to  the  examin- 
ation of  the  lad,  some  of  his  friends  who  knew  him  well, 
drew  up  a  list  of  about  twenty  questions,  with  answers,  em- 
bracing nearly  all  of  his  peculiarities  of  character  and  talents, 
which  questions  they  propounded  to  the  examiner,  and,  in 
every  instance  except  two,  his  answers  agreed  with  theirs; 
and,  in  one  of  these  discrepant  points,  thcv  afterwards  admit-" 
ted  that  the  phrenologist  was  correct,  whilst,  in  regard  to  the 
other,  there  was  some  doubt. 

The  developments,  as  well  as  the  character,  of  the  oth^ 
ion,  though  widely  different,  are  scarcely  less  extraordinary. 
His  very  large  reflective  faculties,  taken  in  connexion  with 
bis  very  active  and  nervous  temperament,  perfectly  harmon- 
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ixe  with  his  ancommon  ability  to  comprehend  first  princi{dc^ 
to  rea8on,cand  Criticise. 

The  little  daughter  of  Dr.  G.  possesses^  inost  astonishing 
development  of  order,  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  exhibit  almost  a 
deformity.  In  accordance  with  the  development,  her  fathei 
Stated  to  the  writer,  that  l^fbre  she  wasone  year  old,  her  love 
of  a  rirangement  and  neatness,  and  her  discomfiture  at  disaf* 
rangement,  were  so  conspicooiTsly  and  unecpiivocally  mani- 
fested as  to  astonish  all  who  witnessed  them.  The  derelop^ 
xhent  of  order,  and,  with  it,  the  corresponding  faculty,  are 
almost  equally  prominent  in  the  grandmother  of  the  child, 
but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  not  in  the  mother,  it  having 
passed  by  one  generation.  *" 

Greens. — Gen.  DufiT  Gre^ie  furnishes  another  illustra 
tion  of  the  truth  of  phrenology.  Hope,  benev.,  adhes.,  and 
compar.,  are  his  leading  organs :  the  first  would  impart  to 
him  that  enterprising  and  bold  speculating  spirit  which  has 
characterized  his  whole  life.;  the  next  two  are  the  cause  of 
bis  strong  attachments  and  liberality,  not  to  i$iy,  prodigality^ 
which  have  manifested  themselves  m  his  giving  away  thou- 
sands to  his  friends ;  and  the  last,  aided  by  combat  and  de- 
struct.,  furnishes  him  with  those  severe  and  biting  compari« 
SOBS  with  which  his  style  abounds.  His  mirth.,  cans.,  lodi- 
vid.,  and  event,  are  also  ver^  large,  his  self-e.  large,  and 
secret  small.  The  examination  of  his  head  was  made  by 
the  writer  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  man. 
}  In  Washington  the  writer  examined  the  head  of  a  Mr.  R, 
in  which  he  found  no  organ  jof  conscien.  He  accordingly 
said  to  him,  **  You  have  no  conscientious  scruple^s  or  com 
punctions:"  to  which  he  rf plied,  ".that  is  a  iact:  mv  con- 
science never  troubles  me :"  (see  conscien.  small  and  very 
small,  p.  133.)  Another  indiviaual,  examined  in  Phila.,  and 
in  whose  head  there  was  little  or  no  development  of  consci- 
en., remarked  in  writing,  that  **  he  had  often  done  thinjp  for 
which  he  felt  sorry,  because  they  had  injured  the  feelinprsoi 
others,  (benev.,)  or  because  he  considered  them  beneath  him, 
(self-e.,)  or  because  his  reason  told  him  better ;  yet,  his  con- 
science never  condemned  him  for  such  acts."  Another  gen- 
tleman in  whom  conscien.  was  described  as*  very  small,  re- 
plied, that  "though  he  had  done  many  wicked  deeds,  yet  he 
always  went  to  sleep  with  a  quiet  conscience,  and  did  not 
know  what  the  feeling  of  guilt  was."  Another  (in  New 
York)  in  whom  conscien.  was  described  as  deficient,  remark* 
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•d,  that  "he  had  Mieirer  done  wrotig  in  his  life  :"-Hh«f  very 
phenomena  attributed  to  conscien.  small  and"  very  small,  on 
p.  133.  The  authors  have  witnessed  thousands  of  simiJar 
cases. 

The  following  characteristical  scene  Occurred  at  the  office 
af  O.  S.  Fowler  in  Washington.  A  man  was  examined 
{whose  nam^  we  suppress)  and  described  as  having  very  low 
conscien.,  macvelv,  and  ven.,  btiit  exceedingly  strong  passions^ 
especially  thM  of  combat.;  as  highly  talented,  but  nearly 
destitute  of  all  moral  feeling  except  that  of  benev. ;  as  skep- 
tical, haughty,  and  self-conceited,  (self^e.  very  large  without 
the  moral  faculties,)  and  prone  to  infidelity,  gambling,  &c. 
When  the.examination  was  closed,  he  arose,  and,  with  a  most 
important  air,  replied,  **Sir,  your  phrenology  must  now 
come  down.  You  have  described  me  as  an  infidel,  a  gam- 
bler, and  every  thing  that  is  base ;  but,  sir,  I  wish  you  to 
know,  that  I  am  a  preacher  cf  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  /" 
*'  Be  that  as  it  may,"  was  the  reply,  "  t  have  gone  according 
to  the  'bumpsj'  and  if .  phrenology  cannot  support  itself  in 
that  way,  ^et  it  fall" 

He  took  his  seat  to  hear  the  examination  of  others ;  and 
presently  there  entered  the  office  a  professed  gambler,  who 
recognised  in  our  boasted  clergyman,  an  old  crony  and  for- 
mer associate  kiack-leg.  They  soon  began  to  chat  about 
*^  old  timcs,'^  and  recount,  with  much  enthusiasm,  their  former 
exploits  at  cock-fic^hting,  horse-racing,  rambling,  dissipation, 
debauchery,  and  the  like.  Our  clerical  hero  at  length  ask- 
ed the  phrenologist,  "  what  for  a  Imoyer  he  would  make  ?'* 
•*  Excellent,  if  you  only  had  a  little  more  conscience,'^  was  the 
reply.  "  I  have  for  some  time  been  studying  law,"  said  he, 
'^  and  think  I  shall  prefer  pleading  to  preaching."  .  He  was 
afterwards  admitted  to  thb  bar. 

On  relating  the  foregoing  circumstance  to  a  lady  of  the 
MethQ(list  persuasion,  she  said  that  **this  man  was  a  preacher 
in  their  connexion,  but  very  unpopular,  because  he  never 
seemed  to  feet  what  he  said,  (intellect  without  the  moral  sen- 
timents,) and  because  he  was  an  arrogant,  overbearing  sort 
of  a  man,  who  wanted  a  great  deal. of  attention,"  &c.  By  aU" 
other  citizen  of  Washington,  he  was  recognised  as  a  former 
resident  there^  who  was  distinguished  as  a  wild,  rakish,  dis;' 
sipated,  gambling  youth. 

A  gentleman  was  examined  by  the  wril^  at  his  office  in 
Wasmngton,  and  described  as  ^possessing  two  classes  of  fko^ 
13* 
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uTfieS'in  an  extraordinary  degree,  viz.,  those  whicb  create  a 
talent  and  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  dinnity,  and^alifo  thoM 
wlueh  give  a  passion  t^d  an  ability  succetsfuily  to  prosocnte 
the  natttral  sciences,  particularly  geology*  All  his  moral 
organs  Were  large  or  very  large^  and  his  perceptive  (acui- 
ties, especially  form  and  (ocaL,  were  very  large.  Surprised 
and  astonished  at  the  disclosure  and  description  given,  he 
arose  from  his  seat,  and  asked  if  the  writer  knew  him.  When 
fully  assured  that  he  did  not«  he  admitted,  that,  since  phrenol- 
ogy had  not  only  distinctly  pointed  out  the  great  outlines 
and  leading  features  of  his  character  and  talents,  hot  had^ 
likewise,  delineated  the  nicer  shades,  and  even  minute  fea* 
tures,  of  his  character,  and  that,  too,  with  an  accuracy  which 
his  most  intimate  acquaintances  could  not  have  done,  the  dci* 
cnce  must  be  true. — The  gentleman  was  a  elergymany  and<- 
as  the  writer. afterwards  learned,  was  then  employed  by  go- 
vernment as  a  geologist,  in  Which  capacity  he  had  made 
several  tours  ana  surveys,  particularly  in  the  W^st. 

Bro  WH.-But  no  evidence  of  the  trutfe  of  phrenology,  is  more 
conclusive  than  that  furnished  by  the  phrenological  develop* 
mentSi  taken  in  connexion  with  the  character,  of  Mr.  Wm* 
H.  Brown,  known  in  many  parts  of  the  union  asa  fiill-length 
profile  cutter.  This  gentleman  entered  the  office  of  the  wri- 
ter in  Washington,  and  inquired  for  a  room  to  let,  and  when 
asked  for  what  purpose,  replied,  "  as  you  are  a  phrenologist, 
sir,  perhaps  you  can  tell."  He  was  found  to  possess  the 
largest  perceptive  faculties,  considered  as  a  whole,  that  the 
writer  had  ever  seen.  Mis  form,  size,  ^nd  local.,  are  abso- 
lutely astonishing;  and,  accordingly,  he  never  forgot  the 
looks  of  a  face  or  of  a  place.  As  an  instance;  when  it  was 
remarked  that  he  always  retained  in  his  mind  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  appearance  of  any  place,  and  the  location  of 
any  object,  he  had  ever  seen,  he  immediately  gave  a  minute 
description  of  the  houses,  comers,  pumps,  4bc.ln  Market  and 
Pearl  streets,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  although  he  had  passwd 
up  Market  street  to  Pearl  only  once,  and  back  to  tne  wharf 
by  another  street. 

By  afterwards  occupying  the  same  office  with  Mr.  B.,  the 
writer  had  an  opportunity  frequently  to  observe  the  manifest- 
ation of  his  extraordinary  powers.  His  head  is  very  large; 
and  in  it,  besides  the  organs  already  mentioned,  are  devel* 
oped  very  large  construct.,  imitat,  and  com  par.  This  or* 
ganization  would  give  him  unrivalled  dexterity  and  skill  in 
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the  UM  of  tools,  in  drawing,  &c.  At  the  iuti€ral  of  a  s^natoiv 
ho  saw  Mania  Van  Buren;  and  several  da^s  after,,  from 
memory  alone,  he  cut  a  fuli-length  miniature  likeness  of  him 
from  bla<^k  paper,  which,  when  pasted  upon  a  white  Cjard, 
represented  the  original  to  the  very  Jife;  so  much  sq,  indeed, 
thatlevery  person  who  entered  the  office,  d^d  who  had  pre- 
vioasly  seen  Mr.  V.  B.,  recognised  it  immediately :  and  hun* 
dreds  of  copies  of  it  were  soon  sold.  When  gentlemen  call*- 
ed  upon  Mr.  B.  for  the  profiles  of  their  friends,  or  servants 
for  those  of  their  masters,  they  were  invariably  directed  to 
select  them  from  Ci  large  pack,  and  they  were  never  at  a  loss 
in  deciding  upon  the  right  pictures.  With  such  facility  and 
despatch  was  the  artist  enabled  to  produce  these ,  likenesses^ 
that  he  could  cut  and  finish  from  seventy-five  lo  one  hundred 
m  a  day. 

While  ia  Boston,  Mr.  B.  was  taken  to  the  Excfaango^ 
where  six  individuals  were  pointed  out  to  him  in  succession. 
Several  hours  afterwards,  he  was  requested  to  cut  their  pro- 
files promiscuously,  thep  not  being  present ;  an^  to  t^e  nr 
tonishment  and  admiration  of  all  present,  so  successfully  and 
accurately  did  hp  perform  the  task,  that  all  who  knew  the 
originals,  were  enabled  immediately  -to  recognise  the  like- 
ness of  ea<^h  as  it  was  produced.  During^  an  absence  of  two  ^ 
years  from  B.,  a  gentleman  whose  profile -he  had  cut,  had' 
deceased^  and  no  copy  of  his  picture  could  be  found.  Anxiom 
to  retain,  if  possible,  so  strikmg  a  token  of  remembrance  of 
him,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  applied  to  Mr.  B.  to  cut  ft 
new  one  from  memory :  and  so  perfectly  did  he  reproduce 
the  likeness,  that  they  were  no  less  gratified  than  astonished 
at  the  masterly  power  of  the  artist. 

Astonishing,  however,  as  these  talents  in  Mr.  B.  may  ap- 
pear, they  were,  nevertheless,  all  distinctly  pointed  out  by 
the  writer  at  his  first  interview  with  him :  to  which  &ct  Mr. 
B.  himself,  who  was  then  a  disbeliever  in  phrenology,  as  well 
as  several  others  who  were  present,  will  at  any  time  testify. 
He  then  described  Mr.  B.,  for  ei^ample,  as  able,  for  almost 
any  length  of  time,  to  retain  in. his  mind  a  distinct  and  ptr^ 
fecilf  aetnreUe  impression  of  the  looks  of  persons,  machines^ 
&c.  which  he, had  once  seen,  and,  at  pleasure,  to  transler 
their  appearance  to  paner;  and  declared  that,  in  drawing* 
profile  cutting,  &c.,  he  had  no  equal.  13r.  Spurzheim  saw 
Mr.  B.  in  Boston,  and,  at  one  of  his  publick  lectures,  gave  a 
ipecifick  and  correct  description  of  these  same  powers  of  hie 
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jniacL.  Mr.  B.  states,,  that  all  phrenologisls  who  undefstsBDd 
the  science,  con^iir  in  attributing  to  him  the  same  qualilies 
and  talents. 

The  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph,  made  the  folloiring' 
remarks  upon  the  talents  and  genius  of  this  pjodigy  in  art : 
'*  Such  is  the  co#ectness  of  his  ideas  of  form  and  size,'  and 
mich  the  accuracy  of  his  touch,  (weight,)  that  by  castings  hia 
•yes  upon  an  individual  for  a  few  minutes,  be  can  transfer  to 
paper,  and  cut  out  with  scissors,  the  profile, '  a9»<i  thei»hole 
contour  of -the  person,  with  such  exactness,  that  no  acquaint- 
ance of  the  person  can  fail  to  distmguish  it.  The  accuracy 
of  his  likenesses,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  produ* 
ced,  are  truly  astonishing.  We  have  seen  profiles  thus  ta- 
ken of  General  Jackson,  Judge  Marshall,  and  others,  which 
are  so  striking,  that  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  them,  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  name  the  person  designed  to  be  repre* 
•ented." 

'*  But  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Brown's  extraordinary  taleoi 
with  the  science  of  phrenology,  is  its  most  interesting  feature. 
The  phrenological  developments  of  Mr.  B'.  -are  such  as  indi« 
cate  the  very  Sieulties  which  he  possesses,  and  that  in  an  ex* 
traordinary  degree.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  head  in 
the  United  States,  or  even  in  the  civilized  world,  in  which 
"there  is  such  a  development  of  the  so-called  phrenological 
organs  of  form,  size,  imitation,  and  constructivene&s.^'  ^*  To 
such  an  extent  does  Mr.  Brown  possess  this  most  extraordi* 
nary  power  of  recollecting  forma  and  faces,  and  of  delinea- 
ting them,  that,  by  looking  two  or  three  minutes  at  -an  indi* 
Tidnal,  or  at  several  in  succession,  he  can,  hours  afterwards, 
transfer  them  to  paper  with  his  scissors,  nearly  ae  accurately 
as  though  the  persons  were  before  him." — Scores  of  equally 
flattering  newspaper  notices  might  easily  be  added. 

Booth. — The  coincidence  between  the  phrenological  de- 
relopments  and  the  character  and  talents  of  J.  B.  Booth,  the 
celebrated  tragick  actor,  is  singularly  striking.  His  head 
is  large,  and  his  temperament,  very  active.  His  combat, 
destruct.,  srelf-e.,  compar.,  cans.,  and  ideal.,  are  all  verj  large, 
and  his  imitat.  larger  than  is  often  found.  His  lang.  is  large, 
which  enables  him  to  commit  to  memory,  and  command 
words,  with  great  ease.  It  is  by  the  combined  influence  of 
these  faculties  that  he  is  enabled  so  admirably  to  personate 
the  ambition,  the  haughtiness,  the  insolence,  and  the  bratali- 
tjwoA  maiice  of  Richard  the  Third )  but  his  i^etti.  u  v» 
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Atettte ;  and  tbis  k  the  cause  of  his  faahire  (ac^iding  to  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  criticks)  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
craft,  cunqing,  and  deep  duplicity  of  his  favourite  hera 
Th&  combination  given  likewise  explains  to  us  the  reason 
why  Mr.  B<  is  greater  in  raising  the  tempest  of  passion  and 
violeace  than  in  directing  the  storm.  H%  very  large  ideal., 
joined  with  very  large  reflective  faculties,  gives  him  that 
sublimity  of  conception  and  grandeur  of  personation  that 
mark  hisactmg;  while  his  very  large  mirth.,  combined  with 
bis  combat,  and  destruct.,  enabi^  him  to  represent  the  se- 
vere and  sarcastick.  All  his  domestick  faculties  are  strong* 
\Y  marked. 

He  produced  his  eldest  son,  and,  though  not  only  a  skep* 
tick  in  phrenology,  but  greatly  prejudiced  against  it,  acknowl* 
edged  the  entire  change  wrought  in  his  opinions  by  the  ex- 
amination, and  added,  that  he  doubted  whether  his  own  de- 
scription of  his  son  could  havt»  been  more  characteristick  and 
accurate. 

Mr.  Weymes,  the  owner  of  the  American  theatre  at  W.,  and 
of  the  Walnut-«t^  theatre  in  Phila.,  who  was  examined  while 
the  wjriter  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  his  occupation  and 
character,  was  described  ^s  possessing  an  extraordinary  ta- 
lent for  committing  to  memory;  (very  large  labg. ;)  in  con- 
firmation of  which,  be  stated  that  he  had  learned,  verbatim, 
fifteen  hnndred-\v[\e%  of  blank  verse  (if  the  writer's  memory 
serves  bim^  in  six  hours. 

To  detail  all  the  fnarktd  and  striking  observations  in  proof 
and  illustration  of  ..phrenoloQry>  made  by  the  -writer  even 
while  in  Washington,  would  doubtless  be  more  tedious  than' 
interesting.  He  will  therefore  close  this  list  of  Cases  with 
the  single  remark,  that  be  found  the  heads  of  individuals 
,  generally  in  that  city«  and  especiu^y  of  all  who  are  distin* 
guished  in  the  .national  councils,  to  be  considerably  abavB 
the  common  standard  in  size  and  in  striking  developments. 

Among  the  many  scores  of  striking  examples  which  he 
found  in  Alexandria,  D.  C,  the  writer  will  mention  but  one 
which  he  selects  merely  on  account  of  its  occurring  at  a  pub- 
lick  examination,  and  in  reference  to  a  notorious  character. 
The  name  is  forgotten,  but  there  are  hundreds  in  the  city  of 
A.  who  can  attest  to  the  fact  here  stated.  The  first  thing 
mentioned,  was  a  trait  produced  ^by  very  large  combat,  de- 
ttruct.,  firm.,  and  self-«.,  unrestrained  by  conscien.  or  secret* 
namely,  his  violent  and  uogovernable  temper.    In  this  pajr* 
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ticQklr,  the  man  was  represented  as  dangerous }  espi )ckulm 
as  an  enemy,  yet,  as  disposed  to  take  vengeance  above  boanL 
In  accordance  with  this,  it  was  stated,  that,  in  open  day,  he 
had  shot  two  individuals ;  and  that  when  his  anger  was  rais- 
ed, he  was  emphatically  a  chafed  tiger.  Not  possessing* 
any  acquis.,  and  fafiving  very  large  amat,  ideal,  self-e.,  ali-. 
ment.,  and  other  organs  indicative  of  prodigality^  he  was 
described  as  a  spendthrift;  and  accordingly  he  had  sqaan- 
dered.  two  large  fortunes  mainly  in  selfish  gratifications. 
As  in  hundreds  of  other  cases,  the  charges  of  ;'  collusicMi," 
and  **  a  previous  knowledge  of  his  character,"  were  resort* 
ed  to  in  order  to  explain  away  the  astonishing  coincidence 
between  his  real  character  and  this  publick  phrenological 
description  of  it 

Orr.— At  a  public  examination  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
and  when  the  writer  was  blindfolded^  a  Mr.  Orr,  who  is  r3- 
porter  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and,'  withal,  known  to  the  literary 
world  as  a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  extraordinary 
intellectual  powers,  was  brought  forward  as  a  fit  subject  to 
test  phrenology.  He  was  described  as  possessing  extraordi* 
nary  perceptive  and  reflective  powers,  united  with  very  large 
concent,  large  combkt,  and  unusual  energy  and  decision  of 
character.  But  his  wonderful  calculating  and  astronomical 
powers  were  dwelt  upon  as  forming  one  of  the  strongest 
traits  of  his  character.  In  accordance  with  this  description, 
he  is  considered  one  of  the  best  astronomers  and  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age,  and,  moreover,  as  possessing  a  cleaf  and 
powerful  intellect,  and  a  mind  well  stored  with  a  rich  fund 
*of  thought  and  learning,  and  all  backed  up  with  strong  and 
energetick  feelings.  I'he  manner  in  which  he  literally  «fe# 
up  his  opponents,  is  ample  demonstration  of  the  presence  of 
very  powerful  combat,  compar.,  caus.,  concent,  &c.  He 
was  also  described  as  a  very  sarcastick  and  severe  writer; 
which  was  said  to  be  characteristic k  of  him. 

The  description  of  character  agreed  perfectly  with  one 
previously  given  of  the  same  gentleman  by  the  writer,  for 
the  correctness  of  which  he  refers  to  the  good  people  of 
(Georgetown  who  heard  it,  and,  also,  for  several  other  equally 
striking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  practical  phrenology.  At  the 
close  of  a  course  of  lectures  oelivered  in  that  place,  during 
which  a  large  number  of  well-known  characlors  was  nublick- 
ly  examined,  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Orr.  and 
Cftfiied,  HMt.  c(m.f  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  evident 
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#M  of  tbo  tmth  of{>ractical  phrenology  presented  in  the  lec» 
tuTCS,  were  highly  satisfactory  and  coDclDsive. 

Grbek — Duritig.the  summer  of  1835*  in  additioato  the 
foregoing,  many  striking  facts  occurred,  illustrative  of  th« 
proof  of  phrenology,  whilst  the  writer,  O.  S.  Fowler,  was 
locatefi  in  Baltimore.  One  of  the  m6st  lingular,  was  the 
examination,  at  his  office,  of  Dr.  John  C.  Green,  of  Union, 
Loudon  Go.,  Va.,  a  gentleman  of  very  unique  and  very  strong^ 
traits  of  character,  who  has,  of  late,  become  very  celebrated 
in  his  profession,  particularly  on  account  of  his  most  extror 
ordmary  and  unequalled  skill  in  curing  chronick  liver  com- 
plaints* The  Doctor's  head  is  large,  and  very  uneven,  (p. 
64,)  indicative  of  uncommon  mental  power,  and  great  singu- 
larity of  character :  his  temperament  is  active.  His  fcora- 
bat.,  destruct.,  self-e.,  conscien.,  firm.,  cautious.,  and  compar., 
are  large,  his  benev.,  caus.,  and  hope,  very  large,  his  ven. 
and  perceptive  faculties  only  full,  and  marvel.,  secret.,  and 
acquis.,  very  small.  Accordingly,  he  was  described  as  a 
"bold,  original  thinker,  who  was  capable  of  making  new  and 
important  discoveries ;  as  highmihded,  independent,  and  hon- 
ourable to  |h'e  fullest  extent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  incredu- 
lous, and  imprudent  and  indiscreet  in  what  he  says;  as  pos- 
seissed  of  kind  feelings  and  liberality  in  excess,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  property  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
many  minute  points  and  shades  of  character  were  stated  5 
and  so  graphick  and  strikingly  correct  was  the  description, 
that  the  examiner^^as  interrupted  by  the  Doctor,  who,  aston- 
ished beyond  measure  at  the  portraiture  of  character  drawn, 
demanded  whether  the  phrenologist  did  not  know  him.  Be- 
ing assured  to  the  contrary,  with  increased  earnestness,  he 
reiterated  the  inquiry,* "  Do  you  not  know  me,. sir  V^  And 
after  being  reassured  that  he  did  not,  he  asked  if  the  exam- 
iner would  be  qualified  to  that  effect.  Being  most  solemnly 
assured  that  he  would,  and  the  statement  of  the  phrenologist 


*  It  was  asserted  by  the  Doetor,  and  attested  by  seYeral  of  hts  Va.  acqnalntan* 
ees  of  unquestionable  veracity,  that,  fiinee  be  had  made  the  tf/scovery  of  a  suitab's 
reriirdy,  he  had  cured  ail  the  paiieni«  thus  afflicted  ^ho  had  foll'^wed  his  adviee 
and  iiresrription  ;  and  that  the  number  iben  (in  lltl5)  amounted  to  several  Aim- 
drede  ;  and,  njoreover.  that  many  of  them  were  cases  of  the  moat  detpernte  and 
hopelege  Icind.  One  of  the  patients  who,  after  having  been  afflicted  with  the  liver 
eoiiiplaint/or  efght  or  ten  pears,  has  experienced  a  perfect  curt  by  following  out 
the  prescription  of  Dr,G.,  is  S.  Kiricharo,  co-author  in  the  present  woric,  who  talitig 
creat  pleasnre  in  thus  makln/r  Icnown  jtlie  merits  of  this  extraordinary  roan,  and  in 
recouunenidinf  aU  who  are  aiOicted.lriai  th»  MrtUite  tttflflM^  if  pOMiblRi  ta«Mtt 
OMiBMlfWof  bk  woodBTfiil  ikilL 
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on  this  point,  bein?  coiTdl)orated  b3r  the  Doctor's  Ya.  iViends 
who  had  prevailed  on  him  to  submit  «to  the  examioatioii,  and 
who  were  little  less  astonished  than  himself  at  the  wonder- 
fbl  accuracy  of  the  description  given,  the  Doctor  yielded  the 
point,  and  at  last  acknowledge!  that  the  disclosure  of  hia 
character  and  talents^  must  have  been  made  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  a  science  which  he  had  hitherto  rid<^ 
iculed  as  foolish  and  absurd.  In  confirmation  of  this  sti^te- 
ment,  the  following  testimonial  is  presented : 

"  iTiereby  certify  that  Mr.  O.  S.  Powler,  a  phrenologist, 
has  this  day,  solely  by  the  application  of  phrenological  prin- 
ciples, described  my  character  and  mental  operations  more 
correctly  than  coula  have  been  done  by  my  most  intimate 
friends.  I  might  even  add,  that  he  has  told  me  all,  and  that 
my  own  astonishment  and  that  of  my  friends  at  the  minute- 
ness and  the  accuracy  of  his  description,  are  very  great. 

Baltimore,  June  3, 1835.  JOHN  C.  GREEN.'' 

The  writer  saw  a  journeyman  printer  in  the  office  of  John 
W.  Woods,  in  Baltimore,  who  was  partially  deranged.  His 
ideal,  was  very  large;  and  he  was  almost  constantly  either 
repeating  passages  from  orations,  &/C.,  accompanied  with 
much  gesticulation,  or  ddivering  extempore  speeches.  Still, 
in  the  execution  of  his  work,  he  showed  no  signs  of  mental 
aberration.     Farther  particulars  may  be  learned  of  Mr.  W. 

A  lad  about  three  years  old,  named  Franklin  Gibson, 
whose  parents  reside  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  wea 
examined  and  found  to  possess  a  most  astonishing  devel- 
opment of  tune,  and  also  of  imitat.  and  time.  When 
this  development  was  pointed  out,  his  brother  stated,  that  * 
"he  could  turn  a  tune  before,  he  could  talk,  or  was  a 
year  old;  learned  to  play  upon  the  piano-fort*  without  any 
mst ruction ;  a  fortnight  after  hearing  a  tune  sung  but  once* 
could  sing  it  from  memory ;  could  play  the  air  of  a  tune  upon 
the  piano,  and,  at  the  same  time;  compose  arid  sing  a  bass 
without  making  a  discord;  and  had  not  only  never  been- 
known  to  make  a  discord  himself,  but  evinced  extreme 
sensitiveness  when  he  heard  others  make  one.''  Ctuery  1. 
Is  this  extraordinary  manifestatipn,  the  result  of  intuitive 
talent,  or  of  education  f  2.  Is  it  caused  by  an  extraor^ 
dinary  activity  and  power  of  a  particular  faculty  of  the 
mind,  or  is  this  phenomenon,  which  vastly  exicels  all  his 
olhet  mental  mamfestations,  and  also  that  of  one  child  in  a 
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g  millioii,  the  prodact  of  that  same  mental  power  by  which  is 

,  xnanifested  dll  his  other  mental  operations?     Let  anti-phr^ 

^  nologists,  and  all  who  deny  the  plurality  of  the  mental  facot 

^  ties,  answer. 

I  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz, 

L  editor  oi  the  Lutheran  Observer,  in  reference  to  the  exami- 

i  nation  of  his  two  sons,  as  given  editorially  in  his  own  paper.- 

I  ''  Phrcnolooy  Tested.-— *We  this  ihorning  witnessed  a 

practical  exhibition  of  the  principles  of  phrenology,  which 
was  exceedingly  interesting,  and,  in  our^  view,  furnished 
I  very  strong  evideoce  in  favour  of  its  claims  to  publick  con- 

\  fidence.     Mr.  Fowler  is  at  present  engaged  in  delivering  a 

I  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  at  the  comer  of  Baltimore 

i  and, Gay  streets.     His  last  lecture  was  attended  among  oth- 

I  efs  by  the  editor  of  this  paper,  who,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 

observe,  bqa  always  been  aecidedly  opposed  to  phrenology. 
After  the  lecture,  we  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Fowler,  and  a 
ccmtroversy  immediately  ensued,  at  the  close  of  which  we 
took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  we  had  two. sons,  one  15  and 
the  other  13  years  of  age ; — that  if  Mr.  F.  thought  proper  to 
examine  their  heads,  and  could  give  a  correct  description  of 
their  iijitellectual  and  moral  character,  we  would  yield  to  all 
moderate  pretensions  of  phrenologists ;  but  nothing  short  ol 
facts^  plam,  positive  facts,  could  convince  us.  Mr.  F.  as^ 
sented  to  this  proposal,  and  was  perfectly  willing,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  that  the  science  should  stand  or  foil  by 
this  test  Accordingly,  this  morning,  accompanied  by  a 
few  respectable  and  literary  gentlemen  of  this  city,  we  con* 
ducted  our  sons  to  Mr.F'sroom;  having  previously  pre- 
pared a  written  description  of  the  mental  qualities,  disposi- 
tions, &c.,  of  the  lads,  with  a  view  to  compare  it  with  what 
Mr.  F.  should  remark  concerning  them.  Mr.  F.  had  never 
before  seen  the  boys,  but  immediately  commenced  examining 
their  heads  and  descrtbingtheircharacteristick  traits  minutely, 
fully,  and  unequivocally.  When  his  cfelineation  was  finished^ 
t  was  compared  with  that  previously  written  for  the  occa- 
ion,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  a  most  striking 
and  astonishing  coincidence,  with  but  one  single  item  of  dis- 
crepance. Although  we  had  heretofore  not  only  been  a 
skeptick,  but  had  often  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of  phrenol- 
.  ogy,  we  were  staggered  and  astounded ;  our  surprise  was 

beyond  measure,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that  we  ace 
now  convinced  that  there  is  indeed  a  most  momentous  real 
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ity  in  the  matter ;,  and,  coDtrary  to  our  iDclination,  and  in 
opposition  to  our  decp>rooted  and  cherished  prepossessionSy 
we  are  constraine4  to  admit  that  phrenology  is- indeed  a  sci- 
ence, based  upon  sound  and  irrefragable  principles,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all,  and  especially  of  teachers,  min- 
istersv  and  others  concerned  in  educating  and  meliorating, 
the  condition  of  men.  This,  we  believe,  is  also  the  opinierp 
of  all  the  gentleme\i  who  attended  to  witness  the  interesting 
scene.     After  the  lads  had  been  pronounced  upon,  we  our 

selves  and  our  friend,  Mr. ,  sat  down  and  were  examin 

ed;  and  it  is  conceded  on  all  han4s,  that  Mr.  F.  was  not  les9 
successful  in  our  cases  tlian  in  relation  to  the  boys.  ■  The 
whole  company  departed  highly  gratified,  and  immensely 
astonished  at  the  disclosures  made  by  phrenology.  Nothing 
but  facts,  stubborn  and  irrefutable  &ct8,  could  have  product 
the  conviction  and  amazement  which  evidently  possessed  tho 
minds  of  those  present. 

**  Mr.  F.  manifestly  understands  his  favourite  science,  and 
is,  withal,  an  agreeable  and  interesting  lecturer.  We  now 
verily  believe,'that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  this  de- 
partment of  useful  study,  and  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  the 
taunts  and  jests  of  opponents,  are  zealously  pursuing  it 
Phrenology  is  destined  to  rise  and  become  extensively  useful; 
and  as  truth  is  mighty,  and  will  ultimately  prevail,  so  thb 
branch  of  learning  must  eventually  triumph  over  every  ob- 
stacle, and  maintain  a  high  rank  in  the  circle  of  science. 

"We  write  this  unsolicited  by  Mr.  F.,  or  any  body  else^ 
and  regard  all  that  we  have  stated  as  a  very  feeble  testimony 
to  the  claims  of  phrenology,  as  well,  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  the  lecturer." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  publick  test  of  the 
truth  of  practical  phrenology,  which  was  written  for  the 
Bahimore  Chronicle,  and  can  be  attest^  to  by  a  very  large 
audience  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

"  For  the' Baltimore  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Barnes. — The  science  of  phrenology,  as  promul 
gated  in  our  city  by  Mr.  Fowler,  has  met  with  not  a  little 
opposition  and  ridicule.  To  satisfy  the  incnniulous,  therefore, 
of  its  truth,  as  well  as  more  firmly  to  establish  the  &ith  of 
new  converts,  Mr.  F.  proposed  pUblickly  to  meet  his  oppo- 
nents, and  to  put  the  science  to  the  most  rigid  and  scrutui-  "^ 


L  izing  test  /  aibd,  with  that  intent,  appointed,  a  meetifif  in  tbe 

\  Lecture-Room  of  the  Baltimore  Lyceum. 

**  His  first  test  w%u8«  to  examine  before  the  audience,  (which 

I  was  very  large,)  the  phrenological  developments  of  two  twin 

bri>ther8,  and  to  give  their  characters.  The  twins  are  chil- 
dren aged  5  or  6,  whose  education  and  training  have  been 
alike,  but  whose  dispositions  and  talents  widely  differ — ^the 
sons  of  Dr.  Beare,  a  highly  respectable  professional  gentle- 
man of  our  city.  It  being  known  by.the  testimony  of  their 
respectable  parent,  that  Mr.  F.  had  never  seen  either  Of  the 
boys,  nor  heard  one  word  about  their  respective  characters, 
only  that  they  differed,  their  presentation  before  the  audience 
produced  not  a  little  anxiety  and  excitement,  enough,  at  least, 
to  evince  the  intense  interest  taken  in  the  examination  by  the 
respective  partisans  who  had  previously  declared  for,  or 
against,  phrenology.  With  a  boldness  and  an  intrepidity 
which  nothing  but  the  highest  confidence  in  his  abilities^  di- 
rected by  true  principles,  could  inspire,  Mr.  F.  proceeded  with 
the  examination,  describing,  as  he  went  along,  in  strong,  plain, 
and  unequivocal  terms,  not  only  their  most  prominent  points 
of  character,  such  as  their  respective  dispositions,  including 
their  passions,  tempers,  -propensities,  and  the  like,  and,  also, 
their  respective  talents  and  abilities,  but  he  went  even  into 
detail,  and  minutely  described  many  of  the  nice  shades  of 
difference  in  their  habitudes  and  modes  of  thinking. 

**  As  soon  as  Mr.  F.  closed  his  examination,  the  father  of 
the  children  read  to  the  audience  a  mioute  descrintion  of  the 
character  of  each  of  the  boys,  as  he  had  fremously  written 
it  out ;  and  by  comparing  hvi  description  with  that  given  by- 
Mr.  F.,  it  appeared  that  the  two  differed,  on  all  the  numerous 
points  of  character  described,  only  in  one  slight  particular, 
viz.  Mr.  F.  had  attributed  to  one,  more  generosity  than  the 
parent  supposed  him  to  possess.*  The  victory  of  Mr.  F.  was 
complete,  as  was  strongly  evinced  by  the  long  and  loud  ap- 
plauses of  the  audience — to  the  no  small  confusion  and  dis- 
comfiture of  the  obstinately  skeptical,  and  to  the  high  grati- 

i  £cation  of  the  non-committal  or  fence-men,  many  of  whom 

jumped  down  on  the  phrenological  side. 

"  But  this  victory  was  but  a  prelude  to  those  more  tri- 


*  The  mother,  on  leamingr  my  de'cMoo,  remurked  that  I  was  right ;  ahd  «ua 
that  the  \bA  had  more  beneToIenee  thaa  the  fiither  gaye  bim  credit  fur.  I  had  thia 
fros  the  father  himseU:  0. 8.  FOWLEE. 
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urnplian^on^  that  were  to  follow.  Mr.  F.  proceeded  to  t 
ine  the  heads  of  many  who  presented  themselves'  for  the 
purpose,  aad  to  describe  and  hit  off  their  characters  with 
astonishing  accuracy.  It  w^s  soon  proposed,  however,  that 
he  shauld  examine  some  present  who  had  been  vreviausly 
examined  by  hiqpi,  and  who  had  Mr.  F's  charts  of  their  char- 
acter in  their  pockets,  in  order  to  compare  the  former  des- 
criptions of  character  \yith  those  that  should  then  be  glvfn. 
*'  Mr.  Fj  declined  notthis  most  scrutinizing  test,  and  proceed- 
ed with  the  examination  of  two  gentlemen,  numbering  their 
several  organs  in  a  scale  from  1  to  20 ;  and  as  each  number 
was  pronounced,  the  corresponding  one  on  the  chart  was 
also  pronounced  by  a  gentleman  appointed  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  Result  was,  that  in  thus  rapidly  naming  off  the  rela- 
tive size  of  some  60  or  60  organs,  more  than  one-half  agreed 
exactly  with  those  previously  written  down  on  the  two  charts ; 
and  among  the  whole,  only  one  number  differed  materially.^ 

"  It  was  then  proposed  that  Mr.  F.  should  cover  his  eyes, 
'  and  then  examine ;  and,  although  it  deprived  him  of  the  im- 
portant assistance  (to  which,  too,  he  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed) of  sight,  in  connexion  with  touch,  Mr.  F.  Altered 
hot,  but  boldly  proceeded  to  gratify  the, audience  in  any  man- 
ner, whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that  they  might 
choose ;  and»  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all,  a  number  of 
characters  thus  rapidly  hit  off,  leaped  out  from  the  mint  so 
strongly  and  elegantly  stamped,  that  all  their  acquaintances 
would  have  known  them  at  the  first  glance,  even  had  they, 
like  the  phrenologist,  beeii  blindfolded.  It  seemed  more 
like  magick  than  any  thing  else. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  examination,  several  very  di  vert- 
mg  cases  occurred; .  One  gentleman  was  accused  by  Mr.  F. 
of  possessing  great  energy  of  character  and  moral  courage, 
which  qualities  called  into  requisition,  in  no  small  degree, 
his  combatvdeness.  The  gentleman  arose,  and  declared  to 
the  audience,  that  Mr.  F.  had  sketched  his  character  very 
accurately,  except  in  this  particular ;  but,  as  for  combative 
ness,  he  hdd  it  not :  and  to  prove  that  he  was  right,  he  went 
on  with  so  energetick  and  combative  a  speech,  as  soon  to  con- 
vince all  present,  that  he,  and  not  Mr.  F.,  had  mistaken  his 


•In  s  Mffllltf  test  at  Mr.  Fowler's,  office,  the  writer  of  this  notice  mw  Mf.  F. 
inai'lc  a  9eeond  ehart  for  a  geiitteman,  on .  whicli  34  of  the  36  oumbera  acrepd  §9> 
mttljf  with  the  first  chart,  and  the  other  number  differed  bm  9Hfklljf, 
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•wn  charactcT.    This  ludicrous  and  happy  ciTcumstalice, 
elicited  tremendous  applause  for.  the  phrenologist. 

Another  gfentlenaan  examined,  seemed  to  insinuate  to  the 
audience,  that  he  possessed  not  the  meckaniceU  ingenuity  at- 
tributed to  him  by  Mr.  F.  By  after  confessions,  however,  it 
appeared,  that  the  tinkering  propensity  of  the  gentleman, 
(though  not  a  mechanick  by  profession,)  has  caused  him  to 
amass  a  great  variety  of  tools^  and  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
indulging  his  mechanical  ingenuity  with  considerable  success, 
in  draining — which  comes  under  Mr.  P.'s  description  of  con- 
striictiveness. 

'*  But  the  most  satisfactory  case  of  all,  was  yet  to  come. 
Mr.  F.  had  frequently  desired  some  one  to  come  forward 
whose  character  was  very  prominent,  or  well-known  to  the 
audience  for  some  striking  and  peculiar  qualities ;  ^d  was 
now  requested  to  blindfold  himself  again,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  gratified  in  this  particular.  Accordingly,  a 
gentleman,  ^Captain  Bossier,)  was  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to 
examination,  who  is  more  distinguished  for  certain  bold  and 
strong  characteristiclis,  than  any  other  in  our  city.  The 
phrenologist  was  completely  successful.  He  gave  the  char- 
acter in  bold  and  graphick  style,  and  with  an  accuracy  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  equalled  by  any  one  of  his  numer- 
ous acquaintances  present.  The  conviction  of  skill  and 
truth  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologist,  went  home  so  power- 
fully to  the  nUnds  df  the  audience,  that  their  applauses  sev- 
eral times  interrupted  the  examination. 

**  But  there  was,  at  least,  one  skeptick  who  yet  remained  in- 
corrigible; and  this  was  a  man,  who,  the  writer  is  informed, ' 
is  notorious  for  his  over-weening  fondness  for  *  the  root  of 
all  evil.'  This  worshipper  of  Midas  could  not  be  persuaded 
but  that  Mr.  F.  had  previous  knowledge  of  the  head  just 
examined,  and  therefore  desired  his  own  to.be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  magical  touchstone..  But  no  sooner  did  the 
inspired  fingers  of  Mr,  F.  play  upon  the  golden  bumps  of 
our  money-loving  hero,  than  his  acquisitive  character  burst 
forth  before  the  audience  in  so  strong  relief,  as  utterly  to 
shock  the-  incredulity  of  its  owner,  who  soon  begged  for 
•quarters,'  and  was  let  off— to  the  great  diversion  oNall 
present.  AUDITOR." 

From  Mr.  Candler  of  Ba  timore,  a  strong  opponent  to 
phrenology,  the  writer  had  the  following  statement.  While 
the  cha^raGter  of  Wm.  Gwynn  JoneSi  who  is  now  in  the  Pent- 
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tentiary  in  B.,  for  purloiBing  money  from  the  Post-office 

in  that  city,  but  who  was,  at  the  time  the  obseFvatioa  wa« 
madei  a  member  of  a  Christiaii  church,  and  co-editor  of  a 
daily  paper  in  the  city,  had  the  confidence  of  the  publick, 
and  had  been  promoted  to  several  important  stations  of  trust, 
a  phrenologist  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Jones,  if  I  did  not  know 
you  to  be  an  honest  and  an  honourable  ma^,  I  should  ;think 
you  a  rogue,  for  you  have  no  organ  of  conscien.,  and  love 
money  well  enough  to  take  what  dots  not  belong  to  you?^-^ 
Though  this  remark  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time,  yet,  a  few 
weeks  after,  when  he  was  found  guilty  of  stealing,  forgery, 
and  lying,  the  remark  of  the  phrenologist  was  recollected 
and  turned  to  the  account  of  phrenology. 

While  the  writer  was  on  board  a  James-River ^teambosl 
bound  (br  Richmond,  Va.,  something  being  said  of  phrenol- 
ogy, Mr.  Pegram  of  Richmond,  desired  him  tp  examine  \he 
head  of  a  new  acquaintance  of  his  on  board.     The  iirst  re- 
mark was,  *'  he  ha?  no  consciencty  not  a  particle  f  the  next, 
'*  he  is  secret,  mysterious,  and  artful,  and  has  great  practical 
talent.''  To  Mr.  P.  he  represented  himself  as  a  wealthy  plant- 
er from  the  South ;  pretended  that  his  trunk  and  money  had 
been  stolen  from  him,  &c.    Accordingly,  on  arriving  at  R., 
Mr.  P.  ordered  for  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  introdujced  him  to 
some  of  his  friends,  from  whom  he  received  presents,  and 
advanced   him  $.1300)  in  cash,  for  which  he  received  a 
check  of  the  gentleman  on  a  Washington  Bank;  and,  finally, 
;.,^  Mr.  P.  gave  him  $70,  witK  which  to  pay  for  his  clothes  on 
■  .     % '  taki&'g  them  from  the  tailor's.     This  money  the  rogue  pock- 
._X^     etijd^And  taking  the  clothes  without  paying  for  them,  disap- 
j^        ;.  peared.     The  check  was  not  cashed^  of  course;  and  a  sub- 
]^'  segment  inquiry  proved,  that  the  southern  planteT-\mz  acon- 

•'    summate  villain,  a  gambler,  and  a  thief-^without  **  any  con- 
,  science."    At  tjie  time  of  the  examination,  Mr.  P.  was  too 

-     '  thick  with  his  new  friend,  and  too  skeptical  oh  the  subject 

of  phrenology  to  regard  these  forewarnings. 

In  the  town  pf  P.,  Va.,  L.  N.  Fowler  examined  the  head 
of  a  young  lady  who  had  extraordjiiary  approbat,  self-e., 
*  .  arrf-  firm.,  very  large  amat,  adhes.,  combat.,  destruct,  secret, 
'^  ^  a'i^qttis.,  and  cautious.,  large  conscien.,  benev.,  and  intellectual 
feculties,  and  an  active  temperament.  She  was  both  vain  and 
proud  in  the  extreme,-  add  absolutely  stubborn ;  was  secret, 
sly,  and  decef^ive  in  a  high  degree ;  *«  ould  steal,  and  when 
asked  why  she  stole^  replied,  **  becuoie  I  can't  help  it." 
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Though  by  the  influence  of  conscien.  and  intellect,  she  ac- 
knowledged her  fault,  and  strove  against  them,  yet  she  would 
still  steal,  would  falsify,  and  then  plead  guilty.  She  had  a 
most  violent  temper,  and  with  all  her  raging  passions,  display- 
ed unusual  intellect. 

*In  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  the  writer  saw  a  lad  about  14  years 
old,  in  whom  acquis,  is  immensely  large,  so  much  so  as  to 
project  beyond  the  other  organs,  secret,  large,  conscien. 
smallt  the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead  low,  narrow,  and 

•retiring,  and  cautious,  extremely  large.  His  entrance  to  this 
pleasant  village,  was  greeted  by  this  hopeful  youth  in  the 
character  of  an  importunate  beggar,  with  the  pretence  that 
his  sick  mother  was  in  a  starving  condition,  and  wanted  a 
little  mpney  to  get  her  some  bread.  He  begged  long  and 
most  earnestly,  setting  up  several  pleas,  all  of  whicfar proved 
lD.be  utterly  false; 'and  when  a  piece  of  money  was  finally 
(endered,  he  seized  it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  clapped  it  to 
his  mouth  in  ecstasVt  and  immediately  renewed  his  request 

.  for  more,  accompanied  with  other  pretences.  A  second  and 
a  third  pi^ce  of  money  were  reofeived  with  equal  transports 
of  delight,  and  his  suit  for  mori^tijl  renewed.  In  his  hat 
were  to  be  seen4)ld  nails,  bits  of  paplj^,  ^d  an  abundance  of 
shells,  &c.,  which  his  acquis,  had  hoirffid  up.  'Every  day 
at  low  tide  he  might  be  seenwadmg^libroij||rh  the  mud  knee 
deep,  and  at  high  tide,  again  at  his  beg^in^  in  the  manner 
just  described ;  and  when  he  could  mako^  uctoney  by  it,  he 
showed  himself  quite  an  adept  at  lying.  *^^  course,  the 
main  interest  of  this  case,  turns  upon  the  &ct,'-fhat  the  traits 
of  character  displayed  by  the  lad,  perfectly  correspond 
with  his  phrenological  developments. 

The  writer^s  publick  examinations  in  P.,  seemed  very 
much  to  astonish  the  citizens  on  account  of  their  accuracy, 
and  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  phrenology.  After  the 
first  lecture,  one  gentleman,  in  behalf  of  several,  came  to 
ask  if  the  examiner  did  not  kiiow  Capt.  Jarvis,  the  gentleman 
examined,  and  when  answered  in  the  negative,  replied, 
•*  then,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  phrenology." 
An  elderly  lady  m  P.,  was  described  as  possessing,  among 
other  things,  extraordinary  imitative  power,  which  manifest- 
ed itself  not  only  in  dravving,  needlework,  &c.,  but  even  in 
mimickry.  Her  brother  remarked,  that  he  could  not  have 
delineated  her  character  with  greater  accuracy,  except  that 
ho  had  pever  seen  the  least  signa  of  her  talent  for  mimiekrf* 
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Soon,  bofrev^r,  it  was  proved,  that,  in  e^rly  life,  she  wis 
vusurpassed  among^  her  acquaintances,  for  her  talent  at 
**  taking  off"  the  pecalianties  of  individuals,  and  for  relating 
anecdotes  and  stories'. 

Baker. — ^The  Hon.  Judge  Btfker,  who  is  distinguished 
in  that  part  of  the  country  for  his  profound  knowledge  of 
law,  his  ability  to  collect,  analyze,  and  clearly  present,  facts 
and  arguments,  for  his  discrimination  and  practical  talent, 
as  well  as  for  his  highmindedness,  weight  of  character,  u|i* 
bending  integrity,  and  the  nobler  traits  of  human  nature,  < 
possesses  a  high  head,  large  self-e.,  firm^,  van.,  and  conscien.  * 
very  large  benev.,  compar.,  event.,  individ.,  and  local.,  and 
lar^e  caus.,  form,  size,  order,  and  lang. — ^the  very  organs 
indicative  of  (hese  characteristicks. 

The  fallowing  remarks  were  made  by  one  of  the  editors 
of  a  Norfolk  paper,  but  with  an  especial  reference  to  an  ex* 
amination  of  his  son. 

*'  In  our  presence,  Mr.  Fowler  has  examined  the  heads  of 
several  individuals  with  the  bent  of  whose  dispositions  we 
were  somewhat  familiar,  and  we  must  confess  our  surprise 
at  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  facility,  of  his  delineations 
of  their  characters,  with  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  made  an  acquaintance  through  any  other  medium  than 
his  skill  in  phrenology." 

In L.  N.  Fowler  examined  the  head  of  a  female 

who  was  considered  deranged  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  who  was  a  religious  melanckolick  and  despondent.  The 
organs  of  cautious,  and  conscien.  were  developed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  so  sensitive  to  the  touch,  that  sho 
complained  bitterly  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  application 
of  the  hand  to  either  of  these  portions  of  the  head. .  Yen. 
^ras  also  very  large,  and  hope  and  self-e.  small. 

At  a  lecture  in  Petersburgn,  Vs.,  the  instructer  of  the  school 
taught  in  the  lecture-room,  proposed  a  pupil  for  examination, 
who  was  described  as  posso.ssing  extraordinary  construct.,  im* 
itat.^  form,  ideal.,  and  colour,  and,  consequently,  as  unsurpniB 
ed  in  his  talent  to  dr^iw,  paint,  and  use  tools  with  dexterity, and, 
also,  to  mimick.  So  extraordinary  were  these  developments, 
that  the  teacher  was.ajipealed  to  for  the  correctness  of  the 
description ;  and  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  no  manifestation 
of  such  talents,  but  thought  that  phrenology  was  at  fitult 
with  respect  to  them ;  but  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  the 
■dioolmates  of  the  boy,  there  were  a  dozen  voicet^a  < 
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fifination  of  vfhjBA  had  been  stated,  ea^h  one  telling  what  the 
lad  had  jnade,  or  drawn,  or  painted,  and  all  agreeing  that 
his  mimickry  of  the  peculiarities  and  oddities  of  others,  con- 
stituted one  of  their  principal  diversions.  Among  other 
proofs,  a  painting  of  Minerva  executed  by  him,  was  cited 
'  as  a  remarkable  specimen  of  juvenile  talent. 

CHERRY.-^Among  the  many  exemplifications  of  phte- 
i|ology,  none  are  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  head  of 
Mr.  Cherry.  It  is  very  large,  and  in  it,  caus.  and  compar. 
are  prodigiously  great ;  the  perceptive  faculties  only  moder- 
ate, 'concent,  firm.,  self-e.,  hope,  cautious.,  eonsci.  benev^ 
ideal.,  and  mirtk,  either  large  or  very  large,  ven.  small, 
and  marvel,  very  small.  The  writer  saw,  and  the  world 
will  doubtless  one  day  see,  evidences  of  a  deep,  philosophical, 
md  original ,  genius  in  his  inventions,  as  prodigious,  indeed, 
as  are  his  organs  of  caus.  and  compar.  His  large  concent, 
obliges  him,  whenever  he  becomes  interested  in  any  particu- 
lar subject  or  thing,  to  dwell  upon  it  until  it  is  complete^ 
and  frequently  prevents  him  from  attending  to  lessons  of  in- 
terest and  instruction,  because  he  cannot  draw  off  his  mind 
from  subjects  that  have  previously  ta^en  possession  of  his 
tboughte. 

The  writer,  in  company  with  several  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Williamsburgh,  Va.,  visited  the  Lunatick  Asylum 
in  that  place,  where  the  iSrst  subject  presented,  possessed  ex- 
traordinary ^mat.,  very  large  adhes.,  firm.,  concent.,  benev., 
and  lang.,  and  small  acquis,  and  secret.  Disappointed  love 
was  the  principal  cause  of  his  derangement;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  small  secret,  and  very  large  benev.  and  lang., 
lie  was  constantly  talking  about  his  amours,  his  sweethearts, 
&c.  He  was  generally  kind  in  a  very  high  ilegree,  but, 
when  his  firm,  was  excited,  he  was  obstinate  and  even 
mulish.     The  gentleman's  name  is  James  Roon. 

Of  another,  it  was  remarked,  that  he  had  extraordinary 
firm.,  self  e.,  adhes.,  and  benev.,  and  was,  therefore,  by  turns, 
very  stubborn  or  very  obliging — ^that  he  had  large  individ. 
and  full  event.,  with  but  small  caus. ;  and,  consequently, 
fhat  he  could  do  what  he  was  told  to  do,  but  could  not  un- 
derstand the  application  of  means,  to  ends.  The  keeper  of 
Ihe  asylum  replied,  "  It  is  exactly  so,  throughout." 

In  the  head  of  John  Kincheiloe,  self-e.  projected  prodi- 
gioufily,  so  much  so,  that  the  writer's  remarks  upon  hiiQ« 
tornttd  mainly  upon  tku  ergaa.    He  appeared  exceedinglf 
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ostentatious;  told  the  company  that  he  was  a  vastly  greater 
man,  as  to  talents,  than  any  other  in  America ;  was  to  be  tha 
next  president ;  had  the  destiny  of  the  world  in  his  hands ; 
and  when  one  of  the  company  remarked,  that  he  was  from 
Richmond,  he  replied,  that  he  had  Special  business  with  the 
Governour  and  Common  Co«ncil  of  that  city. 

Six  or  eight  other  cases  equally  striking,  were  depicted 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  astonish  and  surprise  the  keeper 
beyond  measure,  who,  previous  to  this  visit,  had  been  not 
only  an  entire  skeptick  in  phrenology,  but  a  prominent  op- 
poser  to  it. 

Arthur  Tribble  possessed  very  large  combat,  destmct, 
and  cautious.,  and  was  surly,  savage,  and  so  dangerous  that 
he  was  kept  manacled.  Another,  in  whom  acquis,  was  very 
large,  had  his  hat  full  of  old  nails,  shells,  and  such  other 
trumpery  as  he  could  pickup  in  the  yard.  Love  of  money 
caused  his  insanity. 

The  keeper  accounted  for  the  correctne^  with  which  the 
first  subject  was  described,  by  supposing  that  those  who 
accompanied  the  examiner,  had  previously  related  to  him 
the  history  of  the  man,  and,  accordingly,  after  that,  he  se- 
lected several  himself  of  whom  he  knew  the  examiner 
could  have  heard  nothing,  which,  as  he  afterwards  declared, 
were  described  with  as  great  correctness,  as"  he  could  have 
done  aHer  a  daily  observation  of  their  conduct  for  from  six 
to  twelve  years. 

Each  of  the  professors,  and  several  of  the  students,  of 
Williamsburgh  College,  are  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of 
phrenology,  and  furnish  admirable  illustrations  of  its  prin* 
ciples ;  but  having  already  dwelt  quite  too  long  upon  these 
•*  facts,"  a  decent  respect  for'  our  readers,  requires  that  we 
should  omit  a  particular  enumeration  of  them. 

Lay. — On  a  visit  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.  in  the  autumn  of 
1835,  the  narrator,  O.  S.  Fowler,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
'  Kirkham  to  G.W.  Layi  Esq.,  metnber  of  Congress  from 
Genesee  Co.;  and  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  extraor« 
dinary  developement  of  many  of  his  phrenological  org|inE» 
particularly  those  of  the -perceptive  faculties,  he  proceeded, 
with  the  permission  of'  Mr.  L.,  to  give  a  descriptmn  of  hie 
leading  traits  of  character  and  talents.  He  described  him 
as  possessing  an  extraordinary  memory  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  even  of  their  minute  particulars  and  d* 
well  as  of  persons,  places,  the  relatlTe  position  oi 
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elkd  tf  etpreRsiDtis;'  as  hftving  a  passionate  fondness  for 
learning,  oratory,  elBgance,  and  for  travelling  and  viewing 
natural-scenery;  as  possessing  a  st^eridftr  professional  and 
business  tact,  a  very  shrewd  and  critical  turn  of  mind,  a 
happy  talent  for  comparing,  illustrating,  and  analyzing,  a 
keen,jquick  perceptionof  the  ludicrous,  and  a  great  deal  of 
tfTct,  point,  and  sarcasm,  accompanied  with  an  ability  to  use 
np  his  opponent;  as  highminded  and  manly,  pre-eminently 
ambitious  and  enterprising,  and  always  aspiring  to  some- 
. thing  great  and  commanding;  as  spirited,  energetick,  and 

Erompt,  c^  happy  speaker,  excellent  in  making  a  bargain, 
ighly  honoii cable,  but  not  over  scrupulous  and  conscien- 
tious. These  remarks  were  deduced  from  the  following 
combinations.  Mr.  Lay's  head  is  abore  the  common  size« 
and  his  temperament,  active.  He  has  very  large  compar., 
idea^  hope,  individ.,  lo^aL,  and  event.,  and  the  residue  of  the 
perceptive  faculti«s  are  large,  together  with  his  combat.,  dc- 
struct,  secret,  acquis.,  self-e.',  approbat.,  firm.,  benev.,  mirth., 
cau8.«  amat.,  adhes.,  philopro.,  and  cautious.,  and  his  con- 
8cien.  is  only  moderate  or  full.  He  is,  therefore,  possessed 
of  uncommon  natural  talents,  is  very  social  and  obliging,  and 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  degrading  or  unworthy  the 
character  of  a  gentlentan. 

At  a  publick  examination  in  the  same  place,  the  wri- 
ter discovered;  among  other  things,  extreme  combat,  and 
dfMruct.,  with  small  benev.,  in  one  of  the  subjects  exam- 
ined, and,*  accordingly,  described  him  as  exceedingly  cruel, 
disposed  to  delight  in  barbarity:,  and  given  to  the  outbreak- 
ings  of  a  most  brutal  temper.  In  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment, J.  Churchill,  Esq.,  remarked  to  one  of  the  authors, 
(S.  Kirkham^)  that  he  was  skeptical  upon  the  subject  of 
'  phrenology  until  he  heard  the  character  of  this  individual 
described ;  but  that  the  character  of  the  man  (which  he  un- 
derstood niost  perfectly,  having  been  brought  up  vnth  him) 
was  so  extraorciinary,  particularly  m  reference  to  his  revolt* 
ing  and  horrid  cruelty  of  disposition,  and  had  been  so  accw 
fadely  hit  off  by  the  phrenologist  (who  must  have  been  an 
utter  stranger  to  hinq)  as  to  change  his  mind  in  regard  to 
the  science.  In  illustration,  Mr.  C.  further  remarked,  that 
he  had  frequently  known  the  said  individual,  when  a  youwn, 
to  catch  squirrels  and  chop  their  feet  off,  and  then  let  them 
ruir,  merely  for  the  4port  of  it !  At  other'times,  he  would 
makQ  qn  iuQision.  in  'the  skin  of  a  squirrel,  and,  with  a  quill, 
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if^te  the  §kin  of  thfi  little  animal,  and*  then  let  it  run  agakif 
At  otbier  time£«  again,, be  would  pluck  the  feathers  from 
birds,  amputate  their  limhi,  and  demise  and  execute  yariouff 
other  kinds  of  tortures  upon  animals  of  various  descriptions^ 
and  then  appear  to  be  in  perfect,  raptures  of  diabolical  de- 
light whilst  witnessing  the  writbings,  contortions,  and  other 
expressions  of  agony  in  bis  mnocent  victims. 

This  case  suggests. two  points  of  inquiry  not  unworthy 
J^e  candid  attention^  of  disbelievers  in  phrenology.  1.  It 
presents  us  with  two  individuals,  brought  up  under  tha  same 
joo),  but  possessing  dispositions  widely  different ;  the  one, 
ihough  not  inferiour  in  talents  to  the  other t  even  from  a 
cixiiii,  delights  in  cruelty  and  bloody  deeds,  and. at  the  a^e  of 
(hirtf,  becomes  a  drunken  vagabond  and  a  grovelling  wretch ; 
the  other,  revolts  at  cruelty  and  despises  every  base  pursuit 
and  at  thirty,  is  a  lawyer  and  a  respectable  member  of  ao* 
cieiy.  Now,  whence  springs  this  differ en^e.oi  character? 
Is  It  the  effect  of  education  alone  1  or  has  nature  somethiag 
to  ao  with  it  ?  And,  2.  let  it  spring  from  whatever  source 
it  may,  wherein  is  phrenology  responsible,  for  merely  asce?- 
laming  the  fact,  and  pointing  out  the  difference,  when  guided 
solely  by  the  external  5i^7t5  upon  the  head?  Phrenology 
responsible  for  the  traits  of  character  it  discovers  in  m^a  % 
What  absurdity!  nay,  what  stupidity!  Does  the  phrenolo- 
gist create  the  "bumps,''  or  the  disposition  which  cultivates 
the'm,  and  which  causes  their  increase?  On  such  a  principle 
of  reasoning*  we  might,  and  with  equal  propriety,  arraign 
phrenology  for  not  discovering  as  much  metaphysical  talent 
m  the  dog  as  in  a  philosopher,  and  for  not  Ending  as  large 
an  organ  of  local,  in  the  latter  flfein  the  former. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Lyceum  in  Fredericktown,  Md.. 
iff  the  cast  of  the  scull  of  a^  murderer,  who  was  hung  sonti» 
three^  years  since,  in  which  combat,  and  destruct  are  swelled 
out  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  all  the  other  selfish 
propensities  appear  very  large.  He  was  not  only  guilty  of 
murder,  but  even  when  a  boy,  used  to  amuse  himself  by 
eutting  off  the  feet  of  pigs,  and  then  applying  to  them  the 
lash^  in  order  to  see  them  attempt  to  run,  and  by  other  simi- 
lar  acts  of  cruelty  and  torture. 

At  a  public  lecture  in  Prattsburgl^,  N.  Y.,  six  individuab 
were  selected  for  examination  by  a  rank  opponent  to  phre* 
nology;  hat,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  had  once  lived  .in* the 
place»  n»  was  requested  to  be  blindfolded^  lest  he  shoulS^iK^ 
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from  a  prerious  knowledge  of  their  characters;    The  first 
subject  presented,  was  a  violent  opposer.  of  religion,  infidel 
in  bis  belief,  violent  in  his  tefnper,  stubborn,  and  withal  a 
t         great  mechanical  genius ;  awl  such  he  was  described  to  be 
throvghdut.     The  next- \yas  described  as  highly  con scien- 
I         tioiis,  talented^  religious,  eminently  pacifick,  &c.  and,  in  the 
inain,  directly  opposite  to  the  £rst.    After  their  examination* 
j  De^icon  Linsley,  who  knew  both  perfectly  well,  and  whp, 

till  that  time,'had  been  a  disbeliever  in  phrenology,  observed, 
that,  since  these  two  individuals,  whose  characters  were  di- 
rectly  opposite  in  almost  every  particular,  had  been  examined 
m  succession^  and  the  points  of  difference  between  them 
correctly  pointed  out,  ana  that,  too,  when  the  examiner  was 
olindfolded,  and,  consequently,  unable  to  judge  of  character 
except  from  the  shape  of  the  head,  phrenology  must  be  a 
true  index  of  character.  What  is  still  more,  one  of  these 
gentlemen  had  been  examined  the  precedipg  evening,  and 
both  descriptions  precisely  agreed. 

Spaitldino. — ^Among  others  selected  for  examination  on 
ihe  same  occasion^  was  the  Uev.  Henry  H.  SpauWing,  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians  that  are  located  west  of  the  Missis* 
sippi.  After  his  extreme  firnuiess  and  high  moral  qualities, 
particularly  hisrery  large  benev.,  or  disinterested  and  strong 
desire  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men,  had  been  described,  in 
.  passinjg^his  hand  along  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  the  writer 
I  felt  d  deep  .depression  where  the  organ  of  colour  is  located, 
I  and,  struck  with  surprise,  he  exclaimed,  "  this  gentleman  has 
no  organ  of  cplour,  andean  hardly  tell  whUe  fiom  black.*' 
.  After  the  lecture  was  over,  Mr.  S.  observed,  that,  as  had  been 
f  stated,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  colours ;  that,  ex- 
I  cept  black  and  white,  all  colours  and  shades  of  colours  looked 
I  alike  to  him,  and  all  appeared  of  a  dingy,  indistinct  hue; 

that  h!s  wifi3  would  never  trust  him  to  purchase  any  article 
I  of  clothing  whatever,  because  he  seemed  to  be  utterly  desti- 
t  tute  of  all  power  of  distinguishing,  and  even  of  discerning, 

,  them.  -  This  fact  we  deem  an  important  one.     The  C5'e- 

sight  of  this  gentleman,  is  perfectly  good ;  he  reads  correctly, 
uses  Atords  with  facility,  thinks  and  writes  with  unusual 
power,  seldom  forgets  faces,  and  is  a  superiour  scholar;  yel 
nis  power  of  distinguishing  colours,  is  almost  wholly  want- 
L  ing.  We  ask,  then,  whether  the  same  mental  power  which 
'  perceives  colours,  also  perceives  forms,  and  places,  and'  the 
moQ  of  arguments?    If  so,  why  should  the  first  of  these 
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faculties  be  wholly^  wanting  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  S..  and  the  last  of 
chem  be  unusually  strong  in  him?  Will  anti-phrenological 
metaphysicians  have  the  kindness  just  to  explain  these  simple 
and  common  phenomena  ? 

LiNSLEY. — Deacon  Linsley  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  consistent  Christians — ^the  most  fervent  and  de- 
vout in  his  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace,  the  most  meek 
and  penitent,  and  forgiving  of  men.  Accordingl}',  his  head 
is  not  only  very  high,  but  it  is  also  very  deep  from  the  supe- 
riour  anterior  to  the  superiour  posterior  portion,  and  greatly 
arched  by  the  extraordinary  development  of  his  benev.  and 
ven.  His  intellectual  faculties  generally,  are  large:  -hence 
his  uncommon  share  of  good  sense,  mingled  with  hfs  piety. 
His  philopro.  and  adhes.  are  very  large;  and  hence  the  suc- 
cess with  which,  for  many  years,  he  has  superintended  Sab- 
bath-schools and  Bible-classes. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy,  he  was  wont  to  listen  to  the 
marvellous  stories  of  one  of  his  feliow-townsmen,  who  al- 
ways magnified,  every  thing  he  related,  especially  if  it  per- 
tained to  himself,  till  it  appeared  ta  be  something  really  great, 
singular,  and  wonderful.  Accordingly,  on  revisiting  his 
native  town,  he  sought  his  old  story  teller,  and  found  that  in 
his  head,  the  organs  of  marvel.,  hope,  approbat.,  and  lang., 
were  largely  developed. 

From  a  mere  boy,  one  of  his  brothers  was  remarkable 
for  his  propensity  to  throw  stones,  and,  more  especially,  for 
his  adroitness  and  skill  at  it,  as  he  was  able  in  this  manner, 
to  kill  birds,  squirrels,  &c.  As  he  grew  up,  he  was  equally 
famous  for  going  aloft  at  country  "raisings,'*  &c.;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, was  found  to  possess  very  large  weight,  whilst 
the  writer,  whose  education,  in  this  respect,  has  been  the 
wme,  is  nearly  destitute  both  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  fit- 
culty,  of  weight.     The  same  is  true  of  colour,    * 

One  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  who  had  always  been  noted 
for  his  disbelief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  well  as  for  his  strenuous  opposition  to  it,  was^  found  to 
possess  very  small  marvel,  and  v'en.,  and  small  conscien. 

New  York  City. — But,  tiext  to  Washington,  New 
York  furnishes  facts  and  demonstrations  as  perfectly  concla- 
sive  in  proof  and  illustration  of  phrenology  as  any  chymical 
or  anatomical  demonstrations. 

At  the  first  publick  lecttire  delivered  in  this  city,  in  the  , 
autumn  of  1836.  two  of  the  authors,  O.  S.  and  L.  N.  Fow 


l«r  wore  present,  and.  the  filrst  person  who  submitted  to  fta 
exammatiou,  was  examined  by  one  of  the  lecturers  in  the 
absence  of  the  other,  and  then  by  the  other ;  and  (it  being 
a  striking^ case)  the  sitme  description,  not  only  in  the  main, 
but,  also,  in  the  details,  was  given  by  both. 

The  next  individual  was  described  as  possessing  an  ex* 
cessive. development  of. ama/.,  with  very  large  selfish  pro- 
pensities and  sentiipents;  and  a  fair  share  of  intellect.  As 
much  was  said  of  his  amat.  as  propriety  would  permit,  and 
the  whole  examination  turned  upon  this  organ,  his  combat., 
and  destruct,  and  small  conscien.  A  few  days  after,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Walter,  pastor  of  the  church  from  which  this  in* 
dividual  had  been  cut  off,  stated  to  the  writer;  that,  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  amours  with  the  wives  of  others,  he  had 
broken  up  several  families,  and  was  then  living  with  the  wife 
of  another  man  (since  divorced ;)  that  the  violence  of  his 
temper  was  ungovernable ;  and  that  he  appeared  to  have  no 
compunctions  of  conscience.  He  added,  that  several  of  his 
church  members  who  heard  the  examination,  stated  that  a 
was  so  characteristick  as  perfectly  to  astonish  them. 

Smitv. — ^At  their  second  lecture  in  N.  Y.,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Smith,  late  a  Romish  Priest,  and  now  editor  of  the  **  Down- . 
fall  of  Babylon,"  was  selected  for  examination.  He  was 
found  to  possess  a  large  head,  developed  mainly  in  the  coro- 
nal region,  witb  very  large  firm.,  self-e.,  benev.,  form,  order, 
caus.  and  compar.,  large  hope,  conscien.,  combat,  adhes., 
mirth,  ideal.,  imitat.,  lang.,  calcu.,  size,  local.,  and  cautious., 
only  moderate  destruct.,  time,  and  secret.,  and  small  mar- 
yel.  The  inference  was,  that  he  possessed  commanding 
talents  joined  with  great  energy  and  efficiency  of  character ; 
resistance,  and  moral  courage  m  a  pre-eminent  degree,  with- 
out harshness  or  a  desire  to  injure  even  his  enemies:  thai 
he  must  be  a  publick  man  and  distinguished  in  his  sphere; 
an  original  and  profound  thinker,  and  a  logical  reifcsoner ;  t 
distinguished  scnolar,  and  possessed  of  integrity;  very  cau- 
tious and  judicious,  and  yet,  enterprising  ;  a  theologian  and 
moral  reasoner  of  the  first  class,  and  possessed  of  extraor* 
dmary  form,  or  power  of  recollecting  feces,  detecting  typo- 
graphical errours,  &c. ;  a  first-rate  critick,  and  perfectly 
systematick,  nay,  almost  "old-maidish"  about  having  things 
in  order.  But  his  superiour  talents  as  a  moral  aiid  theology 
ical  reasoner^  were  dwelt  wpoa  as  his  great  forte — his  leading  ' 
ehacacteristick.    At  tl^e  time  of  the  examination,  Mr.  8 
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was  utterly  unknown  to  the  writers,  and  as  Sax  as  they  baTS 
since  learned  his  history  and  character,  the  coincidence  bfr> 
tween  them  ^ad  th6  publick  description  given,  is  palpable 
and  striking  throughout,  and  sdme  portions  of  it  so  much  .so 
as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment  or  improvement.  I^iie 
hardships  which  -he  has  endured,  the^  opposition  and  perse- 
eution  which  he  has  met  with,  the  h^art  of  a  christian  hero^ 
and  the  high  moral  character,  which  h^  has  displayed  in 
his  ready. renunciation  of  a*  religion  which  he  felt  to  be 
wrong,  and  that,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  knew  he  should 
draw  down  upon  his  devoted  head  the  anathemas  and  the 
Tengeance  of  the  whole  Romish  church,  his  incredulity  in 
not  believing  Romish  dogmas,  the  clearness  of  his  argu- 
ments presented  in  the  '*  Downfall,"  (due  allowance  being 
tnade  for  that  enthusiasm  which  is  begotten  by  dwelling  so 
long  upon  a  highly  exciting  subject,)  the  anecdiote  of  Mr.  tL 
R  Piercy,  (see  note  to  p.  222.,)  the  '» Synopsis"  translated  by 
him — ^these  things,  one  and  all,  show  a  perfect  coincidence 
between  the  description  of  his  character,  of  which  the  pre* 
ceding  is  a  mere  abstract,  and  his  real  character  and  talenCa 
as  evinced  both 'in  his. publick  and  private  life: — see  relative 
size  of  his  organs  in  the  Table.      (See  note  ou  p.  322.) 

Brown. — ^At  a  subsequent  lecture,  Mr.  Goold  Brown* 
author  of  a  Grammar,  was  examined,  and  described  a^  po». 
sessing  a  high  degree  of  critical  acumen,  and  a  happy  talent 
for  comparine,  analyzing,  and  illustrating,  and  especially  aa 
a  verbal  critick  and  linguist ;  as  somewhat  eccentrick  in  his 
manners,  rigidly  exact  and  honest,  and  somewhat  dogrtiat-. 
ical ;  but,  withal,  as  possessing  rather  an  extravagant  organ 
of  love  of  approbation  and  popularity,  which  would  make 
him  rather  boastful,  and  fond  of  tellmg  what  great  things 
he  had  done,  &c. ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
these  statements,  many  anecdotes  have  since  been  related  to 
the  writers.  O.  S:  and  L.  N.  Fowler. 

At  another  lecture  in  N.  Y.,  a  well-dressed  lad  was 
brought  forward.  The  first  remark  made  of  him,  was,  that 
he  possessed  an  extraordinary  organ  of  secret,  such  a  de- 
velopment, indeed,  as  the  examiner  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen ;  that,  consequently,  he  was  cunning,  artful,  sly,  deceit* 
ful,  equivocating,  and  evasive ;  that  it  was  often  next  to  im* 
possible  to  extort  the  truth  from  him,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  known  from  what  he  said ;  that  his  acquis,  was  also  very 
large,  and  conscien,  small,  and,  consequently,  that  he  was  a 
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I  ftfgue,  ftTid  would  sPeaL,  as  well  as'li^  and  manifest  un- 

wonted dexterity,  not  only  in  stealing,  but  also  in  concealing 
the  plunder;  that  he  had  no  compunctions  of  conscience, 
I  and  (Tould  not  be  made  to  feel  guilty  *  tbat  he  was  not  at  tfU 

benevolent,  but  the  reverse ;  that  his  reasoning  powers  were 
F  very  deficient,  and  yet,  that  he  was  quick  to  observo^  and 

I  had  an  extraordinary  memory  of  fajcts,  and  very  large  king. 

I  or  "  gift  of  the  gabf'^  small  combat,  and  large  cautious.,  and 

i  was,  therefore,  a  coward ;  and  that  he  possessed  an  extraor- 

i  dinary  fondness  for  children.  .' 

I  The  following  is  a  statement  of  his  character,  the  principal 

I  part  of  which  was  made  at  the  time,  before  the  audience^  by 

t  the  individual  who  brought  him  forward,  a;nd  the  rest  subse- 

I  quentiy  commanicated  to  the  authors  by  the  same  gentleman. 

I  •*  This  lad,  who  is  about  thirteen  years  old,  was  born  in  Cana- 

1  da ;  when  about  &ye  years  old,  was  found  to  be  so  very  fond 

I  of  children,  that  he. was  frequently  employed  by  gentlemen 

I  to  amuse  their  children,  and  even  infants,  from  which  he  was 

taught  by  his  mother,  (as  he  says,)  16  steal  the  coins  about 
*heir  necks,  and  such  other  things  as  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon ;  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  he  stole  money  from 
the  pocket  of  a  person,  and  blacked  it,  pretendingihat  he  had 
found  it,  yet,  as  it  w^s  a  pocket-piece,  it  was  easily  identified : 
that  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  small 
sums  from  a  shoemaker  in  Greenwich-st.  N.  Y.,  with  whom 
he  is  now  living  as  an  apprentice ;  fhat  when  one  theft  afler 
another  was  detected  and  proved  upon  him,  he  would  so- 
lemnly declare,  and  call  his  God  to  witness,  that*  each  one 
was  the  last ;  that  he  would  frequently  protest,  by  all  that 
seas  good  or  "^eat,  that  he  told  the  truth,  and  soon  after- 
wards declare,  that  what  he  had  before  said,  was  wholly 
false,  but  that  what  he.  now  swore  to,  was  certainly  true: 
tbat  he  was  very  adroit  in  meeting  charges  agahist  him,  and 
alwa\'S  ready  with  an  exc-use  for  his  wickedness;  (small 
conscien.;)  that,  tp  prevent  suspicion,  he  would  oftrn  accuse 
other  boys  of  stealing  apples  from  a  poor  woman  who  sold 
them  hi  the  streets,  and  pretend  to  pity  her,  when  he  himself 
stole  them  every  day,  and  had  laid  up  half  a  trunk  full; 
that  he  would  falsify  even  when  nothing  could  be  gained  by  it; 
that  he  was  an  arrant  coward,  and  would  quail  before  the  stern 
\  look  of  his  playmates,  and  always  run  if  they  threatened 

.  him ;  that  his  judgment  was  extremely  limited,  and  yet  he 
tthowed  great  tact  in  learning  to  do  aome  things;  that  1m- 
14*, 
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was  admirable  in.pl^difig  his  own  case,  and  was/withal  4 

superstitious  Catholick ;"  (his  ven.  and  marreL,  being  large.) 
For  the  truth  of  the  foregoinsr  particulars,  we  refor  to  Mr. 
RifCus  Dawes,  co-editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Mirror,  and  to  the 
cromled  audience  who  witnessed  the  examination  in  Clia- 
ton  Hall,  as  weU  as  to  a  i:ast  of  the  head  of  this  hopeful 
youth;  which  they  k^ep  for  sale  at  their  office  in  the  sapie 
place : — see  relative^size  of  his  organs  in  the  Table. 

ChaK  ANif  £no. — The  Siamese  Twins,  Eng  and  Chan, 
furnish  another  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  phrenological 
science.  It  is  well  known  that  their  traits  of  character,  in- 
cluding their  feelings,  passions,  abilities,  dispositions,  modes 
of  thinking,  of  acting,  and  so  forth,  are  so  much  alike  as 
frequently  to  start  the  pretem^e.  and  induce  the  belief  that 
they  possess  but  one  mind,  or,  at  least,  that,  in  consequence 
oT  the  Wonderful,  physical  connexion  of  their  bodies,  there 
exists  between  them  a  similar  union  of  mind,  or  such  a  one 
as  to  cause  both  minds  to  think,  feel,  and  act  simultaneously 
and  alike.  Although  this  is  a  mere  pretence,  yet  the  founda- 
tion of  it  remained  to  be  developed  and  explained  by  phre- 
nology^ In  the  autumn  of  1836,  at  the  Washington  Hotel, 
N.  Y.,  their  heads  were  examined  by  the  narrators,  O.  S. 
Fowler  and  S.  Kirkham,  when,  to  their  surprise  and  admi- 
ration, they  were  found  to  be  most  wonderfully  and  strik- 
ingly  alike,  not  only  in  size  and  general  outline,  but  even  in  the 
minute  development  of  nearly  all  the  phrenological  organs. 

*  The  foUowin^Viote  from  the  gentleman  who  prints  the  "Downfall"  for  Mr.  8., 
wiUconfirui  several  points  of  ch&racter  contained  in  the  forcgoinff  stateinenL 

"Mr  dinirh  i«  so  very  particular  and  over-exact  to  have  even  every  hVWe  thing 
done  with  ttie  utmost  precision,  as  to  give  my  woricmen  a  great  «li^of  extra  labour, 
and  to  provoKe  from  them  a  iticknaihe  deflij^natiug  his  'old-maidish'  peculuriiies. 
Aa  a.  proof  reader,  although  Mr.  S.  has  but  recently  turned  his  attention  to  trfe  busi- 
neM,  yet,  by  the  force  of  what  seems  to  be  an  innate  talent,  he  excels  uiany  who 
have  hail  imirh  more  practice.  He  is  one  of  the  firmeat  men  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
and  when  he  thinks  he  is  right,  nothing  can  turn  him :  (firm.  aq»i  self-e.)  llis 
cautiomneaa  is«lmo8t  equally  as  strikmgas  his  order  and  firmness. 

'*  before  I  heard  Mr.  Fowler's  description  of  Mr.  Smith's  character,  I  bad  no 
faith  in  phrenology,  but  this  satisfied  my  mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  scietice; 
fori  considered  the  description  arcurate  and  strilcing  throughout,  so  much  so  that 
it  could  not  be  bettered  by  any  of  the  gentleman's  most  intimate  acquaintances : 
and  this  opinion  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Le  Roy  Sunderland  at  the  time,  who  was  sirtinf 
beside  me.  H.  R.  PIERC7.'* 

Several  other  individuals  made  remarks  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  P.  Auiom 
them  Mn  Smith  and  Mr.  Carey,  teacher  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  of  N.  \. 
Th^  approbation  of  the  audience,  ami  th^  testtihony  of  ail  wlio  Icnew  Mr.  8..  w»a 
general  and  unequivocal  a^  to  the  examination  being  a  perfect  uanscript  of  tha 
life  and  character  of  this  dtstingnished  gentleman. 

We.  will  take  the  liberty  to  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  satisfy  then* 
■elves,  to  "  the  Synopsis  of  the  Moral  Theology  of  the  Church  of  Roioe,*'  pob- 
lished  by  Mr.  8..  where  the  Yeosom'n^  oivaBs  of  Mr.  8.  are  displiijred  to  whaln^ 


Some  sinall  difierence,  indeed,  in  the  development  of  8om% 
few  of  tHe  organft,  does  exist  j  but  then  it  is  so  slight  as  to: 
be  detected  only  by  the  most  minute  and  accurate  obserra 
tion.  Among  a]l  the  heads  ever  examined  by  the  authors, 
such  an  agreement  of  size,  shape,  and  temperament,  or  any 
thing  approaching  to  it,  in  any  two,  they  never  before  wit- 
nessed or  heard  of;  and  hence,  the  striking  coiii^depce  be 
t ween  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  two  br9ther8 
no  longer  remains  a  mystery;  fpr,  in  addition  t4  the -general, 
natural  law,  (which  op6rate|^ipxhis  case,)  that  "like causes 
produce  lil^  effects,"  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  their, 
ivaimng^  habits,  and  tducation,  have  been  alike,  more  per . 
fectly  so  than  that  of  ^ny  other  two  individuals  that  ever 
lived.  But  notwiti^tanding  this,  it  has  been  stated,  that  a 
slight  difference  jp  the  development  of  some  few  of  their 
organs,  was  pointed  out  by  the  phrenologists,  and  the  conse- 
uuent  difference  in  their  characters,  ^specified.  In  relation  to 
this  point,  as  well  as  to  all  the  points  oi  agreement^  both  the 
^  young  gentlemen,  and  thegentlernan  who  accompanied  them, 

^  fully  confirmed  and  corroborated  the  statements  of  the  ex- 

aminers.    Again  we  appeal  to  our  opponents  to  answer 
'  the  qqestion.  If  phrenology  is  not  a  true  sctience,  how  could 

these  nice  distinctions  and  discriminationtS  of  difference  in 
■  r  character,  have  Been  thus  accurately  pointed  out  merely  by 

'  an  examination  of  the.  physical  form  of  the  head?     And 

\  again  :  If  the  disposition  and  talents  of  individuals,  depend 

f  solely  on  education  or  training,  how  could  any  difierence 

in  these  respects,  exist  between  these  twins? 
I  At  a  pub  lick  lecture  in  Clinton  Hall,  a  gentleman  exam- 

^  ined,  was  described  as  possessing,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 

\  mathematical  and  reasoning  organs,  and,  also,  philopro.,  but 

\  as  subject  toja  depression  of  spirits,  or  "  the  blues."  His  char-> 

[  acter  had  been  previously  written  out  by  his  friends,  and,  , 

I  when  read  to  the  audience,  it  not  only  confirnntd  the  cor- 

I  rcctuess  of  the  phrenological  examination,  but  showed  that, 

I  on  account  of  the  predeminance  of  those  traits  of  character 

I  pointed  out  by  the  phrenologist,  the  gentleman  had  been  se- 

i  iected  as  a  proper  test  of  the  science. 

I  A  son  of  Dr.  Barber,  professor  of  Elocution,  &c.,  was 

I  also  examined,  and  his  traits  of  character  minutely  specified ; 

,  and,  after  the  examination,  almost  every,  point  stated,  waa 

confirmed  and  illustrated  by  anecdotes  of  the  lad  as  related 
by  his  fatboir.  , 
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Otfbn. — ^Bat  of  all  the  publick  tests  of  phrenologfy,  per^ 
haps  no  other  one  eVei  made  so  extensive  and  decided  an  im- 
pression in  its  favour,  as  the  examination  of  Benjamin  Offeft, 
a  distingfuished  infidel  lecturer,  which  took  place  in  Clinton 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  Jan.,  1837.  As  this  exam- 
ination was  made  in  the  presence  of,  at  least,  one  thousand 
spectators,  who  are  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it,  the  authors  trust  that  its  acenraef 
will  not  be  doubted  by  the  general  reader. 

.In  acceptance  of  a  previous  challenge  in  which  the  ex- 
aminers had  invited  the  publick  to  "  test  the  science  in  any 
and  every  way  which  their  incredulity  or  ingenuity  might 
suggest,  by  choosing  their  own  subjects  for  publick  examincb- 
tion,  or  otherwise,"  an  elderly  gentleman  of  very  ordinary 
dress  and  general  appearance,  came  forward  :  and  in  order 
10  give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of  the  double  test  of 
hearing  a  description  of.  the  character  given  by  each  of  the 
examiners  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  L.  Nt  Fowler  retired 
from  the  room  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  whilst  O.  S.  F. 
proceeded'  with  the  examination. 

About  the  first  thing  stated  by  the  examiner, -was,  that  the 
gentleman's  conscien.  was  moderate,  his  ven.  small,  and 
his  marvel,  almost  wholly  wanting  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
he  must  be  a  total  skeptick,  particularly  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion, especially  revealed  religion,  and  all  the  popular  fbrmff 
and  doctrines  connected  with  it.  He  also  stated  that  his 
cembati,  destruct,  self-e.,  firm.,  adhes.,  and  knowing  and 
reasoning  organs,  particularly  his  com  par.,  were  very  large, 
and  his  cautious,  and  secret.,  small ;  and  hence,  that  he  was 
much  inclined  to  debate,  and  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  de- 
clare his  disbelief,  and  advance  and  defend  his  opinions. 
His  event.,  lang.,  mirth.,  and  imitat.,  werd  likewise  described 
.as  very  large;  and  hence  the  inference  was  drawn,  that, 
although  li4  general  appearance  did  not  seem  to  justify  the 
concli^sioif,  yet  he  must  be  a  publick  speaker,  and  as  such, 
quite  distinguished — ^that,  in  debate,  he  was  consider^  a 
great  reasoner,  and  would  display  a  great  command  of  words, 
fects,  and  arguments;  that  be  employed  much  action^  and 
Was  unsurpassed  in  his  powers  of  ridicule,  particularly  in 
employing  severe  epithets  and  ludicrous  and  sarcastick  coro« 

Jarisons.     But  among  many  other  things,  his  benev.  was 
welt  upon  as  one  of  his  strongest  traits  of  charactei,  and 
his  acquis,  was  stated  to  be  so  small  as  to  |»eveBt  his  ever 


iNKoniing  rich.'  He  was  represented  as  kind-hearted,  oblige- 
ing,  and  generous  to  a  fault,  but,  at  the  same  time,  (small 
conscien.,)  as  not  always  actuated  by  moral  principle,  or  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  the  case,  and  qs  having  little  or  no 
feeling  of  the  guilt  or  sinfidness  of  any  of  his  acts.  For 
some  points  of  nhis  character,  i^ee  first  paragraph  under 
CQpscien.  moderate,  p.  131,  .also  8  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the 
same  page,  1 1  lines  at  the  top  of  the  next,  the  last  5  of 
the  same  paragraph,  the  first  paragraph  on  p.  1 35,  and  be- 
nev.- large,  and  very  large,  p.  155,— together  with  the  rela- 
tive size  of  his  organs  in  the  Table  of  .Measurements. 

After  the  first  examination  had  closed,  L.  N.  Fowler  was 
called  in,  iand  proceeded  with  an  examination  of  the  same 
head ;  and  so  perfectly,  on  evtry  point,  did  his  descripticm 
of.  the  character  and  talents  of  the  man,  agree  with  the 
first  description,  that  the  old  charge  of  collusion  was  again 
brpught  up,  ahhough  the  fact  was,  that  neither  of  the  exam* 
iners  haxl  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  individual,  nor  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  during  the  examination  ;  and  this 
point  was  proved  at  the  time,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
every  candid  hearer. 

After  the  close  of  the  second  examination,  Mr.  Vail  (a  lec- 
turer in  Tammany-Hall)  arose,  and  remarked,  that  "the gen- 
tleman just  examined,  was  Mr.  t)ffen,  the  celebrated  lecturer 
in  Tammany  Hall;  that  he  had  known  him  intimately  for 
eight  or  nine  years;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  was  enabled  to 
judge,  he  must  pronounce  the  descriptions  of  character  and 
talents  giveii'  by  the  phrenologists,  as  remarkably  correct 
throughout,  excepting  that  he  thought  the  elder  brother  had 
not  given  Mr.  O.  quit?  credit  enough  for  his  conscientious- 
ness, but  that,  with  tke  modified  and  plainer  description  of 
the  same  ttgif.  of  character  as  given  by  the  younger  brother, 
he  was  satisfied."  Mr.  V.  then  went  minutely  into  hia 
character,  taking  it  up,  point  after  point,  and  illu||ratedmo8t 
strikingly,  and  confirmed,  each  as  stated  by  the  phrenolo- 
gists. Among  other  things,  he  said  that,  "though  a  poor 
man,  Mr.  O.  was  a  very  benevolent  man ;"  and  in  proof  of 
it,  he  begged  leave  to  state  the  fact,  that  "  Mr.  0.  lived  out 
of  the  city,  and  near  a  common,  upon  which  unfeeling  per- 
lODs  were  in  the  habit  of  turning  old  and  worn-out  horses  to 
starve,  and  that,  out  of  pity,  Mr.  O.  was  in  the  habit  of  •  Ic- 
ing up  these  horses  and  feeding  them  at  his  own  expense." 

FiAally,  Mi.  .Offen  arose  aod^coniirmed  tlie  coixectoess  of 
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the  descriptions  given  by  the  examiners,  and  remarked,  thaW 
*'  Although  hitherto  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  phro* 
nology,  yet  the  remarkable  accuracy  ivith  which  they  had 
delineated  the  various  features  of  his  character,  had  changed 
his  mind  in  regard  to  it,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  compel  him  to 
believe  that  there  was  much  truth  in  it."  But  tpuching 
their  description  of  his  low  conscierL,  he  seemed  not  to  be 
fully  satisfied.-  He  thereforie  continued:  *'The  phrenolo- 
gists have  slated  that  I  have  many /ri«»^5.  This,  1  believe, 
is  true.  They  have  also  said  that  I  have  many  enemies. 
This  may  be  true;  but  I  ought  not  to  have  them,  for  I  nef^r 
wronged  a  man  in  my  life" 

O.  S.  Fowler  then  took  occasion  to  remark,  that "  He  con- 
sidered this  declaration  of  Mr.  O.  as  proof  demonstrative  of 
his  possessing  a  low  conscience,' for,  he  was  sure,  that  every 
man  who  has  a  large  one,  win  be  ready  to  condemn  himself, 
and  acknowledge  that  he  has  often  done  wrong  to  his  fellow- 
men."-^— See  conscien.  large,  p.  126,  andconscien.  small  and 
very  small,  p.  132,  133. 

In  a  subsequent  conversation,  Mr.  O.  stated  to  the  writer, 
that,,  from  his  earliest  recollection,  he  had  known  no  standard 
of  moral  rectitude  and  no  code  of  moral  principle  or  of  vir- 
tue, except  that  vvhich  tended  to  relieve  human  suffering,  or 
to  augment  human  happiness^  and,  moreover,  that  he  regard- 
ed that,  and  that  e^lone,  as  sinful,  the  effect  of  whicl^  was  to 
prevent  the  enjoyment,  or  to  increase  the  sufferings,  of  hia 
fellow-men.  Of  abstract  justice,  right,  or  duty,  he  had  no 
conception  ;  yet  he  could  never  be  an  atheist.  Whether  there 
was,  or  was  not,  a  future  state  of  existence,  he  did  not  know ; 
out  if  swch  a  thing  does  exist,  he,  and  rfll  others  composing  it, 
should  be  happy.  He  said  that  he  was  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  description  of  his  standard  of  moral  pr^ciple.  He 
also  added,  that  he  was,  for  many  years,  a  deacon  of  an  jBvan- 
gelieai  church.. 

Frances  Wright. — Howeverstrikingmany  of  the  pre- 
ceding facts  may  be,  the  authors,  feel  confident,  that  none  of 
them  surpass  in  individual  interest,  or  as  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  phrenology,  the  phrenological  developments  of  the  cele« 
brated  lady  whose  name  heads  tl^s  paragraph — now,  3faa^ 
am  Darusemont.  As  hers  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  of  the  present  day,  and  as  her  phrenological  de< 
velopments  throughout,  are  found  perfectly  to  agree  with 
her  peculiarities  of  character  and  dispositiop,  this  may  be 
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simnderea  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  truth  of  phrenological 
science  that  can  be  produced  or  desired.  But  there  is  one 
xircumstance  which  renders  this  case  particularly  gratifying' 
to  the  phrenologist^;  and  that  is,  the  character  and  talents  of 
Madam  [>aruseaiont  are  so  well  known,  that  the  greatest 
skeptiek  in* phrenology,  has  not  **a  loop  left  to  hang  a  doubt 
upon,''  concerning  the  perfect  e&ificideneehetween  her^^har* 
acter  and  her  phrenological  developments,  as  presented  in 
the  Table  of  Measurements. 

On  a  visit  to  this  lady  in  the  present  year,  (1837,)  the  fol 
lowing  observations  were  made  with  the  greatest  care,  by 
O.  S.  Fowler  and  S.  Kirkham,  and  noted  down  at  the  time  ; 
80  that  their  correctness  may  be  fully  relied  upon. 

The  head  of  this  distinguished  individual  is  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  size,  and'  her  temperament  such  as  lo 
combine  the  highest  activity,  with  great  strength  and  power. 
But  her  head  is  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a 
character  decisively  masctUifu^xoinhimag  great  bolanesd  and 
energy,  with  unusual  intellectual  powej.  In  other  words,  her 
head  is  much  larger  and  wider  in  the  basiliar  region,  than  it- is 
in  the  corona] ;  and,  again,  tne  posterior  portion  of  the  coronal 
region,  is  much  larger  than  the  frontal,  notwithstanding  her 
forehead  is  large,  and  fully  developed  throughout;  but  the 
lower  and  middle  portions  of  it,  are  relatively  much  larger 
than  the  upper  and  lateral  portions.  In  phrenological  Ian 
guage,  the  perceptive  and  semi-pereeptive  faculties,  together 
with  compar.,  are  really  very  great,  whilst  cans.,  though 
large,  is  relatively  smaller.  The  authors  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  seen, in  a  woman,  so  much  intellect  ur^ed  onward 
by  so  prodigiously  great  propelling  powers;  and  hence  her 
acknowledged  talents,  combined  with  masculine  energy, 
whiph  have  gained  for  her  a  fame  throughout  the  world. 

As  to  her  individual  organs,  amat.  is  large  and  adhes. 
very  large,  whilst  philopro.  is  only  full ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  greatest  objection  to  her  theory  against  matrimony,  is, 
that  it  does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  children*  Concent 
is  small;  and  hence  the  intensity  of  her  mental  operations, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  her  mind  passes  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another.  Combat,  is  very  large,  and  destruct.  large ; 
and  hence,  with  her  large  mirth,  and  very  large  compar., 

*  At  the  time  the  authors  vf  sited  Madam  t>aniseinont,  she  had  left  her  on/y  dk3d 
i0sA%gam»€^ii^loo^MiluiXhKi\Arna!^wiUnkutban4h»^ 
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her  pohit  and  severity,  her  withering  sarcasms,  and  the^pirft 
and  dre  which  are  breathed  into  almost  every  sentence  she 
utters ;  and  hence,  also,  tbat disposition  to  resist,  attack,  combat, 
debate,  and  defend,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent 
points  of  her  character.  Acquis,  is  almost  wholly  wanting; 
and  hence  the  utter  disregard  of  property  as  such,  and  the 
loose  and  vague  ideas  upon  the  subject  ofpersonai  oumerskip, 
which  constitute  a  part  of  her  new  code  of  morals.  Hence, 
too,  the  facility  with  which  she  joined  Robert  Owen  in  his 
Community  scheme,  as  tested  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 
In  further  illustration  of  this  trait  of  character,  it  is  said  that 
she  has  never  appropriated  to  her  own  use,  one  cent  of  the 
avails  of  her  lectures  or  of  her  writings:  see  p.  95. 

Her  cautious,  is  moderate ;  and  a  want  of  prudence  and 
discretion,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  hasj^more  or  less,  charac- 
terized her  publick  career.  Secret,  is  very  small;  and 
hence  thB  directness,  and  plainness,  and  ingenuousness  with 
which,  on  all  occasions,  she  speaks  out  just  what  she  thinks 
and  feels :  so  that,  let  the  world  say  what  they  may  of  her, 
they  cannot  call  her  a  hypocrite.  Approbat.  is  weak ;  and 
this  manifests  itself  in  her  utter  indifference,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  ^act,  to  what  is  thought  or  said  of  her,  in  her  dis- 
regard to  reproach,  and  to*  being  considered  singular  ;  and 
this,  united  with  her  combat,  and  destruct.,  causes  her  to 
glory  in  encountering  opposition.  Her  large  self-e.  and 
firm.,  united  with  her  combat,  and  destruct,  and  her  deficient 
ven.,  give  her  that  daring  boldness,  independence,  self-confi- 
dence, unbending  perseverance,  highmindedness,  and  even 
arrogance  of  character,  and  determined  resolution,  and  ac- 
knowledged efficiency,  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  her 
publick  career  :  see  p.  120. 

All  the  moral  organs,  with  the  exception  of  beilev.  and  hope, 
are  so  deficient,  that  the  coronal  portion  of  her  head  is  narrow 
and  flattened.  Benev.  is  largely  developed-;  and  doubtless  she 
has  at  heart,  the  good  of  society  and  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man happiness;  and  she  certainly  considers  herself  a  phi- 
lanthropist ;  but  ven.  is  deficient,  and  marvel,  is  so  very  small 
that  no  traces  of  it  can  possibly  be  discovered — smaller,  if 
possible,  than  in  any  other  head  which  the  authors  have  ever 
seen ;  hence  her  disbelief  in  any  thing  which  she  does  not 
tee  demonstrated  to  her  senses.  -  Even  the  existence  of  a  Sa* 
preme  Being  she  questions,  "because,"  she  says,  "she  can- 
not a^  such  a  being,  nor  know  any  thing  of  hun  by  any  of 
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^  her  senses."    Her  conscien.  is  only  moderate  or  small ;  and 

I  hence  the  loo^ness  of  her  moral  code,  her  imperfect  reason- 

.  ings  upon  moral  subjects,  and  her  want  of  moral  acumen ; 

which  are  very  evident  to  every  conscientious  reader  of  the 

productions  of  her  pen.     Hope  is  full ;  and,  without  it,  no 

I  one  would  undertake  what  she,  unaided  and  alone,  has  at* 

^  tempted  to  accomplish.     Hence,  a]so,Avith  her  self-e.,  her 

^  unbounded  confidence  in  her  own  abilities  and  strength. 

I  She  professes  to  have  come  to  America  this  last  time,  for  the 

express  purpoise  of  enlightening  our  benighted  minds  in. 

'  ^  morals  and  religion,  and  to  instruct  our  ignorant  statesmen 

m  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  our  republican  gov* 

ernment.  and  to  show  them  what  measures  they  must  adopt 

in  order  to  save  the  ark  of  liberty  from  destruction  t 

Her  ideal,  imitat,  lang.,  individ.,  event,  and  compar.,  are 
till  large  or  very  large;  and  hence  her  acknowledged  eUh 
fuence;  which  is  really  of  the  highest  order.  Her  mdivid., 
event,  and  eompar.,  are  all  very  large,  and  nearly  all  her 
ether  intellectual  faculties  are  large ;  and  hence  her  intel- 
lectual greatness ;  her  acknowledge  superiority  as  a  scholar ; 
her  extensive  information  about  matters  and  things  in  gene- 
ral ;  the  copiousness,  appropriateness,  and  elegance  of  her 
historical  and  scientifick  illustrations ;  and  her  great  talent 
for  collecting  statistical  information,  &c.  Cans,  is  less  than 
compar.;  and,  accordingly, she  exhibits  more  of  a  practical, 
literary,  matter-of-fact  talent,  than  of  deep,  logical  argument — 
more  of  clearness,  perspicuity,  and  force  of  illustration,  than 
of  close  inductive  reasoning — more  of  facts,  analyzed  and 
systematized,  than  of  profundity  and  depth  of  intellect  Her 
reasonings  upon  first  prineiplest  in  short,  cannot  be  relied 
upon:   see  Table. 

Bennet. — Phineas  Bennet,  the  distinguished  inventer  of 
the  new  method  of  generating  steam  for  the  steam-engine^ 
furnishes  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  phrenology  so  convincing, 
and  so  clear  an  illustration  of  the  practical  application  and 
utility  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  that,  to  omit  to  mention 
his  phrenological  developments,  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
the  science.  His  head  is  of  the  largest  size,  being  seven 
inches  and  three-eights  in  diameter  where  the  hat  fits  to  it, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  and  of  construct,  it  is  much  larger  a 
little  lower  down. 

His  development  of  firm,  is  most  astonishmgly  great,  ot 
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telf-e.,  very  considerable,  and  of  concent.,  greater,  perhaps,  thmi 
the  authors  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.     On  a  clpse  inspection, 
his  forehead  appears  really  massive.     Though   generally 
uniform,  it  is  most  developed  in  the  region  of  the  perceptive 
faculties.     His  construct  is  wonderfully  ffreat,  so  as  very 
much  to  widen  and  deepen  that  portion  of  the  head  in  which 
it  is  located.     His  form  is  really  prodigious,  calcu.  very 
larqre,  size  extraordinary,  and  com  par.  and  cans,  but  little 
inferiour,  whilst  hope  is  scarcely  full:  see  p.  162. 
.     His  firm.,  self-e.,  and  concent.,  are  sufficient  to  give  him 
that  astonishing  perseverance  and  connectedness  and  determi- 
nation of  purpose  which,  in  spite  of  poverty,  the  reproaches  of 
his  friends,  the  jeers  of  his  enemies,  and  the  apparently  insur- 
mountable  difficulties  that,  one  after  another,  arose  before  him, 
held  him  for  fourteen  successive  years  upon  i>ne  single  inven- 
tion— an  invention  that  will  annually  save  the  world  many  mil- 
lions  of  dollars  in  the  expnse  of  fuel  and  labour,  and  render 
him  as  immortal  as  his  illustrious  predecessor  Robert  Fulton. 
His  concent,  inspired  him  with  patience,  and  enabled  him  to 
concentrated,  his  powers  upon  this  one  poi||i;  his  construct, 
and  perceptive  faculties,  with  his  cans,  and  compar.,  gave  to 
these  lastnaroed  qualities  an  inventive  and  mechanical  dirce 
tion ;  his  indifferent  hope  allowed  him  fully  to  mature  and^xsr- 
fecthis  plan,  instead  of  enticing  him  to  some  other  pursuit  or 
invention,  whilst  hisself*e.  inspired  him  with  the  requisite  self- 
confidence  to  push  forward  his  designs  without  encouragement 
froih  others;  his  deficient  imitat  neither  enabled  or  disposed 
him  to  take  any  hint  or  pattern  from  any  other  machine,  whilst 
his  inventive  powers  were  thus  left  free  to  produce  something 
wholly  original.     Now,  any  materially  different  organiza- 
tion, would  have  prevented  so  glorious  a  result.    This  organic 
zation,  then,  taken  in  connexion  with  his  invention,  is  cer- 
tainly wonderful  to  contemplate,     Mr.  B.  was  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  writers  by  Col.  Haskett,  and  furnished  with  a 
chart  by  U  N.  Fowler,  before  he  had  even  heard  of  such  a 
man  or  his  invention;  but  a  friend  of  Col.  Haskett' s,  on  seeing 
the  chart  given,  was  forcibly  struck  with  its  accuracy,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  his  concent,  adding,  that  if  Mr.  B.  ever 
became  interested  in  any.  subject,  nothing  could  divert  his 
mind  from  it  until  he  had  finished  the  thing  in  hand.     The 
relative  size  of  his  organs  as  given  at  the  time  referred  to^ 
may  be  seen  in  the  Table  of  Measurements,  p.  347.     Coi^ 
•eien.  is  very  large  in  his  head  ^  and,  with  the  first  money 
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Tficeived  from  the  success  of  his  itiachine,  he  iinmediately 
proceeded  to  pay  up  all  those  debts  he  had  unavoidably  con- 
tracted during  his  progress,  and  to  amply  compensate  those 
ivho  had  done  him  favours,  before  he  thought  about  himself, 

Mr.  B.  is  also  ascertained  to  be  the  inventer  of  the  Amptr 
ican  Automaton  Chess-player,  by  which  the  Messrs.  H.  are 
•aid  to  have  made  a  handsome  fortune. 

Mr.  B.  stated  that  afler  deep  and  long  study  upon  his  machine, 
he  generally  experienced  a  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
forehead  and  of  the  temples,  and  in  showing  where  it  was  lo- 
cated, placed  fa  is  hand  upon  construct.,  cans.,  a7idcompar: 
see  "increase  of  the  organs  by  exercise,"  pp.  366  to  370. 

We  again  ask  our  opponents  to  account  for  this  coincidence 
between  so  remarkable  a  character  and  the  corresponding 
phrenological  developments;  and,  if  they 'are  not  satisfied 
with  our  observations,  to  make  observations  for  themselves. 

Wynans. — ^Akin  to  Mr.  B.  is  Mr.  Wynans  of  New  York, 
^ho  has  distinguished  himself,  both  in  this  country  and  in  £ng* 
land,  as  a  machinist.  Four  years  since,  he  indented  and  ap* 
plied  to  the  Manehester  and  Liverpool  Rail-Road,  an  improve- 
ment called  the  aut-side  bearing,  which  was  immediately 
adopted,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  amount  of 
power  gained  by  it,  is  said  to  be  very  great.  He  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  other  scarcely  less  important  inventions,  and  is 
now  erecting  a  very  large  establishment  in  N.  Y.  for  making 
greatly  improved  locomotive  engines,  orders  for  which  he  has 
received,  not  only  from  many  of  the  principal  rail-road  com- 
panies in  this  country,  but  several  from  Europe.  His  loco- 
motives are  much  less  expensive,  and  much  more  efficient, 
than  those  generally  in  use.  He  also  invented  those  very 
large  eight-wheel  cars  which  are  coming  into  so.  general 
use,  and  are  both  much  less  expensive,  and  much  more  con- 
venient, than  their  predecessors.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  that,  for  several  seasons,  he  has  been  employed,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  by  yb«r  different  rail-road  companies,  and  is 
paid  fifteen  hundred  dollars  annually  by  each,  simply  and  solely 
to  give  advice,  without  being  obliged  often  to  leave  his  other 
business  on  this  account,  such  is  his  reputation  as  a  machinist. 

This  gentleman,  with  his  lady,  entered  the  office  of  the 
'writer  in  Clinton  Hall,  perfect  strangers;  and  the  first  re- 
mark made  of  him,  was,  "that  his  mechanical  genius  and 
talent  were,  beyond  all  question,  not  only  the  ruling  feature 
of  his  character^  but  greater  than  in  one  man  in  ten  thousand.** 
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This  was  inferred  from  his  extraordinary  deyelopm^iit  o(F 
M  the  organs  that  constitute  both  an  inventer  and  a  macbiniol 
of  the  first  class — that  is,  from  his  extraordinary  constroct^ 
imitat,  form,  size,  weight,  order,  calcu.,  local,  compar.,  caus., 
and  ideal.  Now,  let  the  reader  contemplate  all  these  united 
in  one  and  the  same  individual,  whose  talents  as  an  inventer 
and  machinist  have  just  been  stated,  and  let  him  recollect, 
that  all  these  organs  were  described  as  giving  those  very 
powers  just  enumerated,  and  that,  too,  in  a  degree  no  lesi 
striking  than  they  are  actually  found  to  exist — described 
both  by  the  writer,  O.  S.  Fowler,  and  afterwards  by  L.  N. 
Fowler,  who  did  not  hear  the  first  description,  but  whose  de- 
scription, according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.,  and  also  of  his 
lady,  did  not  differ  from  the  first  either  in  these,  or  in  any 
other,  points  of  his  character,  and  then  say  whether  phrenol  ^ 
ogy  is  not  deserving  of  belief. 

Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  in  Mr.  F  » iii|itat  is  deficient, 
while  in  Mr.  W.,  it  is  developed  in  a  most  astonishing  de- 
gree, forming  a  ridge  almost  as  prominent  upon  his  head  as 
the  finger  would  form  upon  a  plain  surface^  Accordingly; 
the  invention  of  Mr.  B.  is  wholly  original — ^being  through 
out,  entirely  unlike  any  other ;  whilst  those  of  Mr.  W.  con* 
sist  mainly  of  improvements  upon  the  inventions  of  others. 
This  will^erve  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  imitat  upon  the 
character,  as  well  as  upon  construct. 

Mr.  W.  has  very  large  ideal.,  whilst  Mr.  B.  has  much 
less ;  and  hence  the  former  embellishes  by  his  improvements, 
whilst  the  latter  confines  his  whole  attention  to  the  meehani' 
eal  power  alone. 

Stephens. — Robert  L.  Stephens  possesses  a  large  head 
and  an  unusually  active  temperament,  together  with  those 
organs  strongly  developed  which  give  ambition  and  energy 
of  character.  He  has,  also,  very  large  construct,  caus.,  com* 
par.,  imitat.,  individ.,  form,  size,  local,  ideal.,  and  hope,  and 
large  calcula.  and  order.  Hence  his  extraordinary  mechan* 
ical  ingenuity,  as  displayed  in  his  improved  methods  of  con- 
structing steamboats,  &c.  His  philopro.  is  very  large;  and 
hence  his  extreme  fondness  for  pets,  and  especially  for  horses* 

Powers. — Mr.  Powers,  a  very  celebrated  artist  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  possesses  extraordinary  form,  size,  weighs* 
ideal,  imitat,  caus.,  compar.,  and  construct,  and  has  partic- 
ularly distinguished  himself  for  the  correctness  of  his  marble, 
miniature  busts  of  Judge  Marshall,  Calhoun,  and  other  great 


men  of  the  nation — in  which  busts 4ie  displays  his  form,  siztt 
and  imitat.,  with  surprising  success. 

Mr.  P.,  the  clever  artist  who  nroduced  that  admirable  piece 
of  workmanship  known  as  Ellen  Tree,  possesses  a  prodi* 
gious  head  in  point  of  size,  and,  in  it,  very  large  ideal.,  imitat, 
form,  size,  and  all  the  other  requisites  of  an  artist  of  the  first 
class ;.  and  such  he  was  pronounced  to  be  by  one  of  the  au- 
thors before  he  was  known  to  him. 

Ames. — A  young  man  of  plain,  unassuming  mannerfl(i 

and,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  somewhat  "countrified"  in  his 

appearance,  entered  the  office  of  the  writers  some  time  in  Jan. 

I  of  the  present  year,  (1837,)  and  desired  a  phrenological  ex- 

j  amination.     He  was  described  by  L.  N.  Fowler  and  S.  Kirlc- 

I  ham,  neither  of  whom  had  ever  seen  him,  or  heard  of  him» 

before,  as  possessing,  among  other  things,   exti'aordinary 

powers  of  memory  and  observation,  together  with  prodi- 

.  giously  great  calculation.     S.  Elirkham,  in  particular,  dwelt 

upon  bis  organ  of  calcu.  as  of  very  uncommon  size — as  alto4 

gether  larger  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen,  ex-  \ 

cept  in  the  boy  Mfchael in  the  Blind  Asylum  of  N.  Y., 

(whose  extraordinary  powers  of  calculation,  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  equal  those  of  Zera'Colburn,  and  will  be  hereafter 
spoken  of,)  and  remarked  that,  in  shape  and  size,  the  organ 
I  in  this  young  man,  exactly  resembled  that  in  the  lad,  as  well 

as  in  the  portraits  of  Zera  Colburn. 

But  not  only  was  calculation  developed  in  a  most  extraor- 
'  dinary  degree,  but  also  nearly  all  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 

'  particularly  form,  size,  weight,  individ.,  local,  and  event.,  to- 

f  ether  with  fair  cans,  and  large  com  par. ;  and,  accordingly, 
e  was  described  as  having  the  greatest  imaginable  curiosity 
to  see  every  thing  in  nature,  and  an  ability  to  remember, 
most  accurately  and  perfectly,  the  shape,  size,  location,  and 
appearance  of  every  thing  he  ever  cast  his  eyes  upon,  as  well 
as  every  thing  he  had  ever  heard  or  read— «s  having  uncom- 
mon talents  for  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  nigmei- 
ing,  &c. 

Afler  the  examination,  at  the  request  of  S<  Kirkham,  the 
young  man  stated,  that  his  name  was  Nathan  Ames — that, 
m  regard  to  his  memory,  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever 
fSrgotten  any  thing — that  he  commenced  the  study  of  arith- 
metick  at  the  age  of  1 7,  and  went  through  with  vulgar  arith- 
metick  in  five  toeeA;^— -that  the  next  winter  ho  went  to  school 
Mgain  Severn  weeks,  during  which  time  he  w^it  nearly  through 
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with  ft^ometty  and  algebra,  leaving  off  at  quadratick  equa- 
tions— nnd  that,  afterwards,  and  without  an  instructer,  he 
mastered  surveying  in  the  evenings  of  four  weeks — that  he 
has  since  practised  surveying;  is  22  years  of  age;  and 
expects  soon  to  enter  the  engineer  department  under  Gov- 
ernment.— The  correctness  of  every  part  of  the  foregoing 
statement,  the  writers  are  prepared,  at  any  time,  to  prove. 
They,  therefore,  simply  ask  disbelievers  in  phrenologry,  to 
explain,  first,— How  this  young  man  is  able  to  learn 
more  in  calculation,  &c.,  in  a  given  number  of  tDeeks,  than 
is  ordinarily  learned  in  twice  the  number  of  months,  unless 
it  is  by  means  of  the  extraordinary  faculties  ascribed  to 
him  by  phrenology?  and,  secondly — How  the  extraordinary 
power  of  these  particular  faculties,  could  have  been  so  accu- 
rately pointed  put  by  the  examiners,  on  the  supposition  that 
phrenology  is  untrue  ? 

Dr.  Griffin. — Whilst  one  of  the  authors,  (O.  S.  Fow- 
ler,) was  lecturing  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dr.  Smith  invited  him 
to  his  office,  and  there  requested  that  his  eyes  might  be  blind- 
folded whilst  he  was  examining  and  describing  a  particular 
individual.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Griffin  was  seat^  in  the  chair, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children.  Dr.  Smith,  and 
Others,  the  following  description  was  given  of  him. 

Conscien.,  cans.,  ana  compar.,  are  all  very  large;  accord- 
ingly, the  gentleman  is  naturally,  not  only  very  fond  of  the- 
ology and  moral  metaphysicks,  but  is  a  deep  and  profound 
moral  reasoner,  and,  his  combat,  being  also  large,  he  must 
be  very  fond  of  debating  upon,  and  discussing,  topicks  of  re- 
lisfious  controversial  character,  or  of  polemical  theology. 
He  possesses,  also,  great  decision  and  force  of  character; 
great  integrity,  and  the  highest  regard  for  moral  principle; 
is  very  incredulous,  and  places  his  religion  mainly  in  doxAg 
right  and  in  doing  good,  throwing  creeds  and  ceremcmies 
into  the  back  irround  ;  is  conspicuous  for  his  imitative  talent, 
and  for  the  appropriateness  of  his  gesticulation ;  has  a  quick 
and  lively  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  is  very  sarcas- 
tick;  possesses  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  combin€«  the 
elements  of  a  great  genius ;  has  an  unusual  share  of  idea}., 
and,  consequently,  a  lively  imagination,  which  causes  him 
to  express  himself  with  glowing  rapture  and  beauty.  He 
was  likewise  described  as  a  critick,  both  logical  and  verbal. 
of  the  very  first  order ;  as  heing  a  clear,  strong,  and  lucid 
raaaoner— most  defoted  ia  his  attachments,  exc^dingly  £)nd 
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of  children,  exceedingly  apt  in  relating  anecdotes,  &nd  in  de^ 
scribing, — as  more  prone  to  thinking  than  observing,  as  ex- 
ceedingly cautious,  &c.  These  traits  of  character  were 
drawn  from  his  very  large  compar.,  caus.,  ideal.,  imitat.,  be- 
nev.,  conscien.,  approbat,  lang.,  adhes.,  combat,  and  firm. ; 
small  marvel.,  oniy  fall  ven.  and  Individ.,  large  mirth.,  de- 
struct.,  and  event.  Dr.  G.  considered  the  description  wrong 
in  relation  to  his  imitative  power,  his  mirth.,  combat,  and  de- 
struct ;  from  which,  however,  the  writer  appeals  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  publick.     ' 

I  It  may  be  added,  that  Dr.  G.'s  head  is  unusually  large, 

his  temperament  highly  excitable,  all  his  organs  sharp,  his 

I  forehead  high,  bold,  and  expansive,  and  compar.  (a  faculty 

.  more  conspicuous  in  his  character  than  any>other)  projects 

80  as  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief:  and  this,  with  his  ideal,  and 

'  lang.,  gives  him  that  peculiar  elegance  and  eloquence  of  style 

.  and  dp^iyery  which  are  ascribed  to  him. 

I  Dr.  Beecher. — This  distinguished  divine  and  theologian, 

and  clear-headed  reasoner,  possesses  a  head  much  above  the 

,  ordinary  size,  and  happily  balanced.     His  constitution  is 

firm  and  dense,  and  his  physical  organization  mdicative  of 
great  power  in  proportion  to  its  volume.  In  addition  to  this, 
conscien.,  caus.,  and  compar.,  are  all  very  large ;  and  hence 

I  his  clearness  and  great  power  as  a  moral  reasoner.     Com- 

bat, and  destruct  are  large;  and  hence  his  greatness  in  the 

;  field  of  polemical  controversy,  as  also  that  nervousnesb  of  style 

I  and  force  of  expression  by  which  his  writings  are  character- 

ized. '  His  mirth,  is  large,  which  gives  him  that  facetious 
disposition  and  talent,  and,  with  destruct.  and  combat,  that 
sharp  vein  of  irony  and  sarcasm,  which  abounds  in  his  dis- 
courses, and  which  has  so  often  called  forth  the  censure  of 
his  ministerial  brethren.  Ven.  is  below  mediocrity,  and 
marvel,  is  small,  whilst  his  firm,  and  self^.  are  large ;  and 

•  hence  it  is  that  he  pays  little  or  no  regard  to  the  Westmin- 

ster Catechism,  the  Church  Discipline,  and  "  the  good  «ld 
way "  merely  because  they  have  been  handed  down  from 
former  generations ;  but  he  begs  leave  to  think,  and  to  inter- 

Eret  the  Bible  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and 
is  conscien. 

Dr.  Alexander. — In  the  head  of -this  distinguished  or- 
nament of  the  church,  the  organs  of  ven.,  firm.,  and  selt"e., 
'         are  all  yery  large ;  and  hence,  unlike  Dr.  B.,  he  adhere* 
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atrictly  and  literally  to  the  established  church  authorities 
and  resists  innovation,  might  and  main:  see  p.  149. 

In  Dr.  A.  the  intellectual  organs  generally,  are  largely 
developed,  whilst  compar.  is  very  large ;  and  hence  his  crit- 
ical acumen,  and  his  general  intellectual  powers. 

Stockton. — Thomas  Stockton,  formerly  chaplain  to 
Congress,  who  stands  almost  unrivalled  for  his  pulpit  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  for  his  moral  worth,  possesses  a  very 
large  development  of  nearly  all  of  the  perceptive  and  seim- 
perceptive  organs,  and,  also,  of  ideat,  imitat.,  compar.,  be- 
nev.,  veu.,  and  conscien.  From  his  very  large  lang.,  individ., 
compar.,  and  ideal.,  originate  those  truly  splendid  compari- 
sons, personifications,  and  allegories,  as  well  as  that  uncommon 
propriety,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of  expression,  for  which 
he  is  so  justly  celebrated  :  see  p.  168,  and  middle  of  p.  227. 

Ludlow. — The  Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  in  company  with  a 
friend  of  his,  entered  the  office  of  the  writer,  and  was  de- 
scribed as  possessing  very  large  ideal.,  imitat.,  adhes.,  mirth., 
and  benev. ;  large  lang.,  caus.,  hope,  ven.,  conscien.,  appro- 
bat,  and  philopro.,  and  his  character  was.deduced  according- 
ly. His  friend,  and  also  himself,  considered  the  description 
strikingly  correct  throughout,  so  much  so  as  frequently  to  ex- 
press a  firm  conviction  that  the  examiner  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  When  the  examination  was  concluded,  L.  N. 
Fowler  entered  the  office,  and  was  requested  to  re-examine 
the  reverend  gentleman,  which  he  did  with  the  same  result. 
He  was  described  by  both  as  highly  intellectual,  exceedingly 
devout  and  religious,  and  yet,  too  facetious  to  maintain,  at  all 
times,  a  due  degree  of  clerical  gravity,  and  also  as  possessing 
a  great  deal  of  tender  feeling,^  of  imagination,  and  of  love  of 
popularity. 

BuRCHARD. — This  distinguished  preacher  and  revivalist, 
forms  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  testing  the  truth  of  phreno- 
logical science  which  our  country  furnishes.  The  size  of 
his  head  is  large,  but,  when  his  temperament,  which,  for  ac- 
tivity and  strength  combined,  the  authors  have  never  seen 
surpassed,  if  they  have  seen  it  equalled,  is  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, his  mental  power  and  force  must  be  set  down  as  alto- 
gether extraordinary.  His^  physical  organization  is  remark- 
ably dense  and  firm,  aad,  also,  m  the  highest  degree,  ezciSo' 
hie.  Add  to  this  the  sharpness  of  his  organs,  and  we  have 
combined  a  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  caimot  b^l 
produce  an  extraordinary  intellectual  character. 


At  phtenologists,  the  writers  have  nbthing  to  da  witb  tlie 

propriety  or  improbriety  of  this  most  zealous  and  moiSt  ee* 

centrick  gentleman's  **  measures''  or  "modes  of  procedure;" 

but  they  feel  bound  to  say,  that  his  phrenological  tkwlop' 

ments  plainly  indicate  a  genius  of  rare  talei^  and  tmcom^ 

men  mental  power — a  pdnular  speaker,  and  publick  debater^ 

I       who,  for  rigour  of  thougnt,  and  force  and  clearness  of  argu* 

I       ment  and  illuistration,  for  intensity,  point,  ftod  piathos  in -fait 

\       appeals  to  ^he  feelings  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  for  singularity 

i       and  sarcasm,  in  short,  1^  soul-stirruig  and  overwhelming 

i       eioquence,  has  few  eqaalt, 

I  His  combat,  and  compar.  are  v^ry  large;  uid  hence  that 

I  torrent  of  striking  similes,  allegories,  fu)d  iUtMitrationSt  which 
I  be  pbtirs  forth  in  hit  discourses;  and  hencoi  too^  the  cause 
of  their  being  so  fh^quently  drawn  from  scenes  of  «9tfr  and- 
I  stirring  strife,  in  which  the  contending  hosts  of  the  Almighty 
I  and  of  Sataa  are  drawti  up  in  battle  array  ^  Add  to  these 
j  his  very  large  tniith.  and  imitat.,  and  we  have  opened  up  the 
I  phrenological  fountaiti  from  which  flow  those  wonderfully 
I  striking  and  sometimes  Itbdier&cCs  itompstisons  and  detcrip* 
I  eions  which  offend  so  many  of  his  graver  brethren,  and  which 
I  he  acts  mt  in  a  mann^  still  more  comical.  His  conseien*,  ^ 
I  firm.,  and  hope,  are  all  very  large,  which,  ^rith  his  very  large 
I  combat.,  and  only  full  cautious.,  give  him  that  moral  boldness, 
that  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  almost  reckless  daring,  which 


I       ^  strong] jr  chardcteriaje  his  expressions  and  modes  of  proce* 
I       ^tixe.     His  very  large  caus.,  conrf>i«ed  with  his  still  lar£net^ 
I       conscien.,  gives  him  that  clear  perception  of  moral  truuMi,* 
[       and  that  great  ability  to  reason  ujKm  them;  which  will 
I       readily  be  acknowledged  by  A\i  of  his  hearers  timUafly  or* . 
ganixed.    Addto  these  his  large  ven.  and  very  large  benev.^  • 
and  we  may  fairly  infer  that  his  rftotives  are  goodi    His  ap*^> 
probat.  is  also  very  krge,  M^iich  thtows  a  sprinklifig^of  atn*' 
bitioQ  ioto  his  composition;  and  againi^t  this  enemy  of  hit' 
spiritual  warfare,  ha  acknowledge  that  bt^  was  obliged 
strongly  to  contend.  { 

His  adhes.  and  philopro.  are, both  uncofhmonly  large} 
and  hence,  go  Where  he  will,  he  is  sure  to  dri^t^arouud  him 
ati  interesting  grbup  of  devoted  friends  from  aitiong  the  ♦•  Iktle  - 
ones*'  in  community;  and  benCe,  also,  hit  Unwearied  efibrtt 
L  to  convert  these  to  the  faith  of  the  Gos{)el.  His  cooeeiit.  it* 
small;  and  hence  hit  intensity^ of  mental  coAceplktis,  imdf- 
this  great  varietf  of  thoughtt  and  topickt  which  at  often  ibf  ' 
15 
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tredttces  inta  oae  discourae.  l^iarveL  i»  smull,  whicfa,  com*' 
bioed  with  his  rery  large  caus.,  indoces  him  coDstontlv  to 
resort  to  meanf  by  which  to  accomplish  his  ends,  aDQ  to 
adopt  the  "new-measure"  doctrine  of  reiyiiig  more  upon 
human  agency  and  effort,  than  upon  divine  inter positioo,  in 
the  conversion  of  men— the  great  bone  of  contention  between 
him  and  the  ^^old-sehool"  divines.  In  Mrs^  B.  marvel,  is 
large  and  ven,  very  large  ]  in  accordance  with  which,  she 
was  described  as  differing  from  her  husband  in  this  respect, 
and  as  relying  more  uppn  divine  agfency  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  in  the  world.  On'  retiring  from  the  room 
of  Mr.  B.,  the  writer  fell  in  with  the  l^ey.  }.  Leavitt,  editor 
of  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist,  aqd,  in  reply  to  his  inquiries  re^ 
spectiog  the  developments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  the  writer 
mentioned  this  di^rence  in  respect  to  their  marveL  Mr.  Lb 
then  stated,  that,  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  he  witnessed  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  difference  in  their  character.  The 
circumstance  was. this;  in  conversing  about  some  important 
thing  that  was  to  be  done,  Mr.  B.'s  cans,  was  very  active  io 
devising  the  ways  and  means  bv  which  to  accomplish  it ;  to 
which  Mrs.  B.'s  marvel,  replied,  *'  Let  God  do  his  own  work, 
and  in  his  own  way." 

To  conclude,  Mr.  B.'s  head  is  very  uneven ;  and  henca 
his  extravagances  and  eccen^rict^ie^  of  character:  see  Table 
of  Developments,  p.  34$* 

FiNNKY.— The  Bev.  C.  G.  Finney  has  a  very  large  bead, 
and .  a  most  favourable  temperament ;  that  is,  one  in  which 
the  bilious  and  nervous  predominato.  accompauit^d  with  a 
good  share  of  the  sanguine.  His  head  is,  moreover,  of 
great  height  and  length,  measuring  siz  inches  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear  to  ^rm.»  ven.,  benev..  and  compar*,  and 
ei^ht  and  one-eighih  inches  from  individ.  to  philopro.  and 
being  seven  and  three- eighths  inches  in  average  aiameter. 
His  forehead  is  both  high  and  broad. 

His  firm,  and  self-e.,  aj-e  really  prodigious,  whilst  his  ap- 
probat.  and  secret,  are  small  ,*  hence  that  independence^ 
weight,  and  force  of  character,  and  that  boldness,  direcmeas, 
and  even  bluntness  of  speech,  employed  in  addressing  even 
strangers  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  afid  which,  m  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  brought  down  upon  him  the  chargt 
of  arrogance  and  impudence.  Hence,  also,  his  unyielding 
meruverance,  which,  as  well. as  independence,  has  characteri- 
iBj^  hi$  whole  course  in  life*    His  cautious,  is  huge;  tutdt 


^Iroiit  great  prudence,  no  one  coold  tare  oUaiiieJ  90  com» 
^  maiiding  an  influence  in  tbe  church  as  this  genllemati  now 

[  sways.     His  acquis,  is^  very  small;  and  his  disregard  for 

'«  money  is  such,  that  he  takes  very  liuie  interest^ven  in  the 

I  pecuniary  affairs  of  his  own  family.  -  Imitat.  is  very  "large, 

^  and  ideal,  only  full;  and  hence  that  incessant,  and  often 

^  powerful,  though  not  very  ^race/tt/^  action  which  accbm- 

^  panics  his  delivery. 

i        .         His'compair.  is  immense;  hence  that  wonderful  flow  of 
f  appropriate,  clear,  stiiMng,  and  pointed"  comparisons  and  fl'' 

(  lustrations  which  aDfii^  in  all  his  discourseis.     His  cacfs.  is 

f  also  very  large;  ana  n  any  one,  even  though  prejudiced 

I  against  the  man,  can  read  his  sermons,  or  hear  him  preach, 

I  and  not  acknowledge  that  his  discourses  display  a  rich  vein 

I  of  original  and  powerful  thought,  an'  uncommon  depth,  ai^d 

I  strength,  and  force  of  argument,  and  a  wonderful  copiousness 

L  and  clearness  of  illustration,  the  writers  beg  leave  to  place  a 

I  low  estimate  upon  his  judgment,     In  short,- nearly  all  of  hitf 

I  intellectua!  faenlties  are  uncominonly  large ;  and  hence  the 

I  extent  of  his  information,  and  his  extraordinary  powers  of 

\  Mind,  by  which  he  has  distinguished  himself,  not  only  in 

I  the  pulpit,  hnt  also  at  the  bar.     Hiis  lang.,  in  particular,  i0 

very  large  J  "and  his  command  of  words,  equally  great.  , 
I  This,  together  with  his  very  large  individ.,  event.,  compar.^ 

i  and  itnitat.,  gives  him  his  almost  unrivalled  talent  for  narra-  * 

tion  and  descHption.     His  form  is  also  very  large ;  afcrd  it  is 
a  fact,  that  if  he  see  a  person  but  once,  he  never  forgets  him. 
His  combat,  and  destruct.  are  only  full,  whilst  his  marvel,  is  ' 
moderate :  see  Table  of  Developments,  p.  346.  *  ' 

The  writers  again  appeal  to  the  candid,  reflecting  reader,  ' 
and  ask  hito  to  look  at  the  un^snally  high  and  fully  devel-  ' 
oped  head,  and,  especially,  forehead^  of  this  great  man-— they  * 
say,  gteat,  because  they  believe,  that,  whhout  a  great  mind^ 
and  uncommbn  force  of  character,  no  one  could  force  himselr 
into  notice,  and  cut  so  bold  and  commanding  a  figure  iit  the'^ 
world  as  he  hasdohe — and  compare  them,  or  his  phrenologir  * 
cal  developments  as  given  in  the  Table,  with  the  pecuJiafr  * 
kind,  sis  well  as  amount,  of  talent  which  he  has  dispkyed 
throtighout  his  publick  career,  and  then  Say  whisther  this ; 
gentleman  does  not  furnish  as  strong  a- proof  of  the  truth  of  ^ 
phrenology,  asany  one /«<;f  can  furnish  i|fi  favour  of  anybnfci ' 
fcience.  ^  '  ^ 

DswtsT.'^ta  order  to  satisfy  his  miftd  in  regard  to  ^m'^ 
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mer it»  of  phxenologT^  the  Rer.  Onril  QewiKfi  auAor  of  •*  TW 

Old  and  New  World,"  submitted  bis  beaa  for  examiDatJOB  ; 
and,  without  knowing  bim  or  bis  profession,  be  was  de- 
scribed by  L.  NI  Fowler  as  baving  immense  cans,,  coropar,, 
ideal.,  lienevM  and  adbes.,  and  a  general  development  of  both. 
tbe  iuteilectual  and  moral  feelings,  iogetber  witb  strong  pro*- 
pell ing  power,  and  a  very  large  and  a  very  active  brain.  It 
W'dB  inferred,  also,  that  his  developments  would  be  likely  to 
make  bim  an  artkodox  clergyman,  Mr.  D.  tben  stated,  tbat 
this  was  the  onZ^  mistake  that  had  be^^.made  in  the  descrip* 
tioB,  but  added,  that  he  had  been  a  thorough  going  ortbedoi^ 
and,  04  iucht  studied  for  tbe  ministry.  A  more  finely  bal- 
anced head,  presenting  extraordinary  reasoning  powers,  and 
those  faculties  which  indicate  classical  taste,  and  parity  both 
of  style  and  of  motives,  is  very  seldom  found. 

^v'ds.  Kirk,  Beman,  Mafl!et,  Waiter,  and  a  host  of  others^ 
equally  distinguished  with  those  just  described,  who  have 
sought  for  truth  by  testing  practical  phrenolo^,  are  living 
evidences  of  the  correctness  and  ijfplicability  of  its  princi- 
ples; but  the  authors  lack  space  in  which  to  describe  tbe^n. 

WsBB.-rr-James  Watson  Webb  furnishes  another  specimen 
of  the  truth  of  phrenology,  which  we  fancy  that  our  oppo- 
nents will  £nd  it  very  difficult  to, gainsay.  His  head  is  very 
larffe,  its  average  diameter  being  seven  inches  and  three- 
eighths.  Add  to  this,  one  of  the  very  largest  developments 
of  firm,  anl  hope  which  tbe  authors  have  ever  seen,  with  larg« 
combat,  approbat.,  and  intellectual  faculties  generally,  and 
we  have  the  elements  of  that  energy  of  character,  and  an^>i-* 
tion  and  enterprise,  for  which  he  is  known  throughout  Chria- 
tendom.  Benev.,  adhes.,  and  amat,  are  developed  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree;  and  we  are  confident,,  that,  if  his  ene- 
mies can  testify  to  the  strengtik  and  endurance  of  bi^  opposi- 
tion and  hatred,  his  friends  can  also  bear  Witness  to  the  still 
greater  strength  ana  tenacity  of  his  attachments  and  benevo- 
lent feelings.  But  his  conscien.  and  ven«  are  small,  and 
marvel,  so  very  small  as  to  appear  etitirely  wanting.  Hetic^, 
his  known  skepticism,  if  not  opposition  to  religiou ;  and  he 
is  free  to  ackiK)wledge  that  honour,  (very  large  approbat,) 
rather  than  conscientious  scruples^  is  his  rule  of  action.  Hia 
forehead  is  high,  deep,  and  broad,  and<  withal,  tbe  various 
organs  are  well  balanced.  Whether  his  mental  msmifesta^ 
tions  correspond  with  his  phrenological  developments,  omo^ 
tilMiyuUiidt  ace^le^i  tg judge jbrfh^omives :  iea  Tabl^,  p.  8<7> 


iff  MdK'  Sit 

LwokTT.-W.  L^g-ett^edftor  (tfth^Pluadeiiier,  wbo  triH; 
tff  dotirate,  excuse  our  plain  dvAlmffwniihm,  two  yean  sincd 
was  brcfaght  ty  a  friend,  to  the  office  of  the  writer,  with  the 
tequcst  that  his  Btrongei^  trait  of  chflhraet^  might  tie  pointei 
out  *"  Siubb&mness"  was  the  immeditite  reply.  After  a 
most  hearty  laugh  ob  the  part  of  his  friond,  and-the  intenro* 

rtioa  of  Mr.  L.,  "do  yon  not  knowme^strf"  his  friead  asked« 
there  was  nothing  more.  ••  Here  k  very  targe  combat^  * 
was  the  answer,  ^j/m^  if  We  add  to  these,  his  latgis  telf«ii^ 
and  coniseieto.,  we^mebt  a  ifiost  perfect  and  iMiking  coioci* 
dence  between  his  plureiiological  developmrents,  and  that  high- 
minded,  independent,  fearless,  determiiied,  and  ancompromi»' 
sing  course  which  this  gentleman  has  thus  &r  pursMt 
His  moral  courage  none  will  question.     See  p.  ld6< 

All  of  his  perceptive,  and  hiearly  all  df  hiis  semi«percepdif«^ 
&culties  are  very  large-,  hience  his  pr<)difioU8  talen4»  for 
collecting  in&rmation ;  and,  if  to  theee^  we  add^  hli  larg« 
compar.,  we  arrive  at  his  extraordinary  powers  of  atmlvBia 
atid  critical  acumen.  But  his  catis^  ia  relativ^y  smaller ; 
and  hence  his  arjpiikents  are  distkiguMied  mora  by  aiciKMh 
ness  and  point;  than  by  prb^todity  and  depth. 

NoAfi. — Who  that  has  be«n  delighted  with  the  desertp- 
%iVe;ilie'  httthoifbii^,  the  miSmstW  efiusionf^  of  th«  graph  iek  pea 
of  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  can  look  at  his  bold  and  eohuiMUidlbg 
forehead,  and  espteially  hiit  very  la^ge  mirth,  and  latig.,  and 
not  be  fbreibly  impressed  with  the  striking  coincidence  bo* 
W^en  them  and  his  peculiarly  gifted  mental  manifestationat 
or  who  can  look  at  his  extremely  large  develcypment  of  ba^- 
oev. — a  trait  eqfoally  conspicuotiisf  k  hid^haimettef-^tid  net 
acknowledge  that,  at  least,  in  this  instance,  phrenology  tells 
the  truth  t  . 

Cobb. — Lyman  Cobb,  the  distinguished  America  leti^- 
cographer,  possesses  a  rare  head,  and  one  that  prefltefite  maay 
striking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  phrenological  S6ieilce ;  but 
our  .imits  will  allow  us  only  to  glane^  at  a  feW  of  his  lead- 
ing developments.  • 

In  the  first  place,  hn  head  is  large,  and  hia  temperament 
highly  i^vourable  fbr  activity  and  endurance.  His  dotridi^ 
tick  and  social  orgabs,  except  amat,  are  all  large  or  very 
large,  which,  combined  with  his  very  large  IfeneV.  and  kttinn 
selfish  fa^iuhies,  impart  to  his  afibctiofifs  dnd  dftachifnients  a- 
purity,  strength,  and  ardour,  seldom  eqiiarHed  in  thd  ^entfer 
sex.    His  hope  is  so  large  as  t^make  him  qytk^  BiiA^ui» 
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the  teachers'  room  of  the  same  institation,  and  with^ixt  finding  mm 
kAefttbU  head  among  them.  Most  bf  theni  possess  moderate  or  snsall 
reasoning  organs^  beaev.,  yen.,  eonscien.,  apprc^t.,  and  atUies,,  witlb 
fall  or  large  perceptive  faculties  and  firm.,  ai^i  large  or  r^ry  large 
combat.^  destruot.,  acquis.,  and  setreU—ih^  whale  exMbitmg  a  meiao- 
choly  picture  of  the  phrenological  developments  of  a  set  of  yoang' 
rogws.  •  -         ■ 

But  to  this  disagreeable  picture,  the  vnrtters  saw  a  most  pleasang 
contrast  on  visiting  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  The  first  striking 
(and  very  striking  it  is,  too)  general  fact  in  proof  of  phresolog^y,  that 
they  here  observed,  was,  that  riearly  aU  the  girls  and  bOys  that  have 
been  blind  from  infatwyy  present,  for  children  and  youth,  enormously 
iorge  cpmpar.  and  cans.,  and  moderate  MBflK^^  organs.  This  sin- 
gular fact  is  perfectly  explicable  on  j^i^flHMcal  principles,  but  on 
%o  others.  Kot  having  been  able  t(flKPKpi^outh  have  not  been 
able  to  exercise  and  cultivate  the  perii^lfye  faculties  j  whereas,  mi 
this  very  accowrUf  they  have  had  much  more  time,  and  have  been  nat- 
UiraUy  led,  to  think,  which  ^ould  call  into  exercise,  and  confeequent- 
Iv  develop,  in  an  extraord&ry  degree,  the  reasoning  organs  i  and 
their  known  intelligence^  a#un common  seasoning  powers,  perfectl|r 
agree  with  their  developments.  In  eontrast  with  the  youtn  in  the 
Eionse  of  Refuge,  they  also  generally  present  larg^  moral  organs,  es* 
pecially  conscien.^  large  cautious,  and  domestick  feelings,  but  moderate 
or  small  selfish  organs. 

In  this  institution  the  writers  also  saw  the  blind  boy  Michael  Ma* 
^ire,  so  noted  for  his  great  adcutoMmg  powers.  His  organ  of  calcn. 
is  jfrodigiously  developed,  corresponding  fully  with  his  astonishinA 
computing  powers,  to  test  which,  the  narrators  put  to  him  sevenS 
questions,  such  as  requiring  him  to  give  the  product  of  788  multi-* 
plied  by  788,  the  quotient  of  894349  divided  by  29,  d^.,  to  each  of 
which  sums,  without  slate  or  pencil,  he  gave  a  corrpil  answer  in  Us* 
than  a  minute,  - 

But  if  these  cases  (and  maTiv  others  which  they  have  not  space  for) 
are  wonderful  proofs  of  the  truth  of  phrenologv,j<i£{^<Mt;gr^  evidences 
of  its  correctness,  if  possible,  were  presented  at  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Here,  again,  in  the  heads  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
young  misses  and  masters,  cans,  and  compar.  are  generally  develop* 
ed  in  an  uncommon  degree  *,  but  the  most  astonishing  of  their  phren- 
ological developments^  is  their  tmito^.  iVeorZ^o^  of  them  have  the 
organ  large,  and  very  ^nan/y  have  it  bumped  np  above  the  swrraundinf  ^ 
organs,  to  cTte-half^  and  frequently  ikree-fourihs,  the  thickness  ef  a  mani  ' 
finger.  In  other  words,  theyjshow  a  development  of  the  organ  Mwt 
otfowr  ftmei  as  large  as  it  appears  in  youth,  generally — an  irrefutable 
proof  that  the  organs  increase  by  exercise;  for  these  youth  exercise  the 
faculty  of  imitat.  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  possess  an  ability  to  imi- 
tate, mimiok,  represent,  and  act  out,  altogether  a^6nishing  to  those 
who  witness  its  display,  and  utterly  inconceivable  and  incredible  to 
sucli  as  have  not  witnessed  its  manifestation.  Since,  then,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose,  that  these  children  were  bom  with  any  thing 
more  than  an  ordinary  endowment  of  imitat.,  we  can  explain  th« 
stMom  fact  here  stated  only  by  a4miUtng  that  phrenology  is  true,  Thf 
same  fact  also  teaches  us  the  immense  influence  which  hMlt^ 
iwi^  or  draining t  exerts  upon  the  eharaoter  and  talents. 
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1 

1 

J 

PS 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Size  of  tbe  Hea<i. 

6+ 

5 

5+ 

5+ 

5 

5+ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Degree  of  Activityv 

4 

6+ 

6+ 

6 

5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

5 

Iw  Amativeness. 

5+ 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

€ 

5 

3 

6* 

2*  Philoproge/iitit's 

6 

6 

5* 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

3.  Adhesiveness. 

6 

6 

6* 

5* 

6 

a 

6* 

6 

6 

6 

4-  InhabitiTeness. 

nik 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

v 

5.  Conceotraiiveii'a 

^Bi4 

4 

2* 

6 

5 

4 

5 

6.  Combativencss. ' 

^v 

^6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

4 

5+ 

6 

7.  Destructiveness. 

«V 

6 

6 

4 

6 

5+ 

5 

5+ 

6 

8.  Alime&tiyeness. 

^ 

4 

4 

5* 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6* 

5 

9.  AcqaisitiVeness. 

2* 

2 

2* 

6 

2 

5+ 

6 

I 

IOl  SecretiveDess. 

3* 

3 

2* 

^m 

•5+ 

6 

4 

4 

2* 

1\.  Cautiousaess. 

5* 

•6+ 

^ 

6* 

€ 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

11k  Approbutiveness 

5 

5 

6 

<> 

5 

6 

5 

5 

4 

13.  Self-Esteem. 

6 

5+ 

5+ 

6 

3 

6 

6+ 

5 

5 

6 

14.  Firmness. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6t 

6 

6 

6 

15;  CoDscientiousB's 

5* 

4 

4- 

6 

« 

2 

4. 

5 

3 

lt>.  Hope. 

6* 

5+ 

^ 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

^ 

17.  MarveloasQe88. 

2 

2 

1 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

IS.  Veneration. 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2* 

19.  Benevolence. 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 

20.  Constructiven's. 

2 

4 

2 

5 

5 

6 

2U  Idealirj. 

5+ 

5 

6 

6* 

4 

S 

5 

5 

6 

22.  Imitation. 

4* 

€+ 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

6* 

28.  Mirthfulness. 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

24.  Individuality^ 

4 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6+ 

5 

4 

25w  Form, 

8 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

26w  Size. 

5 

6 

6 

4 

5 

4 

6 

6 

a 

.27.  Weight 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

28.  Colour. 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

29.  Order. 

5 

5+ 

S 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

30.  Calculation. 

t* 

5 

5+ 

$ 

& 

5 

5 

5 

31.  Locality. 

5 

« 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6+ 

6 

S 

32.  Eventuality. 

4 

€ 

6 

4 

4 

3 

6 

6t 

6 

6 

33.  Time. 

2 

5 

4 

2 

5 

31  Tune. 

3 

4 

, 

6 

35.  Language. 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6+ 

6 

6 

36.  Causality. 

«+ 

5 

6+ 

5i- 

6 

6 

5 

4 

5 

6 

37^  Comparison. 

€^ 

6+ 

6+ 

5+ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6+ 

6 

•  nie  atithoM  are  nat  fully  confident  In  relation  to  tbe  oi|ans  thtu  marked. 

rmar«, indicating thattheoiffaiui are ■onewJMtkfftr.  -lUBu^Mrltflk 
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TABU  ow  tnn  oi!ir£X(OvitiJ|f8 


1 

i 

c. 

i 

4. 

I 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ll 

BizeoiHead. 

5 

6* 

e 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

e 

5 

Deg.  Activity. 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

1.  Amat. 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

2.  Philopro. 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

4 

6 

6 

3.  Adhes. 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6t 

6 

6 

4.  Inhab. 

5 

6 

^^ 

2 

5 

6 

5.  Concent* 

5 

6 

2 

N 

H'^^ 

m^ 

2 

2 

4 

d 

6.  Combat. 

6 

3 

6 

4* 

6 

¥ 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

7.  DestrQct. 

4 

3 

6 

3 

4^ 

^ 

5 

S 

5 

3 

5 

8.  Aliment. 

6 

3 

5 

2 

5 

'5 

5 

6 

2 

9.  Acquis. 

4* 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2' 

1 

1 

1 

to.  Secret. 

2 

4113 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

11.  Cautious. 

5 

6 

4 

4+ 
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fttnick  imaginatJOD."*  Now,  if  any  one,  or  more  than  otie^ 
of  either,  or  of  all,  the  abovenamed  classes,  or  of  any  other 
clain  of  objectors  or  opposers  to  phrenology,  will  stat^  then 
objections  to  it^^in  as  strong,  yet  concise,  terms,  as  they  pleasei 
in  thQ  columnB  of  the  Chronicle,  they  will  be  answered 
through  the  same  medium  by  the  subscriber. 

O.  S.  FOWLER.. 

P.  S.  As  for  those  fun-lovers,  who  propagate  their  hu- 
morous anecdotes  at  the  expense  of  phrenology,  merely  from 
Iheir  love  of  jokes— -why,  do  let  them  enjoy  thfeir  frohck,  as 
we  indulge  other  sportive,  but  hafrmkjs,  msects.  And  let 
those,  also,  who  endeavour  to  put  do^lB!||hrenology  by  ridi' 
cule  instead  of  arguipent,  proceed ;  fqr  they  thus  merely 
betray  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  inasmuch  as  ridicule  is 
the  last  resort  of  a  weak  and  vanquished  opponent. 

O.  S.  F. 

HEPLT  Ot  VlNBKX.t 

"Mr.  EDrroR— 1  am  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Fowler's  challenge  to 
anti-phrenologistji!,  contained  m  yesterdajr's  paper,  provided  I  can 
tinderstand  his  opinions  Upon  certain  points.  As  each  phrenoloeist 
has  a  S3rstem  of  his  own,  1  should  like  to  understand  what  Mr.  F.'s 
system  is,  and  for  that  purpose  Ipropound  the  following  questions  t  . 

"Is  there  an  organ  for  each  faculty  of  the  mindl 

"  Are  there  as  many  nerves  leading  from  the  junction  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  brain,  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  there  are  phrenolo- 
gical organs,  or  are  there  more  1 

"  Is  not  the  scuU  subject  to  bony  excrescences,  which  tire  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  phrenological  organs  1 

"  Can  a  phrenologist  tell  decisively  whether  a  man  is  a  liar,  a 
thief,  or  a  murderer,  without  reference  to  physiognomy  1 

"  Is  an  organ  increased  in  size  by  activity,  and  can  that  incrfeftso 
be  seen  upon  the  cranium  1 

"  When  these  questions  are  answered,  I  shall  have  some  founda^ 
lion  to  ccnmience  a  series  of  argument^  against  this  systeth. 

VINDEX." 

ANSWER  TO  VINJDEX. 

Sir.— In  asserting  that  •*  each  phtetiologist  has  a  system 
of  his  own,"  you  assume  what  is  nof  correct ;  for,  in  regatd 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  there  is  perfect 
unanimity  among  phrenologists,  except  on  some  points  that 
are  considered  by  all  as  not  yet  fully  settled.   It  is  not  true  that 

*  l>r.  Annan,  before  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 


"eseb  phrenologist  has  a  system  of  his  own  "  any  iiR)re 
than  it  u  that  every  physician  has  a  medical  system  of  hia 
own,  every  divine,  a  theologicaU  system,  eVery  botanist,  a 
botanical  system^  and  every  naturalist,  a  zoological  system 
of  hill  ow^  i  although,  it  is  true,  that  different  phrenologistil 
nave  different  methods  of  explaining  the  same  thing,  and 
that  some  carry  out  certain  points  farther  than  others,  be* 
cause  they  have  more  extensively  investigated  them.  In 
the  najning  and  numbering  of  some  of  the  organs,  and  in 
their  analysis  of  some  of  the  Acuities,  phrenologists  do 
somewhat  differ ;  but  in  the  arrangement  and  application  of 
fads,  and  in  their  vioiKS  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science,  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  greater  unanimity 
among  them  than  among  the  teachers  of  any  other  doctrines 
or  science  within  my  knowledge* 

Instead,  then,  of  there  having  been  a  revolution  in  the 
phrenological  system,  there  has  been  only  some  little  changd 
m  its  nomenclattkre.  But  what  science  has  not  undergone 
even  greater  changes  than  this  ? 

Yours,  &c.        O.  S,  FOWLER 

RfiPtY  OV  trtNnEX*  • 

'^My  assertion  that  each  phrenologist  has  a  system  of  his  own,  \A 
foonded  in  fact,  tn  Spurzheim's  works  on  phrenology  and  physiog« 
n^my,  he  distinctly  admits,  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  be« 
tween  Du  Gall  and  himself  on  certain  material  points,  which  led  to 
their  separation.  In  Combe's  Phrenology,  we  find  several  pages  ta* 
ken  up  in  opposition  to  Spnrzheim,  on  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness, 
'  and  on  other  points,  which  Mf.  F.  can  ascertain  l^  perusing  these 
works.  The  only  fwndamental  prtneiple  phrenologists  agree  upon 
trjUh  great  anaftimUy,  is,  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  feeling  ana  of 
thoaght — a  principle  which  few  of  their  opponents  will  dispate. 

VINDEX.* 

AVSWER  TO  VINnEX. 

You  aeeert,  that  ^  between  Combe  and  Spnrzheim  there 
are  difierences  on  other  poinis  than  that  of  the  organ  of  In- 
habitiveness."  Combe  himself  says,  "  To  the  best  <rf  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  material  pomt  of  doctrine  on  which 
Spnrzheim  and  I  difier,  excepit  on  the  organ  of  Inhabitive* 
nesB :"  (Preface  to  Combe-s  System  of  Phrenology.)  Now, 
whether  Mr.  Combe  or  you  are  right,  I  leave  to  the  decision 
of  those  who  perase  the  works  of  Combe  and  SpnrzheinL 
The  prdbabUitf  is,  that  Jkbv  Combe  knoweoM  mudbk  abeol- 
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this  matter,  at  least,  as  yourself,  and  that  hoivould  not  know^ 
iDgly  misrepresent  it«  espeeially  whea  Bach  a  miHrepresenta-'' 
tion  could  so  easily  be  detected. 

You  also  say,  that ''  the  only  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  phrenologfists  agree,  is,  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of 
thought  and  of  feeling-^a  principle  which  few  of  th?ir  ofh 
ponents  will  dispute."  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  BAy  that  your  asser* 
tion  is  false,  but  simply  ask^  i(  all  phrenologists  do  not  agree 
in  maintaining^  and  that  with  "  grtat  unanimity,''  not  only 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  but  also  that  the  mind 
is  a  plurality  of  faculties — that  each  faculty  is  exercised,  not 
by  means  of  the  whole  brain,  but  by  ^eapf  of  a  particular  por«> 
tion  of  it — that  the  vigorous  exercise  oOiny  of  these  faculties, 
causesacorrespondingexerciseOf  its  particular  organ,  and  that 
this  exercise  of  the  organs  causes  their  enlargement — that 
the  size  of  these  organs  is  reciprocally  as  the  power  of  their 
foculties — that,  consequently,  the  traits  of  character,  and  pe» 
cttliarities  of  talents,  are  always  both  indicated,  and  accompa 
nied  by,  certain  protuberances  of  the  brmn,  and,  of  Course,  of 
the  sctill,  so  that  the  various  qualities  of  intellect  and  feeling 
can  be  discovered  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head?  And 
are  not  these  principles  as  fithdamental  aa  the  one  you  men* 
tion?  If  you  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  you 
will  contradict  yourself  j  if  in  the  neffalive,  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  all  phrenologists,  and  also  of  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  will  contradict 
you. 

It  is  true»  that,  as  this  science  is  advancing  with  unparal*' 
leled  rapidity,  some  suppose  that  thgy^  have  made  improve--* 
nients,  which  the  limited  observation  of  others  does  not  allow 
them  either  to  admit  or  to  deny.  This  remark  will  explain 
most  of  the  points  of  diffbrence  between  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
but  does  not  show  the  existence  of  any  opposition  of  views. 
Qall  originated  the  science,  whilst  Spurzheim  improved  and 
systematized  it  For  example;  Dr.  Gall  observed  that  a 
certam  portion  of  the  head  was  very  large  in  inveterate  thieve^ 
and,Na8  was  very  natural,  named  it  the  organ  of  Theft  Dr. 
Spurzheim  discovered  that  two  organs  were  located  in  this 
region,  one  of  which  gave  a  disposition  to  hoard  up,  and  the 
other,  to  secrete,^  and  accordingly  named  them  acquis,  and 
secret.  In  adroit  thieves,  both  organs  are  found,  and  hence 
the  imperfect  observation  of  Dr.  Gall.  This  discrepance  was 
occasioned  by  a  ntw  disewerp,  and  does  not  at  aU  invali 
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d»te  the  truth  of  "phrenology.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
material  difference  with  which  I  am  acquainted  between  the 
two  authors,  except  that  about  the  analysis  and  naming  of 
the  organs.  Grail  discovered  the  organs  when  in  excess,  and« 
consequently,  named  them  from  the  phenomena  displayed  in 
their  abuse  ;  and,  as  his  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the 
discovery  oi  the  organs,  and  the  observation  of  facts,  of  course 
Ae  paid  but  little  attention  to  their  analysis,  Grail  having 
made  his  discoreries,  and  collected  a  great  abundance  of  ma* 
terials  in  support  of  them,  and  thus  laid  a  deep  and  imperish- 
able foundation  for  th«most  beautiful  and  stupendous  of  the 
sciences,  Spurzheim  enters  the  field,  makes  a  few  valuable 
discoveries,  and,  by  his  extraordinary  powers  of  discrimina* 
tion,  analyzes  the  faculties,  and  erects  a  magnificent  super- 
structure,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  admiration  of  all  coming 
ages,  as  the  richest  boon  ever  yet  bequeathed  by  man  to  his 
fellow-men.  In  doing  this,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
names  of  some  of  the  organs.  To  this,  Gall,  as  was  natu*' 
rait  at  first  objected,  but  gradually  yielded  point  after  poinl^ 
till,  at  his  death,  there  was  much  less  disagreement  between 
these  two  great  men  Ihiin  there  had  formerly  been. 

To  my  question,  "  Do  I  understand  you  to  urge  this  as 
an  election  against  phrenology?"  you  wisely  make  ho  reply; 
for,  had  you  answered  in  the  negative,  I  should  have  re? 
plied,  then  why  adduce  it  ? — if  in  the  affirmatiye,  I  should 
have  replied,  if  your  argument  proves  any  thing,  it  proves 
too  much;  for  it  equally  proves  tnat  the  sciences  of  enormia* 
try,  of  botany,  of  mineralogy,  of  mechanicks,  of  electricity, 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  and  even  of  matke" 
maticks  and  astrofiomy,  are  all  untrue :  for,  to  this  day,  the 
ablest  mathematicians  contend  about  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  circle  can  be  completely  squared,  notwithstanding  this 
-  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  one. of  the  demonstrative,  sciences. 
But  does  this  prove,  that  the  sublime  principles  of  astronomy 
are  untrue,  or  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four  ?  Just  as 
much  as  a  disagreement  among  phrenologists  disproves 
phrenology.  Between  Franklin  and  Du  Fay,  there  was  a 
fundamental  difference  about  electricity — ^the  latter  main- 
taining that  there  were  two  electrick  fluids;  the  former  that 
there  was  but  one:  but  does  this  prove  that  such  a  thing  as- 
an  electrick  fluid  does  not  exist,  or  even  that  its  supposed 
laws  are  merely  **th9  hallucination  of  a  moon-struck  imag* 
ination?" 
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Touching  this  point,  I  will  here  introdacean  extract  from 
a  letter  to  l)r.  Maxwell  Mc  Do  wall,  of  Baltimore,  in  reply 
to  an  article  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Baltimore 
Literary  and  Religious  Magazine,  not  merely  becuu.^e  I  con- 
sider it  in  point,  but  because  I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe, 
that  this  same  Dr.  McDowall  was  one  of  the  authorsofV  index. 

**YoQ  urge  the  disagreement  among  phrenologists  am 
your  roost  weighty  objection  against  its  doctrines.     Suppose, 
then,  that  the  objection  were  a  hundred-fold  stronger  than  it 
Yeally  is,  and  you,  sir,  are  the  very  last  person  who  ought  to 
fOLTge  it  against  phrenology,  since  it  ^ars  with  a  thov^and' 
fold  more  force  against  the  very  science  you  teach  and  prac- 
tise.    Who  does  not  know,  not  only  that  there  are  several 
eonflicting  spstems  of  medical  science,  but,  also,  that  scarcely 
any  two  individuals  can  agree,  either  as  to  the  ruUure  or  the 
remedy  of  many  diseases  ?     *  First  cast  the  beak  out  of 
your  own  eye,'  and  then  you  may  attempt  to  *  cast  the  mote 
out  of  your  brother's  eye.'     Many  of  the  differences  amoDe- 
physicians  are  fundamental^  and  heaven-wide-;  and  yet,  is 
there  no  truth  at  all  in  any  part  of  the  healing  art?     But, 
upon  the  ground  you  take,  there  is  none  at  all.     If  this  ar- 
gument is  a  sound  one,  by  it  the  truth  of  every  thing  can 
be  disproved,  and  especially  every  thing  pertaining  t^  reli- 
gion: for  different  men  take  different  views  of  almost  every 
popular  subject  ef  belie£" 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

In  reply  to  your  question,  "  Are  there  as  many  nerves 
leading  from  the  junction  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the 
brain,  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  there  are  phrenological 
organs,  or  are  there  more?*'  I  will  simply  observe,  that,  to 
my  knowledge,  no  such  nerves  have  been  discovered  ]  yet, 
for  all  that,  they  may  exist.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  ma- 
terial point,  for  we  never  rely  upon  the  dissection  of  an  or- 
gan for  the  discovery,  or  even  the  proof  of  its  functions.  I 
shall  thorefore  discuss  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  no  farthei 
than  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  in  replying  to  the  objections 
that  may  be  iairly  brought  against  phrenology  upon  this 
ground.  Yours.  &c.  O.  S.  FOWLEH. 

'*  Mr.  F.  is  more  wilting  to  nve  up  the  consideration  ct  the  anato* 
By  of  the  brain,  than  I  am.    As  our  readers  are  praUicsl  oeAi  Ikqf 
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I  wn  easily  learn  what  has  been  observed  by  practical  anatomists*    If 

there  is  any  theory  in  con$ddering  the  subject,  it  is  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
F.,  who  ar^aes  that  the  fact  of  none  of  the  nerves  of  the  difierent  or- 
•  gjans  having,  to  his  knowledge,  been  discovered,  is  no  proof  that  such 

I         ^  nerves  do  not  exist.    Now,  when  ad  aibrmaiive  is  stated,  it  must  be 
I  proved  by  factSf  otherwise  it  is  only  a  theory.    It  is  notincumbeDt  on 

!  as  to  prove  that  such  nerves  do  not  exist— that  they  have  not  been 

'  lliscovered  is  sufficient  proof  of  that  fact.    We  all  know  that  the 

J  nerves  of  the  organs  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  &c.,  have  been 

I  discovered,  and  their  coarse  has  been  traced  to  various  portions  of^ 

I  the  bvain. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  nerves  have  been  discovered  of  the  organs 
!  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  &c. '  These  are  corporeal  organs.    Mr. 

I  P.  calls  all  the  organs,  as  laid  down  by  phrenology,  corporeal  organs. 

I  J^ow,  if  that  be  true,  why  have  not  nerves  been  discovered  leading 

-     from  elLch  organ  to  the  base  of  the  brain  %    Mr;  F.,  in  his  second 
number,  says— *  No  such  nerves  have,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  been 
'  discovered.'    Why  have  they  not  been  discovered  1  Would  not  such 

1  -a  discovery  prove  the  fundamental  principles  of  phrenology  better 

I  than  mere  conjecture  1    Are  the  nerves  so  small  as  not  to  be  discov- 

ered by  a  microscope  1    They  must  be  small  indeed,  for  Lyonet  has 
detected  not  less  than  four  thousand  and  sixty-one  nerves  in  the  mere 
larve  or  oaterpiUar  of  a  cossus,  or  insect  approaching  to  a  butterfly. 
-  ..  ri-  '=*VINDEX.» 

You  charge  me  with  a5Sttwt«.^theexisteDceof  the  nerves 
of  the  organs,  from  their  non-discovery — ^with  arguing  on  that 
assumption,  and  with  calling  on  you  to  disprove  it.  Now,  sir, 
J  Deitirer  assume  nor  deny  their  existence,  nor  do  I  predicate 
afiy  argument  whatever  upon  it.  I .  simply  say,  that  the  point 
.is  not  material,  and  assign  the  reason.  Your  argument  is 
this:  no  such  nerves  have  heen  discovered;  therefore,  no 
such  nerves  exist — consequently,  phrenology  is  not  true. 
This  syllogism  lacks  foundation.  You  must  first  prove, 
that  these  nerves  are  a  sine  qua  nort—^ji  indispensable  requi- 
site to  the  truth  of  phrenology.  You  assume  this:  I  deny 
it.  Until  you  proveihis  point,  your  whole  argument  has  not 
the  weight  of  a  feather ;  for  it  is  an  essential  one.  Alter  you 
have  proved  it,  (which  you  will  find  a  very  difficult  task,) 
you  will  be  obliged  to  prove  that  the^non-diseovery  of  such 
organs,  establishes  their  non-existence  ;  which  you  certainly 
cannot  do.  They  may  exist,  and  yet  not  be  discov^erable ; 
'  not  from  their  smallness,  but  from  the  nature  of  their  substance 
iind  texture.  The  "  nerves  of  the  larve,"  which  you  mention, 
are  nerves  of  motion;  and,  as  the  function  of  these  nerves 
I  differs  jo  widely  from  the  function  of  the  nerves  of  the  organs, 

(on  supposition  that  such  nerves  exist,)  it  is  prima  facie  eyjr 
aeuce,  tliat  their  naturt  and  texture  as  widely  difier.    Theix 
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disqovery,  then,  may  be,  and  mig'ht  be  expeeUd  to  bo,  idl^ 
gether  impossible  by  human  instTumentality,  ilaasmach  aii 
their  function  is  so  subtle. 

You  plainly  intimate,  that  I  am  afraid  to  discuss  the  anat- 
omy of  the  brain — that  phrenology  is  lame  here— that  I  wi  A 
to  cover  this  lameness  under  the  plea  that  our  readers  will 
take  little  interest  in  the  discussion  of  its  theories.  In  thii^ 
sir,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  Do  I  not  state  that  I  am  ready 
••  to  answer  any  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  pbre- 
ftology  on  anatomical  principles?"  Why  then  charge  me 
with  being  "  more  willing  tp  give  up  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain  than  yourself?'*  No,  sir,  so  far  from  being  lame  here, 
phrenology  is  most  at  home  in  this  field,  and  perfectly  invulne- 
rable ;  and,  so  far  from  wishing  to  evade  this  point,  1  am  even 
anxious  to  take  it  up.  State  your  anatomical  objections,  then, 
and  see  if  I  leave  them  unanswered.  It  k  hot  ibr  me  to 
prove  that  anatomy  does  not  contradict  chrenology,  but  for 
you  to  prove  that  it  does.  When  yoij:  ao  this,  you  will  do 
what  no  man  has  yet  done.  But  I  mistake,  or  yours  will 
be  emphatically  a  Herculean  task,  if  you  undertake  to  point 
Out  any  discrepance  between  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
phrenology.  Almost  every  expert  anatomist  adopts  that 
mode  of  dissecting  the  brain  which  was  discovered  by  the 
discoverers  of  phrenology,  and  along  with  it  M^ical 
Schools  and  mdlical  authors  are  universally  adopting  the 
phrenological  anatomy  of  the  brain ;  and  the  best  dissec- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  those  that  proceed  upon  phrenological 
principles. 

I  was  recently  informed  by  I>r.  Monkur,  an  anatomical  dis- 
sector in  the  Washington  Medical  College  of  Maryland,  that 
phrenology  had  thrown  more  light  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  than  all  other  discoveries.  Horner,  a  standard  medi- 
cal author,  on  the  76th  page  of  his  anatomy,  says,  "Theirs 
(Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim's)  is  a  very  improved  and  simpli- 
fied method  of  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
nervous  system."  "  It  is  an  obvious  matter  of  fact,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  as  susceptible  of  demonstration  as  the  contents 
of  the  thorax."  The  whole  world  have  long  since  been  chal- 
lenged 40  show  the  least  contradiction  between  anatomy  and 
phrenology.  The  ablest  anatomists  of  Christendom  have  tri- 
ed it,  and  failed.  If  you  try  it,  sir,  yotfr  will  also  fail.  The 
"feet  is,  that  the  science  of  anatomy  is  founded  in  nature^^ 
phrenology  is  also  founded  in  nature;  and,  therc^fore^  tack 
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will  support  thedtber.  TJbift  is  evident  from  tfao  £ict,  that 
the  only  clear  and  rational  anatomy  of  the  brain,  is  that 
which  was  discovered  by  phrenologists,  by  means  0/ phrenol- 
ogy, and  along  with  U,  thereby  proving  that  they  are  both 
the  twin  sisters  of  truth  and  nature.  If,  then,  you  attempt  to 
dispf ove  phrenology  by  anatomy,  you  will  only  spit  in  the 
wind,  and,  of  course,  in- your  own  6ce. 

True,  you  say,  unfortunately  for  your  aTgumei\t,  "  It  is 
known  that  the  nerves  of  the  organs  of  seeing,  hearing,  smell- 
ing, &c.,  have  been  discovered,  and  that  their  course  nas  been 
traced  to.  various  pans  of  the  brain.*^  It  is  alse  kiK)wn  that 
these  nerves  haveoeen  traced  exclusively  (aih  I  not  right?) 
to  the  BASE  of  the  brain-*— the  very  part  allotted  by  phrenol- 
ogy to  those  functions  which  are  common  to  men  and  ani- 
mals. This  part  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  these  nerves,  is 
common  to  men  and  animalsi  The  base  of  the  brain,  .or 
that  part  to  which  these  nerves  have  been  traced,  is  the  same 
part  m  which  phrenology  has  discovered  the  organs  of  the 
animal  functions  in  man,  and  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
animal  brain.  The  organs  of  the  sentiments  peculiar  to 
man,  together  with  fhe  reasoning  organs,  are  chiefly  want* 
ing  in  the  animal  brain,  but  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  brain.  To  this  portion  of  the  human  brain,  none  of 
theneryes  of  the  animal  functions  have  been  traced.  This 
feet,  so  far  from  disproving  phrenology,  is  wholly  inexplicor 
hie  on  any  other  thlm  phrenological  principles,  and  goes  far 
to  establish  these  principles.  Unless  phrenology  is  true,  whv 
is  it  that  the  animal  portion  of  the  br.ain,  in  animals,  accord- 
ing, to  phrenology,  is  alone  developed  1  Unless  phrenology 
is  true,  why  is  it  that  the  nerves  of  the  animal  functions  ori- 
ginate in  the  animal  portion  of  the  brain  1  Unless  phrenol- 
ogy is  true,  why  is  it  that,  in  the  part  of  the  human  brain  al* 
lotted  by  phrenology  to  the  moral  and  reasoning  orfifans, 
where  such  nerves  are  not  only  not  necessary,  but  would  be 
out  of  place,  no «uch  nerves  are  to  be  found?     I  put  these 

?[uestions  home  to  you,  and  ask  how  they  can  be  satisfactori- 
y  answered)  only  bjr  admitting  ^hat  between  anatomy,  snir, 
phrenology  there. exists  a  striking t coincidence.  The  only 
statement,  then,  which  you  have  made  respecting  the  anat* 
tomy  of  the  brain,  bears  strongly,  if  not  conelusivtly 
against  you,  and  as  conclusively  in  fayout  of  phrenology* 
So  it  is  with  4neTy  anatomical  argiunent  whieh  aBU*pbteDO<* 


logical  aoatomisUf  have  yet  adduced,  or,  I  Testure  lo  sayr 
c«»  adduce. 

EXCEESCENCES. 

In  answer  to  your  third  question,  "  whether  the  scull  is 
not  liable  to  bony  excrescences  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
phrenological  organs/'  I  will  simply  remark,  that,  although 
the  scull  does  present  such  excrescences  sm  the  mastoid  pro- 
cesses, the  occipital  spine,  and,  perhaps,  some  others,  yet, 
since  we  know  their  location  and  their  usual  form,  and  since 
they  seldom  cover  the  whoU  of  any  organ,  an  expert  phrenol- 
ogist is  no  more  liable  to  mistake  these  for  pnrenological 
orffans,  than  an  equally  expert  physician  is  to  mistake  a  dis* 
ordered  stomach  for  an  affection  of  the  liver.  A  quack  may 
mistake  in  both  cases,  yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  mistaking 
in  either, 

REPLT  or  VINBBX. 

"  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  bony  excreseences  in  parts  of  the  scull, 
where  *  cautious.,'  *  firm./  '  hope/  and  '  ideal.,'  are  located.  In  some 
cases  there  were  cavities  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  as  broad 
as  any  phrenological  organ.  Yet  no  phrenologist,  however  ea^eri, 
could  have  discovered  that  they  were  mere  excrescences. 

VINDEX." 

In  common  with  most  other  anti-phrenologists,  you  carp 
a  great  deal  about  the  "  bony  excrescences"  just  as  though, 
because  the  Scull  is  liable  to  an  occasional  excrescence,  there 
could  be  no  truth  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  phrenolo- 
gy. Suppose  the  scull  were  whdly  covered  with  these  ex- 
crescences, the  phrenological  organs  might  exist,  and  perform 
their  functions,  just  as  well  with,  as  without,  them.  IC  then, 
your  argument  Were  stronger  by  a  hundred-fold  than  it  is,  it 
would  not  at  all  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  principles  of 
phrenology :  and  this  is  the  point  we  are  now  discussing. 
On  the  supposition  that  such  excrescences  were  numerous, 
they  would,  to  be  sure,  throw  in  the  way  of  correct  phre* 
nological  observations,  a  difficulty  proportionate  to  their 
sise  and  number :  and  this  is  the  most  your  argument  can 
claim. 

But,  80  figr  from  these  excrescences  being  numerous,  ex- 
cept the  regular  prcetsses,  which  are  well  known,  tcarcely 


um  ocoQtBon  an  aT€raget  upon  a  dossen  Wds,  orio  nearly  480 
orgai^a,  (there  being  38  organs  on  each  ^ide  of  the  head*) 
And  even  whenaoa  excrescence  does  pcevir,  it  is,  at  least,  ten  . 
chances  to  one,  if  it  ooyers  the  wJiole  of  one  organvbut  generally 
a  'part  oi several ;  and  a  hundred  more  chances  to  dbe,  if  its  ^ 
ihofpe  corresponds  exaclly  with  that  of  the  organs  covered,  and 
then  still  another  hundred,  if  it  is  just  as- large.  So  that  the 
necessary  chance  of  errour  is  as  one  to  45,000,00(X  And 
suppose  this  difficulty  to  be  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
my  estimate,  the  necessary  chance  for  mistaking  an  excres- 
cence for  an  organ,  is.  as  forty-five  thousand  to  one.  And 
even  then^  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  two  excrescences 
should  occur  on  precisely  opposite  sides  of  the  same  head,  so 
Ch^t  one  side  would  correct  the  other.  Why,  then,  should  I 
waste  words  on  so  diminntive  an  argument  ? 

The  same  general  remarks  w^ill  apply  to  the  "  cavities," 
only  we  must  allow  for  the  fact,  that  these  are  still  more  easi* 
ly  detected.  In  my  publick  examinations  in  this  city,  I  have 
detected  three 6avities,  occasioned  by  blows  upon  the  head ;  in 
New  York,  at  least,  two ;  in  Albanj^  and  Troy,  several ;  one 
in  Brattleboro^i  Vt. ;  and  a  number  in  other  places  :  and  in 
all  my  examinations,  I  know  of  but  one  mistake  occasioned 
by  cavities,  and  that  was  in  this  city ;  but  by  a  subsequent  ex- 
amination, the  errour  was  at  once  corrected.    , 

That  theale  excrescences  occasionally  throw  some  difficul- 
ty in  the  way,  especially  of  the  unpractised  phrenologist,  I 
Teadily  admit;  but  their  shape  is  so  irregular,  and  their 
knotty  appearance  differs  so  widely  from  the  regular  swell 
of  the  phrenological  organs,  that  the  phrenologist  must  be 
comparatively  a  tyro  in  observation,  whatever  he  may  be  in 
theory,  who  mistakes  the  one  for  th^  other.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  far  greater  in  theory  than  it  really  is  in  prac* 
tice,  especially  to  those  who  loot  at  it  through  the  magni- 
fying g'iss  of  prejudice.*— The  frontal  sinusesmiL  be  subse- 
quently considered. 

I  will  here  t;ake  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  couple  of  par- 
agraphs from  a  publick  discussion  which  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Munding,  01  that  city,         * 

"  Yott  affirm,  sir,  that  *  the  bumps  may  be  caused  as  well  , 
by  blows  from  without,  as  by  the  actual  shape  of  the  brain,' 
and  say  that  I  'never  make  Vim  difference  between  these  , 
two  kinds  of  protuberances.'     This  statement,  sir,  allow  me 
to  say,  18  entirely  erroneousi  fox  lean,  and ^, at  once  detect 
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the  difference.  At  the  Baptist  Church,  the  citizens  of  "W, 
heard  me  state  unhesitatingly,  that  a  certain  head  which  was 
examined,  had  sustained  a  severe  injury  from  a  Wow;  bimJ 
also  hearj^,  by  the  gentleman  examined,  a  confirmation  of  my 
decision.  '       ,  -     * 

"Besides,  sir,  you  perhaps  need  be  reminded, that  Wows 
upon  the  head  generally  produce  cavities  instead  of  bumps. 
By  what  mechanical  process  a  breaking  in  of  the  scuircauses 
a  ♦  bump,^  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  divine.  Blows  generally 
produce  ivregVLlar  cavities,  whilst  the  phrenologfical  organs 
are  regular  ^t^e^^s  of  a  given  shape,  and  alike  in  both  henw- 
spheres  of  the  brain ;  and  yet  you  say,  that  *  I  ascribe  to  ea^^h 
of  them  the  same  influence  upon  the  inind.'  This  statement 
of  yours,  in  common  with  many  others,  betrays  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  subject  of  debate.  And  yet  you  say,  that 
this  point  is  so  plain,  and  so  clear  against  ihe,  *that  it  Te- 
quires  no  farther  argument.' " 

MEMORY. 

You  ask,  sir,  "  whether  there  is  an  orgaii  for  each  Real- 
ty of  the  mind."  1  answer,  yes,,  so  far  as  these  faculties 
have,  as  yet,  been  discovered.  You  then  say,  as  **Mr.  F. 
admits,  that  there  is  an  organ  for  each  faculty  of  the  mind, 
will  he  state  where  the  faculty  of  »iekor^  is  located,  and 
what  name  phrenologists  have  given  to  it  ?^* 
'  Pray,  sir,  what  am  I  to  understand  by  the  faculty  of  mem- 
ory? I  deny  that  the  mental  phenomena  ealled  memory, 
are  performed,  by  a  sm^?g  faculty  of  the  mind.  There  are 
almost  as  many  different  kinds  of  memory  as  there  are  di^' 
ferent  minds,  and  these  kinds  of  memory  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  as  the  head  does  from  the  foot — as  much  as  rea- 
son does  from  feeling.  What,  then,  do  you  mean  by  the  term 
memory? — Men/iory  of  what  I'^-of  faces,  places,  iJeas,  sto- 
ries, friends,  enemies,  size,  words  l^ne^ory  of  what  t 
Just  describe  the  kind  of  memory  which  is  the  subject  of 
your  inquiry,  and  I  will  describe  its  location  and  its  name. 

Do  you  not  see,  sir,  that  you  have  put  your  question  too 
soon  1  You  should  have  first  demonstrated,  that  the  phenom- 
ena  of  memory  are  the  ptoduct  of  a  distinct  mental  faculty, 
>and  the7i  have  demanded  the  phrenological  name  and  loca*- 
tion  of  that  faculty. 

Memory  ifi'siniply  the  rem\niscBh«s  of  the  operstioiia 
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of  the  &cu1tie8.  One  fiiculty  has  to  do  with  words,  ui« 
other  with  ideas  and  principles,  a  third  with  facts,  &c. ; 
andjeach  fsicnliy  recollects  those  things  with  which  it 
has  to  do.  If,  then,  that  faculty  which  has  to  do  with  prin- 
ciples, (caus.,)  is  stronger  in  that  one  than  that  which  has  to 
lo  with  incidents,  (event.,)  he  will  remember  principles  as 
much  better  than  he  does  facts,  as  his  cans,  is  stronger  than 
his  event.;  and  so  of  every  other  faculty. 

I  repeat— describe  the  kind  of  memory  you  mean,  and  I 
will  pomt  out  to  you  its  local  habitation  and  its  name;  or 
bring  me  a  child,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  kinds  of  memory 
it  possesses,  and  where  the  different  kinds  are  located.  But 
ask  me,  "  where  (in  the  head)  the  faculty  of  memory  is  loca- 
ted,'' and  I  must  answer  you  as  the  yankee  answered  the 
:^ue8t]on,  where  he  was  born :  "  why,"  said  he,  *•  at  Barnstable 
Bay,  Cape  Cod,  and  all  along  shore."  Memory  oi  something 
M&  locatea,  at  least,  all  over  the  forehead.  Understand  me  to 
introduce  the  Yankee  answer,  not  because  I  wish  to  ridicule 
you,  or  your  question;  for  it  is  put  to  nie  daily,  and  is  proper 
enough — ^but  because  it  is  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  a  definite 
reply.  The  same  is  true  of  every  other  faculty  of  every 
other  system  of  mental  philosophy :  and  this  very  point 
shows  both  the  weakness  and  the  obscurity  of  all  other  sys- 
tems of  mental  philosophy,  and  the  inimitable  beauty,  clear- 
ness, and  simplicity  of  phrenology. 

Suppose,  for  example,  I  should  ffo  with  you  into  the  fam- 
ily with  which  you  are  most  familiar,  and  a^  you,  "  Has 
tliat  child  a  good  memory  ?"  You  answer,  "  yes — no  child 
has  a  better  one."  I  say  to  the  mother,  *'  Can  this  child  re* 
member  the  countenances  and  dress  of  those  that  he  saw  at 
church  ?"  **  No,  sir,  but  he  can  remember  the  whole  of  the 
se/mon."  I  ask  vou,  if  the  second  has  a  good  memory.  You 
fay.  *♦  no."  I  ask  the  mother,  if  she  cannot  recollect,  with  re- 
markab.e  accuracy,  the  faces  and  dress  of  those  she  saw  at 
meeting.  *•  Yes,"  says  the  mother,  **  but  she  cannot  recollect 
a  word  of  the  sermon."  Now,  sir,  you  were  both  right,  and 
also  wrong,  in  both  your  answers.  A  third  child  can  re* 
member  only  the  substawe  of  the  sermon :  a  fourth,  neither 
the  substance  of  the  sermon,  nor  the  words  of  which  it  wai 
composed,  nor  the  dress  of  those  that  were  there,  but  can  sinfi^» 
with  perfect  accuracy,  all  the  tunes  she  heard  there,  and  will, 
never  forget  them.  But,  if  you  ask  «€,  whether  this  or 
that  cbiA  baa  a  good  memory.  I  will  tell  you  in  tvtrjf  in* 
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iiance,  and  with  unerring  certainty, yitX  what  Wn<f  of  meiTio 
jj  the  child  possesses;  and  also  describe  every  other  striking 
fiiculty  of  the  child.  If,  instead  of  my  assertion,  you  wish 
ocular  demonstration,  choose  your  time,  place,  children, 
witnesses,  scribe,  &c.,  with  the  understanding  that  the  result 
is  to  be  published,  and  I  will  attend.  Let  the  true  character 
of  the  children  be  previously  written  out,  and  their  physiogno 
my  covered.  Invite  Dr.  Annas,  and  let  us  see  whetlier  pbre 
Eology  is  "the  hallucination  of  a  moon-struck  imagination/' 
or  whether  it  is  a  true  science.  Since  I  appeal  to  such  a  test, 
my  declaration  must  be  admitted  until  it  is  disproved. 

According  to  the  system,  that  one  faculty  has  to  do  with 
thoughts,  another  with  events,  another  with  colours,  and  so 
forth,  it  is  an  a  priori  inference,  that  that  faculty  ^hich  has 
to  do  with  thoughts,  should  remember  thoughts ;  that  that 
which  has  to  do  with  events,  should  remember  events,  and  so 
on.  But,  touching  this  point,  one  fact  is  better  than  a  thou» 
sand  syllogisms.  Therefore,  until  you  accept  my  challenge 
of  an  appeal  to  a  practical  test,  I  shall  drop  the  subject. 

Again,  you  argue  that,  "  If  phrenology  can  como  no 
nearer  a  man's  character  than  to  say,  he  is  either  avaririous 
or  a  thief,  the  system  is  of  no  value  at  all."  In  reply,  I  would 
ask,  what  is  an  avaricious  feeling  but  a  desire  for  property, 
and  what  is  a  thievish  disposition  but  a  desire  for  property  % 
The  one  is  a  desire  which  expresses  itself  in  one  manner, 
and  the  other, .the  same  desire,  expressed  in  another  manner  j 
but  the  two  can  hardly  be  considered  as  separate  affections 
of  the  mind.  Now,  phrenology  can  tell  how  strong  <t  roan's 
love  of  property  is:  and  is  this  of  no  value?  Phrenology 
goes  more  deeply  into  the  subject  than  to  look  at  mere  acts. 
It  goes  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  measures  the 
depth  and  strength  of  the  very  springs  of  human,  thought 
and  feeling.  It  discovers  and  analyzes  the  relative  strength 
and  ^\yer  l^[  ^Q  j^aculttes  th'.msehes — of  the  very  fountaiTM 
of  emotion  and  action.  This  is  the  peculiar  prerogative— the 
inimitable  excellence  and  beauty  of  phrenology. 

You  object  to  the  phenomena  of  the  "  phrenological  or- 
gans acting  m  companies,'*  as  if  it  were  a  defect  in  our  sys- 
tem. Who  walks  without  using,  at  the  same  time,  his  feel, 
legs,  toes,  eyes,  lungs,  and  even  hands — without  calling  into 
action  almost  every  organ  and  nerve  belonofing  to  the  body  % 
Innumerable  instances  might  be  adduced  of  a  like  character. 
Indeed,  we  perform  scarcely  an  act  of  our  lives  withoul  th 
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moperatioa  of  several  organs.     Is  it  strang^ei  then,  that  the 

Chrenologicid  organs  should  "  act  in  companies  V^  It  would 
e  strange*  fussing  strange,  and  contrary  to  the  wkoU 
unalogy  of  nature,  if  these  organs  did  not  "  act  in  C4>ni 
panies.'* 

On  the  supposition  that  this  seemingly  opposite  organs  sOt 
destruct.  and  benev.  are  equally  large,  you  ask,  which  will 
predominate  t  I  answer,  the  one  which  circUmstvices  excite 
the  most  for  the  time  being.  When  there  is  nothing  to  ex* 
site  the  former,  and  much  to  excite  the  latter,  kindness  is  the 
result ;  but,  when  injustice  or  personal  abuse  excites  destruct., 
severity,  and  sometimes  rage,  are  the  consequences.  Thus 
phrenology  alone  will  explain  the  character  of  those  who 
are  generally  kind,  obliging,  sympathetick,  &c.,  but  who, 
when  thoroughly  provoked,  are  terrihle-^VLre  truly  fiend* 
like,  and  entirely  beside  themselves.  It  is  thus  that  phre* 
oology,  and  phrenology  alone,  analyzes,  most  perfectly  and 
beautifully,  those  characteristicks  and  mental  phenomena 
which  can  be  explained  in.  no  oikef  «(ty— -which  no  othet 
system  of  mental  philosophy  can  reach. 

You  doubt  whether  I  can  "  describe  the  same  character 
hoice  alike.'*  Try  me.  I  propose  this  evening  to  examine, 
publickly,  a  number  of  heads.  I  give  you  the  privilege  of 
broducinsf  any  person  you  please,  whose  head  I  have  already 
examined,  and  of  allowing  him  to  say  before  the  audience^ 
whether  the  two  descriptions  of  character  agree.* 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  facts  stated  in.  the 
preceding  pages,  I  have  been  tested,  in  this  way,  hundreds 
of  times,  and  I  always  give  the  same  description  of  character^ 
the  second  time,  that  I  do  at  first,  and,  in  general,  nearly  the 
same  numbers.  While  reading  your  last,  a  gentleman 
(whose  name  I  can  give)  entered  my  oflice,  whom  I  had 
examined  three  weeks  previous.  I  gave  him  a  hew  chart; 
and,  on  dividing  the  sum  total  of  the  numbers  in  the  two 
charts,  by  the  total  dilTerence,  this  difference  was  only  as 
one  to  fifty.  A  gentleman  of  Baltimore  lost  his  chart,  and, 
after  giving  him  the  second,  he  declared,  in  the  presence  of 
a  distmguishcd  author  of  this  city,  that  every  number  of  the 


*  Atttio  neetftiir  niMttoned,  the  writer  was  thorouslity  tned,  both  with  and  with* 
out  his  eyes  covorec) ;  and  in  the  tiiindreds  of  organs  that  he  pronounced  upon, 
(here  was  no  material  difference  excetH  In  one  lostanee.  In  ever/  ease  but  tw«s 
ttm  Biseorthn  organs  wa«  described  alike)  wot  th«  aamt|  or  did  not  dUftiT  «Vit 
4rotwentijetlui  from  thai  previousl/  given. 
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ttc&nd  chart  agreed  with  every  number  of  the  firsts  with  but 
one  slight  exception.  The  difference  between  them  was  as 
1  to  125.  A  Mr.  S.  Smithi  merchant  in  Troy,  staked  the 
price  of  an  examination,  that  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  examinations,  would  be  as  one  to  eight.  It  Was 
as  1  to  85.  All  the  numbers,  except  five^  were  alike  in  both 
charts.  How  mu(^h  more  accurately  than  this,  is  surveyiii^ 
done  by  mqlhematical  instrumigpts  % 

Now,  allow  me  to  try  yowr  •*  expertness."  Take,  if  you 
please,  promiscuously  from  a  stream,  35  pebbles,  and  ^i'wb 
me,  by  the  senses  of  seeing  and  feeling,  their  relative  size, 
in  a  scale  of  numbers  from  1  to  20.  Do  the  same  onS  hour 
afterwards,  or  three  months  afterwards,  (as  was  the  case  in 
the  instance  you  cite  against  me,)  and  if  your  numbers  do 
not  differ  ten  times  as  much  as  mine  did,  I  will  acknowl* 
edge — not  that  phrenology  is  not  true,  but,  simply,  (and  this 
is  all  you  can  a^k,)  that  I  am  liot  ten  times  as  *Vexpert"  as 
you  are.  Will  you  try  it,  or,  without  trying  it,  acknowledge 
that  your  argument  is  weak,  nay,  puerile  ? 

As  the  mere  numbering  of  the  relative  size  of  the  organs 
is  no  necessary  part  of  phrenology,  I  may  ffive  two  descrip- 
tions of  character,  both  perfect,  and  precisely  alike,  and  yet 
not  put  down  precisely  the  same  numbers  in  both  cases.  *  It 
IB  much  easier  to  describe  the  character  than  to  transfer  these 
numbers  accurately  to  the  chart ;  yet  the  chart  is  very  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  as  jaearly  as  may  be,  the  result 
of  the  description  given. 

But  the  proper  question  at  issue,  is,  n^t  whether  my  skill 
in  judging  of  size  is  so  marvellously  great  that  I  can,  at  one 
time,  mark  off,  in  a  scale  of  from  1  to  20,  the  relative  size 
of  38  organs,  and  at  another  time,  or  at  four,  six,  or  ten  other 
times,  mark  off  the  relative  size  of  the  same  88  organs  with- 
out any  variation  in  any  of  the  numbers,  but  whether,  sole- 
ly by  the  application  of  phrenological  principles,  I  can,  at 
one  time,  accurately  describe  the  character  and  talents  of  dja 
individual^  and  at  another  time,  or  at  four,  six,  or  ten  other 
times,  solely  by  the  application  of  the  same  principles,  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  same  individual  with  equal  accw 
racy,  or  without  any  material  variation  from  the  first  de- 
scription given:  and  in  this  latter  form,  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  But  suppose  that  f 
9hould  sometimes  Vizr^  in  my  descriptions  of  the  same  char- 
acter.   Would  this  wholly  disprove  phrenology^  or  merely 
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prove,  that,  sa  a  practical  phreaologist,  I  am  cot  infallible^ 
but  sometimes  more  "  expert"  and  accurate  than  at  others  ? 


INCREASE  OF  THE  ORGANS  BY  EXERCISE. 

Agaia  you  ask,  "  Is  an  orgLH  increased  in  size  oy  con- 
stant activity,  and  can  that  increase  be  observed  by  an  exami- 
nation of  heads?'*  To  both  parts  of  this  question  I  answer 
m  the  affirmative ;  and  this  increase  can  be  measured  by  in- 
struments, or  seen  on  busts  taken  at  diflTerent  periods  of  life. 
And  this  theory  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  nature,  and  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  phys* 
ftiology. 

You  ask,  if  I  **  mean  that  the  mental  organs  are  corpo- 
real ?'*  The  brain  is  certainly  a  corporeal  organ.  Corpo- 
real means,  belonging  to  the  body.  The  brain  belongs  to 
the  body,  an4  is  therefore  a  corporeal  organ,  and,  of  course, 
governed  by  the  same  laws  of  increase  and  decrease  that 
govern  other  corporeal  organs.  It  is  also  the  mental  organ, 
or  th«  organ  of  the  mind.  You  say,  "  it  is  not  true  that  the 
violent  action  of  the  body,  increases. the  action  of  the  mind — 
and  that  exercise  does  not  increase,  nor  inactivity  diminish, 
.he  size  of  ,the  veins  and  arteries.''  I  say  it  is  true,  and  ap- 
peal both  to  the  personal  experience,  and  to  the  observation, 
of  every  reader,  whether,  when  his  body  is  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive, his  mind  is  not  proportionally  so;  and  whether,  when 
his  body  is  sluggish  or  drowsy,  his  mind  also  is  not  equally 
so;  and  w^hether  the  shaking  of  a  drowsy  child  does  not 
quicken  his  mental^  as  well  as  corporeal,  action  %  Never 
give  a  child  any  exercise,  and  see  how  fast  his  veins  and  ar- 
teries will  grow.  You  say,  '*  the  muscles  of  a  blacksmith's 
arm  are  first  hardened,  and  then  increased."  I  reply,  that 
the  two  processes  of  hardening  and  increasing,  are  simulta- 
neons.  You  say,  that  "  comparisons  drawn  from  material 
objects,  do  not  apply  to  the  ^material  mind."  I  answer, 
that  the  brain,  about  which  we  are  arguing,  is  just  as  much 
material  as  is  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  is  governed  by  the 
tame  laws,  one  of  which  is,  that  its  exercise  causes  its  in- 
crease. It  is  for  yow  to  prove  either  that  the  powerful  action 
if  the  mind  does  not  produce  a  corresponding  action  of  it$ 
corporeal  organ,  the  brain,  or  else  that  exercise,  while  it  in- 
reases  the  size  of  every,  other  orgaq  of  thebodv»  does  not 
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increase  the  size  of  the  brain.    All  analogy  is  jioiiit  hhalk 
against  you,  and  in  my  favour.  ^ 

You  say, ''  that  a  mental  organ  is  increased  in  size  by  consta/:t  ac- 
4vity,  and  that  this  increase  can  be  observed  by  ejian)ination,i^iiires 
to  ue  proved.  Assertion  alone  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle case  recorded  by  phrenol(^sts,  of  a  bead's  having  undergone  any 
ehange  so  as  to  prove  that  one  organ  has  increased  or  ditoiinished  in 
size,  compared  with  the  other  organs  in  the'  same  bead.  It  is  now 
fdrty  vears  since  Gall  first  anfolded  his  theory  to  the  world ;  and  if 
any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  relative  size  of  the  organs,  we 
should  have  been  informed  of  it  long  before  this.'' 

It  is  a  universai  principle  of  nature,  that  every  **  organ 
'  is  increased  in  size  by  constant  activity/'  and  the  increase 
of  the  brain  can  be  determined  just  as  well  as  that  of  any 
other  corporeal  organ.  If  '*  as$eriion  alone  is  not  sufo- 
cient,"  analogy  and  physiccU  demonstration  are  a/Z-sufficient. 
Your  *'  assertion  alone  is  not  sufficient"  against  such  erih 
dence.  It  has  been  observed  by  hatters,  that  literary  men 
generally  require  larger  hats  than  labouring  men,  even 
though  their  bodies  are  smaller.  The  reason  of  this  difier- 
encc  is  obvious.  By  exercising  their  intellects,  and  not  pro- 
portionally their  bodies,  educated  men,  of  necessity,  exercise 
their  brains,  and  thus  cause  them  to  grow  proportionally 
faster  than  their  bodies;  while  the  opposite  holds  trae  with 
regard  to  working  men :  and  without  a  variation  in  nature's 
laws,  the  fact  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Your  gratuitous  assertion,  that  "phrenologists  have  never 
recorded  a  case  of  a  single  organ's  having  increased  or  dimin- 
ished  in  size  when  compared  with  the  other  organs  in  the 
same  head,  although  they  have  had  the  observation  of  forty 
years,"  is  contradicted  by  facts.  While  lecturing  in  Boston, 
Ur.  Spurzheim  was  accustomed  to  exhibit  two  casts  of  the 
same  nead,  the  first  of  which  was  taken  when  the  individual 
was  of  mature  age,  but  before  he  had  devoted  much  attention 
to  a  mechanical  occupation ;  the  other,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, at  which  time  the  same  individual,  by  his  mechanical 
inventions  and  skill,  had  become  noted  throughout  Europe 
as  one  of  the  greatest  machinists  of  the  age. 

Deville  of  London,  has  a  multitude  of  casts,  several  of 
which  were  taken  from  the  same  head  at  different  periods  of 
life,  and  when  the  pursuits  of  these  individuals  required  the 
exercise  of  different  classes  of  faculties,  which  show  a  com 
parative  increase  of  the  Acuities  exercised,  and  a  decrease  of 
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\e  fiieulties  notexeroised.  A  gentleman  in  England  had  fn 
cast  of  his  head  taken  annually  for  five  successive  yearsr. 
Meanwhile  he  stimulated  some  of  the  phrenological  faculties, 
ani  avoided  exercising  others.  Every  successive  cast  show* 
ed.  an  increase  of  ihose  organs  that  were  exercised,  and  a  de- 
crease of  those  that  were  restrained.  The  first  and  last 
casts  differed  from  each  other  so  much,  that  they  would 
hardly  have  been  recognised  as  casts  of  the  same  head.  £ 
faau  this  fact  from  a  gentleman  (an  editor)  who  had  examin- 
ed the  busts  alluded  to.  Many  more  examples  might  be 
quoted ;  and  yet  you  ^ay,  that  "  phrenologists  have  never  re- 
cofvied  a  case  of  the  kind."  If  you  have  not  read  all  the 
pbienological  Works,  why  do  vou  make  this  assertion?  If 
y-ou  have,  why  misrepresent  them  in  this  manner  ?  This 
proves  that  you  know  comparatively  nothing  of  the  doctrines 
you  oppose.  Ignorance  of  this  subject  is,  however,  common 
o  all  anti-phrenologists. 

Several  instances,  both  of  increase  and  decrease,  have 
feUen  under  my  own  observation.  While  examining  the 
head  of  a  gentleman  in  Pkiladelpkia^  I  noticed  that  the  or- 
gans on  one  side  of  it,  were  larger  than  those  on  the  other. 
He  then  stated  that,  for  two  years,  that  side  of  the  head  oa 
which  the  organs  were  smaller,  had  not  perspired,  while  the 
other  had  perspired  vfery  freely.  This  proves  that  the  organs 
on  that  side  which  had  not  perspired;  had  not  been  active; 
and  that  those  of  the  other,  had  been.  It  follows,  then,  either 
that  the  smaller  organs  had  become  so  in  consequence  of 
their  inactivity,  or  else,  that  in  consequence  of  their  activity^ 
hB  larger  ones  had  outgrown  them.  Either  supposition 
proves  that  a  mental  organ  is  increased  by  constant  activity, 
and  decreased  by  inaction.  £)r.  Spurzheim  examined  the 
aead  of  a  distinguished  female,  wnoBe  life  had  be&k  chie^ 
y  occupied  with  books,  and  severe  applicatioGt  to  the  ab« 
stract  sciences.  Her  phrenological  organs  of  causal.,  corn- 
par.,  mirth.,  ideal.,  long.,  and  event.,  were  large,  and  her  ob- 
serving lorgans,  small.  In  order  to  exercise  a  new  class  of 
%cttlttes,  the  orgaiis  of  which  are  located  about  the  eye,  she 
was  advised  to  leave  her  abi^ract  studies,  and  take  up  bota- 
ny, mineralogy,  phrenology,  &c.  This  she  accordingly  did 
with  all  her  might,  and  in  three  months  there  was  a  percepti- 
ble increase  of  the  organs  thus  exercised. 

I  am  also  perfectly  certain,  that  since  I  commenced  the 
Oiactace  of  phrenology,  several  of  my  own  oxgeaxB  which 
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littve  thereby  been  Called  into  constant  activity,  have  verj 
perceptibly  increased,  while  others  that  are  now  exercised 
comparatiTely  less  than  before,  are  proportionally  Smaller. 
For  example ;  tbe  organ  of  size,  which,  when  I  commenced 
the  practice  of  phrenology,  I  observed  to*be  on  a  par  with 
the  other  perceptive  organs,  and  which,  since  that  fime,  has 
been  call^  into  almost  constant  activity,  now  protrudes  ha 
above  all  the  others  in  the  arch  of  the  eye. 

Upon  the  return  of  my  brother,  Ij.  N.  Fowler,  from  a 

Shrenological  tour  of  eighteen  months  in  the  west  and  south, 
uring  which  time  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  ia 
examining  heads,  which,  of  course,  required  the  equally  con* 
stant  exercise  of  his  organs  of  size,  individ.,  form,  focal., 
event.,  compar.,  and  lang.,  I  observed  that  these  organs,  es- 
pecially size,  compar.,  and  lang.,  had  very  much  increased. 

In  the  heads  of  sailors  who  have  long  followed  the  seas; 
the  organs  of  form,  weight,  and  local.,  are  generally  verf 
large.  Size  and  order  are  also  commpnly  found  very  large  j 
but  the  organ  of  weight,  in  particular,  is  so  uniformly  de* 
yeloped  to  a  very  great  extent,  that,  from  this  circumstance 
alone,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  form  and 
local.,  experienced  seafaring  men  can  generally  be  selected 
from  others.  In  men  of  this  description,  among  the  hundreds 
I  have  examined,  I  have  never  seen  one  instance  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  these  organs.  Now,  their  occupation  calls  these 
organs  into  almost  constant  exercise;  and  is  it  irrational  to 
suppose,  that  this  exercise  causes  in  them  this  much  larger 
development  of  these  organs  than  is  found  in  men  in  genera], 
who  exercise  them  less  ?  .       ' 

The  organ  of  amat.  is  very  small  in  children  ;  but  it  in^ 
creases  during  the  years  of  youth  and  manhood  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  strensfth  of  its  corresponding  passion ;  and 
diminishes  again  in  old  age.  - 1  have  observ^,  also,  that  this 
organ  is  much  larger  in  married,  than  in  unmarried,  per* 
sons. 

In  the  spring  of  1835, 1  visited  the  deaf  and  dumlra^lnm 
of  N.  Y.  city,  and,  to  say  tha*  the  organ  of  imitat,  as  devel- 
oped in  the  heads  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution,  was  twice 
as  large  as  it  is  usually  found,  would  by  no  means  come  up 
to  the  truth.  Such  a  development  of  this  organ  the  author 
had  never  seen  before ;  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary  is,  it 
was  very  large  in  all  the  pupils. 

To  the  question,  **  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  teach 
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llicse  uofortunate  beings,  who  can  neither  hear  nor  talk,  to 
communicate, their  ideas  and  feelings  with  u  readiaeaa  and 
facility  almost  equal  to  those  who  can  both  talk  and  hear  %^ 
Mr.  Gary,  one  of  the  instructors,  replied,  *'  We  teach  oar 
pupils  to  express  themselves  ia  those  gestures  and  action! 
which'are  the  ncUwr&l  offspring  of  their  feelings.'^  1  wit*, 
nessed  one  of  thei]^  debating  performances,  ia  which  the. one 
who  was  addressing  the  rest,  was  all  life  and  animation,  and 
made  use  of  the  most  natural  and  powerful  gesticulation,. 
See  them  at  their  meaJs,  or  at  their  spoifts,  and  all  their  com 
muntcations  consist  of  their  ideas  acted  oait  Mr.  Gary 
brought  one  forward,  who  was  noted  for  his  wonderful  power 
of  imitating  a  man  shooting  fowls.  Another  specimen  of 
imitative  power  at  all  to  be  compared  with  this,  or  another 
such  an  pfgan  of  imitat.  as  this  youth  possessed,  I  have  never 
seen. 

That  this  organ  and  its  corresponding  faculty  are  not  ia 
80  high  a  degree  innate^  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they 
are  so  much  larger  in  these  youth  than  in  others.  Hence, 
this  increase  of  the  organ  in  proportion  to  the  exercise  of  th« 
facult\%  and  this  extraordinary  power  of  tne  faculty,-  which 
corresponds  with  the  increased  size-of  the  organ,  bring  us  to 
the  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  reciprocal  increase  of  the  Pwot 
stands  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effeot. 

Again  ;  in  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  city  of  Ne\ir  - 
York,  the  manifestation  in  the  pupils,  of  much  smaller  or- 
gans of  the  perceptive  than  of  the  reflective  faculties,  is  so 
plain  as  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  super£cial  observer. 
Now,  wk]if  is  this?  Evidently  because,  ia  consequence  of, 
a  destitution  of  sight,  they  caanot  exercise  iheir  perceptive 
faculties,  and,  therefore,  these  remain  unincreased;  and,  on 
the  same  account,  the  reflective  receive  the  greater  exercise^ 
and,  consequently,  becoitie  uncommonly  large. . 

This  point,  then,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  a« 
established,  both  by  analogy,  and  by  physical  demonstra4iant 
namely,  that  the  exercise  of  particular  mental  facuitieSt 
causes  the  exercise^  and  consequent  enlargement,  of  corres^ 
ponding  portions  of  the  brain,  and,  of  course,  an  increase  of 
the  scull  above  them;  (see  p.  22-24  :)  so  that  the  strength 
of  particular  mental  faculties  can  be  determined  by  the  six4 
of  their  cerebral  organs,  and  the  size  of  these  organs  by  the 
ibrm  of  the  scull.  This  I  conceive  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
loast  explored,  but  one  of  the  most  important,  depanmenti  of 


thni  invaluable  science ;  and,  if  this  is  correct,  of  what  momeni* 
tf»«iinportance---of  wba(  ifnme9M«  utility,  a  knowledge  of  phre- 
nology might  be  to  parents  and  teachers.  They  might  cul* 
tivate  or  restrain — might  stimulate  or  allay,  such  organs  aa 
the  case  demanded,  and  thus  make  their  children  almost  anv 
thing  they  choose.  Not,  however,  that  the  nature  of  child-' 
ren  could  thus  be  changed ;  but  excesses  could  be  prevented, 
and  the  hand  of  the  parent  directed  to  the  identical  point  of 
excess  or  deficiency.  Yes,  sir,  phrenology  is  destined  to  bo 
of  greater  practical  utility  to  mankind  than  any — I  had  a! 
most  said,  than  every  other  science — greater  than  any  finite 
mind  can  imagine.  And  yet,  you  oppose  it !  But  you  aire 
pardonable^  for,  as  has  been -shown,  you  do  it  ignorantly. 
Yours,  Ac.  O.  S.  FOWLER. 

PHRENOLOGY  NOT  DEPENDENT  UPON 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


You  ask,  *•  Br  examining  the  cranium,  can  a  phrenoIo« 
gist  pronounce  decisively  whether  a  man  is  a  liar,  a  thief, 
or  a  murderer,  without  reference  to  physiognomy  ?     I  an 
0wer,  just  as  well  without  physiognomy  as  virith  it.     I  will  I 

alio  refer  you  to  the  certificates  given  by  the  keepers  of  most 
of  the  prisons  in  Europe,  which  affirm  that  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurz^im,  in  every  attempt,  classified  the  prisoners  with 
perfect  accuracy,  according  to  their  crimes.  I  w.i]l  also  ac- 
company you  to  any  prison  yon  please,  and  pronounce  cor- 
rectly upon  the  class  of  crimes  committed  by  given  individu- 
als, or  yield  the  argument.  The  subjoined  notes  are  select- 
ed, from  many  other  similar  cases,  as  in  point.* 


*  fVom  the  Pittaburg  Times. 
<*  We  attended  at  the  Penitentiary  diirinir  the  aAernoon  of  Friday,  sfong  wKh 
■ereral  gentlemen,  to  tee  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler  examine  the  heads  of  the  conTieta^ 
This  gentleman  has  been  delWering  lectures,  *r.,  at  the  Hall  of  the  YoiniK  Men'a 
flociety,  and  the  purpose  of  the  tjsit  was  to  test  his  phrenoicgiral  skill.  He  passed 
tfinMigh  the  ordeal  in  >  manner  calcnlated  to  demonstrate,  not  only  the  aiiihentt> 
dty  of  the  seieDcei  Iratalso  the  fairness  of  bis  own  cidmsto  an  accfiBintance  wiib 


"In  iM)  in&foRce  dW  he  seem  to  err,  either  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  oifenca 
in  qrrestion,  or  h)  the  particalar  details  of  character  which  he  generally  stated  mW 
imtely.  The  dispositions  of  some  of  the  convicts  were  pronounced  as  equivocal : 
thus— one  was  said  to  be  liable  to  commit  rafie,  or  murder,  or  possibly  theft.  Tha 
eonviction  had  been  for  rape.  An«>ther  was  stated  to  be  prone  tt>  niurder—or  to 
commit  destruciioo  In  some  way.  I'he  tonviciinn  had  been  for  house  burning. 
Hie  uncommon  mechanical  powers  and  high  intellectual  cast  of  another,  wer« 
VaB  indicated.    The  case  of  ,  who  mhbed  Mr.  Cook,  was  well  slated.  T?i« 

thieves,  who  were  numeroiu,  were  generally  desiinated  very  explicitly.    The  hoy 
Bisiet  waa  vepreaented  m  b«ii«  not  patticuiarly  pirone  lo  eiinuaalUy,  eaeept  Imk 
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You  aay,  "that  Gall  could  easily  determine  that  ^eraom 
were  rogues  when  he  saw  them  in  prison."  True;  but  he 
could  not  thereby  determiiic  the  cl^ss  of  their  crimes^-* 
whether  they  were  sent  there  for  dealing,  for  assault  and  bat 
terv>  or  for  murder^  &c. ;  and  this  is  what  Dr.  Gall  did. 

Vou  also  intimate,  that  phrenoiogists  determine  charactei 
by  the  physiognomy^  Surely,  sir,  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  feict,  that,  from  the  time  I  first  came  to  Baltimore,  ti> 
this  day,  I  have  challenged  disbelievers  to  cover  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  subject  I  have,  likewise,  in  this  city,  and 
elsewhere,  repeatedly  examined  subjects  before  large  audi- 
ences with  my  own  eyes  blindfolded;  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  subjects  themselves,  and  of  all  who  knew 
them,  there  was  a  perfect  coincidence  between  my  descrip 
tions  of  the  character,  and  the  character  itself. 

Among  many  others,  I  re-examined,  blindrblded,  before 
the  Baltimore  Lyceum,  the  head  of  the  editor  of  the  Chroni- 
cle. The  gentleman  then  stated  to  the  audience,  that  the 
description  corresponded,  oh  tvtry  point,  with  that  previous- 
ly given  before  an  audience  at  my  first  lecture.  The  first 
time  I  examined  the  gentleman,  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me;  and  the  second  time,  I  knew  not  whom  I  was  describ- 
ing. And  yet,  it  is  a  matter  of  publick  notoriety,  a  fact  sub- 
stantiated by  the  publick  testimony  of  Mr.  Barnes  himself, 
that  the  two  descriptions  agreed  in  every  respect,  both  with 
each  other,  and  with  his  true  character. 

After  the  lecture,  a  gentleman  produced  a  little  boy.  I 
said  he  was  a  thief — was  cunning,  deceitful,  lying,  haughty, 
stubborn,  proud,  ungovernable,  &c.  The  gentleman  said, 
•*yo;ir  description  is  perfectly  accurate.     Till  now  I  hav^ 


Be  would  bt)  liable  tt>  be  led  bj  othen  to  angr  aort  of  crime.  This  was  4he  well- 
known  case  of  man  slaughter,  committe  J  at  Wilkinsburghbyagangof  boys,  at  the 
Instigat ion  o f  certain  notorious  viTlains. 

"  IQ  tlie  evening  we  submitted  to  his  inspection  the  scull  of  a  very  remarkable 
cliaracfer.  a  most  devoted  boxer  and  blackguard.  He  returned  a  written  descrip- 
Hon  sin^lariv  correct;  remarking,  among  oiher  things,  that  *he  was  contiouatif 
ander  the  influence  of  a  queruilous,  barbarous  disposition/  4ce.  *lbe  slave  of  btf 
propensities ;  tovcd  quarreling  as  well  as  eating.*  " 

Prom  (hi  Frankfort  Argua. 

**  Mr.  Fowler,  who  ia  now  in  town,  visited  tiie  Penitentiary  on  Mcmdav  lant,  and 
examined  the  heads  of  some  fiOeen  or  twenty  of  the  convicta,  giving  his  upinioa 
Upon  their  prnpensUiea,  and  naming.^e  proljable  crimes  which  bro«i«lit  tb<>rii 
Oiere.  The  correctness  of  his  conclusions  was  generally  corroborated  by  the  ad* 
mission  of  the  subjects,  as  well  as  by  the  statements  of  the  keepers  thcuiMvivos^ 
who  were  acqaninted  with  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  convicted.'* 

Bee.  also,  a  description  of  my  visit  to  the  Moyamensing  prison  in  FhUadelbJiih 
•outauwd  in  Uifc  U.  8.  Qaaette  of  abooi  Uie  tenth  of  Sept.  ito 
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been  a  tceptick;  but  this  convinces  me  that  your  seiencer  is 
true.''  Thiis  you  perceive,  that  a  rogue  can  be  detebted  am 
well  in  a  church  as  in  a  prison. 

While  discussing  the  question  before  the  Baltimore  Ly- 
ceum, "  whether  phrenology  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the 
exact  sciences,'-'  after  bringing  forward  nearly  the  same  .ob- 
jections that  you  adduce,  and  in  nearly  the  same  style,  nij 
opponeut  wrote  out  the  character  of  a  Mr.  Wolf,  an  attorney, 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions.  These  questions  be  re- 
quired me  to  answer  before  the  audience,  by  an  examioation 
of  Mr.  W.'s  head ;  and  tbe  two  descriptions  agreed  ftrfect- 
ly^  except  that  he  said  Mr.  W.  had  no  imitation;  but  I. 
said  he  had  it  large.  A.  gentleman  who  had  been  intimate 
with  Mr.  W.  for  fifteen  years,  said  he  had  it  large.  An  ap;-, 
peal  w^as  then  made  to  Mr.  W.,  who  remarked,  that,  although 
he  was  no  mimick,  yet  he  could  draw,  sketch,  draught,  take 
profiles,  imitate  different  handwritings,  &c.,  w^ith  much  more 
than  ordinary  facility  and  accuracy.  But  I  did  not  say  he 
could  ffiintick  for  he  had  but  iittk  secret.,  which,  according 

to  phrenology,  is  almost  indispensable  in  mimickry.-: The 

cheering  was  tremendous,  and  the  Lyceum  decided,  not  only 
IImiI  phrenology  was  one  of  the  sciences,  but  that  it  w^as  one 
eiieii  of  the  exact  sciences. 

i  might  go  on  to  detail  thousands  of  cases  in  which  I  have 
net  only  corrected  the  opinions  of  individuals  in  regard  to 
•ttch  other,  but  even  concerning  themselves.  To  a  certain  gen- 
tleman in  this  city,  for  example,  I  gave  small  event,  and  large 
ideal.,  and  told  him  that  he  could  write  poetry.  He  said,  that 
though  he  loved  poetry,  he  had  no  talent  at  all  for  writing 
It  On  this  hint,  however,  he  tried  it;  and  his  effort  was 
completely  successful,  his  poem  being  well-filled  with  po- 
etick  fire.  He  remarked  that  this  was  his  first  efbrt,  but  a 
friend  of  hiis  youth  reminded  him,  that,  while  young,  he  had 
written  several  pieces,  which  were  copied  and  admired 
throughout  his  neighbourhood.  His  small  event,  had  let  the 
incident  slip  frop  his  memory. .  I  have  often  announced 
publickly,  and  here  again  repeat,  that  1  even  prefer  that  the 
physiognomy  of  the  subject  for  examination,  should  be  cover- 
ed; and  am  perfectly  willing  to  examine  even  with  my  own 
eyes  blindfolded.  In  as  much,  then,  as  I  challenge  you  to 
remove  all  fossibility  of  my  ascertaining  the  character  ex* 
cepi  by  the  application  of  phrenological  principles,  evea  if  I 


wtre  gvAAed.  by  the  physiognomy,  th&  argument  tbat  I  am« 
could  not  be  admitted.  , 

The  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  iotroducing  two  or  three 
other  p.(iragraphs  from  his  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Dr.  Muading. 

"  You  say,  that  the  *  first  point  which  particularly  strikes 
your  attention,  is,'  that  *  I  make  myself  a  fortuTte-teller,^ 
Now,  sir^  a  fortune-teller  has  to  do  mainly  with  eve7its,  and 
pretends  to  tell  what  has  been,  or  predict  what  will  be.  But, 
in  describing  character  phrenologically*  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  events  of  a  man's  life  any  farther  than  they  are 
dependent  upon  his  character.  .It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  I  often 
say  to  an  individual*  for  example,  in  whom  cautious,  is  small, 
combat,  large,  and  hope  very  large,  *you,  sir,  generally  have 
been,  and  generally  will  be,  unfortunate,  and  frequently  in 
difHculty ;'  and  to  another,  in  whom  cautious,  and  caus.  are 
large  or  very  large,  *you,  sir,  generally  have  been,  and 
generally  will  be»  successful  in  your  undertakings.'  In  do- 
ing this,  however,  I  pronounce  upon  the  fortune  of  the  indi- 
vidual only  as  it  is  the  result  of  his  chara^cter. 

"  But  who  does  not,  more  or  less,  judge  of  the  character 
and  talents  of  individuals  by  their  physiognomy  ? — (and  in ' 
the  practice  of  physiognomy,  is  generally  included  the/org- 
head  of  an  individual;  and,  thus  far,  it  is  phrenology.)  In 
pronouncing  upon  character  physiognomically,  then,  the 
same  kind  of  process  is  involved  as  that  employed  in  judging 
phrenologically,  with  the'  difference  only,  that  the  physiog- 
nomist judges  by  looking  at  the  face,  the  phrenologist,  by 
looking  at  the  whole  head ;  therefore,  if  the  latter  is  a  for- 
tune-teller, so  is  the  former — so  are  all  mankind,  in  short, 
for  ail  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  practice  of  physiog- 
nomy. 

"  You  infer  that  if  phrenology  is  true,  some  of  tne  organs 
might  be  destroyed,  and  the  others  go  on  to  perform  their 
functions  without  interruption.  You  are  right :  the  fact  is 
just  as  you  infer  it  must  be,  on  the  supposition  that  phrenol- 
ogy is  true. 

"  But  I  must  not  leave  unanswered  your  argument,  that,  if 
phrenology  is  true,  the  organ  of  tune  and  the  acoustick  • 
nerve  must  be  in  contact.  Yon  assume  that  the  ear  is  the 
crean  of  musick.  This,  your  6rst  premise  of  the  argument, 
I  deny :  for  if  the  ear , were  the  organ  of  musick,  the  perfec- 
tion of  one's  musical  talent  would  be  in  proportion  to  ^his 
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power  of  heariiig.  Bat,  how  oftea  do  we  see  thtiec^  wkoM 
faculty  of  hearing  is  perfectly  good,  but  who  cannot  distin- 
guish one  tune,  or  even  one  note,  from  another  1  I  can  hear 
very  well,  but  can  learn  a  tune  only  by  dint  of  persevering 
efibrt,  and  then  only  mechanically,  while  a  brother  of  mine, 
who  is  partially  deaf,  can  leamr  a  tnne  much  quicker,  and 
sing  it  much  better,  than  I  can.  Your  first  premise,  then, 
being  incorrect,  the  wht>Ie  argument  falls.  This  much  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  musical  faculty  does  not  depend 
upon  the  power  of  hearing:  and,  since  this  power  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind,  it  must,  consequently,  require  t];ie  exer- 
cise of  some  cerebral  organ.     (See  p.  181  and  217.) 

**  The  various  passions  of  love,  anger,  reflection,  shame, 
&c.,  exhibit  themselves  through  the  eye ;  and  yet,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  are  performed  by  the  optick  nerve.  Doubt- 
less there  is  some  connexion  between  those  parts  of  the  brain 
by  means  of  which  these  various  passions  are  performed  and 
the  optick  nerve,  and  also  between  the  organ  of  tune  and  the 
acou stick  nerve,  just  as  there  is  between  the  stomach  and  the 
brain ;  but  still  it  does  not  follow,  that  this  connexion  ehould 
be  susceptible  of  anatomical  demonstration,  any  more  in 
the  case  of  tune,  than  in  that  of  the  others  mentioned,  and 
in  that  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases,  which  might  easily  be 
cited." 

LETTERS  TO  DR.  MAXWELL  McDOWALL. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  series  of  letters  address- 
ed to  Maxwell  McDowall,  M.  D,  of  Baltimore,  by  O.  S. 
Fowler.  This  same  Dr.  McDowall,  as  already  stated^  is, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  authors  of  Vindex.  The  writer  ^as 
omitted  one  important  objection  urged  by  Vindex,  namely, 
tnac  phrenology  lends  to  fatalism,  only  because  the  objection 
is  much  better  stated  by  Dr.  McDowall. 

Sir  :  In  the  May  number  of  the  Baltimore  Literary  and 
Religious  Magazine,  there  appeared  an  article  from  your 
pen,  designed  to  disprove,  and  calculated  to  injure,  the  sci- 
ence of  phrenology;  By  evidence  the  most  satis&ctory — the 
most  demonstrative,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  phrenology  is 
based  upon  the  broad  and  immutable  principles  of  nature, 
truth,  and  reason  ^  that  it  is  a  science  by  far  the  most  sublime 
and  useful  ever  discovered,  and  that  the  principles  of  human 
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natdre  and  mental  philosophy  which  it  derelops,  are  calcn* 
laled  to  elevate  the  character,  and  improve  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  condition  of  lAankind,  more  than  ai  the 
othCT  sciences  put  together-^more,  indeed,  than  can  well  ho 
imanrined.  As  a  man,  then,  as  a  philanthropist,  and  espe- 
tiaUy  as  a  Christian,  though  unaccustomed  to  pnhlick  dis- 
cussions, I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  any  obstacle  which  is  cal- 
culated to  arrest  the  progress  of  a.  science,  which,  from  the 
first,  has  been  struggling  even  for  its  existence,  and  which, 
though  opposed  at  every  step  of  its  triumphant  progress  by 
an  unparalleled  amount  of  opposition,  of  ridicule,  and  mis- 
representation, from  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  tecfure-room, 
and,  in  short,  from  every  conceivable  source,  is  now  gaining 
strength  enough  to  bear  down  before  it  all  opposition.  To 
•ay  the  least,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  phrenology  should 
be  hedrd  in  reply,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  does  not 
Fpeak  through  a  more  able  apd  experienced  organ.  It 
is,  however,  hoped  that  the  comparative  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence of  the  author  may  be  more  than  compensated  by  tho 
«rength  of  his  cause;  for,  magna  est  Veritas, 

You  dwell  much,  sir,  upon  the  question  of  Dr.  Good  to  Dr. 
Spurzheim, "  Why  does  phrenology  assign  no  organjs  to  folly* 
absurdity,  wisdom,  hypocrisy,  gluttony,  sensuality,  mirth, 
melancholy,  &c.  V*  Really,  sir,  are  you  so  grossly  igno- 
rant, even  of  the  very  elements  of  the  science  you  attack,  as 
not  to  know  that  phrenology  classes  gluttony  under  the  per- 
verted exercise  of  aliment. ;  hypocrisy,  under  that  of  secret. ; 
sensuality,  under  that  of  amat.,  alim.ent.,  and  some  of  the  other 
propensities ;  melancholy,  under  that  of  cautious,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hope.;  mirth,  under  the  exercise  of  mirth. ;  wisdom, 
under  that  of  caus.  and  compar.;  and  folly  and  absurdity  un- 
der the  absence  of  these  organs?  And  have  you,  in  addition 
to  this  ignorance,  so  little  discrimination  as  not  to  perceive, 
even  intuitively,  that  folly  and  absurdity,  in  reality,  amount 
to  the  very  same- thing,  and,  instead  of  being  positive  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  are  mere  negative  qualities,  or  the  defi- 
ciency of  reason  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  glutton  is  a 
sensualist,  that  the  libertine  is  a  Sensualist,  and  the  drunkard, 
a  sensualist?  Now,  phrenrology  has  more  wisdom  than  to 
assign  different  kinds  of  sensuality  to  the  same  organ.  And 
yet,  this  is  the  ground  both  of  your  objection  ana  of  that  of 
the  great  Dr.  Good.  By  the  way,  when  Dr.  Good  penned 
Ifae  article  alluded  to,  he  was  almost  entirely  ignorant,  even 
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of  nhe  outlines  of  phrenology.  This  i^  erident,  not  only 
from  almost  every  sentpnce  of  hia  chapter  rpon  this  subject, 
btit  also  from  the  passage  you  quote.  He  did  not  even  knowr 
that  hypocrisy  was  one  of  the  manifestations  of  secret.— a 
fact  of  which  the  veriest  iyrQ  in  phrenology  alight  to  be 
nshamed  to  be  ignorant  But  you  also  commit  the  very 
same  errour.  Nor  is  this  the  only -instance  in  which  you 
betray  an  ignorance  of  phrenology  altogether  unpardouuble 
in  one  who  attempts  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  untrue. 

In  justice  to  phrenology,  I  must  here  reflect  somewhat 
severely  upbn  anti -phrenologists  generally,  not  exempting 
even  yourself  from  the  censure.  No  one  is  qualified  to  de- 
cide upon  the  truth  or  erroneousness  of  any  subject  what- 
ever, until  he  has  -examined,  in  person,  the  evidence  by 
which  it  claims  to  be  supported.  Now,  phrenology  profess- 
es to  be  demonstrated  solefy  by  facts.  It  affirms  that  a  cer- 
tain development  of  brain  is  always  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain manifestation  of  intellect  or  feeling,  and  that  these  man- 
ifestations are  uniform  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
Hence,  then,  no  person  is  qualified  to  form  any  decision  upon 
the  truth  of  phrenology,  until  he  has  examined  the  facts  in 
the  case  for  himself;  that  is,  until  he  has*  learned  both  the 
location  of  the  phrenological  organs,  and  their  analysis, 
I  have  already  exposed  your  ignorance  of  the  analysis  of  the 
organs.  And  you  even  misstate  their  number,  and,  of  course, 
can  know  very  little  of  their  location.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you, 
I  ask  the  world,  whether  it  is  right,  whether  it  is  philosophi- 
cal, whether  ft  is  acting  a  manly  part,  for  you  not  only  to 
condemn  phrenology  yourself,  but  also  pubUckly  to  attempt 
its  refutation,  whilst  you  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  both  of 
its  principles,  and  of  its  details.  But  you  are  not  alone. 
Hundreds  have  written  against  it  andniillions  are  now  con- 
demning it,  who  know  just  nothing  at  all  about  it — not  even 
enouorh  to  distinguish  it  from  fottune-telHng.  The  blind 
havo  led  the  blind  until  they  are  all  tumbled  together  into 
tho  ditch. 

By  your  quotation  from  Dr.  Charles  Bell,  you  would 
fain  make  the  world  believe  that  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
were  the  greatest  anatomical  ignoramuses  that  ever  lived. 
But,  sir,  your  efforts  are  too  late  in  the  day  to  fix.  this  im- 
pression upon  any  except  those  who  are  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  truth  in  this  matter.  The  fact  is,  and  is  becom- 
ing universally  admitted,  that  these  distinguished  literal j 
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eeniuees  have  thrown  more  light  upon  the  anatomy  of  the 
Grain,  and  of  the  nervous  system,  than  was  ever  before  shed 
upon  these  subjects — ^that  their  anatomical  discoveries,  and 
knowledge,  and  researches*  at  least,  equal,  if  they  do  not  far 
mrpassr  those  of' any  other  two  men  who  have  ever  lived. 
Fears  before  the  far-famed  discovery  of  Dr.  C.  Bell,relatmg 
o  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Spurzheim  suggested  to  the  world 
the  very  same  idea  which  constituted  that  discovery,  as 
probable.  Medical  schools  and  medical  authors  are  univer- 
sally adopting  the  phrenological  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  by  far  the  best  anatomical  dis- 
sections of  the  brain,  are  those  which  proceed  upon  phre- 
nological principles. 

.  So  far  from  disproving  phrenology,  anatomy  perfectly 
harmonizes  with  it,  and  even  lends  it  every  possible  support : 
and  this  shows  that  both  are  the  twin  sisters  .pf  truth  and 
nature.  Comparative  anatomy,  in  particular,  furnishes  ar 
guments  the  most  conclusive,  the  most  unanswerable,  in  sup- 
port of  phrenology.     (See  pp.  26  to  34.) 

You  are  also  at  fault,  sir,  for  attacking  phrenology  as  it 
toas  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  you  should  have  attacked 
'  it  as  it  is  tiow.  £very  new  science  has  its  weak  points. 
How  many  absurdities  clustered  around  chymistry  fifty,  or 
even  twenty,  years  ago,  around  astronomy  before  the  days 
of  Newton,  around  every  science  while  yet  in  its  infancj^  I 
Phrenology  has  but  just  burst  upon  our  world.  It  is  yet  in 
its  infancy — is  yet  wanting  that  perfect  beauty  and  symme- 
try, iind  that  analysis  which  time  alone  can  give  it.  Doubt- 
less much  more  remains  to  be  discovered  than  has  yet  been 
discovered.  Great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  to  phrenol- 
ogy even  as  it  now  is  ;  much  more  as  it  was  twenty  years, 
or  even  ten  years,  ago.  Tet,  instead  of  making  the  allow* 
ance  which  is  really  its  due,  you  do  not  even  give  it  all  th^ 
credit  which  belongs  to  it.     But  in  this  you  are  not  alone. 

You  say,  bottom  of  page  137,  "  carefully  remove  the  scull 
rom  any  given  number  of  human  heads,  and  there  will  be 
a  uniformity  of  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  several 
brains."  Of  course,  you  mean,  if  you  mean  any  thing,  that 
the  **  surfaces  of  any  given  number  of  brains,  are  uniform  I'* 
This  statement  I  deny  in  toto.  The  fact  is,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  regular  swell  of  the  external  table  of  the  scull, 
indicative  of  the  development  of  a  phrenological  organ,  there 
IB  also  a  correspouJiiig  depreSBion  of  the  internal  table^ 
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which  18  fiUed  up  with  braio,  exceivting,  always,  the  legiaUi 
of  the  810 OSes,  aod  the  mastoid  and  other  processes. 

I  will  accompany  you,  ox  aity  other  person,  to  any  collec- 
tioa  of  8i:uH8  you  please,  and  demonstrate  my  position,  or 
give  up  the  argument.  Scattering  exceptions  there  may  be ; 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  external  surface  of  the  braio  and 
of  the  scull  correspond  nearly  enough  for  all  phrenologi- 
cal purposes. 

It  is  true,  when  the  scull  is  remoyed,  as  the  brain  is  too 
•oft  to  retrjn  its  original  shape,  the  higher  portions  some- 
what flatten  down ;  so  that  we  must  determine  the  natural 
shape  of  the  brain  by  that  of  the  ioternal  surface  of  the 
sciilL  At  the  location  of  some  of  the  organs,  various  brains 
differ  in  size  more  than  an  inch.  Tet,  yon  say,  that  the 
**8arfiures  of  different  brains  are  uniform."  I  ask,  then,  what 
fijls  the  cavities  between  these  sculls  and  their  brains  ?  If  your 
statement  were  correct,  the  scull  of  Washington  must  have 
been  more  than  an  inch  thicker,  just  above  the  eyes,  than 
that  of  Fraoklio,  and  an  inch  thinner  in  the  upper  and  lat- 
eral part  of  the  jforehead.  Compare  these  two  foreheads — 
compere  any  two  heads  you  please,  and  if  there  is  any  agree- 
ment between  the  general  shape  of  the  bend  and  that  of  the 
brain,  your  argument,  so  i&r  from  dLspioving  phrenology,  is 
unanswerable  in  its  favour. 

You  assert,  sir,  that  anatomists  have  divided  the  brain  into 
three  sections,  assigning  (o  one  section  the  seat  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  to  another,  that  of  the  animal  senses ;  to  a  third,  that 
of  the  feelings  generally.  Pray,  sir,  how  does  this  difier 
from  the  phrenological  divisions,  except  that  the  former  con- 
sists of  three,  the  latter  of  thirty-five,  sections?  And  what- 
ever arguments  yoa  bring  against  the  phrenologiceU  divis- 
ions, I  will  bring,  mutatis  mutandis,  against  the  anatomictU 
divisions. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Tou  mention  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who,  by  the  frac- 
ture of  his  scull,  sustained  a  severe  injury  of  the  brain,  and 
a  considerable  loss  of  it,  and  yet,  you  gravely  assure  us,  that 
not  the  slightest  difierence  could  be  discovered  in  bis  mental 
power — that  "  there  was  no  change  whatever  in  his  capability 
for  acquiring  knowledge."  Now,  there  are  several  ways  of 
cc^onming  for  this  &ct    la  the  first  place,  this  loss  of  braiA 
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night  have  been  made  up.  Other  portions  of  tl|e  body,  the 
bones,  flesh,  &Cm  have  the  power,  after  parts  of  them  have  been 
removed,  of  reprodujction.  A  wouna  heals,  a  bone  or  Derve 
reunites,  &c.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  brain  possess  the 
game  power,  and  be  able  to  supply  portions  which  have  been 
lemoved  ?  ^And  since  analogy  is  on  my  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, it  belongs  to  you  either  to  admit  that  it  does,  or  else  to 
prove  that  it  does  not.  In  the  second  place,  on  the  suppo 
sitipn  that  phrenology  is  wholly  false,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  ifi  explain  this  phenomenon  upon  the  principles  of 
your  own  doctrine  of  the  unity  oi  the  brain  and  of  the  mental 
power?  According  to  your  theory,  an  inyixxY  oi  any  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  must  affect  it  as  a  whole,  and,  an  injuring 
of  the  brain  as  a  whole,  must  equally  impair  every  operation 
tf  the  mind.  And  yet,  by  your  own  admission,  all  the 
mental  powers,  in  the  case  you  cite,  remained  unimpaired. 
But,  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  phrenology,  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  perfectly  easy  and  ra- 
tional ;  for,  as. the  organs  are  double,  like  the  eyes,  ears,  &c., 
knd,  as  the  accident  occurred,  partly  upon  one  side  of  the 
forehead,  it  is  evident,  that,  while  one  or  more,  organs  upon 
that  side  of  the  head,  were  labouring  under  the  injury  caus- 
ed by  the  wound,  the  corresponding  organs  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  head,  being  uninjured,  performed  the  functions 
of  both  sets  of  organs,  just  as,  when  one  eye  is  injured,  see- 
ing IS  performed  by  the  other  eye.  This  fact,  then,  so  far 
from  militating  against  phrenology,  proves  it  to  be  incom 
parably  superiour  to  your  favourite  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  brain. 

You  also  adduce  cases  of  hydrocephalick  affection,  in  the 
first' of  which,  "the  brain  was  discovered  to  be  in  a  liquid 
state;  in  the  second,  the  whole  substance  was  watery,  and  so 
soft  that  it  would  hardly  bear  the  knife ;  and  in  the  third,  be- 
sides water  in  the  ventricles  and  an  efiusion  of  blood  upon 
the  tentorium,  there  seemed  to  be  a  total  change  of  the  con- 
«istence  and  colour  of  the  brain  throughout,  so  that  it  would 
neither  bear  handling  nor  cuuing,  the  parts  being  uncom- 
monly indistinct."  And  yet,  mirabik  dictu,  the  subjects 
could  think  and  feel  just  as  well  without  brains,  forsooth,  as 
with  them. 

These  cases,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  brain 
i$  not  the  orga^  of  the  mind;  for  "a  loss  of  a  part  of  tho 
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Drain,"  and  *'  a  total  change  of  its  consistency,  do  not,  in  dit 
slightest  degree,  affect  the  operations  of  the  mind  1" 

The  inevitable  conclusion,  then,  from  your  own  arga* 
ments  and  premises,  is,  that  the  mind  acts  wholly  and  entire- 
ly independent  of  the  brain — a  conclusion  directly  at  war 
with  a  fundamental  principle  of  every  existing  system  of 
intellectual,  and  natural,  and  medical  philosophy,  viz.,  that 
the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  But,  in  several  different 
places,  you  admit,  distinctly,  that  the  hrain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind ;  and  then  you  go  on  to  show  that  its  loss  and  dis- 
orgnnization  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  mind. 
Admirable  consistency  I  And  this  drives  you  to  take  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  horns  of  the  following  dilemma — ^you  most 
admit  either  that  your  argument  is  fallacious,  or  else  that  the 
mind  acts  independently  of  the  brain  ;  either  of  which  ad- 
missions contradicts  one  of  your  own  positions. 

But  how,  I  would  ask,  do  these  cases  affect  phrenology} 
I  maintain  that  they  do  not  even  totich  it  as  sttxii :  for,  if  the 
whole  mind  can  operate  by  means  of  the  whole  brain,  even 
though  it  be  hydrocephalick,  then,  surely,  one  faculty  of  the 
mind  can  operate  by  means  of  one  piart  of  it,  even  though 
It  be  hydrocephalick.  Why  do  you  not  argue  against  phrt- 
nology  as  such — phrenology  per  set 

.  FREE  AGENCY  AND  FATALISM. 

But  your  most  prominent  objection  to  phrenology  is,  that, 

"When  carried  oat  to  the  fall  extent  of  its  minoteness-of  detail, 
j^  renders  mankind  completely  passive  in  their  m'irai  character-* 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  free  agency  and  accountability  of  man,  and 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  But,  to  ray  mind,  it  is  passing  stranp^ 
that  a  portion  of  mankind  should  be  furnished  by  the  Creator,  with 
organs  for  the  cultivation  of  theft  and  m«r/er-~organs  which,  wbei 
extensively  developed,  produce  sach  an  irresistible  propensity  in  the 
individual,  to  the  commission  of  those  degrading  crimes,  that  he 
cannot  be  restrained  by  all  the  other  counteracting  organs.  The 
admission  of  such  a  doctrine,  is  calculated  to  throw  a  reflection  on 
the  HOLY  and  all- wise  God,  in  thas  rendering  it  physically  impossi- 
ble for  some  of  the  human  family  to  avoid  being  murderers,  and  rtk-^ 
bers^  and  thieves.  Dr.  Spurzheim  directly  avows  that  the  Creator 
has  sanctioned  the  perpetration  of  robbery  and  murder,  by  furnish- 
ing organs  and  propensities  for  the  commission  of  these  crimes." 

Wben  stated  in  form,  your  objection  amounts  to  this :  Tho 
leading  doctrine  of  phrenology  is,  that  moral  actions  and 
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moral  conduct  are  the  result  of,  or,  at  least,  conform  to,  ao«i 
agree  With,  the  physical  form  of  the  cranium.  This  con 
formity,>then,  must  he  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  e^ecf— 
necessary,  and  not  accidental .  Therefore,  eyery  moral  agen 
must  he  ruled  hy  this  relation*  and  has  no  power  to  deviate 
from  it,  which  amounts  to  a  full  denial  of  free  agency ;  and 
when  fully  illustrated,  the  objection  amounts  to  this :  Since 
God  creates  one  individual  with  those  organs  ver^  large 
whichi  ^hen  thus  developed,  manifest  themselves  m  steal- 
ing, lying,  quarreling,  fighting,  murder,  licentiousness,  or 
vice  of  any  kind,  such  individual  is  compelled^  by  these 
physical  organs  which  his  Creator  has  given  him,  to  commit 
these  crimes;  and,  since  he  cannot  help  himself,  nor  resist 
the  instinctive  operations  of  his  organs  any  more  than  he 
can  avoid  being  hungry  when  deprived  of  food,  or  sleepy 
when  deprived  of  rest,  or  seeing  objects  when  they  are  pre- 
E^ntedfto  his  organs  of  vision,  he  is,  therefore,  not  accounta- 
ble or  blameable,  and,  consequently,  not  punishable,  for  hit 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  since  God  creates  another  man 
with  a  large  development  of  the  organs  which  indicate  kind- 
ness, nobleness,  and  high  rororal  and  intellectual  qualities,  no 
thanks  to  him  that  he  is  kind,  virtuous,  just,  praiseworthy, 
intelligent,  &c.,  for,  he  is  obliged  to  be  so  by  his  physical 
organization,  over  which  he  can  exercise  no  control,  or 
govern  by  any  act  of  personal  volition.  A  blood-thirsty 
Nero,  or  a  Caligula,  and  a  philanthropick  Howard,  aret 
each  alike  virtuous  and  alike  vicious,  because  each  acts  in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  physical  development  of  his  men- 
tal organs ;  and,  as  God  created  and  designed  him  to  act. 
Another,  by  being  created  destitute  of  the  organs  of  ven., 
conscien.,  benev.,  &>c.,  in. consequence  of  this  natural  defect 
in  his  organization,  cannot  worship  his  God,  cannot  resist 
temptation,  or  exercise  gratitude  or  penitence,  cannot  deal 
justly  or  exercise  the  feeling  of  b^cievolence  or  of  mercy ;  and| 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  blamed,  much  less  punished,  for  not 
doing  what  he  is  physically  incapable  of  doing.  What  I 
the  infinitely  just  and  benevolent  Creator  to  give  a  man  na 
eyes,  and  then  punish  him  for  not  seeing^  or  to  give  him  an 
appetite  for  food,  and  then  punish  him  for  being  hungry  I 
To  admit  the  truth  of  phrenology,  therefore,  is  to  destroy  all 
free-agency,  and  all  power  of  voluntary  choice,  and,  with 
them,  all  moral  accountability,  all  virtue,  all  vies,  and,  con- 
iequently,  all  liability  to  rewards  or  punishments,  both  ia 
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this  life  and  in  another  state  of  existence ;  for  the  Cr^ 
determines  the  ph3'sical  organization  of  man,  and  this  det 
mines  their  whole  character,  and,  in  conjunction  with  < 
cumstances,  causes  them  -  to  feel  and  act  in  a  given  tp* 
Hence,  the  whole  doctrine  of  human  ag'ency  and  accoun 
bility  is  annihilated,  and  the  adorable  Oeity  is  made  the  i 
cessary  author  of  all  sin,  and  yet  this  same  JDeity  panisb 
innocent  and  helpless  man,  both  for  doing*  Tirhat  he  oblis 
him  to  do,  and  also  for  not  doing  what  he  has  given  bim  t 
power  to  perform. 

Inasmuch  as  this  objection  forms  the  great  gtin  of  the  oj 
position  to  phrenology — ^the  terrifick  scare-crow  which  ha 
frightened  many,  and  particularly  religious  people,  so  tha 
they  dare  not  even  look  at  the  arguments  and  fact$  in  tin 
case,  and  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  a  very  plausible  ob« 
jection,  and  one  which,  to  my  own  mind,  has  never  been  sa^ 
isfactorily  answered  by  other  phrenologists,  I  shai/  endea- 
vour to  reply  to  it  more  at  large  than  to  any  objections  h/fh- 
erto  noticed.  Permit  me,  then,  to  beg  your  careful  attention 
to  the  following  distinct  arguments. 

First,— That  certain  meio'dt  propgnsities  do  txifi* 
and  are  very  strong,  is  an  absolvtb  matter  or  fact— « 
fact  which  every  where  stares  every  observer  of  human  na* 
ture  full  in  the  face.     One  man  is  cruel  and  ferocioos,  sna 
another  mild  and  tender-hearted ;  one  is  talented,  and  anothef 
foolish ;  one  is  timid,  and  another  brave,  &c.     See  middle  of 
p.  315  and  316;  also,  description  of  the  lad  in  Lansmf 
burgh,  p.  261,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  benevolent  ginip» 
262:  see,  likewise,  description  of  the  young  lady,  p*  ^^ 
of  Mr.  Brown,  p.  298,  of  Franklin  Gibson,  p.  304,  of  fbe 
young  lady,  p.  310,  of  the  lad,  p.  311,  of  the  lad  described 
upon  p.  320;  of  Col.  Knapp,  Webster,  Clay,  Ac.  ' 

A  gentleman  recently  entered  my  office,  and  desired  tne 
to  tell  him  the  whole  truth.  At  the  close  of  the  exaro'O*'  i 
tion,  ho  remarked,  that  the  description  was  perfect,  onlytnw 
one  marked,  one  predominant,  trait  of  character  had  been 
omitted.  "  And  I  can  tell  you  what  that  is,  sir,*'  w*"  ^' 
"you  have  a  very  strong  propensity  to  steal."  "You  are 
right,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  "  yet  you  ancl  I  are  the  only  perso^ 
that  know  it.  Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to  rM.'^yf  ,i 
of  if,  the  propensity  still  exists,  and  is  well  nigh  irresistible. 

A  lad  wa«  recently  brought  aie»  whom  I  described  as  ^ 
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{)f  101  ttmp  of  wiclcedaess,  yet  talented.  His  rmcle  remarked,  that 

igillil  ne  had  never  seen  his  equal,  either  for  -depravity  or  talent, 
jjjjjiijj       In  Virginia,  the  foUoWing  statement  was  made  to  me  by 

1^1  a  responsible  gentleman,  concerning  a  young  lady  who  was 

.^^  Drought  up  in  .the  same  neighbourhood  with  himself.  "  This 

ju^ij,  younff  lady,"  he  said,  **  who  was  descended  from  one  of  the 

^p  first  fiimilies  in  the  state^  and  was  amply  provided  for,  when 

jjll  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  relative  in  Petetsburgh,  Va., 

*  ji  stole  a  family  gold  medal  from  off  the  neck  of  a  little  child, 
^  apd  pawned  it.     By  advertising,  the  owner  found  it,  and,  to 

,^  his  utter  astonishment  and  mortification,  learned  that  his 

g  own  niece  had  pawned  the  stolen  property.     Stung  to  the 

'j  ,  quick  to  think  that  his  family  should  be  thus  disgraced,  he 

|v.j  turned  her  out  of  his  house.     On  another  occasion,  she  was 

r'jij  strongly  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  gold  watch,  and,  a 

r*^  search-warrant  being  procured,  there  were  found  in  her  pos- 

Jji  session  silver  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  table-cloths,  towels, 

'^1  and  various  articles  of  clothing  which  were  recognised  as  be- 

J'  onging  to  others,  a  very  large  assortment  of  jewelry,  and 

''^  apparently  every. thing  upon  which  she  could  well  lay  her 

J  nands,  together  with  the  ffold  watch — all  of  which,  it  appear* 

*  ed  upon  evidence,  she  had  stolen!  It  also  appeared  that  she 
'^  aad  several  times  used  various  arts  to  decoy  individuals  into 
^i  ner  power,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  robbing  them.     She  was 

*  ccordingly  cast  out  of  respectable  society,  and,  at  last,  was 
jj  bund  keeping  an  oyster  establishment,  in  order  that  she  might 
^        he  more  successfully  prev  upon  her  customers. 

w  "With  deep  emotion,  her  brothers  begged  her,  for  their  ^ 

j-  akeS,  and  for  the  honour  of  their  family,  as  well  as  for  her 
5  own,  not  to  disgrace  herself  and  them.  They  told  her,  if 
J  he  wanted  money,  they  would  give  her  thousands,  rather 
'  han  suffer  the  honour  of  their  names  to  be  thus  tarnished. 
Yet  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  She  is  still  living  just  as  she  has 
'  Iways  lived — an  abandoned  tkiefV 

'  An  English  provincial  paper  tells  a  story  of  a  female, 

'  noving  in  the  upper  circles  of  society  at  Ramsgate,  and 

possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  who  vfnn  detected  in  the 

narket  of  that  town  pilfering  turnips  from  a  poor  person's 

all. 

Thousands  of  similar  cases  might  easily  be  stated  in  ad- 

lition,  exclusive  of  what  other  phrenologists  have  already 

ecorded — all  showing  certain  strong,  if  not  predominant 

ropensities  or  talents.    Instances  of  extraordinary  mechan 
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ieal  or  jpoetical  taste  or  talent,  of  strdog  and  .original  poweri 
of  thought,  and  of  the  various  other  marks  of  genius,  such 
as  were  possessed  hy  a  Benjamin  West,  a  Michael  Angeio, 
a  Webster,  a  Clay,  a  Bonaparte,  a*  Shakspeare,  &c.,  have 
occurred  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  and  are  equally  ap^ 
plicable  to  the  point  in  question.  Need  I,  then,  point  to  our. 
prisons,  or  to  our  criminal  courts — need  I  cite  the  number- 
less details  of  cold-blooded  murders,  of  revengeful  duels, 
and  of  daring  robberies,  which  blacken  almost  every  news- 
paper?— ^need  I  enumerate  the  ever-varying,  ever-multiplying 
crimes  of  mankind  in  confirmation  or  illustration  of  the  po- 
sition that  VICIOUS  PROPENSITIES  no  EXIST,  and  that  they 
are  very  strong  ;  for  where  is  the  individual,  who  is  nDt 
himself  an  illustration  of  it  ? — that  is,  who  does  not  himself 
possess  some  vicious  propensity,  some  *  easily-besetting  sin  f 

Virtuous  traits  of  character,  also,  which  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  argument,  are  found  likewise  to  exist,  and 
are  not  unfrequently  joined  wjth  very  vicious  propensities. 
As  well  might  one  attempt,  in  short,  to  deny  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  or  that  he  exists,  as  to  deny  the  existence 
both  of  virtuous  and  of  vicious  traits  of  character. 

So  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  tKen,  what  difference 
does  it  make,  whether  certain  vicious  propensities  are^  or  are 
not,  invariably  accompanied  by  certain  developments  of  the 
brainy  and  certain  virtuous  feelings  and  talents,  by  other  ce- 
rebral developments  ?  The  objection,  so  far  as  it  is  appli- 
cable at  all,  lies  only  against  ihe  propeyisities  themselves,  and 
not  against  their  physical  organs,  which,  phrenologically 
considered,  are  mere  physical  indications  of  them. 

Now,  sir,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  observation,  that 
certain  vicious  propensities  and  certain  virtuous  traits  of  char- 
acter, as  well  as  certain  talents,  do  exist,  and  are  also  very 
strong  and  frequently  predominant,  you  are,  in  reality, 
urging  this  objection^  not  against  tiie  existence  of  certain 
phrenological  organs  connected  with  these  manifestations  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  but  against  the  existence  of  these  mentai. 
manifestations  themselves — ^no^against  the  existence  of 
these  merely  accompanyinof  physical  signs  which  phrenolo- 
gy has  discovered,  but  agamst  the  existence  of  the  propek- 
8ITIE6  THEMSELVES — not  against  the  phrenological  explc^ 
nation  of  these  facts,  but  against  the  existence  of  facts  as 
THEY  ARE — agalnst  the  system  of  things  as  it  u— or,  in 
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ocker  words,  against ihegavemmeni  of  "  the  all-wisb  and 
HOLY  God." 

lQ{|8much,  then,  as  you  urge  your  objection  against  the 
existence  of  certain  inclinations  and  talents  of  the  mind,  and 
inasmuch  as  daily  observation,  if  not  persona/  experience; 
compels  you  to  admit  the  existence  of  these  things,  you  are 
obliged  to  admit  the  yery  thing  to.  which  you  object :  and 
since  you,  equally  with  myself,  admit  the  existence  of  that 
to  the  existence  of  which  you  object,  it  belongs  to  you  to  an- 
swer your  own  objection,  rather  than  to  me  to  answer  it  for 
you ;  for,  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  an  objection 
IS  fairly  answered  when  shown  to  lie  with  equal  weigfit 
against  what  the  objector  himself  admits.  You  cannot  but 
perceive  ihat  you  are  not  urging  this  objection  against  phre- 
nology as  suck,  but  against  what  is.  You  are  therefore 
chargeable  with  the  very  same  heresy  with  which  you  accuse 
phrenolog^r,  and,  consequently,  must  either  admit  that  your 
inference  is  unfounded,  or  else,  that  it  *'  reflects"  no  less 
against  the  creation  ^nd  government  of  the  "  all-wise  and 
holy  God,^^  than  it  does  against  phrenology. 

How  is  .phrenology  at  fault  for  merely  pointing  out  the 
indications  of  the  existence  of  certain  talents  and  propensi- 
ties, when  the  Almighty  himself  has  hung  out  these  signs 
for  the  guidance  .of  man? — ^foc  merely  declaring,  that  that 
exists  which  actually  does  exist?  If  phrenology  did  not 
show  that  one  man  possesses  a  remarkable  mechanical  tal- 
ent, another,  a  murderous  propensity,  another,  an  honest  or 
a  benevolent  disposition,  another,  a  high  endowment  of  in- 
tellect, &>c.,  it  would  not  correspond  with  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  trvfC. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed,  you,  sir,  are  a  believer,  not  only 
in  the  Bible,  but  also  in  the  general  features  of  the  Calvin- 
istick  creed.  If,  therefore,  your  argument  is  valid,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  believers  in  this,  or  a  kindred,  doctrine* 
you  are  the  very  last  who  can  consistently  assail  phrenolo* 
gy  upon  the  ground  of  your  argument,  but  you  ought  to  be 
the  first  to  hail  it  with  **  joy  unspeakable,"  as  a  scientifick 
confirmation  of  a  doctrine  which,  as  you  maintain,  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  salvation  as  breaLtb  is  to  our  corporeal  exist- 
ence ;  and  yet,  strange  inconsistency  I  ^ou  are  the  very  first 
to  attack,  and  the  most  violent  in  opposmg,. that  very  science 
which,  according  to  your  own  interpretation  of  it,  fully  con- 
inns  that  doctrine  which  lies  nearest  your  heart  •  YoUi 
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foraootli,  will  believe,  and  roost  KealouslymainUiifi  and  d^ 
fend,  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  and  fore-ordination 
as  the  foundation  and  the  essence  of  that  "faith  without 
which  no  man  can  be  saved,"  and  yet,  reject  phrenology,  be* 
cause  (according  to  your  interpretation)  it  teaches  precisely 
the  same  doctrine.  Admirable  consistency  I  What  freedom 
from  bigotry  and  prejudice  1  Believe  a  doctrine  which  yoo 
ftncy  that  you  find  in  the  Bible,  and  regard  it  as  the  philos- 
ophers' stone  in  religious  matters,  and  yet,  reject  phrenology 
as  a  most  horrid'and  blasphemous  thing,  because  it  teaches 
ikevery  samtdiocinvie  I  This  shows  how  sincerely  you  believe 
in  your  Calvinistick  creed,  and  how  much  common  sense 
you  exercise  in  reference  to  that  belief.  You,  and  all  others  of 
the  Calvinistick  creed,  are  bound,  then,  either  to  believe  in 
phrenology,  or  to  give  up  the  pole-star  of  your  religious  faith. 
Secondly, — It  is  self-evident  that  divine  agency  either 
does,  or  does  not^  ii\/luence  and  determine  human  actions—* 
that  it  either  is,  or  is  not,  concerned  in  bringing  about  events^ 
If  the  Deity  does  not^  in  any  way,  influence  the  conduct  0*" 
men,  surely,  he  has  no  hand  in  any  thing  that  takes  place 
in  the  world,  for  all  other  terrestrial  transactions  bear  co 
comparison  with  this  in  importance.  If,  then,  God  has  no 
agency  in  the  doings^of  men,  surely  he  has  ho  agency  in 
the  operations  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  does  not  rule. 
But  if  God  does  rule — if  divine  agency  is  efficient  in 
forming  human  character,  and  in  bringing  about  events, 
then  human  agency  cannot  be  efficient  in  bringing  about  the 
same :  or,  in  other  words,  just  so  far  as  divine  agency  forms 
human  character,  determines  human  conduct,  and  causes 
.events,  human  agency  does  not  do  it,  and  man  cannot  be  free 
an<^  accountable.  It  follows,  then,  that,  as  far  as  your  objection 
bears  against  phrenology,  it  aZ5(7  bears,  and  with  equal  forest 
against  the  Deity's  having  any  hand  in  any  thing  that  con*  1 

cems  the  character  arid  the  conduct  of  men.     Now,  as  re-  U 

Sirds  your  objection,  it  makes  not  the  least  difference  whe-         I 
er  the  Deity  forms  human  character,  and  determines  the  J 

conduct  of  men,  by  means  of  direct,  compulsory  force,  or  ^ 

by  phrenological  organs,  or  by  other  circumstances::  for  the  . 
objection  really  lied  against  the  Deity's  having  anyHtand  ai 
all,  either  in  forming  the  characters  of  men,  in  determining 
their  conduct,  or  in  bringing  about  any  event  whatever. 

What  I  then,  do  you,  Dr.  Mc  Do  wall,  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion,- really  undertake  to  maintain  that  the  God  who  Tulee 
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tDCfre,  hds  no  agency  in  determining  the  characters  of  men, 
^  and  in  the  management  of  human  affaifs?  and  thus,  hy  da» 
Hying. that  He  ^'^ts  any  hias  to  the  character  of  his  crea^ 
tures,  viritially  8eny  that  he  'hdes  f  If  you  answer  ihia 
question  in  the  affirmative,  then  he  consistent,  and  drop  your 
objection  at  once ;  if  in  the  negative,  you  are  justly  cnarge- 
able,  either  with  the  grossest  inconsistency,  or  with  downright 
atheism.  On^  of  these  two  answers,  howevenyou  must 
give;  and  wAicA,  I  leave  with  you  to  choose.  But,  if  you 
admit  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  personal  volition,  and 
moral  accountability,  (\v4iich  your  objection  necessarily  im- 
plies,) and  also  thatOod  is  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  urn- 
verse,  (which  you  must  do,  or  be  an  atheist,)  have  the  good- 
ness to  answer  your  own  objection  ;  for  I  urge  it  against 
what  you  admit  with  just  the  sartie  propriety,  And  upon  pre- 
cisely the  'same  grounds,  that  you  urge  it  against  phrenol- 
ogy: and  an  objection  is  ^Ivvays  considered  as  answered 
when  shown  to  lie  with  equar  weight  against  what  the  ob- 
jector himself  admits. 

To  what  has  been  said,  you  maj^  indeed,  reply ;  "But,  sir, 
you  do  not  answer  the  objection  by  throwing  it  back  into  my 
teeth — you  do  not  get  yourself  out  ef  the  snare  by  getting 
me  into  it."  True,  sir,  but  I  thefeby  shut  your  mouth.  First 
extricate  yourself  from  the  snare  you  have  laid,  and  you 
Will  thereby  release  me  from  it.  In  other  words,  first  answer 
your  own  objection  as  it  is  applicable  to  matters  of  fact,  and 
to  tiie  government  of  the  Deity,  and  you  will  thereby  answer 
it  as  applicable  to  phrenology :  and,  until  you  do  thus  answer 
il  co.isistency  requires  you  to  drop  it,  since,  by  urging  it  at 
tUl,  yi^iTurge  it,  not  against  phrenology  as  such,  but  against 
the  worksand  the  government  of  "  the  all-wise  and  holy  Gxjd,^* 
and  may  therefore  settle  your  own  difficulty  with  your  maker. 

Thus  far,  then,  I  have  virtually  admitted,  but  will  now 
endeavoL'r  to  answer,  the  objection. 

TifiRBLT,— It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  phrenology, 
that  the  si.re  of  the  organs  is  -increased  by  the  exercise  of  tha 
^corresponding  faculties.  See  bottom  of  p.  2  land  p.  22,  and 
the  chapter  on  **  the  increase  of  the  orffans  by  exercise,"  pa 
365  to  370,  The  organs  of  acquis.,  destruct.,  &c.,  are  onfy 
the  instruments  of  the  corresponding  propensities,  and  not 
ihepropensiti^,s  themselves,  nor  the  causes  %f  ibem]  andlheir 
develapment  iv;,  in  a  great  degree^  the  effect,  and  not  the 
eaitte^  of  the  ejcerciae  of  the  corresponding  passions.    Men 
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are  Bot  m1ZTdere^^  I^ars,  thieves^  fte.,  li^eeanse  they  hove  vef^ 
large  destriict,  secret.,  acqui^.,  &c,  but  they  iiave  large  a^ 
•truct,  secret,  al-qui'^.,  &c.(  because  they  Aze  murderers^  liarst 
ikieveSt  ^c.  True,  the  poiver  of  the  pro^^nsity,  the  aciivi' 
iy  being  considered,  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the*  organ, 
out  is  not  caused  by  it ;  andr  therefore,  the  whole  iesponsibili« 
ty  fails  back  upon  the  necessary  cause  of  theses  propensities 
llcnce,  very  large  drgans  of  acquis ,  destruct.,  &e.,  instead  of 
ironipellingf  or  even  ur^m^,  their  possessors  to  violence  and 
Iheft,  are  merely  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  these 
vicious  passions  are  exercised ;  and  the  size-  of  these  organs 
sbows  jonly  how  much  their  gaiky  possessor  has  chosen  to 
exercise  the  corresponding  propensities.  The  si2e  of  an 
organ,  theb,  not  only  does  not  cause  and  determine  tho 
strength  of  the  corresponding  propensity,  but  is  itself  caused 
and  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  passion. 

It  is  true,  indeed^  that  when  an  organ  is  very  large,  the 
corresponding  faculty  is  spontaneously  and  proportionally 
the  more  powerful,  and  sometimes  well  nigh  uncontrollable  ;- 
but  the  guilty  individual  liad  no  right  thus  to  indulge  the 
passion,  and  thereby  to  enlarge  the  organ.  -  In  this,  mainly^ 
consists  his  guilt.  'i\iQ. strength  of  the  depraved  propensities^ 
is,  in  a  great  degree,  proportionate  to  their  indulgence  or  euHi' 
i?a^iow;and,consequently,  the  ^i//of  an  individual  isalsopro* 
portiooate  to  the  same  indulgence:  that  is,  the  guilt  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  and  misapplicatioh  of  the  depraved  pro* 
pensities ;  and  these  depend  mainly  on  cultivation^  Are  the  de- 
sires of  the  libertine,  the  thief,  the  murderer,  Ac,  the  )ess  crimi* 
nal  because  they  have  been  stim  u  lated  and  indulged,  and  there* 
by  increased,  until  they  have  become  too  clamorous  tind  too 
powerful  to  be  controlled  ?  By  no  means ;  but  the  stronger 
these  depraved  desires*  the  greater  their  possessor's  guilt 
So  it  is  with  the  phrenological  organs.  They  are  seldom 
inordinately  laree,  unless  the  corresponding  meulties  have 
been  inorciinately  indulged;  and  this  indulgence  is  the 
clearest,  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  subject's  guilt  It 
follows,  then,  that  very  large  destruct.,  acquis.,  secret.,  amat, 
&c.,  so  far  fr^om  excusing  ihe  murderer,  the  thief,  the  hypo- 
crite, the  libertine,  &c.,  are  physical  vouchers  for  his  guilt 
Like  the  mark  put  upon  Cain,  they  tell  the  story  of  his  guilt. 

The  same  priociple,  reversed,  applies  to  small  orgnns. 
When  a  given  organ,  say  tha*  of  conscien.  or  ven.^  is  smail^ 
thia  deficiency  shows,  not  that  the  icKlividoal  eamot  be  jiyri 


IT  worsUp  his  J«aker^  bot,  simply,  that  he  has  not  h<eeii,  and 
done  so.  To  every  individual,  inore  or  1^^  of  every  facut^y 
and  org-ati  are  tsriginally  given ;  so  that,  by  reasonably  ex- 
ercising* what  conscien.  ani  ven.  he  has,  he  can  obtain 
more — by"**  cultivating  his  one  talent,"  he  can  increase  it  to 
live.  But  if  he  neglect  to  exercise  what  conscien.  and  ven. 
he  may  possess — ^if  he  *^  bury  his  talent  in  the  earth," 
**evea  what  he  has,  will  be  taken  from  him;"  and,  for  his 
guilty  misjmprovement  6f  the  one.  talent,  he  will  be  justly 
**  za/St  out  into,  outer  darkness." 

A  most  interesting  fact,  bearing  directly  upon  this  point, 
s,  that  in  the  heads  of  the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
children  which  I  have  observed,  the  organ  of  conscien.  is 
generally,  not  only  very  large,  but,  excepting  cautious.,  one 
of  the  largest  organs- in  the  whole  head,  whilst,  in  thei  sev- 
eral thousand  heads  of  men  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
obser^v<ation,  conscien.  has  been  found  decidedly  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  other  organs  in  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  num« 
ber,  and  is  frequently  f'^und  to  be  almost  wholly  wanting.  In 
well-educated  females,  it  is  generally  one  of  their  largest 
organs.  HLn  some  villages  and  religious  societies,  this  organ 
IS  found,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  very  large,  and  in 
others,  again,  where  conscientious  scruplesare  little  attended 
to,  it  is  found  to  be  &t  less  prominent,  or  even  quite  deficient. 
The  same  holds  true  among  those  who  pursue  different  call* 
hugs  aud  profissioDs;  and,  among  the  latter,  observation  has 
convinced  me,  that,  in  general,  those  who  have  long  prac» 
tisecl  law,  have  no  more  conscien.  than  they  need — very  lit- 
tle more,  indeed,  than  those  who  have  long  gambled  for  oflice 
at  the  fashionable  game  of  party  politicks,  whilst  combat,  is 
very  large. — The  chapter  on  the  increase  of  the  organs  by 
exercise,  presents  this  matter  in  its  true  light.  See  p.  365—370. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  when  one  has  ven.  large,  and 
another  has  it  small,  the  latter  cannot  worship  God  with 
all  the  fervour  and  the  heart-felt  devotion  of  the  former:  nor 
is  this  reqai'.eJ  of  him;  for,  "of  him  to  whom  much  is  giv- 
en, much  will  be  reqiiired."  But  more  upon  this  point,  ^re* 
sently. 

If  an  individual  wish  to  reduce  the  size  of  anv  giTen 
organ  or  organs,  let  him  cease  to  exercise  the  corresponding 
faculties,  and  it  will  be  done.  Let  the  sailor  or  the  blacksmith 
swing  up,  in  a  sling,  his  hand  or  1ms  arm,  which  he  has 
Vuule  large  and  strong  by  exerejjie,  and  it  will  boob  bccomo 
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smaller,  and  its  strength  will  be  ditninklied.  So,  if  oQft 
cease  to  exercise  a  given  organ  by  ceasing  to  exercise^ 
corresponding  faculty,  that  organ  will  become  smaller  siiA 
m  all  probability,  the  pressure  -of  the  atmosphere  up'^  t^ 
scull,  will  diminish  the  protuberance*— See  note'  to  p.  24',, 
and  also  p.  23.  For  farther  particulars  concerning  the  ia* 
crease  and  decrease  of  the  organs  by  exercise,  see  p.  365. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  one  is  culpable,  not  for  the  excess  or 
deficiency  of  his  phrenological  organs,  but  (or  the  excess  or 
the  deficiency  of  the  corresponding  propensities,  and,  conse- 
queotly,  for  me  over  indulgence  or  the  neglect  of  these  facul- 
ties. And  since  the  organs  grow  by  exercise,  and  are  the 
^ects,  rather  than  the  causes,  of  the  exercise  ef  their  corres- 
ponding faculties  and  propensities,  it  is  a  logical  induction  to 
mfer,  that  an  individual  is  no  more  guilty  for  having  depra- 
ved propensities  which  are  well  nigh  ungovernable,  and. 
with  them,  the  phrenological  organs  proportionally  developed, 
than  he  would  be  for  having  these  same  depraved  propensities 
without  the  corresponding  organs.  So  far  as  phrenology, 
per  se,  is  concerned,  he  is  left  just  as  free  to  act  toithout  organs 
as  with  them — as  free  to  cultivate  one  organ,  or  class  of  or- 
gans, as  another ;  and  perfectly  free  to  cultivate  any  organ  to 
any  desirable  extent.  What  greater  freedom  can  the  most 
strenuous  advocate  of  friee  moral  agency  and  human  account 
ability  desire,  than  that  which  declares  that  every  man,  in  c 
great  measure,  forms  his  own  character,  determines  his  own 
conduct,  and  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  giving^  to  a  greatei 
or  less  extent,  just  such  a  shape  to  his  head  as  he  chooses  t 
And  thus,  sir,  if  your  main  objection  has  not  been  fairly  consi* 
dered  and  fully  answered,  either  my  logical  acumen  or  my 
vanity  greatly  deceives  me. 

But,  perhaps,  to  all  this  you  will  object  in  language  simi- 
lar to  the  following :  **  Did  not  the  Creator  originally  im- 
part to  one  individual  a  large  endowment  of  some  faculties, 
and  a  small  endowment  of  others ;  and,  to  another,  the  oppo- 
site of  this,  so  that  the  exercise  of  the  respective  facul* 
ties  in  that  proportion  in  which  they  were  originally  given, 
ultimately  causes  one  to  possess  a  large  devolopment  of  the 
organ  of  benev.,  for  example,  and  a  small  development  of 
destruct,  and  another,. the  opposite  organization?  Did  not 
Grod  originally  impart  to  the  pirate  Gibbs,  for  instance,  a 
large  amount  of  the  fjtculties  of  destruct.  and  amat  ?  to  How* 
ard,  of  benevJ  to  Weobver,  of  caus.  and  oompir.  ?  so  timl 


9ich  became  what  he  wa3  in  character,  and  had  the  correa* 
pondeut  developinpnt  of  organs^  in  coasequenee  oTexercisiDff 
hefacuUies  ia  that  propoition  in  which  they  were  oriffituU' 
'p  distributed  ?  The  objectioa  is  thus  thrown  a  little  ^Lr- 
her  back,  but  is  not  yet  fully  met." 

How  much  more  of  the  faculties  of  destruct.  and  amat.  was 
originally  impartjed  to  Gibbs,  of  benev.  to  Howard,  of  caus. 
and  compar.  to  Webster,  &c.  than  is  given  to  ordinary  men. 
It  is  not  necessaxy.for  phrenology  to  decide,  in  as  much  as 
*i  does  not  proffes  to  expkm  the  origin  of  the  mental  &lcuI- 
lies,  but  their  manifestation  only. 

The  exigence  among  men  of  a  very  great  diversity  of 
character — a  diversity  which  embraces  every  observahle 
tAade  of  character,  and  variety  of  talents  and  disposition — la 
on  absolute  matter  of  fact.  Now,  this  diversity  must,  of  necea- 
iity,  be,  at  least,  in  part,  inherent  in  our  very  nature,  and  caused 
&y  the  original  impress  of  that  divine  hand  which  created  us, 
or  else  it  must  be  wholly  the  product  of  circumstances.  If 
vou  admit,  that,  in  the  creation  of  man,  God  makes  this  dif- 
ference, you  urge  your  objection,  in  reality,  against  the  works 
of  the  Deity,  rather  than  against  phrenology.  You  must, 
therefore,  settle  your  difficulty  with  your  Maker — as  a  phre- 
nologist, I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  .  But  if,  to  avoid  this 
difficulty^  you  contend  that  this  diversity  of  character  and  tal- 
ents is  the  product  of  circumstances,  in  admitting  that  the  Deity 
rules,  you  must,  of  course,  allow  that  these  circumstances  are^ 
at  least,  partially  under  his  control ;  so  that,  turn  it  whichever 
way  you  will,  you  must,  at  last,  admit,  that  this  difference 
among  men-this  endless  diversityof  character-is  the  product, 
at  least,  in  part,  of  divine  agency — ^that  either  in  the  original 
formation  of  the  faculties,  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances,— * 
oy  means  of  phrenological  qrgans,  or  in  some  other  way, 
God  gives  more  or  less  bias  to  the  human  character.  Hence, 
to  urge  this  objection  against  phrenology,  or  against  God's 
making  this  diflferenee  by  means  of,  or,  rather,  in  accordance 
with,  certain  developments  of  the  brain,  is  virtually  to  urge 
it  against  his  making  it  br/  any  means  whatsoever ;  that  ia, 
against  his  making  it  at  all;  which  is  nothing  less  than 
finding  fault  with  the  government  of  God.  Carry  up  your 
olrjection,  then,  boldly  and  impiously,  to  the  throne  of  the 
great  JeboTah,  and  enter  your  complaint  against  his  divine 
viU  and  government,  and  not  drag  it  in  against  phrenology^ 
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wbkh  has  no  move  to  do  with  it  than  it  ha»  with  GodPi 

eaasing  '*  one  star  to  differ  from  another  star  in  glory.'' 

Now,  if  this  diversity  of  character  were  wholly  the  pro- 
duct of  circumstances,  upon  the  principle  that  "  like  causef 
always  produce  like  effects,"  it  is  plain,  that  similar  circum* 
stances  would  always  produce  similar  characters,  and  oppo 
site  circumstances,  opposite  characters.  Yet  the  reverse  of 
this  is  very  often  true ;  for,  how  often  do  similar  circumstan 
ces  produce  directly  opposite  characters,  and  opposite  cir 
cumstances,  similar  characters  1  What  circumstances  made 
Patrick  Henry  so  splendid  an  orator  ?  Benjamin  West  so 
distinguished  a  painter  ?  Daniel  Webster  so  profound  a  rea- 
soncr?  Washington  Irving  so  finished  and  clasdcal  a  wai- 
ter ?  pr  George  Washington  unrivalled  as  a  general  ?  Why 
do  the  same  circumstances  often  have  directly  opposite  effects 
upon  different  individuals?  Evidently  because  their  natures 
80  widely  differ.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  this  diversity  of 
human  character,  is  caused,  in  part,  at  least,  by  divine  agen- 
cy, and  that  the  seeds  of  it  are,  in  a  measure,  innate.  So 
far  then  as  the  Deity  has  any  hand  at  all  in  causing  this  di 
versity  of  character  and  talents  which  are  found  to  exisi 
among  men,  whether-  it  is  effected  directly  by  a  compulsory, 
divine  agency,  through  the  force  of  circumstanceai,  or  by 
means  of  phrenological  organs — for,  as  regards  the  argu 
ment,  it  matters  not  which— so  far,  I  say,  as  the  Deity  canset 
this  diversity  of  character,  divine  agency  supersedes  and  li 
mits  human  agency.  So  far,  but  no  farther — -for  i/iis  reason 
and  for  no  other— does  your  objection  have  any  force  at  al! 
In  other  words,  just  so  far  as  God  rules,  and  determine 
human  character,  your  objection  has  weight,  but  no  fa/ 
ther.  By  urging  this  objection  against  phrenology,  then, 
you,  in  fact,  •* charge  God  foolishly,"  and  may  settle  yciur 
dispute  with  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe.  But  mark 
this  point  distinctly,  that  your  objection  lies  with^as  rjnch 
force  against  the  Deity's  making  this  difference  by  mer^ns  of 
any  other  circumstances,  as  it.  does  against  his  makir.g  it  by 
means  of  the  developments  of  the  brain.  The  feci  is,  that 
it  lies  against  the  Deity's  making  any  differ errCe  among 
men — against  his  giving  any  bias,  or  any  direction  what- 
ever,  to  human  character — against  his  having  any  infiue7m» 
mi  all  among  men-— or,  what  is  precisely  the  same  thing, 
against  his  ruling. 

But  suppose  that  the  Creator  should  cast  all  minds  in  tLo 
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ni.ie  HKHild,  and  allow  tto  difference  to  result  froni  circuonr 
stances,  but  dispose  ail  to  think  alike,  see  aiik«,  feel  alike, 
talk  alike,  and  act  alike,  and  w^kM,  a  ^monotonous  scene-* 
what  a  stagnant  sea  this  theaitre  of  human  life  would  bet  ^ 
Surely>  tha^  must  be  a  most  unenviable  world  which  pre- 
sents no  vancty  or  diversity  of  oursuits,  tastes,  taknts,  and 
character;  but^just  such  a  world  as  the  principleis  ef  your 
objection  carried  out,  would  form. 

That  there. should  be  an  original  difiference  among  men, 
is  perfectly  coincident^  with  the  whole  system  of  nature.  Do 
we  ever  see  any  two  faces^  or  even  features,  precisely  alike) 
Search  throughout  the  immense  herbage  of  the  fiela,  or  the* 
foliage  of  the  forest,  scan  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the 
*' starry  heavens,"  in  short,  pervade  all  nature,  and  can  you 
find  two  trees,  two  flowers,  two  lea  vest  two  stones,  or  even 
two  grains  of  sand  precisely  alike  t  Do  not  diversity  and 
variety  characterize  the  whole  of  God's  works?  Why,  then, 
should  man  form  an  exception?  His  diversified  features, 
talents,  inclinations,  passions,  feelings,  gifts,  and  graces, 
evince  an  original  and.a  constttirtional  difference,  as  well  as 
similarity.  As  well  might  one,  then,  pretend  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  universe,  as  of  this  difference  in  the  mental 
characters  and  capacities  of  men ;  and  as  well  might  he  pre- 
tend that  every  man  is  his  own  creator,  as  that  this  diversity 
of  mental  qualides  is  wholly  the  product  of  education  and 
circumstances. 

Now,  since  these  diversified  traits  of  character  and  aualt- 
ties  of  mind  are  'not  wholly  caused  by  the  personal  volition 
of  the  individual  in  whom  they  exist,  they  must  be  necessor 
ry^  and  can  be  neither  self-induced,  nor  wholly  avoided.  If 
you  please  to  call  this  fatalism,  be  it  so,  and  we  must  all  be 
chher  fatalists  or  atheists.  Phrenology'  aside,  how  can  you 
yourself  come  to  a  diflferent  conclusion?  And  will  you 
raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  fatalism  against  phrenology,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  teaches  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  be- 
cause it  does  not  explain  what  has  never  yet  be«n  explainedj 
namely,  how  human  and  divine  agency  are  consisftent  with 
each  other  ?  Even  Rtveldtion  itself,  while  it  states  ihefacty 
docs  npt  pretend  to  explain  it.  When  this  objection  is  urge* 
aga.*nst  the  Bible,  you  reply,  that  "secret  things  belong  to 
Gnd."  and  still  cling  to  the  doctrine ;  but  when  you  find  thit 
eelf-sanie  doctrine  in  phreiM»logy«  you  cry  ottt»  **&ta]innf  * 
••ittfitleJtyl" 
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Let  us  DOW  look  this  whole  qresdon  directly  m  the  fiice^ 
and  joiu  issue  with  it     Let  us  sirppose  that  a  mother  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  Tery  large  organ  of  cautious.,  and  but  a  small 
organ  of  pombat.,  whilst  her  husband  has  moderate  cautions., 
and  large  firm,  and  combat. :  let  both  be  suddeifly  awaked 
by  a  cry  of  fire,  and  instantly,  on  awaking,  find  themselves 
in  the  very  jaws  of  thedevouring  element.     The  frightened 
mother,  seizes  her  infant,  throws  it  out  of  a  third^tory  wia- 
clow,and  follows  it  herself,  and  thereby  kills  her  helpless  babe, 
and  loses  her  own  life,  whilst  the  cool  and  intrepid  husband, 
by  suddenly  summoning  to  his  aid  his  reason  and  his  courage, 
speedily,  but  safely,  descends  with  a  remaining  child  iir  his 
arms.  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  the  timid  mother  could 
no  more  avoid  being  distracted  by  fear,  than  she  could  help 
seeing  the  fire  which  was  blazing  fiercely  before  her,  or  ex- 
periencing excruciating  pain  when  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  it.     Her  actions  ivere  the  natural  and  the  unavoidable 
result  of  her  excited  cautious^    She  could,  therefore,  no 
more  avoid  or  prevent  her  fears,  and  her  consequent  rasb 
deeds,  than  she  could  avoid  bemg  hungry  when  deprived  of 
food,  or  thirsty  when  d?prived  of  drink,  smce  both  classes  of 
feelings,  when  thus  excited,  ar*'.  equally  spontaneous.     Her 
natural  timidity,  in  coiimon  wj»h  her  existence,  with  her  fac- 
ulties of  seeing,  heariig,  &c.,  might  have  been,  in  part,  ori- 
ginally derived  from  h  ;r  parent*,  and,  also,  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  their  telling  her  frightful  stories,  and  frequently 
punishing  her^  by  shut  ing  her  up  in  a  dark  plnce,  and  theQ 
causing  her  to  apprehe  id  something  dreadful,  &c. :  but  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  the  feeling,  m  this  case,  is  absolutely  un- 
avoidable. 

Again,  when  benev.  is  constitutionally  very  large,  and  also 
called  into  frequent  e^rcise,  a  benevolent  character  Is  the 
necessary  result.  In  like  manner,  when  combat  and  de- 
struct.  are  naturally  vary  stron^;^,  and  also  frequently  excited 
by  the  passionate  or  the  irritating  treatment  of  the  parent  or 
teacher,  the  necessary  consequence  will  be,  that  these  passions 
may  be  suddenly  excited  by  a  supposed  insult ;  arid  before  the 
individual  reflects  at  all,  he  clen'^hes  his  fist,  and  dw*als  out  ven- 
geance, if  not  death,  uf  on  theobjectof  hisvTath.  E  italthough 
the  deed  is  in volunta  r  y,  yet,  is  there  no  g%  ill  f  Most  certain- 
ly there  is.  In  what,  then,  does  it  consist  ?  Not  so  much  in  the 
deed  itself,  as  in  the  state  of  excited  feeling  in  which  it  origi* 
nattdi    A  love  of  ardent  spirits,  for  example,  is  frequently 
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•o  itrong  as  to  set  reason,  duty,  self-respect,  and  all  evil «on- 
sequences  at  defiance ;  nay,  as  to  be  irresistible.  Is,  then, 
the  wretched  subject  of  this  depraved,  but  resistless,  appetite, 
gniltyfer  indulging  it,  and  for  the  crimes  consequent  upon 
such  indulgence?  Unquestionably;  and  the  more  guilty 
the  stronger  the  passion,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  passion  is  self- 
induced.'  But,  on  the  supposition  that  his  parents,  in  part, 
cultivated  in  him  this  depraved  appetite,  ^Aey  are  culpable 
and  re.<ponsibie  for  just  'So  much  of  the  propensity,  and  of  this 
crimes  resulting  from  it,  as  they  caused. 

But  to  illustrate  this  last  point  still  farther,  let  us  suppose 
an  individual,  by  recklessly  sporting  in  the  river  above  the 
£i\h  of  Niagara,  to  be  drawn  unawares  into  the  resistless  cur- 
rent, aYid,  Tiolens  volens,  carried  do\^n  the  roaring  rapids,  and 
dashed  into  the  foaming  abyss  below:  is  he  therefore  guilty 
for  this  deed?  Certainly  he  is.  What  1  guilty,  when  he  could 
no  more  resist  the  mighty  current,  or  save  himself  from  the 
catastrophe,  than  he  could  chain  down  the  raging*  billows  of 
the  sea,  or  pluck  up  tlie  Andes  from  their  firm  foundation  ? 
To  be  sure  he  is.  But  wherein  lies  his  guilt?  Not  in  go- . 
ing  down  the  stream,  but  in  getting  into  it — not  in  being 
overcom'e  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  element,  but  in  tf:c- 
posing  himself  to  such  a  fate.  Had  his  parents  caused  his 
death  by  putting  him  into  a  frail  bark  whilst  he  was  yet  a 
child,  and  by  sertding  it  adrift,  /Aey,  of  course,  would  have 
been  answerable  for  his  fate :  then,  why  is  not  A«  guilty  for 
needlessly  and  rashly  exposing  himself  to  such  a  fate? 

The  inference  from  the  foregoing  premises,  is  this:  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  timid  mother  is  guilty  in  destroying  herself 
and  her  child,  rather  for  her  cultivated  timidity  of  dispo- 
sition,  than  for  the  act  of  throwing  her  child  and  herself  out 
of  the  window — that  the  benevolent  man  is  commendable, 
rather  on  account  of  his  general  benevolent  feelings  than  for 
any  particular  ac^s  of  benevolence — ^thatthe  revengeful  man 
is  culpable  mainly  for  the  inordinate  strength  of  his  revenge- 
ful propensity,  which  renders  him  so  liable  to  commit  acts 
of  violence  an4  outrage— 4hat  the  drunkard  is  responsible, 
not  for  having  aliment,  but  for  exercising  it  in  an  inordinate 
love  of  liquor,  &c. ; — and,  in  the  second  place,  that,  as  far  as 
these  several  states  of  mind,  or,  indeed,  any  state  of  mind 
which  manifests  itself  in  depraved  action,  are  either  volunta- 
'  ry,  or  self  induced^  or  capable  of  being  avoided  by  any  act 
of  personal  volition,  so  fitr  the  guilt  Mia  upon  the  ^er  of  the 
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sinful  deed ;  bat  that,  as  far  as  tfaey  are  broaghtiipcm  him  Jy 
necessity,  or  by  the  agency^  of  others,  so  far  these  agenU  are 
respoDsible  for  these  states  of  mind,  and  for  the  effecta  which 
they  produce.  It  is  further  eyident,  that,  by  creftting  us  with 
any  given  amount  of  the  organ  of  cautious.,  God  does  not 
thereby  make  us  so  timid  as  to  deprive  ua  of  reason ;  by 
giting  us  aliment,  in  any  given  degree,  be  doea  not  necessa- 
rily oblige  us  to  become  gluttons  or  drunkards ;  but  that  he 
m&de  man,  in  common  with  all  his  other  works,  perfect,  aod 
exalted  him  far  above  all  other  creatures  in  this  lower  world, 
and  yet,  he  caused  one  man  to  differ  from  another,  thereby 
qualifying  one  man  for  one  station  or  sphere  of  action,  and 
another  for  another  sphere.  ^  Hence,  so  far  from  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  wicked  actions  of  men,  the  Deity  baa'done 
all  that  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness,  aided  by  infinite 
power,  could  do,  to  guard  thein  against  committing  sin,  and 
to  make  them  holy,  and  thereby  happy.  As  a  phrenologist, 
then,  I  diMihctly  admit,  and  maintain,  these  two  propositions : 
first,  that  the  very  same  act  of  jcreative  power  which  calls 
man  into  existence,  also  gives  to  every  individual  a  constita- 
tional,  a  sui  generis,  character,  which  innate,  mental  quali- 
ties form  the  basis  of  aU  his  feelings,  capabilities,  actions, 
and  mental  operations,  and  that  this  creative  act  constitutes 
the  leading  agency  or  influence  which  the  Deity  exerts  over 
the  character  of  men ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  causes 
within  the  reach  of  human  agency — causes  within  the  reach 
of  parents,  of  teachers,  of  every  human  being  as  soon  as  he 
is  capable  of  exercising  moral  actions  and  moral  feelings, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  natural  characteristic ks  of  man, 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  all  the  feelings,  capabili- 
ties, actions,  and  mental  operations  of  every  member  of  the 
human  family,  and  that  the  product  of  this  influence  consti- 
tutes the  kuman  agency  ana  accountability  which  our  feel- 
ings assure  us  exist. 

Hence,  then,  according  to  phrenology,  divine  agency  and 
human  agency  both  co  operate  An  bringing  about  every 
transaction  and  every  mental  operation  of  every  individual 
of  the  human  race— <imn«  agency  in. creating  the  primary 
faculties  from  which  these  actions  originate,  and  in  aistribu- 
ting  them  in  certain  degrees,  and  human  agency  in  modify 
mg  these  innate  faculties,  and  in  directing  them  to  different 
objects,  according  as  education,  external  circumstances,  and 
personal  volition,  may  determine. 
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^  Now,  I  eontend,  that  thie  is  tbe  onlp  yiew  of  free  agency 

^  which  does  pot,. of  necessity,  involve  in  it  palpable absurdi* 

I  ly.     Unless- we  adopt  this,  or  a  similar,  view  0/  the  u7iio7i 

and  co'operalion  of  huiUAn  ana  divine  agency,  we  must- 

necessarily  subscribe  to  one  of  these  two  doctrines,  namely, 

either  that  all  tbe  motives,  feelings,  and  actions  of  men  are 

^  the  ofispring  exclusively  of  human  agency,  or  that  they  are 

J  tntirtlf  controlled  by  divine  agency ;  but  the  first  of  these 

doctrines,  as  already  ^own,  would  be  downright  atheism^ 

*'  and  the  last,  twak  fatalism.     Touching  your  objection,  then, 

■■  you  must  necessarily  choose  whether  you  will  be  an  atheist^ 

a  fatalist,  or  a  phrenologist. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  in  all  we  have  to  do 
[  with  physical  nature,  we  take  precisely  the  same  views  of 

-this  subject  ais  are  here  taken";  and  our  practice  accords  with 
them.     God  has  created  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  atrpos 
phere,  vapour,  heat,  ^c,  and  in  their  application  to  the  growth 
'  of  vegetation,  &c.,  he  varies  them.accordiog  to  certain  fixed 

laws.  So  far,  then,  divine  agency  causes  the  growth  of  the 
vegetable  creation  ;  and  yet,  in  regard  to  the  products  of  a 
given  piece  of  .ground,  it  is  often  left  for  human  agency  to 
decide,  at  least,  in  part,  what  they  shall  be — whether  it  shall 
bring  forth  wheat,  or  corn,  or  grass,  or  garden  vegetables ; 
and,  moreover,  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  their  growth 
shall  be  carried. 

This  view  of  free  agency  presented  by  phrenology,  then, 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  those  common-sense  notions  of 
tilling  the  earth  which  are  founded  upon  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  mankind.  Human  agency  greatly  modifies  the 
action  of  those  causes  which  quicken  vegetation,  by  making 
one  field  bring  forth  one  kind  of  produce,  and  an  adjoining 
field,  which  is  subject  to  the  same  divine  agency,  bring 
forth  substances  of  a  very  different  kind. 

How  this  subject  of  free  agency  has  appeared  to  you,  or 
toothers,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide]  but,  for  my  single 
•elf,  I  can  truly  say,  that  it  was  always  obscured  to  my  men- 
ial vision  by  an  impenetrably  dark  cloud  of  mist  in  which 
it  was  shrouded  by  the  theorizing  of  the  metepbysicians 
and  the  speculating  of  the  theologians,  tin  til  phrenology 
kindly  stepped  in  and  dispersed  this  cloud  by  the  influence 
o^  Its  lucid  rays:  and  if  phrenology  does  not  demonstrate 
the  precise  point  of  union  between  these  two  agencies,  it  does 
•I  leajBt,  show  that  si^cJh  a  union  is  bath  rational  and  necessary 
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FovBTHLT,— -Bat  the  fbllowii^  I  conceiTe  to  be  Am 
iD09t  coDclonve,  as  it  is  the  finals  reply  to  yonr  otjection. 
It  is  a  fttodaipeDtal  doctrine  in  phrenology,  that  efery  facs 

VI.TT  IS  ORIGIHALLT  OOOD,aod  that  THE  LEGITIMATE  EX* 
EECISB    OF    EYEET    FACULTY,    IS    TIRTUOVS.      The    plain 

inference  from  these  propositions,  is,  then,^  that  all  Tice  or 
sin  must  proceed,  either  from  the  excessive  exercise,  or  the 
ferver$io%  of  good  facalties.  To  inostrate  this  point,  let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  crime  of  mutder,  which  is,  doubt- 
less, the  worst  manifestation  of  depravity  that  human  nature 
presents.  Now,  when  analyzed,  the  Realty  of  destroct, 
from  which  this  crime  mainly  proceeds^  is  found  to  be  simply  - 
a  propensity  to  destroy  and  inflict  pain.  Bee  p.  82.  With- 
out such  a  faculty,  it  is  obvious,  that  man  could  not  maintain 
even  his  existence,  much  less  promote  his  comfort  and  hap 
piness,  in  this  world,  for  he  could  not  subdue  the  earth  and 
cultivate  it — he  could  not  destroy  those  noxious  plants,  ven-, 
omous  reptiles,  and  savage  beasts  which  would  successfully 
contend  for  dominion  with  him,  and,  at  once,  conquer  and 
exterminate  him.  Without  this  faculty,  he  could  not  punish 
the  guilty,  or  make  himself  feared  ;  but  would  be  so  tame 
and  powerless  as  to  be  trampled  upon  with  impunity,  and  be 
constantly  liable  to  suffering  and  death.  When,  therefore, 
the  faculty  of  desiruct.  is  directed  to  the  proper  and  legitimate 
objects  of  its  function — when  it  is  exercised  in  the  defence 
of  our  natural  rights — in  the  promotion  of  good  order,  ^nd 
the  protection  of  good  government — in  the  defence  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  power- 
ful, &c.,  its  exercise  is  not  only  necessary,  but  praiseworthy 
and  virtuous,  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  that  of  benev.  or  con- 
scien.,  or  any  other  faculty;  but  when  it  oversteps  these 
bounds,  and  breaks  forth  in  acts  of  violence,  cruelty,  rage, 
malice,  revenge,  murder,  &e.,  its  exercise  becomes  perverted^ 
and  is  most^odious  and  MT^u/.*  ^ 


'  Ono  of  the  strongeflit  arfmmcnts  of  Dr.  John  Maaon  Good  valnat  phrenolofy, 
it,  that,  *Mf  these  faculties  are  oriidnally  good,  the  more  powerful  therarethe  bet- 
ter :  whereas,  their  very  powerful  actions,  which,  accordinir  to  this  doetrinei 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  their  greatest  natural  perfection,  are  usually  found  to 
luanifeiit  themttelves  fn  depraved  wcxA  ticitnu  feehngs  and  condnct"  *rhe  ohjee* 
tlon  of  tho  learned  Doctor  is  not  without  foundation ;  for  phrenologists  have  given 
iiim  just  cause  to  lirtnc  it  forward,  by  having  turned  their  aftenti«in  motn/v  to  es^ 
treme  devrtopiuenta  of  the  organs  and  uunitestations  of  the  faculties,  and  by  haT* 
log  neglected  to  describe  their  medium  developments.  This  errour  they  bavni 
fUien  into  by  not  doing  what  many  And  £uiU  with  the  MdMn/or  dotng  vii.  jpn^^' 
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Bill  to  show  more  clearly,  that  the  propei;.  exercise  of  de- 
Btruct.  is  virtuous  and  commendable,  let  us  suppose  that  you 
hear  of  a  starving  family,  situated  in  the  midstof  a  deepand 
gloomy  forest,  which  forest  is  infested  with  gangs  of  robbers 
and  beasts  of  prey.  Your  benev.  prompts  you  to  relieve  the 
Q'istresses  of  this  family  by  carrying  theni  food;  but  you 
know  that,  .unless  you  go  well  armed,  the  undertaking  will 
be  hazardous  and  liable  to  failure*  nay,  that  your  life  will  be 
the  forfeit.  •  To  prevent  such  a  disaster,  therefore,  you  arm 
yourself,  if  you  pleaise,  with  a  sword.  Now,  be  your  sword, 
ever  so  sharp,  or  the  arm  that  wields  it, -ever  so  powerful, 
and  it  does  ^ot  follow,  that  ypU  are  necessarily  obliged  to 
.  thrust  it  into  every  man  you  may  chance  to  meet.  No : 
your  duty  is  to  let  your  sword  rest  in  its  scabbard,  until 
yourself  or  your  food  is  attacked,  and  then  the  longer,  the 
stronger,  and  the  sharper  your  sword,  and  the  more  vigor- 
ous and  powerful  the  arm  that  wields  it  in  slaying  those 
savage  beasts  or  barbarous'  men  that  would  interrupt  you  in 
the  exercise  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  the  better.  So 
Tv;ith  your  faculty  of  destruct,  for  be  it  ever  so  active  or  pow- 
erful, you  are  not  thereby  obliged  to  vent  the  malignant  man- 
ifestation of  it  upon  every  innocent  man  you  meet.  No ; 
but  let  it  remain  quiet,  until  the  cause  of  justice,  of  huma- 
nity, of  benevolence,  of  virtue,  demands  its  exercise,  and 
then  the  more  energetick  and  powerful  the  faculty,  the 
belter. 

In  fact,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  absolutely  de- 
mand that  the  violator  of  its  just  laws,  should  Jfee  punished ; 
but  punishment  to  the  guilty  cannot  be  awarded,  except' 
through  the  instrumentality  of  destruct.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  virtuous  and-  praiseworthy  deed — one  more  just  in  it- 
self, beneficial  in-  its  results,  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  than  that  of  our  patriotick  and  heroick  ancestors  in 
drawing  the  sword  of  liberty,  and  letting  it  fall  so  heavily 
upon  our  countcVs  foes  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  ?  Yet,  ^ 
in  this  noble  and  glorious  act,  destruct.  shone  most  conspic- 
uously, though  directed,  it  is  true,  by  conscien.i  firm.,  in* 
hab.,  philopro.,  adhes.,  self-e.,  caus.,  &c» ' 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  proper  exercise  of  destruct,  aided  by 
amat.,  that  the  husbanaor  the  father  protects  his  wife  or  his 
daughter  from  brutal  violence ;  and  yet,  the  perverted  exer- 
cise of  these  same  passions,  is  mainly  concerned  in  commit- 
ting brutal  violence  upon  woman.     Nay,  the  Tigorous  exe> 
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cise  of  dMruct  ia  manifested  even  id  the  divine  clmracter 
and.  goveroment;  and  for  man  to  be  just  or  benevoleol 
without  the  aid  of  thie  faculty,  joined  with  combat.,. is  oftea 
impossible.  There-is,  in  short,  just  as  much  virtue  in  pun* 
isiiing  the  guilty,  as  in  relieving  the  distressed ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  destruct,  as  in  that  of  be- 
nev. ;  and,  vice  vtrsa^  as  much  iniquity  in  the  improper  ex- 
ercise of  bene  v.,  as  in  that  of  destruct.  But  it  would  be  un- 
courteous  to  my  readers  to  multiply  examples  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  a  principle  which  is  as  clear  to  the  eye  of 
reason,  as  the  existence  of  the  sun  is  to  the  natural  eye,  name- 
ly, that  virtue  and  vice,  as  connected  with  destruct,  combat., 
amat.,  or  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  consist,  noi  a4  all  in 
the  nature  of  these  faculties,  nor  in  the  degree  of  strength 
with  which  they  are  manifested,  but  solely  in  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  directed,  and  in  the  character  of  their  mani- 
festation. 

This  same  general  principle  is  applicable,  and  with  equal 
force;  to  the  operations  of  any  and  ot  all  the  pthei^  faculties.  * 
We  might  take,  for  example,  acquis.,  which'  gives  a  desire 
to  accumulate  property.  Without  it,  who  would  cultivate 
the  earth,  promote  manufactures  and  the  arts,  engage  in  com- 
merce, or  even  provide  for  the  wants. of  the  morrow?  Ii  is 
by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  mainly^  that  most  of  the  com- 
forts, as  well  as  the  luxuries,  of  life  are  brought  within  our 
reach;  for,  after  all,  it  is  more  from  instinct,  than  reason, 
that  mankind  are  taught  to  lay  up  property :  and,  without 
the  aid  of  wealth,  how  could  we  educate  our  children,  sup- 
pi  V  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy,  relieve  the  suffer  in ga 
ofthe  distressed,  propagate  religion,  advance  science  and  the 
arts,  and  carry  forward  those  ten  thousand  schemes  for  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  our  fellow-beings  which  are  dictated 
by  philanthropick  enterprise?  .  Yet,  this  same  .propensity, 
which,  in  its  proper  manifestation,  is  productive  of  so.  benefi- 
cial results,  in  its  perverted  exercise,  leads  to  covetousness, 
cheating,  extortion,  and  even  stealing.  The .  manifestations 
of  combat.,  secret.,  aliment,  amat.,  selfe.,  &c.,  are  likewise 
either  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  commendable  or  rep- 
rehensible, not  from  the  nature  of  these  taculties,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  time,. place,  character,  objects,  and  direction  of 
their  manifestations. 

Thus  we  perceive,  not  only  that  every  faculty  of  the  mind 
if  originally  gOod,  and  that  one  is  as  good' and  useful  as  an 
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Other,  but,  also,  that  any  faculty  is  capable  of  being  turned 
either  to  a  s^ood  or  a  bad  account,  according  as  it  is  trained 
and  directed  by  the  personal  volition  and  external  circum- 
stances of  the  individual :  and  hence  we  infer  the  personal 
responsibility  of  ev^ry  man.  Every  faculty,  whether  small, 
moderate,  or  large,  in  every  state  and  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, is  liable  to  be  perverted,  in  which  case  its  manifesta- 
tion becomes  immoral,  or  it  may  be  exercised  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  moral  justice,  in  which  case 
its  manifestation  will  be  virtuous. 

The  reasoning  faculties,  for  instance,  in  all  stages  of  their 
development,  are  capable  of  being  employed  to  prove  and 
propagate  «iither  truth  or  errour,  either  morality  or  immoral- 
ity, either  Christianity  or  infidelity — either  mthe  ennobling 
pursuits  of  science  and  philosophy,  or  in  the  grovelling  pur- 
suit of  devising  ways  and  means  by  which  to  gratify  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  gain,  or  the  sensual  or  baser  appetites  and 
passions.  *Yen.  may  be  equally  exercised  either  in  a  bigot- 
ed and  blind  adoration  of  a, pagan  idol,  or  in  a  pure  and  de- 
vout worship  of  Jehovah.  Benev.  is  capable  of  being  exer- 
cised either  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  those  who  are  the 
proper  objects  of  charity,  or  in  screening  from  justice  those 
who  have  violated  moral  law,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pun- 
ished. Conscien.,  oven,  may  be  so  perverted  as  to  sanction  the 
most  revolting  and^  horrid  crimes,  such  as  confining  innocent 
victims  in  dungeons,  burning  them  at  the  stake,  and  torturing 
prisoners  taken  in  war.  In  proof  of  this,  look  at^e  inhuman 
Cruelties  exercised  by  one  religious  sect  upon  another  in  tiiBet  * 
of  persecution.  Look  at  the  bloody  butcheries  and  savage  cru- 
elties of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  which  are  often  practised* 
Upon  innocent  women  and  children.  But  are  we  to  suppose 
that  they  who  practise  such  barbarities,  are  destitute  of  con* 
scien.  ?  Certainly  \iot.  We  know  that  the  former  often  be* 
lieve  that,  in  committing  such  atrocities,  they  are  **  doing 
God  service ;"  and  phrenologically  we  know,  tot>,  that  the 
latter  possess  a  higher  development  of  conscien.  than  civili- 
zed, and  even  Christianized,  men.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in  his 
perfectly  savage  state,  we  know  that  the  Indian  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  tell  a  falsehoods    ^ 

Although  the  acts  resulting  from  the  proper  manifestation 
of  the  propensities,  are  not  of  so  ennobling  and  elevated  a 
character  as  those  arising  from  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  yet,^  they  are  altogether  as 
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vtrtu^ms.  Nay,  more.  A  good  endowment  of  the  propeil 
•ilies  is  indispensably  requisite  to  a  virtuous  character ;  for, 
without  such  &n  endowment,  and  with  ever  so  high  a  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  one  would  be 
too  inefficient  and  too  tame  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  a  bener- 
olent,  an  intellectual,  or  a  moral  character:  his  moral  light 
would  be  "  put  under  a  bushel/*^  The  feeling  called  love 
flows  mainly  from  adhes. ;  and  adhes.  is  one  of  the  propenr 
titles :  yet,  who  ever  supposed,  that  what  we  so  much  ad- 
mire, and  still  more  strongly  eulogize,  as  **  the  pure  and  ho« 
ly  love  of  woman,"  is  a  less  virtuous  feeling  than  her  benev. 
or  her  devotion  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  would  we  notcon* 
aider  the  absence  of  this  feeling  in  her,  as  great  a  defect  as  the 
absence  of  conscien.,  of  beneV.,  or  of  good  sense  ?  Hence,  it 
is  evident,  that,  by  giving  us  aliment.,  God  does  not  compel 
us  to  become  cfluttons  and  drunkards,  but  that  he  has  merci- 
fully bestowed  upon  us  this  faculty  for  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  enabling  us  to  sustain  our  bodies  by  the  use  of  food : 
that,  by  giving  us  ac^juis.  he  does  not  compel  us  to  rob  and 
steal ;  by  giving  us  destruct.,  he  does  not  oblige  us  to  mur- 
der, and  so  on ;  but,  that  all  our  faculties  are  primarily 
good,  and  their  legitimate  exercise,  vim  jus. 

If,  then,  these  faculties  are,  in  thefr  nature,  good,  and  their 
proper  exercise,  virtuous,  it  follows,  thai  it  is  our  duty  to  eix^ 
trcise  them  ;  and,  of  course,  that  w^e  render  ourselves  culpa- 
ble by  neglecting  their  proper  exercise.  If,  for  instance,  we 
neglect  to  perform  an  act  of  humanity,  or  of  charity,  when 
we  have  the  means  to  do  it,  and  clearly  see  it  to  be  our  duty, 
we  are  as  much  to  blame  as  for  committing  a  positive  act  of 

*injustice  or  Violence  upon  a  fellow-creature.. 

As  it  is  essential'to  the  argument,  and,  also,  a  cardinal 
doctrine  in  phrenological  theology,  I  njfiy  be  pardoned  for 
repeating  the  proposition  under  consideration,  namely.  Thai 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  primarily  good,  and  their 
legitimate  exercise,  not  only  sinless,  but  even  virtuous ;  and, 
therefore,  that  all  sin  and  all  guilt  have  their  origin,  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  faculties  themselves^  but  in  the  charae* 
ter  of  iheir  manifestations,  or  in   'their  immoral  exercise. 

'According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  then,  Godv nev- 
er made  a  bad  head,  or,  he  never  created  a  man  who  mutt 
necessarily  be  a  sinner.  In  fact,  to  deny  this,  would  be 
•*  ehargirg  God  foolishly,''  and  denouncing  his  *«  greatent 
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work"  as  imperfici ,  and,  moreover,  making  him  out  to  be 
•*  the  author  of  sin." 

•'  What  I  then,"  I  conceive  you  are  ready  to  exclaim,  •*  doe§ 
phrenology  deny  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  of  innate 
depravity,  as  derived  from  our  first  parents,  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  the  redemption  of  the  human  race  by  the  death  and 
Buflering  of  tl>^  Redeemer?"  If,  by  "  innate  depravity,  and 
original  sin,"  you  mean  a  constitutional  depravity  of  the  pri' 
fnary  faculties  of  man^s  mind,  as  1  understand  phrenology, 
it,  in  common  with  every  principle  of  moral  justice,  of  divme 
perfection,  and  of  coramdn  sense,  does  deny  such  a  dogma. 
In  their  nature,  organization,  and  adaptation,  the  flowers  of 
the  field,  the  plants  of  the  valley,  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  sun  in  the  firmament, 
the  stars  in  the  sky,  nay,  all  the  works  of  God,  proclaim  that 
the  perfection  of  the  Great  Architect  is  stamped  upon  every 
thingf,  which  he  has  made.  And  no  lees  so  does  xhe^orpo- 
real  part  of  man ;  and,  sincfe  the  all-wise  Creator  has  impart- 
ed perfection  to  the  organization  and  adaptation  of  our  phys^ 
teal  frame,  can  we,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  he^^reated 
the  immortal  mi^d  less  perfect?  Analogy  teaches  us,  that, 
in  as  much  as  animate  nature  excels,  in  the  wisdom  and  per- 
fection of  its  constitution  and^ formation,  inanimate  matter — 
in  as  much  as  man  excels  all  the*  other  works  of  God  in  his 
lower  creation,  and  in  as  much  as  mind  excels  matter,*in  just 
the  ^ame  degree  are  we  to  expect  superiour  perfection  in  the 
constitutional  formation  of  the  human  mitid.  To  maintain 
that  the  nature  of  man's  mind  is  depraved  in  it»  primary 
fiiculties,  and  that  all  his  sinfulness  and  guilt  have  their  on- 
gin  in  this  depravity,  is  to  destroy,  at  once,  his  individual 
responsibility,  and  charge  upon  God  all  the  sin,  and  all  the 
consequent  misery,  jhat  havetaken,  or  will*Jake,  plaoe  either 
in  this  world  or  in  a  future  state  of  being:  and  this  ib  fatal* 
ism  in  all  its  horrid  deformity-r-a  doctrine  no  less  revolting 
.tha'n  .blasphemous. 

That  humay  depravity,  in-some  form,  and  in  a  greater  or 
Jess  degree,  is  coextensive  whh  the. existence  of  tfe  human 
race,  or^  at  least,  as  far  back  as  the  fall  of  AdaH\,  is  a^ct 
whi^rk  I  readily  admit.  If  you  ask,  "What,  then,  are  thrf 
origin  and  procuring  cause  of  this  depravity — sinc^  you  de- 
ny tfiit  they  are  in^be  original  consfitution  Y)f  the  human 
mind?"  I  answer,  that,  if  phrenology  cannot  fullv  explain 
the  whol»«iatter,  it  can,  at  least,  point  out  one  of  the  cause*. 
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of  this  depravity ;  and  that  one  is  fi>and  in  ike  depraited  phy^ 
iohgy  of  mankind,  proceeding  from  a  perverted  educaHan 
*and  training  of  both  their  physical  and  their  mental  powers. 
}dost  of  the  diseases,  sickness,  and  pain  we  suffer,  hoth  men- 
wl  and  corporeal,  also  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  and  not 
from  any  imperfection  in  the  organization  and  original 
constitution  of  our  bodies — ^not  from  any  necessary  or  legitp- 
mate  action  of  our  corporeal  organs,  hut  from  out  violating 
the  natural  and  wholesome  laws  of  ojjr  physical  nature.  And 
this  perversion  of  the  laws  of  our  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  nature,  has  a  direct  influence  upon  our  offspring,  so 
that  the  child  often  inherits  from  his  parents,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  not  only  his  physical,  hut  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, character,  just  as  he  frequently  inherits  the  health  ox 
the  diseases  of  his  parents  and  ancestors.  Hence  We  pe»- 
Ceire,  that  God  is  no  more  the  cause  of  oiar  hodily  infirmi- 
ties, pain,  sickness,  %nd  suffering,  than  he  is  of  our  mjental 
weaknesses  and  aberrations ;  for,  in  the  formation  -and  con- 
struction of  our  corporeal  frame,  a  wisdom  and  perfection 
.are  displayed  which  show  that  he  has  done  all  that  could 
have  beea  dvne  to  prevent  disease  and  sufferiag.* 

To  depraved  human  nature,  the  doctrine  6^  constitutioTuU 
und  original  depravity,  seem*  to  he  immensely  j^ratifying, 
since  it  answers  as  a  sort  df  "  scape  goat,"  upon  the  head  of 
which*  to  pile  up  all  our  sins.  But  I  do  not  see«aany  thing 
in  phrenology  whidh  tieaches  that,  in  our  day,  man  is  horn 
with  a  different  or  less  perfect  moral  or  physical  nature  than 
that  gi-vdi  to  Ad^m  when  he  came  from  the  hand  of  his  Ma- 
ker, excepting  always  the  degeneration  and  variation  which 

*  'our  species,  or  different  portions  of  it,  have  undergone  by  the 

•  perversion  of  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature  already  allu- 
ded to :  'and  I  do^not  see  how  it  could  have  been  otherwise 
without  destroying  man's  personal  responsibMity :  and  if  we 
take  from  him  his  personal  responsibility,  he  is  no  longer 

.  accountable  for  hisconduct.*  But  that  man  is  personally  res-^ 
ponsiMe,  and,  therefore,  accountable,  "  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,**  phrenology  cfearly  demonstrates.  I  have  already 
shown,  that  man  becomes  guilty  by  perverting  his  orignally 


*  The  yrrtter  dMJignt  shortly  to  prepare  for  tbe  preup,  a  work  npdn  th^tim 
Ion  betw(<^n  man^  phyiology  and  his  mental  powers,  and  kindred  subjSeU.  < 
braciof^  among  other  things,  an  inquiry  into  the  cajses  of  the  great  eviit  lis  #•  . 
te  as  it  ts,  and  suggesting  remedy  for  these  evils  as  pointed  out  ^  pUx^uotkmf 
The  work  will  ibrm  a  kiad  of  aepiel  to  the  present  volume.  ^ 
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good  faciiities^-that  biB  often  prostitutes  his  reason,  his  .moral 
feeling,  and  all  the  noblest  powers  of  his  nature,  to' the  base 
and  grovelling  gratiiScation  of  his  depraved  and  sensual  de^ 
sires  and  appetites,  whereas,  were  he  to  act  in  perfect  bar* 
mony  with  the  laws  of  his  nature-^that  is,  his  \indegenereh 
ttd  nature,  or  such  a  corporeal  and  mental  organizajtion  and 
eonstitutioR  as  God  originally  gave  to  our  first  parents — ^he 
virould  be  virtuous  and  happy. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  then,  so  far  from  ic- 
itraying  the  free  dgency  of  man,  and  diminishing  his  res- 
ponsibinty  and  his  guilt  for  indulging  in  sinful  feelings  and 
wicked  deeds,  phrenology  establishes  the  former,  and  great* 
ly  enhaiMes  thB  latter.  It  not  only,  does  not  make  God  the 
author  of  sin,  but  it  charges  home  upon  the  sinner  himself 
Uia  whole  weight  of  his  guilt,  with  a  power  and  witl^aforce 
that  can  scarcely^be  derived  from  any  other  source. 

Hence,  so  far  from  leading  to  fatalism,  phrenology  fur- 
nishes tQ  the  Christian,  even,  an  argument  against  those 
who  urge  against  his  religion  this  objection.  Le{  us  sup* 
pose,  for  instance,  the  following  discussion  to  tal^  place, 
between  a  Christian  and  anju;ifidel.«  The  infidel  brfngs  for- 
ward a  most  depraved  character,  say  the  pirate  Gibbs,  who 
not  only  murdered  thirty  human  beings  with  his  own  hand, 
bq^  also  caused  the  death  of  fimr'hufidred  more,,  and,  more- 
over, ravished,  and  then  inhumanly  butchered,  many  help- 
les^and  imploring  females  that  fell  into- his  power;  and,  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  his  depravity,  to  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion, seemed  to  delight  in  recounting  these  revolting  barbar- 
ities; and  then  s&ys  to  the  Christian,  "According  to  your 
doctrines,  did  pot  God  create  this  abominably  wicked  wretch, 
and  that,  too,  with  all  his  wicked-  propensities  ?"  "  Yes," 
must  be  the  reply.  **  And,  according  to  ydyr  Bible,  does  not 
God  eternally  'punish  him  for  these  very  crimes  which  are 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  his  originally  depraved  natur.e?" 
^  He.  certainly  does,"  says  the  Christian.  "  That  is,  accord-, 
iug  to  your  creed,"  s^ys  the  infidel,  *'  God 'first  creates  men 
with  depraved  natures,  and  then  punishes  them  Ibr  being 
what  he  made  them  !  Surely,  the  licentious  Jttpiter  of  fhe 
heatlK>n  is  far  preferable  to  the  unjust  and  tyrannical  God 
of  the  Christian.  Away  with  a  doctrine  and  a  Deity  so  ab- 
horr«ttt  to*  every  principle  of.  common  sense  and  commm 
Justice." 

If  the  Ql^ristian  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Reveittioii  w 
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help  him  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  infidel  resists  the  appeal 
hy  rejecting  the  Bible  as  an  absurd  fable;  and  let  tbe  Chris* 
tian  exert  "his  utmost  ipgenuity,  and  turn  whichever  way  he 
wiJl,  he  still  finds  it  impossible  entirely  to  wrench  this  weapon 
from  the  hand  of  his  antagonist.  But  here  phrenology  steps 
in,  and  completely  shields  Christianity  fromihe  blows  of  infi<* 
delityt  by  saying,  "  It  is  true  that  God  gave  to  Gibbs.  very- 
large  destruct.,  acquis.,  amat.,  &;c. ;  but  so  far  as  the  Deity  is 
concerned,  these  faculties  Were  creatQfl  pure  and  sinless ;  and, 
had  they  been  properly  cultivated  and  directed,  their  mani- 
festations would  have  been  virtuous,  and  productive  of  good 
to  mankirfd.  But  by  mean?  of  the  power  delegated  to  Gibbs, 
instead  of  exertinsp  these  faculties  in  accordance  with  the  be 
nevolent  designs  of  his  Maker,  in  the  promotion  of  the  wel 
fare  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  men,  he  basely  prostituted 
them  to  the  w^orst  of  purposes.  "But  be  had  no  right  thus 
to  prostitute  and  pervert  these  originally  good  faculties  ; 
and,  for  4oing  this,,  he  alone  is  guilty^  and,  of  cousse,  pun- 
ishable." 

And  -noWf  sir,  either  my  reasoning  faculties,  or  my  self^ 
complacency,  greatly  deceive  m»,  if  these  fo«r  arguments, 
either  singly  or  conjointly,  do  not  fairly  meet,  and  folly  an* 
swer,  your  main  objection  to  phrenology,  ^jamely-r^the  first 
by  throwing  the  objection  "back  upon  yourself  to  answer  as 
bearing  against  matters  of  fact  SiS  you  admit  thrmifoexiet — 
the  second,  by  showing,  that,  so  far  as  the  objection  ^ies 
against  phrenology?, it  also  lies  against  God's  imparting  anjr 
n^ntal  ||ualities  to  man — the  third,  by  proving  that  the  ear- 
ercise  of  the  various  faculties,  causes  the  exercise,  and  con- 
sequent enlargement,  of  their  respective  organ*,  and  that  the 
deficiency  of  anyof  the  ofgans  is  mainly  owing  to  neglect 
in  the  exercise  oClheir  respective  faculties — and,  the  fourth, 
by  showing  that  the  nature  and  constitution  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, are  originally  good,  and  their  legitimate  manifestation, 
virtuous,  and,  consequently,'  that  vice  and  immorality  origin- 
ate in  the  perverted  exercise  of  these  good  faculties. 

Here,  then,  I  dismiss  this  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
take  lea  ve  of  several  other  points  of  your  article;  for,  i(  thit 
your  gr^at  gun  can  be  completely  silenced,  and  even  fhrn* 
ed  against  fatalism,  surety,  all  the  small  arms  \vhich  can 
-be'^rought  to  bear  upon  phrenolog}*,  can  be  spiked  wmoiit 
difficulty. 

-     .  rf 
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Another  inrportant  objection  to  phrenology,  and  one  rery 
elosely  related  to  that  just  answered,  is,  that  this  science  es* 
tablishes  the  doctrine  of  materialism.  It  is  urged  that,  by 
making"  mind  so  moch  dependant  apon,  and  under  the  inflit* 
ence  oC  organized  matter,  and  by  showing  that,  from  one 
end  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  the  other,  (see  pp.  7  to  10,  and 
2*:  to  34,)  the  mental  and  corporeal  manifestations  are  recipe 
focalf  phrenology  proves  a  connexion  between  mind  and 
matter,  so  dicect  and  intimate,  that  it  can  be  explamed  only 
by  admitting,  that  mind  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  eoji' 
dition,  or  frtyperty,  or  emanation  oi  mAiier  peculiarly  organ- 
ized and  endowed  with  vitality ;  and,  consequently,  that  when 
vitality  ceases  in  such  matter,  the  ftiind  that  inhabited  it,  also 
ceases  to  exist,  and,  therdbre,  cannot  be  immortal. 

That  the  sympathy  and  connexion  between  mind  and  itfat* 
ter,  are  very  intimate,  and  that  organized  matter  has  a  con* 
trolling  influence  upon  the  manifestations  of  intellect  and 
feelings,  no  one  who  has  investigated  the  subject,  will  pre- 
sume to  deny ;  any  more  than  he  will  that  the  laws  which 
govern  this  sympathy,  are  universal  in  their  application  to 
animate  beings. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  we  know  nothing  either  of  the 
character  or  of  the  operations  of  mind  in  this  world,  only  as 
they  are^  manifested  by  means  of  corporeal  organs.  The 
mantled  cheek,  the  lowering  brow,  the  curled  lip,  the  speak- 
ing tongue,  the  sparkling  eye,  the  look  of  joy,  of  love,  of  af- 
fection, of  sorrow,  of  suffering,  of  benignity,  of  intelligence, 
of  indignation,  as  expressed  in  the  countenance,  all  bespeak  the 
inward  workings  of  the  mind,  .whose  mandate  they  obey :  and, 
if  we  derange  or  disturb  the  corporeal  organization  through 
which  the  mind  manifests  itself,  we  equally  derange  or  disturb 
I  the  mind  itself.     Let  the  body  be  vigorous  and  active,  and  the 

mind  will  be  equally  so ;  whereas,  if  weakness,  or  lassitude,  or 
nervous  affection  prostrate  the  corporeal  powers,  the  mental 
\  powers  will  proportionally  sink.     If  inflammation  seize  the 

Drain,  the  mmd  is  excited  to  raging  madness ;  but  when  the 
\  brain  is  again  restored  to  healthy  action,  the  healthy  action  ^i 

the  mind  is  also  restored.  In  short,  if  the  corporeal  functions 
are  deranged  in  any  way,  the  mental  functions  are  ec^ually 
disturbed:  tee  p.  18.    Hunger  and  many  kinds  of  4iteid# 
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create  peeyisliness  and  irascibility;  a  surfeit  clogs  tbe  wheelr 
of  thought  and  feeling  ;«dyspep6y  produces  melancholy  and 
gloomy  forebodings ;  a  draught  of  ardent  spirit  stimulates 
the  feelings,  and  sometimes  the  intellect;  unrequited  lore 
causes  the  mind  to  droop,  and  frequently  the  boay  to  pine 
away ;  and  a  few  grains  of  arsenick  or  opium  are  sufficient 
to  drive  both  reason  and  feeling  from  their  throne.  Facts  of 
this  kind  might  be  multiplied  ad  libitum ;  but  these  are 
doubtless  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  sympathy  and  connexion 
which  exist  between  mind  and  matter. 

Now,  if  the  doctrine  of  materialism  follows  from  the  fact 
that  organized  matter  has  a  controlling  influeuQe  OTer  mind, 
it  must  be  true,  and  we  may  as  well  refuse  to  believe  wnat 
we  constantly  $ee  and  feel,  as  to  disbelieve  this  doctrine.  The 
whole  question,  then,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this — ^wheth- 
er or  not  the  c^^nnmon- of  mind  and  matter  necessarily  in- 
volves the  doctirine  of  materialism.  * 

But,  decide  this  question  as  we  may,  this  much  is  certain, 
that  phrenology  is  no  more  liable  to  the  charge  of  material- 
ism, than  is  every  system  both  of  physicks  and  metaphysicks 
extant  If  phrenology  is  chargeable  with  materialism,  the 
science  of  anatomy,  of  medicine,  of  physiology,  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which 
treats  of  the  human  body  or  mind,  is  e^i^aZ/y  chargeable  with 
supporting  the  same  doctrine ;  for  they,  one  and  all,  equally 
with  phrenology,  admit,  and  even  demonstrate,  this  same 
great  principle  of  the  intimate  connexion  and  relation  be- 
tween the  physical  organization  and  the  manifestations  of 
thought  ana  feeling.  Nay,  even  the  Bible  itself  is  charge- 
able' with  this  heresy  of  materialism.  But,  if  there  is  any 
more  materialism  in  the  proposition,  that  one  portion  of  the 
brain  is  employed  to  perform  one  class  of  mental  functions, 
and  another  portion,  another  class,  than  there  is  in  the  propo 
sition,  that  the  whole  brain  is  brought  into  action  by  every 
operation  of  the  mind,  then,  indeed,  is  phrenology  guilty, 
but  not  otherwise. 

All  systems  of  physiology  support  the  doctrine,  that  the 
brain  is  the  corporeal  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
mind  performs  its  various  functions;  and  this  doctrine  con- 
stitutes the  data,  and  the  only  data,  upon  which  the  charge 
of  materialism,  as  urged  against  phrenology,  is  found^. 
Hence,  so  far  as  the  objection  has  any  force,  it  virtually  lies 
ft^ittt  the  existence  of  any  eonnexion  between,  «M  only  the 
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brain  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  but  between  any  pot* 
tions  of  matter  whatever  and  the  mind.  But  it  has  already 
been  shown,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  existence  or  ope- 
rations of  mind  in  this  life,  as  a  separate  entity^  or  a  thing 
that  exists  or  acts  apart  from  organized  or  animate  matter; 
but  of  its  existence  and  operation  in  connexion  with  organi- 
sed and  animate  matter,  we  do  knoWj  just  as  well  as  know 
that  matter  itself  exists. 

It  is  not,  however,  incumbent  on  me  here  to  discuss  the 
question  of  materialism  in  the  abstract,  but  merely  as  appli- 
cable to  phrenology.  Since,  therefore,  I  have  clearly  proved 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  applicable  to  phrenology  as  stuch-^ 
that  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  principles  of  this  science 
than  it  has  with  those  of  any  and  every  other  science  which 
treats  of  the  physiology  and  mental  economy  of  man,  I  con- 
ceive that  I  have  fairly  met,  and  fully  answered,  this  ob- 
jection. 

But  this  objection  is  not  urged  by  infidelity  against  the 
Christian  religion  so  much  as  it  is  by  professing  Christians 
against  phrenology.  They  argue  that  "  Materialism  is  false, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  divine  Revelation ;  but  that  phrenol- 
ogy leads  to  materialism ;  and,  therefore,  phrenology  must 
be  untrue."  But  let  those  who  are  zealous  for  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  beware,  lest,  by  proving  materialism 
upon  phrenology,  they  thereby  prove  it  upon  themselves, 
and  thus  fall  into  the  snare  which  they  had  set  for  phrenolo- 
l^ists.  They  infer  that,  if  phrenology  is  true,  it  necessarily 
implies  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  and,  conse- 
quently, overthrows  Christianity.  Now,  if,  after  all,  phre- 
nology should  become  (as  it  unquestionably  will)  fully  es- 
tablished, materialists  and  infidels  will  prove  their  doctrines 
by  the  very  arguments  furnish©]  by  Christians  themselves. 

They  will  reason  thus :  "  According  to  your  own  argu 
ments,  if  phrenology  is  true,  it  establishes  the  truth  of  mate- 
rialism, infidelity,  fatalism,  &c. :  phrenology  is  demonstrably 
true  ;  therefore  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  infidelity,  fatal- 
ism,  &c.,  are  undeniable."  And  thus,  even  though  their  ar- 
guments are  sophistical.  Christians  will  be  "  condemned  out 
of  their  ovm  mouth,"  or  else  driven  to  the  disagreeable  alter- 
native of  admitting  that  their  arguments  are  fallacious,  and 
the  oiTspring  of  religious  bigotry. 

It  is  an  old  trick  of  agitators  and  bigots  to  raise  the  hue 
and  cry  of  infidelity,  atheism,  materialism,  heresy,  and  so 
18 
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forth,  against  new  doctrines  in  religion,  and  new  discoreriet 

in  philosophy  and  science.  Not  only  were  Anaxagoras,  Soc- 
rates, Galileo,  Columbus,  Locke,  and  a  host  of  other  wor  hies« 
the  effulgence  of  whose  genius  has  lighted  up  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world,  obliged  to  contend  with  the  same  kind  of 
opposition,  but  the  great  Reformers,  and  even  our  Saviour 
and  St.  Paul,  were  assailed  with  the  same  sort  of  weapons* 
But  t  am  not  so  easily  alarmed  as  to  be  driven  from  my  pur- 
pose by  a  little  dust  kicked  up  by  those  who  are  too  bigoted 
to  look  at  a  new  science  lest  its  doctrines  corrupt  their  morals* 
nor  so  easily  persuaded  as  to  yield  to  an  objection  which  I 
find  to  be  directly  at  war  with  facts,  I  shall,  therefore,  de* 
liberately  walk  forward  in  the  train  of  facts  which  light  up 
my  way,  fearless  of  the  goal  to  which  they  may  conduct  roe. 
In  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  1  have  only  to 
add,  that  phrenology  itself  furnishes  evidence  sufficient  to 
satisfy  my  mind,  tnat  it  is  utterly  false.  This  evidence  it 
chiefly  furnished  by  the  faculties  of  ren.  and  hope,  I  believe 
thut  the  legitimate  and  leading  function  of  the  first,  is  to 
teach  us  to  worship  a  God,  and  that  this  proves  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  and,  consequently,  of  a  being  whose  mind  acta 
independently  of  organized  matter ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
leading  office  of  the  last,  is  to  point  out  to  us  a  hereafter  by 
leading  us  to  hope  for  it  and  to  expect  it,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  future  state  of  being.  Bui 
these  points  will  be  presented  more  at  large  m  the  chapter 
upon  the  Theology  of  phrenology. 

ftEGENEftATIOK,  Oft  A  ClIAKOE  OF  HEART. 

As  the  objection,  that  the  principles  of  phrenology  are  op- 
posed to  what  many  believe  to  be  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
a  change  of  heart,  is  tolerably  well  stated  in  the  following 
letter,  published  in  the  Morning  Star*  we  allow  Dr.  Mallison« 
as  the  representative  of  all  who  urge  this  objection  against 
phrenology,  to  state  it  in  their  behalf. 

"New  York,  Oct.  18,1836. 
"  To  the  Messrs.  "Powlers. 

"  Sirs,— At  your  next  lectitfe,  I  wl«?h  you  to  ezplnin,  accordinn 
t*  the  principles  of  phrenology,  how  any  material  or  radical  change 
In  a  man's  moral  character,  disposition,  or  condact,  can  take  place. 
For  example :  we  frequently  see  the  infidel  and  irrelis^ious  man,  sad* 
denly  and  raaically  change  his  sentiments  and  practices  in  life,  and 
become  piousi  reveientiad,  and  devotional.    Now,  according  to  tht 
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principles  of  yonr  system,  it  seems  to  follow,  that,  in  reality,  ther« 
sre  no  such  changes,  and  that  they  are  wholly  imaginary  or  hfpocrit- 
ical,  or  else,  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding  change  of  the  pfireu* 
olngical  organs,  namely,  a  sudden  diminution  of  one  class  of  orgar^j, 
and  an  equally  sudden  etUargament  of  another  cleuss,  whose  functions 
are  directly  opposite. 

"  That  men  do  often  experience  these  changes,  is  evident  to  every 
one ;  but  that  the  bumps  of  the  cranium,  are  subject  to  such  suddetf 
growth  and  depression,  is  certainly  most  doubtful:  and,  if  these  or 
gans  do  not  correspond  with  a  man's  changes  in  conduct  and  dispo 
siiion,  how  can  they  have  any  reciprocal  relation  to  his  true  char 
acterl  D.  J.  MALLISON,  M.  D/» 

Admitting  this  doctrine  of  a  change  of  character  and  con^ 
duct  called  regeneration,  as  believed  in  and  taught  by  ortho- 
dox Christians,  to  be  correct,  and  the  first  question  to  be  con* 
fidered  in  relation  to  its  bearings  upon  the  doctrines  of  phre- 
nology, is,  in  what  does  this  change  consist  ?  From  even  a 
superficial  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident,  that  it  does  not 
consist  either  in  a  substitution  of  one  primary  mental  faculty 
for  an  other  opposite  faculty,  or  in  a  change  of  the  original 
nature  and  character  of  the  faculties,  or  of  their  proportion* 
al  strength;  for,  if  the  subject  of  this  change  possesses  a  strong 
and  original  intellect  before  conversion,  he  has  just  as  strong 
and  as  original  an  intellect  after  conversion ;  but,  if  he  is 
weak-minded  before,  he  still  remains  so.  Even  his  leading 
peculiarities  oiuiiiA,  thought,  and  feeling,  remain  unaltered. 
If,  before  conversion,  he  possesses  a  remarkably  retentive 
memory  of  incidents,  of  faces,  of  dates,  of  principles,  and  of 
places,  his  memory  of  these  things  is  equally  tenacious  after- 
wards ;  but,  if  his  memory  of  any  of  these  things  is  weak  be- 
fore, it  is  equally  so  afterwards.  If,  before,  he  is  remarkable 
for  iiis  mechanical,  or  any  other,  talents,  he  is  uniformly 
found  to  possess  the  very  same  talents,  and  in  the  same  de- 
gree, afterwards.  If  he  is  possessed  of  a  superiour  musical 
talent  before  he  meets  with  this  change,  he  possesses  the 
very  same  talent,  and  in  the  same  degree  of  excellence,  after 
this  event. 

In  what,  then,  does  this  change  consist?  Simply  and 
solely  in  a  change  of  the  direction  of  these  respective  facul' 
iiest  or  of  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  exercised,  and  not 
in  a  change  of  their  nature  and  character,  or  of  their  rela* 
five  power.  For  example ;  if  the  person  converted,  has  a 
great  talent  for  musick.  the  effect  of  his  conversion  is  to 
change  the  direction  of  this  taculty :  thus,  before  conversion, 
it  was  chiefly  exercised  in  singing  songs,  lively  airs,  &c.| 
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whereas,  it  is  now  chiefly  exercised  upon  pieces  of  sacred  mth 

sick.  If,  before  conversion,  his  reasoning  powers  are  g^reat,  but 
exercised  principally  upon  political,  philosophical,  or  scien- 
tifick  subjects,  they  are  afterwards  equally  powerful,  but  di* 
reeled  mainly  to  religious  and  theological  subjects.  Benev., 
which  was  before  manifested  in  relieving  the  physical  su^ 
fering,  and  promoting  the  temporal  wants  and  earthly  hap- 
ptness,  of  his  fellow-men,  is  now  directed  to  a  different  acd 
far  more  elevated  object,  namely,  the  salvation  and  eternal 
happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  And  so  of  every  other  feeling-, 
faculty,  and  talent,  of  the  individual. 

Now,  in  as  much  as  the  relative  power  of  the  faculties 
themselves,  remains  unchanged,  though  directed  to  difTerent 
objects,  there  is  no  call  for  an  alteration  in  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  organs,  and,  of  course,  no  need  of  a  sudden  dimv' 
nutionoi  one  class  of  organs,  and  an  equally  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  another  class.     But,  if  this  change  of  heart  did  ne* 
Cessarily  involve  a  change  of  the  nature  amd  the  constitution 
of  the  primary  mental  powers,  the  inevitable  conclusion 
would  be,  that  these  faculties  were  not  well-made  at  the  first, 
and,  therefore,  require  remodelling,  or,  rather,  re-creating 
which  would  neeessarily  imply  imperfection  on  the  part  of 
the  Creator;  and,  not  only  so,  but  this  radical  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  faculties  themselves,  would  certainly  destroy 
the  identity  of  the  person  converted,  thus  making  him,  not  a 
new,  but  another,  being. 

Again,  if  this  conversion  were  to  change  the  relative  power 
of  the  primary  faculties,  the  same  inferences  hold  good. 
Whilst,  then,  the  nature  of  the  faculties  themselves,  remains 
unchanged,  and  their  proportionate  strength  the  same  as  it 
was  before,  the  amount  of  it  is,  that  divine  grace  simply 
gives  to  the  faculties  as  they  originally  or  previously  were^ 
a  new  direction. 

An  illustration  will,  perhaps,  make  the  point  clear.  A 
steamboat,  which  is  made  perfect  and  beautiful  throughout,  in 
being  propelled  down  a  river,  by  the  power  of  steam.  The  rud- 
der is  turned,  and  the  same  boat  is  now  propelled  up  the  river, 
hy  the  same  power ^  and  by  means  of  the  same  apparatus.  But 
the  boat  is  not  changed,  or  transformed ;  for  it  is,  by  sup« 
position,  made  perfect ;  nor  is  the  nature  of  the  steam  changed, 
nor  the  character  or  proportionate  strength  of  any  one  thing 
about  the  boat  This  is  not  necessary.  The  boat  is  perfect 
Its  direetioTit  merely,  is  akeredj  and  that  by  means  of  th« 
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*^  cc-op«ration  of  the  power  of  tlie  boat  and  that  of  her  com* 

V^  mauder.     So  it  is  in  the  matter  of  conversion.     The  sinner 

•  ^.*  is  sailing^moothly  down  the  rapid  current  of  sin  and  worldly 

^*  pleasure,  towards  the  opening  gulf  of  endless  perdition.     Di- 

^  vine  agency  arrests  hira,  and  changes,  not  the  nature  of  the 

ji<*'-  thinking  faculties  themselves,  but  merely  the  direction  of  the 

f^'  thoughts  produced — not  the  nature  of  the  propelling  powers 

■^^  themselves,  but  the  drift  and  current  of  the  feelings  that  flow 

il«*  from  those  powers,  by  setting  before  them  a  different  object 

:i**  to  stimulate  and  occupy  those  powers. 

The  analogy  of  the  steamboat,  does  not,  of  course,  hold 

yi  good  throughout ;  for  man  is  a  moral  agent,  the  steamboat, 

^ii^  a  mere  machine.     It,  however,  holds  good  as  far  as  1  have 

iitif  occasion  to  apply  it.     Men  are  depraved,  not  because  they 

»if  have  depraved  f acid  ties,  but  because  they  make  a  depravea 

ni"!  use  of  good  faculties :  see  last  proposition  under  the  last  ob- 

a^  jection,  p.  403. 

tlH^  You  allude  to  a  "  sudden"  change.     So  far  as  the  change 

ici^  is  sudden,  it  is  not  a  change,  either  of  faculties,  or  of  their 

le^  RELATIVE   strength.     This  change  of  the  proportionate 

tiii,  strength  of  the  faculties  is  always  gradual.     The  man  whose 

v^^  besetting  sin  before  conversion,  was  an  inordinate  craving 

ir^  for  money,  has  the  same  craving  afterwards,  with  this  differ- 

\A  encc  merely,  that,  by  the  grace  given  him  at  conversion,  it 

,|it  is  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  overt  acts  of  wickedness. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  passionate  man,  of  the  ambitiousi 

p0  man,  &c.     Paul  speaks  of  carrying  on  a  *'  warfare  against 

^  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;"  and  the  Bible  everywhere  holds  out 

Biif  the  idea  that  victory  over  our  depraved  propensities,  must  be 

tf)  gradual,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  long-continued  and  la* 

fijl  borious  effort — ^by  watching  and  praying,  and  severe  self- 

«A  denial.     Christian  experience  is  compared  to  the  **  rising 

light,  which,"  from  a  feeble  gleaming,  "  groweth  brighter 

i  and  brighter  till  the  perfect  day" — "  to  a  grain  of  mustard 

\t  seed,  which,"  from  the  smallest  of  seeds,  "becomes  a  great 

it  tree;"  plainly  implying,  that,  as  far  as  the  relative  strength 

01  of  the  faculties  is  changed,  so  far  the  change  is  gradual, 

W  I  would  ask  any  true  Christian,  if  he  is  not  obliged  to 

fhold  in  with  a  strong  rein,  those  propensities  thnt  predomi- 
nated before  his  conversion;  and,  if  a  Lfigtime  is  not  requi* 

f  lite  effectually  to  subdue  "  those  sins  that  most  easily  beset 

t  him,''  so  that  their  instinctive  promptings  are  not  plainly 

I  felt     By  the  time,  then,  that  he  has  subdued  his  propei^ 

18* 
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sitiest  or  altered  the  relative  strength  of  his  faeuiiiei^  the 
organs  will  have  time  to  adjust  themselves  accordingly :  see 
pp.  365,  to  370. 

If  I  mistake  not,  then,  I  have  clearly  shown,  that  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  phrenology,  are  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent with  the  doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and,  also,  that  phre- 
nology enables  us  to  tell  what  kind  of  Christians  particular 
individuals  are. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  FLATTERY. 

It  is  farther  objected  to  phrenology,  or,  rather,  to  phreno* 
logical  deductions  of  character,  that  **  The  science  as  employ- 
ed in  practice,  generally  makes  men  better  than  they  really 
are ;  and  thus  flatters  their  vanity  and  self-conceit,  and,  con- 
sequently, tends  to  diminish  their  efforts  for  improvement/'  \ 

By  the  application  of  phren'^logical  principles,  we  are  en- 
abled to  ascertain  and  describe  only  the  natural  talents,  feel- 
ings, dispositions,  and  capabilities  of  individuals,  including, 
also,  the  modifications  of  these  feelings  and  talents  as  far  as 
cultivation  has  produced  a  change  in  their  external  signs  oi 
organs ;  but  a  correct  description  drawn  from  such  data,  can- 
not properly  be  cM^  flattery .  To  make  it  flattery,  the  de- 
scription should  give  to  individuals  a  greater  amount  of  talent, 
of  intellect,  or  of  moral  feeling,  than  they  really  possess ;  but 
this  it  does  not  do,  except  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  or  dis* 
honest  practitioners,  for  whose  acts  phrenology  cannot  be 
justly  held  responsible. 

It  is  freely  admitted,  how^ever,  that  phrenology  often  as- 
cribes to  individuals  a  far  greater  amount  of  certain  talents, 
propensities,  or  feelings,  than  they  thivk  they  possess,  or  than 
they  have  manifested.  But,  in  doing  this,  phrenology  is  not 
at  fault ;  for  the  fact  in  the  case  not  unfrequently  happens  to 
be,  that,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  defects  in  education, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  these  qualities  of  mind,  which 
really  exist  as  described,  have  not  been  manifested  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  display  their  real  strength  and  power, 
but  have  remained  neglected  and  unknown,  and,  consequent- 
ly, unappreciated.  The  diamond,  however,  is  the  same, 
"  whether  it  sparkle  in  the  diadem  of  royalty,  or  slum^ber  on 
the  cross  of  the  pilgrim."  Who  does  not  know,  that  the  dis- 
tinctions and  honours  obtained  in  human  life,  more  frequently 
depend  upon  adventitious  and  favourable  circumstances,  than 
upon  native  genius  and  real  worth?    Let  an  individual  who 
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is  possessed  of  only  respectable  talents,  be  thrown  into  cir* 
cumsiances  wbicb  shall  give  these  taients  high  cultivation 
and  polish,  and  he  will  often  cut  a  far  greater  figure  in  thd 
world  than  another  who  possesses  talents  of  the  highest  or- 
der, but  who  is  chained  down  in  obscurity  by  the  force  of  un- 
llivourable  circumstances.  Hence  we  might  expect,  that,  if 
phrenology  reveals  the  true  character,  it  will  often  be  con 
lemned  for  overrating,  and,  at  other  times,  for  underrating 
the  capabilities  and  talents  of  individuals. 

But  one  prominent  ground  of  the  objection  under  consid- 
eration, is,  that  men  do  not  know  themselves ;  that  is,  they 
frequently  entertain  very  erroneous  notions  concerning  their 
own  talents,  disposition,  and  capabilities,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  some  particular  traits  of  character ;  and,  what 
makes  the  point  still  worse  for  phrenology  to  settle  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner  to  all  the  parties  that  may  be  concerned  or 
interested  in  an  examination,  is,  not  merely  that  the  individ- 
ual examined  may  have  wrong  notions  of  many  of  his  own 
mental  qualities,  but  that  his  friends  and  neighbours  even, 
frequently  entertain  views  on  these  same  points,  widely  di^ 
ferent  from  his  own,  and  widely  different  from  each  other. 
So  that,  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  the  decisions 
of  phrenology  upon  particular  traitf^'^f  character,  to  be  oppo- 
sed by  the  parties  concerned,  to  li^  disputed  upon  among 
themselves,  and,  finally,  after  investigation,  to  be  conclusively 
established  in  favour  of  phrenology :  see  pp.  79,  263. 

The  causes  of  this  ignorance  of  human  character  which 
so  extensively  prevails  in  the  world,  are  numerous.  I  shall 
allude  to  only  two  or  three  of  them.  The  first  is,  that  all 
our  systems  of  mental  philosophy  heretofore  published,  are 
so  obscure,  contradictory,  and  defective,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  one,  not  excepting  even  their  very  authors, 
to  obtain  from  them  clear  views  of  their  own  mental  facul- 
ties— to  learn  from  them  what  constitute  the  various  facul- 
ies  of  the  human  mind,  their  analysis,  different  functions, 
nd  modes  of  operation. 

Secondly,  we  live  in  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society^ 
particularly  we  who  profess  to  be  highly  civilized.  In  so- 
ciety as  It  is  now  constituted,  the  great  strife  seems  to  be,  not 
to  improve,  but  to  coiueal  and  pervert,  nature ;  so  that  men 
(and  especially  women)  are  little  more  what  they  seem  to  be^ 
than  artificial  fruit  is  like  real  fruit.     The  theatre  of  haman 
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tife  has  become  a  masquerade,  ivhere  each  attempts  to  act  !u« 
part  ID  disguise. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  suppose  that  a  very  upright 
and  conscientious  man  engages  in  business,  in  the  mercan- 
tile line,  if  you  please.  He  proceeds,  for  a  while,  to  deal  in 
the  most  honest  and  honourable  manner,  but  directly  finds 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  those  who  employ  *'the  tricks  of 
trade,"  and  begins  to  think  that,  unless  he  fall  in  with  their 
usages,  he  will  be  ruined  in  his  business.  He  then  stops  a 
moment  to  reason  with  his  conscience — and  more  especially 
with  his  acquis. ;  and  he  finds  that  it  is  an  almost  universal 
practice  to  recommend  a  bad  article  as  a  good  one,  (particu- 
larly among  the  retailers,)  and  to  lie  it  on  to  the  customer  ; 
also,  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  customer,  by 
selling  hini  an  article  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent  more 
than  it  is  really  worth  ;  and  to  practise  a  thousand  other  dirty 
tricks  with  impunity.  His  conscience  loudly  rings  the  alarm, 
and  tells  him  it  is  wicked,  it  is  base,  it  is  mean.  But  the 
consideration  of  gain,  the  universality  of  the  practice,  and 
what  he  considers  the  necessity  of  the  case,  at  length  get  the 
upper  hands,  and  so  far  stifle  the  warnings  of  conscien.,  that 
he  gradually  slides  into  this  slimy  and  hell-ripening  course. 
Now,  at  such  a  stage  of  his  career,  phrenology  would  be  opt 
to  attribute  to  him  a  higher  degree  of  conscien.  than  he  dis- 
plays in  his  practice ;  for,  as  yet,  the  organ  has  not  had  time 
to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  letting  down  of  the  man's 
character. — This  case  may  serve  to  illustrate  ten  thousand 
others,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  organ  of  conscien.,  but 
also  in  regard  to  all  the  other  organs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  phrenologist  may  sometimes  be 
found  fault  with  for  describing  an  individual's  character  as 
worse  than  it  is,  when,  in  reality,  the  only  reason  that  he  has 
not  displayed  his  vicious  propensities  in  their  full  force,  is, 
they  have  been  restrained  merely  by  surrounding  circum 
stances,  or,  perhaps,  the  witness  who  bears  testimony  in  the 
case,  is  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  individual  as  to 
know  his  real  character.  Hence,  I  have  invariably  founds 
that,  the  judgment,  &c.,  being  equal,  the  more  intimate  the 
acquaintance  between  the  person  examined  and  him  who 
bears  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  examination,  the 
more  perfectly  will  he  agree  with  the  phrenological  deecrip* 
tion  given. 
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Byvu  since  the  introduction  of  practical  phrenology  into  this  country,  by 
th€  writer,  in  18.33,  phrenologists  have  entertained  conflicting  opinions  as 
to  its  merits.  Some  maintain  that  the  science  is  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  leading  traits  of  character  onlyy  contenting  them- 
selves with  pointing  out  here  and  there  predominant  qualities,  and  with 
philosophizing  upon  its  application  to  education,  to  mental  philosophy,  criti- 
cism, legislation,  insanity,  &c.,  whilst  the  authors  undertake  to  delineato 
character  in  detaiU  and  attempt  to  read  the  feelings,  talents,  tendencies  to 
conduct,  &c.,  of  men,  by  means  of  their  phrenological  developments,  includ- 
ing temperament,  «&c. 

I'hese  philosophizing  phrenologists  maintain  that  this  is  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  modifying  influences  of  the  temperaments,  combinations  of 
£ic*:kltie8,  education,  habits,  regimen,  associations,  religious  and  other 
opinions  and  professions,  conditions  in  life,  and  other  circumstances,  which 
render  its  application  so  uncertain,  and  its  mistakes  so  numerous  and  pal- 
pable, that  the  credit  of  the  science  itself  must  suffer  from  such  an  attempt. 

Now  if  this  is  really  the  case — if  phrenology  is  thus  uncertain  and  anti-Ba- 
conian— if  its  inferences  are  so  often  at  variance  with  the  characters  of  those 
eTiimined,  and,  though  excellent  in  theory,  it  is  so  uncertain  in  fact  that  its 
d  eductions  cannot  be  depended  upon,  it  is  comparatively  valueless — its  stu- 
d  ents  may  better  close  their  books  and  cease  their  observations,  its  authors 
L.y  down  their  pens,  and  its  advocates  seal  up  their  lips,  lest  it  should 
pierce  the  hand  that  relies  upon  it.  But  from  a  daily  and  constant  personal 
ejcperience  of  many  years  we  afiirm  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  Oa 
the  contrary,  multitudes,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are  living  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  described  themselves  and  their  friends  even  more  accu- 
rately than  could  have  been  done  by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them,  or  even  by  the  individuals  themselves:  and  this  too  without  a  know- 
ledge of  these  other  conditions  above  specitied,  but  from  the  deoeiqpmenia 
{done.    See  also  the  chapter  on  Facts,  pp.  256  to  348. 

Whenever  he  can  well  do  so,  the  phrenologist  by  all  means  should 
ascertain  these  modifying  influences :  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  mistake,  not 
so  much  the  natural  characteristics  or  talents,  as  their  diredien,  and  mat* 
ner  nf  exhibition.  But  by  knowing  these  influences,  the  almost  unerring 
precision  with  which  he  can  portray  and  even  shade  up  the  character  and 
conduct  of  men,  even  in  detail^  is  truly  astonishing. 

True,  where  the  developments  are  only  commonplace,  little  can  be  said, 
and  that  little  not  emphatically;  but  even  here,  phrenology  is  as  true  to  the 
real  character  aud  talents  as  it  is  in  those  that  are  more  striking.  Of  course 
these  ordinary  heails  should  never  be  produced  as  /««/-cases. 

That  practical  phrenology  has  indeed  great  difficulties  to  encounter,  is 
readily  admitted,  but  the  question  at  issue  is,  whether  they  are  realty  2it«ur- 
moimia  le?  This  we  deny.  True,  it  requires  an  amount  of  study  and 
experience,  an  adaptation  of  faculties,  and  a  power  of  mind  demanded  by 
no  other  study  or  occupation  whatever.  If  the  students  of  law  and  medi- 
cine must  study  constantly  some  ten  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to 
practise,  wliat  amount  of  preparation — of  both  original  talent  and  of  acquired 
knowledge,  are  required  to  fit  one  for  the  practice  of  a  science  far  more  com- 
plex and  extensive  than  both  law  and  medicine  united  1 — a  science  emhrac- 
lug  within  it»  vast  ran«:e  all  the  ever-varying  emotions  and  mental  mani 
testations  of  the  human  mind — ^ali  the  never-ending  phenomena  of  thought, 
feelings  ouiiuoa,  and  conduct  appertaining  to  man !    Let  any  one  underlakfe 
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to  etilculai6)  anthmetically,  the  number  of  changes  that  can  be  rung  on  tfM 
thirty-seven  &calties  in  all  their  different  degrees  of  development,  and  hA 
will  find  them  to  be  inconceivably  great,  and  the  modifications  produced 
by  differences  of  temperament,  habits,  associations,  parentage,  &&,  doulito 
even  this  vast  sum  many  times  over.* 

*  A  would'be-mathematico-anti-phrenological  writer  in  the  Princeton  Review 
Ibr  April,  1S38,  p.  313,  employs  the  foUuwing  linock-down  argument  against  pbreno* 
lofy.    He  says, 

**Now  the  possible  permotatians  of  thirty-five  diffeient  quantities  surpass  our 
powers  of  conception  ;  the  number  which  expresses  them  contains  forty-ona 
^aces  of  figures.  The  difficulty  of  proving  that  any  particular  one  out  of  this  infinite 
number  of  possible  permutations  in  the  organs  is  actually  marked  upon  the  skull,  l« 
so  great  that  we  may,  without  presumption  or  discourtesy,  pronounce  it  insurmount- 
able. Ages  upon  ages  of  observation  would  be  necessary  to  verify  any  particular 
hypothesis ;  and  in  the  mean  time  phrenology  is  not  enliUed  to  assume  at  best  aoy 
higher  character  than  that  of  a  lucky  guess." 

Now  let  us  apply  this  same  argument,  **  muuait  mutandis^**  to  the  other  natnra. 
sciences.  Will  the  mathematical  professor  who  penned  this  article  please  inforna 
the  world  how  many  stars  there  are  throughout  the  vast  fields  of  space,  and  also 
ALL  the  motions  and  distances  of  each,  together  with  ev«ry  thing  appertaining  to 
•acb?  You  find  the  *'diflicuUy  insurmountable,"  do  youl  Then,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  astronomy  is  no  science,  and  ail  its  predictions  as  to  the  rising,  setting, 
eclipses,  distances,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
->-aIl  its  predictions  touching  their  courses,  revolutions,  motions,  &c.,  are  only  so 
laany  "  lucky  guesses."  Suppose  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  all  the  chymica] 
and  philosophical,  all  the  geological  and  botanical,  and  all  the  other  changes,  and 
condition8,and  operations  of  nature,animate  and  inanimate,  that  ever  have  occurred, 
or  are  daily  occurring,  or  ever  will  or  can  occur,  with  all  their  actual  and  possible 
modifications  and  conditions,  were  enumerated,  think  you  that  "the  number  which 
expresses  them  would  be  contained  in"  twice  '*  forty-one  places  of  figures  1** 
Would  not  all  these  not  merely  possible  hut  actual  '*  permutations"  of  nature, 
equally  with  those  of  the  phrenological  organs,  **  surpass  our  p<»wers  of  concep- 
tion V*  And  if  so,  are  not  cbymistry  and  natural  philosophy,  geology  and  natural 
history,  together  with  all  the  established  laws  and  operations  of  nature,  equally 
with  phrenology,  and  for  the  very  same  reason  too,  ** entitled  to  assume  at  best  no 
higher  character  than  that  of  lucky  guesses  V*  and  do  they  not  also  equally  require 
*'ages  upon  ages  of  observation  to  verify  their  hypotheses  1"  The  plain  fact  is,  that 
s2IGod*s  works  are  infinite  whilst  man  is  finite,  and  therefore  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  tohole  of  any  one  branch  of  them.  Your  argument  would  unecience 
every  science,  rendering  all  our  knowledge  of  astronomy,  of  rhymisiry,  of  natural 
philosophy,  of  anthropology,  of  phrenology,  each  and  all  equally  merely  "lucky 
guesses :"  and  we  rejoice  that  this  is  no  more  true  of  phrenolugy  than  it  is  of  every 
work  of  God. 

Will  this  same  mathematical  professor  please  inform  us  how  many  difiisreot 
shades  and  phases  of  ideas  and  emotions,  of  sentiments  and  desires,  of  opinions 
and  practices,  of  likes  and  dislikes,  of  feelings  and  talents,  a  single  son  or  daughter 
of  Adam  is  capable  of  experiencing,  and  actually  does  experience,  in  all  the 
changes  in  regard  to  family*  friends,  property,  objects  of  desire  and  pursuit,  and 
wavs  and  means  of  efifecting  his  ends,  throughout  a  long  life  of  three-score  years 
and  ten  1  How  many  emotions  throb  through  his  heart  1  how  many  thoughts  flit 
acrras  his  breast  1  how  many  desires  and  feelings  arise  in  his  mind,  both  musing, 
and  walking,  and  talking,  and  sleeping?  Hundreds  of  millions,  to  say  the  least. 
Another,  has  a  set  of  ideas,  opinions,  likes,  repugnances,  feelings,  &c.,  entirely  dif- 
ferent throughout. 

Now,  Sir,  with  these  data  for  the  basis  of  your  mathematical  problem,  will  >os 
decipher  the  SUM  TOTAL  of  ALL  the  different  feelings  and  mental  manifestations 
**of  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  under  heaven"  that  ever  has  existed,  or 
now  exist,  or  may  live  hereafter,  and  then  subtract  from  it  your  "forty<one 
places  of  figures,"  and  tell  the  world  the  remainder.  Tell  us  how  many  mors 
changes  are  capable  of  being  rung  on  the  thirty  -seven  faculties  than  actually  is, 
and  has  been,  and  can  be  rung  upon  the  chords  of  the  human  heart.  The  fact  is. 
your  estimate  fulls  far  short  of  both  the  phrenological  conditions  and  the  mentat 
manifestations,  thereby  fiirming  an  argument  for  phrenology  instead  nf  against  It. 
How  vastly  more  philosophical  the  phrenological  hypothesis  that  this  almost  in* 
linitude  of  mental  phenomena  should  be  exercised  through  thirty-seven  media 
compounded  with,  and  modified  by  each  other,  than  through  your  own  boasted 
single  medium  Y  Phrenology  is  bound  to  wake  provinon  for  all  these  phenomena, 
•ven  though  the  phrenologist  may  be  unable  to  observe  tM  the  conditions  on  which 
»hev  (i«:i»end. 
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Whilst  the  utmost  stretch  of  man's  finite  intellect  cannot  take  into 
•ooount  all  the  phrenological  conditions,  any  more  than  it  can  all  the 
astronomical  or  cbymical  conditions  and  phenomena,  the  phrenologist  cer- 
tainly lequires  all  the  assistance  thst  he  can  possibly  obtain,  together  wiih 
a  powerful,  and  active,  and  a  well-balanced  mind.  But  tvifh  these  helps* 
including  a  knowledge  of  those  influences  which  modify,  direct,  restrain* 
and  stimulate  the  several  faculties,  he  can  predict,  with  accuracy,  not  only 
all  the  leading  mental  qualities,  but  also  a  great  number  and  variety  of  their 
shades  and  phases.  The  fact  is  undeniable  that  relative  sice  is  the  ruling 
phrenological  condition,  and  that  it  will  generally  point  out  the  true  ch&rac 
ter  and  talents,  these  lesser  conditions  of  temperament,  education,  &c..  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  W'fl  show  the  natural  qualities,  aud  ihcdo 
qualities  '*  will  imf^  more  or  less.    See  Dr.  Gall  on  this  point. 

Again,  phrenological  books  and  lectures  alone,  however  scientific,  or 
argumentative,  or  eloquent,  will  never  force  home  upon  the  minds  of  the 
moM  of  mankind  a  thorough  conviction,  and  a  complete  knowledge,  of  the 
truth  and  importance  of  the  science  of  phrenology.  This  great  work  can 
be  accomplished  tmly  by  its  practical  application  to  the  delineation  of  living 
characters  and  takttt»* 

The  opinion  pervades  all  classes,  and  is  engraven  upon  every  mind,  that 
experiment  and  observatitm  are  the  only  tests  of  truth'— thai  facta  m\hit  pre^ 
cede  reasonings— that  perceptive  intellect  must  observe  the  data  tvefore  the 
reflective  powers  can  draw  correct  conclusions ;  and  therefore,  that  theo^ 
retieal  phrenology,  like  speculative  metaphysics,  is  valueless.  Hence,  be* 
fore  the  community  in  general,  or  even  the  educated  f>ortion  of  it,  wli!  listen 
to  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  support,  or  imbibe  the  beneficial  (irinciples 
upon  which  it  is  based,  they  require  to  see  its  truth  pract  cally  demttnutrattdL 
And  it  is  fortunate  for  phrenology  that  this  is  the  case,  because  it  is  to  this 
experinuntul  tribunal  alone  that  she  makes  her  appeal. 

Practical  phrenology  also  enables  every  individual  who  wishes  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  science  in  his  t-um  person,  to  pl»ce  his  real  character  and  talents 
side  by  side  with  his  phrenolngicttt  developments,  and  by  comparing  the  two 
together,  to  ascertain  its  truth  or  erroneousness. 

But  the  two  following  questions  will  place  practical  phrenology  in  its  true 
light,  and  their  answer  decide  its  merits. 

First.  Is  the  uniformity  between  the  phrenological  antecedent  and  its 
consequent,  or  between  the  condition  and  its  accompanying  mental  mani* 
festaiion,  Jixedf  and  certain,  and  uniftrrm  9  Second.  Can  these  condi- 
tions, or  at  least  the  leading  ones,  be  observed  during  life  1  Every  philoso- 
pher and  every  phrenologisnt  must  answer  the  first  in  the  affirmative,  or 
abandon  the  science  as  anti-Baconian.  The  second.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
have  answered  aflirmatively  in  the  very  discovery  of  the  science,  and  in 
pronouncing  upon  the  characters  and  talents  of  men  wherever  they  went. 

Practical  phrenology  is  therefore  sustained.  It  is  indeed  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  the  entire  science — both  the  foundation  and  the  super- 
structure of  the  whole  edifice,  and  nothing  but  this  same  despised  practical 
phrenology  can  either  improve  or  advance  it  a  single  iota.  Nothing  else 
can  prevent  the  science  from  becoming  as  theoretical,  and  speculative,  and 
spiritless  as  metaphysics  now  are — ^nothing  else  adapt  it  to  the  commoii 
mind  or  to  the  present  age — nothing  else  add  to  its  facts  or  keep  it  to  the 
tnie  standard  of  natuez— the  only  gpreat  storehouse  of  truth.  Why  then 
deride  practical  phrenology  1  rather  hail  it  as  the  only  bulwark  and  t 
ofthesGteyoe. 
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We  admit,  indeed,  that  through  its  medium,  many  mistakes,  occasioned 
by  the  carelessness,  or  inexperience,  or  obtuseness  of  the  examiner,  or  by 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  those  examined,  are  saddled  upon  it,  which 
is  thus  made  a  scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  them  all.  The  phrenologist  may 
also  find  mechanical,  or  oratorical,  or  other  powers,  of  which  the  commu- 
nity in  general,  and  even  the  individual  himself,  may  be  ignorant  Had  a 
phrenologist  ascribed  to  Patrick  Henry  before  his  debut,  those  transcendent 
powers  of  eloquence  which  he  afterwards  evinced,  he  would  have  been 
■couted  as  an  impostor,  and  but  for  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
oat,  they  might  never  have  developed  themselves.  Mankind  undoubtedly 
possesa  much  more  talent,  and  moral  feeling,  and  integrity  than  they  mani- 
fest in  action.  But  the  phrenologist  tells  what  they  possess  by  nature,  not 
what  they  exhibit,  and  hence  is  oflen  considered  wrong  when  he  is  in  fact 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  sometimes  ascribe  bad  quedities  to  those 
who  may  have  artfully  succeeded  in  wearing  plausible  exteriors. 

But  it  is  the  envy,  and  even  animosity  existing  among  men,  and  the 
conse<|uent  partiality  with  which  they  judge  each  other,  that  constitute  by 
far  the  greatest  difficulty  which  he  encounters.  If  he  ancriltes  to  an  indi- 
vidual superior  talents,  or  high  moral  worth,  an  evil-eyed  neighbour,  or  a 
warm  political  opponent,  will  consider  the  examination  a  total  failure,  be- 
cause it  did  not  make  him  out  a  real  rascal ;  whilst  a  friend  will  regard  it 
88  perfectly  correct  throughout  When  both  friend  and  foe,  and  also  the 
individual  himself  all  agree,  and  the  science  itself,  not  its  imperfect  practi- 
tioner, comes  in  contact  with  them  all,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  aa 
occasional  failure  be  considered  a  sufficient  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  upon; 
provided  its  decisions  are  in  the  main  correct 

For  several  years  past  the  author  has  been  accustomed  to  put  phrenology 
to  the  severest  of  all  tests,  namely,  that  of  making  examinations  hlindfoldeiL 
To  this  many  judicious  phrenologists  have  strenuously,  and  perhaps  justly, 
objected,  alleging  that  the  examiner  imperiously  demands  ai  least  the  perfect 
nse  of  all  his  senses,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  temperament 

Examining  without  the  eyes  is  indeed  like  running  a  race  upon  one  foot, 
impeding  his  progress,  and  rendering  him  liable  to  stumble ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  he  has  a  mass  of  incredulity  and  prejudice  to  contend 
against ;  that  his  other  hits  are  attributed  to  his  shrewdness  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  physiognomy,  &c ;  that  by  these  blindfolded  tests  only 
rmi  this  class  of  objectors  be  reached ;  and  that,  if  successful,  they  are  felt 
%>  be  conclusive  and  final,  leaving  no  grounds  of  appeal,  no  room  for 
evasion. 

If  decidedly  marked  subjects  are  brought  forward,  and  on  no  account 
should  any  others  be  selected,  the  natural  character,  besides  being  strongly 
indicated  upon  the  head,  will  burst  forth  spontaneously  in  action  and  ex- 
pression, disdaining  ail  artificial  restraints,  so  that  no  mistakes  need  occur. 
In  such  cases  the  author  never  fails  to  hit  the  true  character,  and  finds  them 
to  be  productive  of  deeper  and  ipore  universal  conviction  than  any  other 
means  he  can  employ. 

But  these  philosophizing,  anti-practical  phrenologists  still  farther  object 
to  this  '*  examining  heads,*'  and  '*  charging  fifty  cents  per  caput,**  alleging 
that  it  lowers  down  the  dignity  of  this  high-toned  and  pre-eminently  philan- 
thropic science,  by  prostituting  it  to  the  degrading  level  of  a  mere  catcfai- 
penny  humbug. 

]Now  if  practical  phrenologists  had  no  bills  to  pay,  if  thev  were  not  com- 
pelled to  eat  and  sleep  iikto  other  men,  or  if  they  had  loeir  thiUMnds  in 
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tenk,  and  couM  live  upon  the  interest  of  their  money,  they  might  indeed 
«fibrd  to  spend  their  time  in  prosecuting  this  noble  science  gratis.  But 
every  loan  must  live  l>y  his  calling,  and  the  practical  phrenologist  no  more 
compromises  the  dignity  of  his  science  by  requiring  pay  for  services  ren 
dered,  than  the  lawyer  degrades  the  law  by  requiring  his  fee,  or  the  phy- 
■ician  hy  sending  in  his  bill. 

But  to  charge  "  fifty  cents  per  lecture,"  and  "  five  dollars  for  the  course," 
end  to  require  *'  three  hundred  subscribers''  beforehand  at  that,  and  to  hold 
phrenological  works  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than  other  books,  not  oul* 
does  not  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  science,  but  is  even  deemed  neceA' 
eary  by  some  in  order  to  impart  dignity  to  it:  whilst  to  take  pay  'or 
examining  heads^  furnishing  a  chart,  and  indicating  upon  it  the  relative 
■iie  of  one's  phrenological  developments,  greatly  "altera  the  case,"  ani 
savours  strongly  of  quackery  and  humbuggery.  But  the  fad  is  that  to 
require  pay  for  examining  the  head  no  more  degrades  the  scienc-e  than  to 
take  pay  for  books  or  lectures.  It  is  this  taking  pay,  no  matter  for  what, 
that  docs  the  mischief;  and  the  more  the  pay  the  greater  the  evil. 

But  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  these  objections  originate  in  the  ob 
jectors'  inability  to  examine  heads,  and  their  consequent  jealousy  of  those 
who  possess  so  valuable  a  talent  1 

When  in  Boston,  the  immortal  Spurzheim  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
time  would  come  when  phrenology,  in  common  with  medicine  and  law, 
would  become  a  regular  profession,  having  not  only  its  professorships  m  our 
seats  of  learning,  but  its  regular  practitioners  in  our  cities  and  villages, 
who  would  be  consulted  by  parents  touching  the  education  and  choice  of 
occupations  adapted  to  their  children,  and  by  persons  employing  apprentices, 
servants,  Ac,  as  much  as  the  physician  now  is  in  sickness.  This  very  state 
of  things  this  prncticai  phrenology  is  nota  producing. 

No  one,  however,  can  regard  with  deeper  indignation,  or  hold  in  higher 
contempt  than  the  writer  does,  this  getting  a  smattering  of  phrenology, 
and  going  about  the  country  merely  to  mdke  mmiey*  This  practice  has 
become  a  very  common,  but  is  a  most  despicable  one,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  barriers  which  obstructs  the  onward  progress  of  this  noble 
science.  But  the  season  for  such  empiricism  has  nearly  gone  by.  Such 
pretenders  cannot  now,  as  fonnerly,  rely  upon  the  mere  novelty  of  phre- 
nology for  their  success,  and  hence  are  fast  becoming  unable  to  defray  ex- 
penses ;  and  judicious  minds  will  not  hold  the  science  responsible  for  their 
blunders. 

But  to  say  the  least,  this  examining  heads  affords  a  great  amount  of  in- 
nocent amusement,  and  a  very  interesting  subject  of  conversation  and  dis- 
cussion; and,  more  than  any  and  every  other  method  which  could  be 
devised,  is  calculated  to  promulgate  the  science  by  bringmg  it  in  a  tangible 
and  exciting  form  before  the  community  at  large.    And  may  it  not  be  that  j 

the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  a  knowledge  of,  and  belief  in,  its  j 

doctrines  have  spread  throughout  our  country  within  the  last  seven  yeais, 
18  owing  meUnly  to  this  same  cause  1 

PRACTICAL  UTILITY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenologists  are  often  asked  for  the  "  eui  bono"  the  practical  utility  of 
♦his  science.  "Admitting  its  truth,"  say  they,  "of  what  use  is  iti"  l*o 
veply  bckfly  to  this  questum  here,  may  not  be  out  of  plaooi 
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Men  now  worship  two  deities,  Wealth  and  Fame,  with  more  than  [ 
idolatry;  and  value  things  in  proportion  as  they  further  these  objecUb 
But  this  standard  of  valuation  is  evidently  erroneous.  Whatever  can  be 
made  to  augment  human  happiness,  or  to  promote  morality  and  virtue-— to 
diminish  or  alleviate  human  suffering,  or  in  any  way  to  improve  man  phy 
aically,  or  mentally,  or  morally,  is  useful  in  proportion  as  it  is  capable  of 
eflfecting  these  important  but  difficult  objects.  All  this  phrenology  is  cal* 
cnlated  to  accomplish.    It  is  therefore  useful— 

1.  As  ▲  Study.  " Knowledge  is  power"  Man  is  so  constituted  that 
to  study  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature-^to  witness  chemical,  philo- 
sophical, and  other  experiments — to  explore  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to 
examine  the  beauties,  the  curiosities,  and  the  wonders  of  its  surface^to 
learn  lessons  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  as  taught  by  astronomy — bat 
more  especially  to  study  livings  animated  nature — ^to  observe  its  adapta- 
tions and  contrivances— in  short,  to  study  nature  in  all  her  beauty,  and 
variety,  and  perfection,  constitutes  a  source  of  the  highest  possible  gratifica* 
Cion  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible. 

But  the  study  of  man,  of  his  nature  and  duties,  his  destinies  and  rela* 
tions,  and  especially  of  man  intellect ucdli/  and  morally ^  is  as  much  more 
useful  and  important  than  the  study  of  physical  nature,  as  mind  is  superior 
to  matter.  Man,  the  lord  of  creation,  is  the  grand  climax,  the  master-piece 
of  all  God's  works  within  our  knowledge,  and  man's  mind  the  master-piece 
of  man  ;  so  that  the  study  of  man's  mind  towers  far  above  all  others. 

Now  phrenology  has  to  do  exclusively  with  man^s  mind,  and  if  true, 
develops,  and  that  in  a  tangible  and  simple  form,  so  that  he  that  runs  may 
read,  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  mind.  This  is  "par  excdlencey^  thepe- 
cuUar  prerogative  of  this  science.  Let  those  who  have  groped  their  way 
through  the  mists  of  metaphysics,  and  who  have  caught  only  a  glimpse  of 
the  light  thrown  by  phrenology  on  the  study  of  mind,  judge  between  it  and 
them. 

Again,  this  same  mind  of  man  is  the  fountain-hf>ad  from  which  springs 
most  of  his  suHerings  and  enjoyments.  Both  the  happiness  and  the  misery 
experienced  by  it  are  far  more  intense  and  acutft  than  those  of  a  merely 
physical  origin.  Now  since  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion is  the  sole  cause  and  medium  of  all  our  mental  enjoyments,  since  their 
violation  is  the  only  and  ineviteble  cause  of  all  man's  mental  misery,  and 
since  phrenology,  if  true,  develops  and  elucidates  these  very  laws^  the  ob- 
servance and  the  violation  of  which  cause  most  of  man's  happiness  and 
misery,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  knowledge  of  this  science  is  the  key  that 
opens  up  to  man  all  the  hidden  capabilities  of  enjoyment  belonging  to  his 
nature,  and  will  also  enable  him  to  bolt  the  door  upon  those  causes  of  mental 
anguish  and  suffering  which  afflict  either  mankind  in  general,  or  individuals 
in  particular.  By  fully  and  clearly  analyzing  and  unfolding  the  primary 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  thereby  showing  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
their  natural,  legitimate,  and  healthy  function,  and  thus  what  actions  and 
feelings  are  virtuous,  and  what  sinful,  phrenology  will  teach  every  one  how 
to  exercise  his  faculties  in  accordance  with  their  primitive  constitution,  or  In 
other  words,  how  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  menUl  and  moral  nature,  and 
thereby  how  to  become  the  recipient  of  uninterrupted  mental  enjoyment 

2.  ^^Know  TursELF,"  was  written  in  golden  capitals  upon  the  splendid 
temnle  of  Delphos,  as  the  most  important  maxim  which  the  wise  men  of 
Greece  could  hand  down  to  unborn  generations.  The  8criptiJ*ea  require 
UB  to  ** search  our  own  hearts  and  try  ourselves;"  and  the  eotiie  ezpen* 
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Mice  of  mankind  bears  testimony,  that  self-knovrledge  is  the  most  mn 
portant  of  ali  knowledge.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  one's  own  self — of 
his  good  pioperties,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  them  ;  of  his  defects,  and 
bow  to  guard  against  the  evils  growing  out  of  them ;  of  his.  predispositions 
to,  and  sources  of,  temptation  to  excess  and  error,  and  the  means  of  keeping 
these  desires  quiescent ;  of  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  and  of  becoming 
and  what  not ;  and  wherein  he  is  liable  to  err  either  in  judgment  or  con 
duct — is  more  intimately  associated  with  his  virtue,  and  happiness,  and  suc- 
cess through  life  than  any  other,  than  ail  other  knowledge  united. 
Before  he  can  correct  any  defect,  he  must  know  precisely  in  what  that  de« 
feet  consists — must  know  the  precise  faculty  that  is  too  strong,  or  too 
weak,  or  wrongly  exercised. 

Now,  this  very  knowledge,  phrenology,  if  true,  furnishes,  and  that  with 
the  certainty  attending  physical  demonstration.  It  will  enable  every  indi* 
vidual  to  place  his  own  fingers  upon  every  element  of  his  character ;  and 
in  case  his  predominant  self-esteem  has  rendered  him  proud  and  self-con 
ceited,  or  its  deficiency  led  him  to  underrate  his  capabilities  or  moral  worth, 
and  produced  diffidence,  it  will  correct  these  estimates,  and  teach  men  pre* 
cisely  what  they  really  are. 

This  principle  will  be  rendered  still  more  plain  and  forcible  by  employ 
ing  a  comparison.  It  is  with  mental  as  with  physical  vision,  that  objects 
take  their  apf)earances  from  the  media  through  which  they  are  observed* 
If  you  look  through  glasses  that  are  coloured,  or  that  magnify,  or  minify, 
the  objects  observed  will  appear  accordingly.  Appearances  would  lead  you 
to  think  that  the  apparent  colour  was  the  real  one,  though  changing  with 
every  change  in  the  colour  of  your  glasses.  But  by  knowing  what  coloured 
glasses  you  look  through,  you  easily  correct  the  error.  Now,  phrenology 
tells  you  precisely  what  coloured  glasses  you  look  through.  Does  hope 
predominate,  you  look  through  magnitying  glasses,  which  exaggerate  every 
prospect.  Without  being  told  by  phrenology  that  these  splendid  castles 
are  all  ideal,  and  merely  the  workings  of  over*developed  hope,  you  would 
think  them  real,  and  act  upon  them ;  but  with  this  knowledge,  you  will 
avoid  the  evils  consequent  upon  such  action.  Thus  phrenology,  properly 
applied,  would  prevent  much  of  this  speculating,  over-trading,  extravagance, 
&c.,  which  cause  most  of  those  failures  tiiat  are  spreading  distress  through* 
out  our  land.  Is  hope  small,  the  picture  is  reversed ;  but  by  telling  yoa 
that  your  spirits  flag  only  because  you  look  through  darkshaded  glaarfes, 
phrenology  will  efiectually  dispel  this  borrowed  trouble  about  nothing. 

Are  you,  as  a  professor  of  religion,  borne  down  with  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  guilt,  and  unworthiness,  and  desert  of  punishment,  accompanied 
with  but  feeble  hopes  of  pardon,  and  many  doubts  and  fears  as  to  your  sal- 
vation, phrenology  wilt  impart  the  **  oil  of  joy  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness," 
by  telling  you  that  these  feelings  are  caused  by  your  predominant  cautious- 
ness and  conscientiousness,  and  small  hope  and  self-esteem,  and  not  by 
your  actual  danger  of  perdition ;  and  that  were  the  relative  size  of  tljese 
organs  reversed,  your  feelings  also  would  be  reversed,  although  in  a  far 
poorer  way  of  gaining  heaven.  You  are  only  looking  through  coloured 
glasses. 

Are  you  an  over-anxious  wife  or  mother,  worrying  your  very  life  out  of 
you  about  your  husband  or  children,  by  telling  you  that  these  feelings  are 
caused,  not  by  any  actual  danger  that  threatens  your  beloved  ones,  but  by 
your  own  groundless  and  whimsical  fears,  produced  by  your  predominant 
oautioiiaaess,  phiioprogenitiveness,  and  adhesiveness,  phrenology  will  dispel 
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Umm  foolish  fean,  and  make  yon  langh  at  your  own  folly ;  whereas,  bnt 
for  this  science,  you  would  think  them  wel.  grounded.  It  shows  you  that 
you  are  afraid  only  because  you  are  looking  through  coloured  glasses. 

In  these  and  a  thou<<and  similar  ways,  phrenology,  if  true,  may  easily 
and  consuntly  be  applied  to  the  correction  not  only  of  false  estimates  of 
ourselves  and  others,  but  also  of  erroneous  impressions,  as  well  as  wrong 
jadgmentfi,  of  men  and  things. 

It  might  be  added,  that  the  very  best  method  of  telling  a  child  or  neig^h- 
iiour  their  faults  effectualiyy  so  as  to  produce  reform,  is  to  take  them  to  a 
judicious  and  thorough-going  phrenologist  He  will  lie  sure  to  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head,  and  thus  produce  a  much  better  effect  than  could  he  done  by 
those  who  live  with  them,  because  they  will  feel  that  he  does  it  seieniifi' 
colly f  they,  from  prejudice.    See  Phrenology  Proved,  &c,  p.  263. 

Again ;  ambition  is  one  of  the  most  |M>werful  elements  of  man's  nature, 
and  its  gratification  a  source  of  real  pleasure.  Hence  to  excel,  even  though 
in  a  hura'>le  sphere,  is  productive  of  far  more  enjoyment  than  mediocrity 
in  a  higher  sphere.  Thus,  to  excel  in  some  ordinary  mechanical  branch 
renders  one  much  more  happy,  and  enables  him  to  get  a  lietter  living,  than 
to  be  an  ordinary  lawyer,  because  in  the  former  case  his  ambition  is  gruti" 
JUd,  but  in  the  latter,  mortified. 

Hence  to  a  young  person  in  particular,  just  beginning  the  world,  and 
indeed  to  all,  a  knowledge  of  phrenology,  or  in  its  absence,  a  correct  phre- 
nological examination,  might  be  made  incalculably  valuable. 

Still  further.  The  Creator  evidently  intends  and  adapts  one  man  to  fill  one 
sphere  of  action,  and  anutlier,  another  sphere.  As  he  has  adapted  one  tree  to 
one  quality  of  soil,  and  another  to  another ;  as  he  has  made  one  fiower  to 
grow  luxuriantly  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  vernal  equinox,  another,  to  bud 
and  blossom  in  perfection  in  a  colder  climate,  and  still  another,  to  vegetate 
only  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  poles;  and  as,  by  transplanting  them,  they 
all  wither  and  die — as  one  tree  or  vegetable  is  constUnttonally  adapted  to 
flourish  only  in  the  marsh,  another,  in  the  arid  sandbanks,  and  a  third,  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks — as  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
the  whole  range  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  have  each  assigned  to 
them  their  respet-tive  locations  and  limits,  within  which  they  flourish,  with« 
out  which  thf'y  die,  the  inference  is  well  founded  that  the  same  is  true  of 
man — that  different  individuals  are  designed  for,  and  adapted  to,  different 
occupations ;  that  the  constitutional  qualities  of  one  man,  both  mental  and 
physical,  best  fit  him  to  become  a  ^  tiller  of  the  ground ;"  those  of  another, 
to  practise  successfully  one  of  the  mechanical  arts;  of  another,  to  sway 
the  popular  will  by  smooth-tongued  eloquence ;  and  of  still  another,  to  ex- 
plore the  works  and  wonders  of  nature. 

Let  parents  but  apply  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  the  choice  of  occ«i* 
pations  adapted  to  their  children — let  the  agriculturist  be  located  upon  hi* 
farm,  the  mechanic  in  his  workshop,  the  artist  in  his  studio,  the  merchan 
behind  his  counter,  the  statesman  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  teachers  of 
morals  and  of  letters  in  their  respective  places ;  let  the  orator  mount  the  ros- 
trum, the  judge  between  man  and  man  ascend  the  bench,  the  naturalist  be 
placed  in  the  open  fields  of  nature-^let  every  member  of  society  be  placed 
ui  circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  calling  into  full  and  delightful 
exercise  all  his  talents  and  mental  energies,  and  this  divinely  contrived 
machine  of  human  society,  with  every  wheel,  every  thing  in  its  proper  place, 
would  work  out  an  incalculable  amount  of  happiness  to  mankind  in  gene- 
nl,  and  to  individuals  in  particular;  those  whosie  ambttioa  is  now  mortified 
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because  out  of  their  proper  element,  would  then  be  delightfully  gratified ; 
•  vast  amount  of  talent  in  all  the  drpartments  of  life,  which  now  lies  buried 
for  want  ofaction  and  object,  would  be  brought  forth ;  and  a  host  of  Wash- 
ingtons  and  Franklins,  of  JefTersons  and  Adamses,  of  Shakspeares  and 
IVfiltous,  of  Clays  and  Websters,  of  heea  and  Henrys,  of  Pultons  and 
Whitneys,  of  Rushes  and  Blackstones,  of  Audubons  and  Davys,  of  Sillimani 
and  Hitchcocks,  of  Wests  and  Rubens,  of  Irvings  and  Percevals,  who  are 
now  unnoticed  and  unknown,  would  be  hunted  up,  and  their  talents  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  But  alas  !  this  machine  ii 
deranged,  its  wheels  misplaced,  and  its  product  is  misery  :  the  natural 
mechanic  is  put  into  the  study,  and  the  scholar  upon  the  farm,  their  natures 
crossed,  their  talents  lost  to  themselves  and  the  world,  and  their  happiness 
/■eatly  abridged,  if  not  exchanged  for  misery.  Now  if  phrenology  be  true, 
die  natural  talents  even  of  children  can  be  discovered  with  certainty,  and 
their  pursuits  directed  accordingly ;  and  thereby  these  evils  be  avoided,  as 
well  as  these  blessings  secured. 

3.  It  will  incalculably  adyancb  the  arts  and  bctevces. 
Only  the  vety  threshold  of  science  is  yet  entered.  For  every  discovery 
thus  far  made,  doubtless  scores  remain  yet  to  be  made.  Future  centuries, 
like  those  that  are  past,  will  unquestionably  witness  clusters  of  new  sciences, 
as  the  present  one  has  chymistry,  geology,  and  phrenology,  unfolding  new 
truths  and  new  worlds  of  facts,  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  and 
happiness  of  minkind  will  be  vastly  augmented.  There  are  multitudes  o'. 
minds  calcubted  to  bring  to  view  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  make  scientific  discoveries,  which  are  now  either  wholly  engrossed 
with  other  minor  matters,  or  enter  upon  a  literary  course  too  late  to  make 
much  progress:  whereas,  had  their  talents  been  early  known,  and  their 
education  conducted  upon  phrenological  principles,  such  naturalists  and 
mathematiiians,  such  artists  and  mechanics,  such  statesmen  and  poets, 
such  orators  and  divines,  such  philanthropists  and  such  profound  philo- 
sophers would  rise  upon  our  world  as  would  completely  eclipse  every  thing 
past  and  present — as  would  incalculably  improve,  adorn,  and  bless  mankind. 
It  would  also  throw  out  from  under  the  wheels  of  science  multitudes  of 
those  who  now  retard  their  progress,  and  clear  the  various  professions  of 
those  drones  who  are  now  their  bane  and  disgrace,  besides  being  useful  in 
making  choice  of  our  public  officers. 

4.  It  will  orzatlt  fromots  morality  and  true  bslioiot. 
Phrenology,  if  true,  unfolds  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man.  To 
this  same  moral  nature  of  man,  true  religion  is  also  adapted :  so  that  each 
will  confirm  and  strengthen  the  other,  and  both  together  do  much  more  for 
man's  moral  elevation  than  either  could  do  alone.  Phrenology,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  is  calculated  to  do  away  sectarian  prejudices,  and  wear  off 
the  edge  of  those  asperities  which  grow  out  of  them,  and  which  are  a  deep 
disgrace  to  the  Christian  world.  It  also  teaches  forbearance  and  forgive- 
ness, and  does  away  with  bigotry.  It  will  teach  natural  theology  and 
natural  religion  more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  any  other  department  of 
science  whatever. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  phrenology  will  give  its  possessor  an  almost  unlimited 
command  over  the  minds  and  feeling^s  of  his  fellow-men.  Are  you  a  lawyer, 
phrenology  teaches  you,  not  only  the  laws  of  mind  in  general,  but  the 
particular  qualities  of  individuals,  and  also  how  they  may  be  reached. 
Has  one  of  your  juiy  large  benevolence,  phrenology  not  only  points  out 
(he  development,  but  also  shows  you  how  to  aroose  it  powerfully  in  aid 
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of  yoar  cause.  The  other  facullies  will  then  follow  in  its  train  vid  he  ii 
gained.  Has  another  large  comparison,  or  causality,  or  ideality,  address  these 
Acuities  respectively,  and  your  end  is  gained :  has  another  large  self-esteem, 
and  firmness,  humour  Aim,  and  be  carefuil  not  to  excite  them  against  you, 
or  **  its  a  gone  case :"  and  sr  of  the  other  faculties. 

Are  you  a  minister  of  our  holy  religion,  wishing  to  **  convert  the  sinnei 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,"  you  must  become  *'  ail  things  to  all  men." 
Your  success  depends  on  your  adapting  truth  to  the  sinner's  mind.  Has  he 
•laall  conscientiousness  and  large  self-estfem  and  combativeness,  if  you 
address  your  remarks  to  his  conscience,  and  portray  his  guilt  and  desert  of 
punishment,  his  small  conscientiousness  and  large  self-esteem  will  fail  to 
perceive  or  feel  his  guilt;  and  his  large  self-esteem  will  justify  himself,  and 
retort,  *' You  come  here,  accusing  me  in  this  kind  of  style,  do  you  ?  Fve 
done  nothing  wrong.  You  talk  as  though  I  had  committed  some  avrful 
crime,  but,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  a  clear  conscience.  I'm  as  good  as  you 
are,  any  day ;"  whilst  combaliveness  will  resent  the  well-meant  but  ill- 
applied  warning,  and  drive  the  intruder  from  his  presence.  Thus  the  sin- 
ner's heart  becomes  more  hardened,  and  the  door  of  repentance  and  reform 
barred  and  bolted.  Whereas,  this  same  sinner  has  perhaps  large  venera- 
tion and  adhesiveness.  Appeal  to  the  former  by  portraying  the  majesty 
and  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  latter  by  descanting  upon  his  infinite  love 
to  the  children  of  men,  and  you  strike  chords  that  vibrate  through  his  whole 
■oul,  prostrating  him  in  adoration  and  love  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Another  may  have  large  conscientiousness  and  small  veneration.  By 
addressing  to  him  what  disgusted  the  first,  you  reach  his  feelings,  producing 
a  broken  heart  and  a  reformed  life  ;  whereas,  if  you  appeal  to  his  venera- 
tion, which  produced  the  desired  effect  in  the  case  first  supposed,  you  dis- 
gust him,  and  the  result  b  worse  than  a  mere  failure.  Thus,  "  what  is 
one's  meat  is  another's  poison;"  and  phrenology  teaches  you  how  and 
when  to  appeal  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  feelings,  or  to  the  particular  class 
of  feelings  required  by  the  occasion,  and  also  how  to  avoid  arraying  against 
you  large  combativeness,  or  firmness,  or  self-esteem,  or  destructiveness,  and 
thus  how  to  be  always  successful,  **  metiug  out  to  every  man  his  portion 
in  due  season." 

The  principle  here  stated  and  illustrated,  will  apply  to  all  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-men,  whether  for  persuading  them  to  adopt  o*v  opinions  or 
plans,  or  for  instructing  them,  and  especially  children,  or  for  pleasurable^o- 
tercourse  with  them. 

But  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  government  of  children,  is 
productive  of  still  greater  good.  Thus,  has  your  child  large  firmness,  or 
destructiveness,  or  self-esteem,  great  care  is  requisite  lest  these  faculties 
become  arrayed  against  you ;  in  which  event  obedience  can  be  secured 
only  by  compulsion,  the  child  becoming  wilful  and  insolent.  But  by  un- 
derstanding phrenology,  you  will  know  what  will  excite  these  faculties  un- 
fitvourably,  and  can  thus  avoid  rousing  them,  and  appeal  to  some  other 
faculties  by  which  you  gain  your  end  at  once,  and  with  perfect  ease. 

Again,  if  conscientiousness  and  benevolence  are  large,  when  you  do  the 
child  a  favour,  let  it  bee  and  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  pure  disinteresU'd  kind- 
ness on  your  part,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  and  sense  of  obliga- 
tion will  spring  up  spontaneously  in  its  little  bosom,  which  may  be  in- 
creased by  every  successive  garment,  and  ride,  and  favour  which  the  child 
iBceiveB  at  your  hands,  until  it  will  become  a  xoling  emotiozk    A  strong 
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desire  to  return  these  favours  will  be  the  result;  your  ascendancy  over  the 
child  has  now  become  complete ;  your  will  has  but  to  be  known  to  be 
obeyed,  and  that  with  delight 

But  Una  picture  is  usually  reversed.  Parents  generally  transmit  to  their 
children  those  mental  as  well  as  physical  qualities  which  predominate  in 
themselves.  These  are  often  large  combativeness,  destructiveness,  acquisi« 
tiveness,  self-esteem,  firmness,  ^lc.  The  little  sufferer  gratifies  his  innate 
destructiveness  by  tearing  a  leaf  from  a  book  given  him  to  play  with,  or  break- 
ing  some  valuable  article.  The  angered  parent  catches  up  the  unconscious 
offendesTt  and  gives  him  a  violent  box  on  the  ears,  (thus  re-inflaming  de- 
structiveness by  the  blow,)  exclaiming,  <'  You  little  rascal  you,  what  did 
you  do  that  for  1  Do  it  again  if  you  dare,  and  Til  whip  the  very  life 
out  of  you !"  Of  course  the  child  becomes  enraged,  and  bawls  loud  and 
lung,  and  receives  another  scolding  and  whipping,  to  make  him  **hu8h  up." 
Its  outraged  conscientiousness  revolts  at  this  cruel  and  unjust  treatment, 
and  this  increases  the  flame  of  its  anger;  destructiveness,  already  too 
large,  becomes  still  larger  by  being  violently  and  protractedly  excited ;  the 
child  IS  rendered  miserable;  its  temper  spoiled;  ito  brain  inflamed;  its 
gratitude  and  a£foction  checked ;  its  parental  respect  destroyed ;  peevishness 
engendered ;  its  health  impaired ;  and  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 
scenes,  hatred  and  rebellion  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  infantile 
bosom. 

Or  perhaps  the  little  one  makes  a  noise,  which  is  as  natural  to  it  as 
breathing,  and  almost  as  necessary  for  the  development  of  his  lungs  and 
muscles.  The  parent  commands  silence:  the  little  ofifender  wishes  and 
intends  to  obey,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  irresistible  promptings  of  his  nature, 
he  soon  forgets,  and  continues  his  noise.  The  irritated  parent,  who  ought 
to  rejoice  in,  and  even  join  his  little  ones  in  these  healthy  and  intellect- 
producing  amusements,  becomes  angry;  chastises  the  offenders,  thereby 
kindling  their  anger;  again  outrages  their  sense  of  justice;  and  creates 
those  hard  feelings,  which,  by  being  often  repeated,  grow  into  a  settled  dis- 
like ;  the  child  does  nothing  willingly,  but  every  thing  poutingly ;  parental 
fiivonrs  are  forgotten ;  and  the  entire  intercourse  between  parent  and  child, 
which  might  and  ought  always  to  be  of  the  most  delightful  character,  is 
unpleasant  and  cioss-gramed  throughout;  each  blaming  and  disliking  Uie 
other.  Thus,  thousands  of  things  which  are  as  natural  to  children  as 
hunger,  and  no  more  deserving  of  punishment,  receive  either  chastisement 
or  sharp  rebuke,  which  harrows  up  and  hanlens  the  tender  susceptibilities 
of  the  dear  little  creatures,  thus  exciting  their  animal  propensities,  and 
thereby  weakening  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

Now  phrenology,  by  teaching  the  parent  what  is  the  normal  and  what  the 
depraved  manifestation  of  the  several  powers,  and  hence  what  to  cultivate 
and  what  to  punish,  and  also  how  to  awaken  any  desired  current  of  feeling 
or  line  of  conduct,  becomes  of  infinite  service  in  the  government  and 
management  of  children. 

It  might  be  added  that  much  of  the  crossness  and  ugly  temper  of  children 
is  caused  by  the  irritating  and  improper  diet,  either  of  the  mother  or  child, 
or  l>oth.  By  inflaming  the  stomach,  and  thereby  the  system  generally,  the 
organs  in  the  bu»e  of  the  brain,  and  destructiveness  in  particular,  are  pre- 
tcrnaturally  excited,  which  produces  an  ugly  disposition.  This  kind  of  bad 
temper  is  the  result  of  disease,  and  therefore  to  be  pitied  not  punished, 
tnough  it  generally  subjects  the  tittle  su&rer  to  scoldings  or  chastisements. 
Pamsh  the  nuru  if  any  one—relbrm  the  diet  and  regimen  of  your  child, 
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and  you  will  thereby  subdue  his  bad  temper.    Bad  chiklxen  are  made  m 
mainly  by  bad  management 

ii'hrenology  will  also  teach  how  efiectually  to  employ  the  principle  of 
divertion,  or  counteraction,  that  is,  when  you  wish  to  subdue  the  action  of 
a  large  and  excited  organ,  how  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  agg^eved 
object  by  calling  into  sudden  and  powerful  action,  and  that  without  apparenl 
design,  another  still  larger  organ,  which  may  be  exercised  with  impunity 
thus  leaving  the  first^named  faculty  to  cool  oC 

Nothing  could  delight  the  author  more  than  the  continuation  of  Ifaeab 
illustrations,  but,  having  rendered  the  principle  plain,  want  of  room  com- 
pels him  to  drop  the  subject. 

In  the  choice  of  nurses,  servants,  apprentices,  partners,  customers,  friencb^ 
and  especially  companions  for  life,*  the  utility  of  phrenology  is  incalculable^ 

But  all  these  beneficial  results,  capable  of  being  derived  from  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  phrenology,  aink  into  insignificance,  when  com- 
pared with  its  application  to  the  modfjicatiany  fnould*ng,and  fiirmation  o€ 
the  minds  and  characters  of  children,  and  indeed  of  every  individual  ia 
reference  to  himselC  To  state  this  principle  is  all  that  can  be  done  here  ; 
its  full  elucidation  requires,  and  will  probably  receive,  an  entire  chapter^ 
or  perhaps  volume. 

The  principle  is  this.  Every  &culty  has  its  own  appropriate  aUmeiit 
and  stimulant,  by  the  presentation  of  which  it  b  excited,  and  its  organ 
thereby  enlarged,  and  by  the  removal  of  which  its  action  is  diminished,  and 
its  size  thereby  reduced.  By  teaching  us  the  true  nature  and  proper  aliment 
of  every  faculty,  and  thus  how  to  excite  and  how  to  allay  each  at  pleasure-* 
by  distinctly  pointing  out  first  the  excess  or  defect,  and  then  the  remedy, 
phrenology  directs  us  how  to  change  their  relative  power,  and  thus  how  to 
produce  perfect  and  well-balanced  characters  and  inteUects,f  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  other  desiderata. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  phrenology  that  the  more  evenly  and 
uniformly  the  organs  are  developed  and  balanced,  the  more  harmonious  and 
perfect,  and  the  less  liable  to  sin  and  excess,  will  be  the  character  and  con- 
duct ;  and  also  that  the  larger  an  organ  becomes,  the  more  delight  is  taken 
in  its  exerdie,  and  the  greater  ia  its  tendency  to  spontaneous  activity,  which 
re-augments  the  size,  and  this  again  re-increases  the  activity ;  and  also  thai 
the  smaller  an  oi^gan  becomes,  the  less  pleasure  is  found  in  Hs  eiercise ;  the 
less  frequently  is  it  called  into  action,  and  the  more  it  remains  quiescent,  thia 
inactivity  rendering  it  still  smaller,  illustrating  the  Scripture  doctrine^  that 
**  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly,  but 
from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 
Thus  the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  large  organs  to  become  still  larger,  and 
the  small  ones  smaller — ^the  very  reverse  of  what  should  take  place.  Now, 
by  teaching  us  what  organs  are  already  too  large,  and  thus  liable  to  becooie 
still  larger,  and  also  what  is  calcuhited  to  excite,  and  thus  still  further  to 
enlarge  them,  the  absence  of  which  will  allow  them  to  remain  at  rost,  and 
thereby  to  become  smaller,  and  also  what  will  excite  the  smaller  organs,  and 
thus  supply  defects,  or  in  other  words,  by  teaching  the  nature  and  the  law§ 

*  Kee  an  article  **  on  the  application  of  pbrenolof^  in  the  formation  of  narriages** 
In  No.  7,  vol.  II..  of  April,  1810,  of  the  American  Phrenological  Jouruiil. 

t  Thia  train  of  remark,  by  showing  that  manlcind  have  the  formation  ov'theirqwa 
characters  at  lease,  in  part,  in  their  own  keeping,  effectually  obviates  the  v<)l)jecCWl» 
tbHt  plireaology  leads  to  fotaliam,  and  do«s  away  with  human  accouatabLitv 
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ofaeHon  of  each  faculty*  that  is,  how  to  ezdte  and  how  to  allay  them,  how 
to  cultivate  feeble  ones  and  bring  down  predominant  ones,  phrenology  will 
direct  us  bow  we  may  mould  the  budding,  and  modify  the  already  matured, 
character  and  talents,  almost  at  pleasure.  Is  not  this  an  object  of  the  u/- 
mo  t  moment  1 

A  fact  or  two  in  illustration  of  this  point,  is  all  that  our  limits  will  allow 
Mr.  Robert  McGmgan,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  was  publicly  examined  by  the 
auth'ir,  in  1836,  and  described  as  having  very  large  eventuality,  and  a 
strong  mind.  Ke  was  reputed  to  have  the  best  memory,  and  to  be  the  best 
read  man,  in  that  county.  In  1836,  he  called  upon  the  writer  to  state  the 
means  by  which  he  acquired  his  extraordinary  powers  of  memory,  request- 
ing me  to  use  it  "^ro  bono  pubHco^  and  especially  for  the  good  of  young 
men.  He  said  that  at  twenty-five,  his  memory  was  most  miserable.  If  he 
went  from  his  house  to  his  shop  for  any  thing,  he  usually  forgot  what  ho 
went  for.  If  he  went  to  town,  he  forgot  most  of  his  errands.  He  could 
not  recollect  any  thing  he  read  or  heard,  neither  names,  nor  words,  nor  dates, 
nor  facts.  At  length  he  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  this  forgetfulness, 
but  to  discipline  his  mind,  in  doing  which  he  adopted  the  following  method. 
When  he  wanted  any  thing  from  his  house,  he  would  think  over  and  over 
in  his  mind  what  it  was  that  he  wanted,  thus  exercising  his  eventuality 
upon  it,  and  thereby  remembered  it  He  would  read  a  passage  and  re-read 
it,  and  then  think  it  over  and  over,  or  in  phrenological  language,  would 
exercise  his  eventwUitv  upon  it,  strongly  impressing  it  upon  that  facuhy. 
He  would  then  lay  by  bis  book,  but  still  revolve  it  in  his  mind,  and  then 
read  another  passage,  and  go  through  the  same  process  in  reference  to  both 
together,  and  so  on  with  the  entire  book ;  thus  constantly  exercising  his 
eventuality.  After  a  little,  he  could  keep  the  history  of  two  books,  and  then 
of  three,  and  four,  each  clearly  before  his  mind  at  once,  and  carry  them 
•long  in  his  memory  as  he  read  them. 

But  he  found  that  he  forgot  names.  He  pursued  the  same  course  in 
reference  to  this  kind  of  memory,  and  thus  improved  it  also.  But  he  found 
that  he  forgot  where  on  the  page  he  left  off,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  down 
a  leaf.  This  would  not  do.  He  each  time  impressed  upon  his  locality 
where  he  left  off,  and  that  in  each  book,  and  shortly  found  this  kind  of 
memory  likewise  improved.  He  also  exercised  his  causality  in  philosophii- 
iog  upon  what  he  read.  Now  if  phrenology  be  true,  his  organs  of  event- 
uality, locality,  language,  &c.,  must  have  been  small,  but  they  are  now  all 
remarkably  large^  showing  their  increase  by  exercise,  and  he  informed  me 
that  now,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  his  mind  is  more  vigorous,  and  his  memory 
more  retentive,  than  ever  befiire-— that  it  still  goes  on  improving,  though  at 
his  age  all  kinds  of  memory  are  usually  feeble,  and  still  declining. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  he  took  the  veiy  method  for  the  increase  of 
organs  pointed  out  by  phrenology,  namely,  the  vigorous  exerdse  of  the 
very  powers  he  wished  to  improve. 

Reader,  only  apply  the  principle  here  stated  to  the  cahiTation  of  your 
fr^n  memory  of  faces,  of  places,  of  history,  of  words,  of  name%  £cc.,  and 
you  will  want  no  other  eviiknce  of  the  utility  of  phrenology. 

In  1836,  a  young  gentleman  of  considerable  intelligence,  stated  that  when 
•  boy,  he  had  a  school-mate  of  exactly  his  size,  age,  and  height,  whose 
clothes  and  hat  perfectly  fitted  him;  that  when  of  the  proper  age,  his 
friend  went  to  West  Point,  and  he  to  a  mechanical  trade;  that  when  his 
friend  had  graduated,  they  met,  and  again  changed  hats ;  that  his  friend'* 
■t,  instead  of  fitting  hit  head  at  before;  wa«  *oo  large  in  the  forehead,  and 
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too  iman  OYmr  the  temples,  whilst  his  hat  pinched  the  forehead  of  th* 
cadet,  but  was  loose  over  constructiveiiess ;  thus  showing  an  increase  of 
the  intellectual  organs,  and  particularly  the  reflective,  in  the  cadet,  whose 
studies  called  these  faculties  into  powerful  action,  and  an  increase  of  con* 
9tructivenesf(  in  the  head  of  the  mechanic. 

I  have  always  found  eventuality  very  large  in  Jews.  They  were  required 
to  tell  the  Lord's  doings  to  their  children  and  grand-children,  in  doing  which, 
they  powerfully  exercise  their  eventuality.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  who  perpetuate  their  history  in  the  memories  of 
ihe  rising  race.  The  early  mental  education  of  children  should  consist 
mainly  in  telling  them  stories,  showing  them  things,  phenomena,  &c.,  of 
which  they  are  extremely  fond,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  and  health  on 
books  and  artificial  learning.     Parents^  not  hirelings,  should  be  teachers. 

Weight,  though  generally  a  small  organ,  is  invariahljf  large  in  expe* 
rienced  seamen,  in  billiard-players,  those  who  manage  machinery,  and  who 
shoot  much,  the  increased  size  in  these  cases  being  caused  hy  its  exerci^te. 
Is  acquisitiveness  weak  in  your  child,  give  him  money  and  things  to  keep 
as  his  own,  and  often  recur  to  them  as  his,  and  as  to  be  saved  for  future 
use.  Is  this  organ  too  large,  contrive  to  employ  the  others,  and  remove 
from  it  the  excitements  to  action.  Is  conscientiousness  weak,  first  learn 
the  precise  function  of  the  faculty,  and  then  make  frequent  appeals  to  it, 
and  so  of  «very  other  faculty. 

The  author  feels  that  he  has  not  done  this  subject  justice,  nor  can  he  do 
fo  without  dwelling  more  in  detail  upon  the  primary  function  of  die  re- 
spective faculties,  and  the  precise  kind  of  treatment  required  to  excite  and 
allay  them.  He  mig:ht  adduce  any  number  of  additional  facts  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle,  but  his  limits  are  full.  He  will  therefore  devote  a 
long  chapter  in  a  subsequent  work,  or  else  an  entire  work,  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  most  important  subject,  taking  up  each  faculty  separately,  and 
the  means  of  strengthening  it,  both  as  applicable  to  the  education  of  child* 
ren,  and  to  the  improvement  of  one's  own  mind  and  character. 

But  after  all,  to  reap  these  advantages  in  full,  one  must  study  phrenology 
for  himself  and  apply  it  in  the  daily  management  of  his  own  mind. 

T^et  it  be  remembered,  that  we  have  but  glanced  at  only  a  few  of  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  deiived  from  the  study  and  application  of  phre- 
nology, and  that  it  applies  to  man  in  all  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
relations,  both  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  his  Grod.  But  even  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  its  importance  far  outweighs  that  of  all  the  other  sciences 
put  together,  and  demands  the  serious  investiga^n  of  every  parent,  every 
philanthropist,  every  Christian,  and  every  scholar. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  few  have  the  leisure  or  the  talent  successfully 
tf>  prosecute  this  science  far  enough  to  pluck  these  golden  fruits,  I  reply : 
1.  By  having  a  phrenological  bust  standing  upon  your  mantel,  you  can 
improve  many  an  odd,  and  otherwise  lost  minute  in  noticing  the  position 
of  organs,  in  making  one  observation  here  and  another  there,  upon  fiiends 
and  even  upon  strangers.  Go  where  you  will,  you  can  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  subjects  and  materials.  You  have  only  to  open  your  eyes,  and  read  as 
you  run.  Thus,  in  two  or  three  years,  without  losing  one  minute's  time, 
you  will  have  accumulated  an  amount  of  phrenological  knowledge  which 
you  would  not  part  with  upon  any  consideration,  and  begin  to  reap  all  the 
advantages  here  stated.  2.  Children  can  learn  and  understand  phrenology 
very  young.  They  are  naturally  fond  of  it,  and  might  grow  ap  phreno 
,ogist^  and  fonn  their  own  charKters  by  i|(. 
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